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Preface 



'I he Middle Aires is nut nnlv i In.- longest period ol philosophical development in the West, 
but also one of the richest and more complex. Its roots go back tu ancienl philusupliv and 
■i i- arc still living " ii h si jiii c ui its conscc|ucnecs tod a v. Indeed, a verv large piirt ol our philo- 
sophical voeabulan, '.vhclhcr in Kniilish, Spiinisli, ut any other western hurnpeaii language, 
v .is ik-i <.]i ipi-il m the M iddie Ages. ;iiul must ui tin- phi I' iS'jplikj] problems ah i iiit 11 hich "c 
■.till iviHTi were- first formulated in the version in which wo know them in this period. 'I'he 
historical importance ut the Middle Aires ami ils inllucnco in the subsequent historv of 
western thought is difficult to overestimate. 

In spite of this, however, the study of the philosophy of the Middle Ages was, until 
rclativclv re-cent I v, rare outside Roman Calholic coniexls. Secular univei'sifics, anil even 
Christian colleges from denominations other than Roman Catholicism, rarelv ottered 
courses in medieval philosophy and their iaciiltv seldom ilid research in the tie-Id. The 
medieval period iv as mentioned in nn kinds ul courses: in hist on of philusupliv sequences, 
1 lie M iilille A ;_cS 11 .K USU.illl .1 p pelldcd in till- llleiellt period, as an .1! lei 1 hi ill;: 111 , a lie! '■! as 
lleilerall'. lllVell litlle emphasis, ill courses ill the pllihiSuplu oi religion, M here arguments 

for the existence ot Ciod "ere examined, mention "as usuallv made of Anselm's so-called 
oncological argument and Acjuinas's "five ways." 

This dismal situation has been changing giadiiall'-., although it is still true that most of 
the leading philosupln departments in the Knglish-spcaking world do not yet have special- 
ists in the Middle Ages. Some do, however, and this has not gone unnoticed In oilier, less 
prestigious, places. Medieval philosophv is gradiiallv becoming tvspee table. First-rank 
presses jiv publishing hooks mi medic'-, a I pli ilosuph 1 ., anil c'.cn bringing mil aril hulugies ..,( 
texts to he used in the classroom. Unfortunateli, there is still mil eh I ha I needs to be done. 
For one thing, we do not yet have a book that contains the main tacts about, and presents 
the main views on, the kev figures of the period. And, indeed, this is the gap we aim to till 
in part with this (,7oi,/..i •■■on. The idea behind it is to have, in one volume, most of the back- 
ground inliirmation one needs to approach medieval texts. 

Willi this in mind, we have divided the volume into two parts, which are preceded 
by a lii it I i nil oil in lion The introduction is intended to give a general impression of (he 
philr-s-.; In. il thought ol the age, " heivas the is is t part ul ihe volume itself pro' ides the 
historical hackgruinul w nhoiti w It i i h medic .il philnsuplr. would he diilienll in iindersiand 
The seven articles comprising the latter deal with the ancient and Patristic background of 
the period, the ninth and tenth centuries, I he School ot Char ties, religious orders, scholas- 
ticism, and the condemnations ot philosophical and theological views bv ecclesiastical 
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authorities ill l.', 1 . 1 illlll 1'7,. ['Ill 1 Second part IS Composed ill articles ni '■ iil'l lllg IcIU.lll 

dealing '.villi the main authors oi the age and is arranged alphabetically There ;itv several 
reasons for this arrangement. First, in this wav the volume a implements, rather than com- 
piles wiili, alrcath available hooks, for most oi rht- r teen I histories and companions to 
nn[lu.';|| philosophy havt hit-n organized topically or periodn alk Second, it avoids the 
problem of gaps and narrow perspectives. Topk .il organization lends to be contentious, 
perspectival, and controversial, whereas organization In authors is more comprehensive. 
I hi i\l, I he use ol i lie volume bv a larger ;iudieiici is en ham ed, I'm an 'one "ho wishes In do 
something on Aquinas, for example, might consult il regardless ot the specificity of his or 
her intecesls. A lopic;ilh arranged volume lends to lie used nnlv hv those interested in the 
topics the volume covers. Fourth, there is ;i matter of depth; essavs devoted In pn it l-l ti I ;< ■' 
authors can go deeper than surveys of many authors around a topic; they can get at 
the hear! of the though I oi I lie authors. Kiniih, (he present organization makes possible 
overall, original inlcrprilations, somelhing (hat would be more diflietill under dilteienl 
arrangements. 

The approach and content of each article has been ullimalelv Lip to the contributors. The 

editors h;n e '.vel colli ed ;1 \ a lie P. of 11 isti niog r.l [ill ica I appO ',H lies so is lu i II L1S( ill c tile i. li ice 11 1 
suite ol si. holarship ml medici a I philosophy All the same, " e have cntuii raged contributors 
to consider a problems approach in winch the articles on historical figures in particular are 
presented in the context of the philosophical and theological issues they were trying to 
address. 

Since we are constrained by strict limitations oi space, vie have had to make choices. 
First, if was necessary to leave some authors out; and second, we had to choose the space 
devoted to each author. This was based on our view of the relative historical and philo- 
suphital importance of the authors in question. Four towering figures received around 
10,000 words each (Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, and William of 
1 Itkhiim) and four others received around S,IHI(! words (Anscltu, AveiTocs, Aviceiina, and 
Maimonides). The remaining authors were allotted articles of 5,000, 3,000, or 500 words 
each. Obviously, many authors who got only 500, 3,000, or even 5,000 words deserve more. 
1 n deed, even those to whom we devoted larger articles deserve much more. But to give them 
more space would have been impossible within [he parameters imposed on the project: one 
pin si i. alh manageable volume ihal ton Id be sold at a reasonable price. \\ e in lend lb is volume 
to be of service to facullv, si ud en Is, libraries, and persons among I he general public with an 
inlerest in medieval philosophy A larger volume, or a multi-volume set, would have done 
better justice to the authors discussed litre, but it woulil also have had to exclude some of 
these prospective audiences. 

We particularly regret having to Itavt out some authors either becaust of the size of the 

o deliver 



Dlume or becaust 


; those wdio had agreed to compose e 


ntries for them were unable 


te articles in tirr 


ic for inclusion. Hopefully, the dan 


lage to the volume and the 


ience to readers 


will noi be too great. 




We have made 


a special effort to be cosmopolitan 


mil inclusive insofar as the 



s the contribu- 
tors are concerned. Often, works of this sort are narrowly parochial in that thev include 
contributors exclusively selected from the Anglo-American anil British worlds, and some- 
limes even from particular scholarly I rati i lions. ( >n the contrary, we have tried to bt broad 
both with respect to scholars working in languages other than F.nglish, in different coun- 
tries, and within diverse scholarh traditions. This, we hope, will make the volume repre- 
sentative of con t tin po rare scholarship in medic 1 , a I philosophy overall, and n 
to a larger community of scholars and students. 
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A few comments about comcntions. Single quotation mirks have been used only within 
double quotation marks or to indicate ;i linguistic li'riii or expression that is being men- 
litjiit-tl rather that] used, '['lit names ni Islamic and Jewish authors included in the volume 
have been jiu'ii in lhi.ii 1 iiiiiimnii Latin Infill, although tin Arabia or I Idiri-ii forms have 
been recorded. Thus, wc have chosen 'Avicenna' instead of 'Ibn STnlf, 'Alfarahf fur 
'at-FarabT', and so on. The bibliographies of articles on authors have been divided into 
ptiinaiv sources and secondare sources. Under 'Primarv sources' gencrallv only works bv 
1 he a u ill' ir are included, although there are a couple of exceptions. The choice of works has 
been entirelv up to the authors of the articles, but no have encouraged them to include 
inainlv ivcentlv printed or reprinteil works, although in some cases in which onl\ incun- 
abula or even unedited w orl.s exist, some Incunabula and manuscript 1 , have been listed. The 
hihii"i: taphics . mi sec. mi dan si Mir., es arc spci itii to the authors and thus usual b omit general 
works on the period or on particular topics. Such works are listed in a separate topical 
bibliography at the end of the volume. 

Putting together a volume of this sort requires the effort uf mum' persons. In particular, 
we are grateful to the authors of the articles w ho not onlv delivered them in time for inclu- 
sion, but adapted themselves to the parameters we hail spcciliee! and often "ere willing to 
revise in accordance with our suggestions Uc .ire also grateful to Stan (.iiuu- for doing the 
index, to Laura Arcilla for the translations ul Mauricio Beuchot's articles, to Therese-Anne 
1 Jruart for helping us with spilling and bilhhographic matters concerning Arabic malt-ri- 
als, and to our respective universities lor their support in the form of academic leases and 
secretarial assistance. To Mary Durtch we are part icularb indebted for her expert copy- 
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Philosophy in the Middle Ages: 
An Introduction 
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Tin.- concern to integrate revealed doctrine and secular Icamiiit! cl 1st iny aislic-s mcdieial 

1 111 ill;; 111 i]"[U illli.illll, Renaissance, llllil 111 ode I'll plliloSopll 1 . .1 El i] dclcl'ltl incs tu il great extent 
1 lie philosophical problems llli; medic'. ,'ds addressed and llu' Solutions the* pi'i >pi iScd tin 1 

those problems. This Introduction examines the way the mtilit'. als approached this main 
theme mill illustrates [I'.'i.i il alicclcd thi.ii 1 choice ot philosophical problems :nnl hn'v die', 
dealt « llh llli.-m. 1 il part ieulli, il pav s a Hell 1 ion lo Sc\ ell p roll km s w ell discussed ill loll ;Jl- 
out the ape: the relation <>{ faith and reason, the existence nf Uml, the significance ol names 
used to speak about God, the object of rheologv and metaphvsics, the nay we know, uni- 
versal, and individuation. 

The use of the expression 'medieval philosophy' to refer ti> philosophy in the Middle 
Ages is paradoxical because it is hard tu find anvotic during ihc period "ho considered 
liimseli .1 philosopher, whose concerns were purely philosophical, or '■vhn composed purelv 
ph il' 'Siiphii..il 'vim Ls \ I ecliei .il author's I i'oiii rhe I .a till \\ est thought o! themselves I'aihci as 
theologians, 'Veie priniari h. interested in theological issues, and very seldom composed 
purely philosophical works. For them, the philosophers were the ancients, Plato and 
Aristotle, and some of the Islamic authors, like Avicenna of Baghdad (Ibn STnl, b. 980; d. 
1037) and Averroes of Cordoba (Ibn Rushd, b. ca. 1126; d. 1198). There are relatively few 
works produced in the period that can be classified strictlv speaking as philosophical. Most 
of the philosophy thai we find is contained in bonks ot ihculojiv anil used to elucidate theo- 
logical doctrine. \\ hence flic well-known phrase, popularized bv Thomas Aquinas (b. ca. 
1225; d. 1274) in relerence to philosophv, jj:::!Li !lioi!tizni<.\ Servant ol' theology. The expres- 
sion 'medical philosopln. ', mo rem il, has a d is par airing toll not a I ion derii cil trom ihc term 
'Middle Ages', used first bv Renaissance humanists to refer to what rhei thought w as a bar 
baric and dark period ot western hislorv found between the two i n ili/ed and inbghti m d 
ages of classical antiquilv and the Renaissance In spile nl the lack ol philosophers, the 
absence ot purelv philosophical works, and the prejudices ol Renaissance humanists, the 
M iddle Ages is not unlv the longest pei i>nl ol plnlosii pineal development in the West, but 
also one of the richest. Indeed, in intensity, sophistication, and achievement, the philn 
-ophi.al ili '".e nil;. In the thirteenth ccnuin could lie liuhllv said lo rival the golden a^'e ol 
Greek philosophy in the fourth century BC. 

'1 he temporal anil territorial boundaries ot the \ I iddle A lies are a subject of control ersv 
among scholars. No matter which dates are picked, however, it is clear I hat both A u;;tisi ine 
(b. 354; d. 430) and John of St. Thomas (b. 1589; d. 1644) were engaged in the same intel- 
lect ual pro;_'i'.im and ill etc to re belong loiieiher. I 'cioic A u;;iisi ine, (lie in teller m.il lite of 1 he 
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West was dominated by pagan philosophy, and Descartes {b. 1596; d. 1650), generally 

ivgaidid ;is (be lirsi modem philnsuphei 

we need to include not only Europe, hn 

Orthodox, Jewish, and Islamic authors flo 

A period that extends for more than : 

breaks down intu smaller units. The first 
earnest with Augustine, although its roots 
to the seventh century, and closed with the death of Isidore of Seville (b. ca. 560; d. 636), 
authui' ul (lit- [■tyii.Hi/ugii.i, I'Ik' first ul mam medieval encvclupedias. Between this time and 
l lit v.arulingian i eiiaiss.im .- iiuihing ni [ill 1 1< ■-;■ ijih u :i I imjii irt.iiu. ■■ took plan. I hanks to the 
efforts ul' Charlemagne lb. 742; d. K14) tu establish schools, regularize writing, and gather 
in his court nil thi- great minds of flu- times in order tu t'tiL"i>iii'siu.'t' kaniing ;inJ tu rt phiM ti- 
ilit magnificence nf Knnii, ihere was sunii important intellectual activity at flit tiid of the 
eighth .mil tin.- liL-isin iiitiy nf tht nititli ecnttiriis, which cnlminalcd in flit work uf John 
Eriugena (b. ca. 800; d. ca. 877). 

This period was followed by ;i dark age which ended wiili anuiher, mure lasting, revival 
nf learning in tht eli-vi-nlli ami ("tilth einuiriis. Tht twelf ih-iciilurv renaissance, as it is 
iifli-n called, produced smut ut tin- greatist of all medieval thinkers: Aiistlm (b. 11)3.!; d. 
1109), Gilbert of Poitiers (b. 1085/90; d. 1154), Peter Abelard (b. 1079; d. 1142), and the 
School nl Charlres. Tht period from 115(1 to about 1 115 is nf paramount importance Al 
this time manv nf the works ul (lit ancients hiiaiiu- available iu ilu nnditvals lor the firsl 
timi, [hunks to the conquest of territorv by Christians in Spain, and western scholars 
eiig.igcd in a fevi-i'isli ntleiiipt tu assimilate flieni. Sonn ul these works h;id hull translated 
from Greek into Syriac in the Middle East, and later were translated into Arabic. From 
Arabic, they were translated into Latin with the help <>! Spanish lews. Other works were 
rendered into I.alin direct h from (.ireek originals In schulars working in Siiilv and sutilli- 
ern Italy. Prior to 1 1 50, the mediev;ils had a rather meager group of technical phi In- ■ ■pin- 
eal ».\ urks in mi -\ iislulle in lil his L . nii me nla tors, known us the /r'iu, ..■ f. 7 ■'(.'. lint in a few veurs 
nu I onlv the "hole '..'i^:ti:ni\ but must other " urks of A ristoilt, "iili emu men caries b\ Islamic 
authors, and nianv siieiitiiie "urks from antiquitv became available. 

The renaissance of the twelfth ci-nlurv and the ferment created by the newly available 
texts gave rise tu what is usuallv known as scholasticism. This is a method of leaehiiig 
and learning used in various iliseiplints, p.irtiiularlv philusuphv and thtulogv. Tin origin 
of the term is tu be fuund in medieval sehuuls, where a lecturer, pareictilarlv one who taught 
llie liberal arts (Iniiiiu- and i/tiiii/ni'iiun) was called ttlwliislicus. The aim of the method 
was to yield knowledge concordant with both human reason and the Christian faith, 
a itmi'iiilid ilisttintitnluin; of opinions which the medicvals regarded as authuritalivi. 
'I he met hi kI " as pi ait iced in 1 he medie\ .tl tmii ei sin :\\\i\ used A risioiiiian logic .is a loul. 
As a result, tht littratw guirts used bv scholastics rtllecl university activities ami sittings. 
'I he inniiiiiniar. is, gmiralle speaking, llie prudnei ul elassruom leetui'es un texts, the 
,/iiiii-fliH is the product uf univtrsin disputations; and the sttn;n:,ii- "ere tht ttxthuoks u\' 
the age. 

Among the first scholastics of note were Roger Bacon (b. 1214/20; d. ca. 1492) and Albert 
the Great {b. ca. 1200; d. 1280), but they were followed by a host of towering figures: 
Bonaventure (b. ca. 1217; d. 1274), Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus (b. 1266; d. 1308), 
and William of Ockham (b. ca. 1285; d. 1347). In the middle of the fourteenth century, 
buwi'i. er'. Si hoi as 1 iiism su 1 1 e red a ilea r I', irreversible set hack ill rough llie lilaik 1 lealh (ea 
1347-51), which decimated the universities of Europe. It took more than a hundred years 
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in ri'LiAiT iiiul still loneer in vn-iii. im ri.- i sceuiid period nf f riitiu-ss under the leadership ul 
Spanish m. hnlisiies ut ills 1 sixteenth ccnturv, such ;is Fraud sen Suirc/ (k 1 r>4N; d. 1 M 7 1 niul 
Francisco de Vitoria (b. ca. 1483; d. 1546). 

The distinguishing murk ul Latin philosophy in the Middle A»cs is to be found in 
iis double aim: ills' uitdirslandiii'.: nl Chrisliin laith md its defense aiiainsl those who 
attacked it. Tho I'l'fiirt ;it understanding produced thi'<j|ii«icnl works; tin- effort il defense 
produced apologetic works. This duos not mean, llu" ovci, rh.ir 'i-i im du ■ .iK were nut inter 
i-slcd in pure-lv philosophical problems. Thcv were, but mml nfrcn llu- reason Im iht-it in 
terest was thiit the solutions to these problems had impoi t.ml unpin ;iiihms liir ( Ihristian 
doctrine, indeed, tile solutions adopted were often go\ctned In the doitim.il prim ipli-s 
they wished to defend. In this sense, philosophy was ;»iu;i.fl siilinidni.ileil In theology 
and apologetics. 

'I hi-; it t II ii J e sipiraies i lis' ph ill isup]i\ i'l the .\ ! lilil k Aecs In 'ill both an fie ill :ind Renais- 
sance philosophy Till- nivdlival approach tu philosophy contrasts '.villi dial nf llif ancicnl 
pllil"Soph\ because I '"til 111 i. hissie.il t i recce .Hid 111 RuIUc, pill I' ''."plli. lili' 'i. i.-i.l ,1 I ill ;_cl'-. inde- 
pendent s i.i his .nil I a pii.i.1' 'in iii .hi i p'.'siticii Philosophy ". as a pin's nil unsubordinated iii ,nr. 
other intellectual aclivitv, whose miiin sjoal "as the undirslandin:: nf lilt "nrkl ;mJ nun's 
pi lie In ii. On I he other In nil, l hi- medieval at lit ink- Is ipiili- distinet also from i hat ■ ■( l hi 
Roii-if-sancc, helms i- tin- hum a ills Is I miked upon the classical pas I is a model nl' their ictiv- 
ilv ami, l hi-re fore, rest n red man tu I he center nf attention a nil i haiinckd I heir efforts to the 
iii'ii er>. a i ul i.-mulaiii'ii oi classical li-aininu-, partii nlarh in l lit philosophy nl Plain In cuii- 
1 rasi, philnsiiph'-. in I he \ I id die A;;cs \i as sub' nil in. tied in theology, and I he center nl intel- 
k-clnal iltintinii "is God and his revelation rather than human beiii::s; luiman beings wen 
■.Hid in] nnlv is i i'e llu res ul ( I ml made in h is imauc an J likeness The model adopted h\ the 
miilii-vals " as nut tu he I omul in I he lives and I henries of meiciil ph ilusnphcis, hut instead 
in the lives of saints and their prayers. 

The character ul philosophy in llu A I id ilk- A ;^es is iviik-nt In I he philosophical problems 
miilii-vals ehosi tu iddress, the vvav the: interpreted philosophical problems they found in 
mcienl lews, mid the solutions, thev »avo to most of them. Three of the mosl important 
concerns the muliivals inhtriteil hum llu amimts weiv the pruhlcm of how we know, the 
]>ru|-ik-m ul Gnd's existence, and ihe prnblini of univcrsals. Four ipiisliuiis I lie v raised as a 
result of their theological concerns and lommitmcnts "ere the pruhk-m of the relation 
between faith mil reason, the problem of individuation, the problem concerned with the 
language used to till; abuut God, and the relation between iheologv and metaphvsics. 



Faith and reason 

No other issue concerned the medievals more than the relation of faith to is 

success ...f the pmeiam idnpleil in ihe a;;e I" a ln;ie extent depended in turn o 
in working out this relationship. For ancient philosophers, this had not bee 
for mosl of them were not religious so there was no need to reconcile reason to faith, or 
truths derived from the sfudv nf the world independently of faith to a boily of revealed 
truths known by faith. Umler this rubric, several and different, if interrelated, issuis 
arc contained. The problem is first explicitly formulatid in the second century of the 
Christian era, "lien some earlv Fathers nf the Church ipiisiinnid the merit nf usin^ sci ulir 
learning by those to whom the truth has been rcMaled by God. Two sides are easily iden- 

lili.ible Some rejected tile value oi Sei.tlkii- leilllluUi- all neither, this position is oitill filled 
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hdcism because ol' its i \l I ii si vi- preference 1 1 >r faith. ( ) tilers found a pi an- tor secular lv a ru- 
ing in the understanding of faith. Tertullian (b. ca. 160; d. 220) argued that there is no place 

ini 1 the learning oi intidcls in Christianity and In coined a phrase that has made historv: "I 
believe because it is absurd" {Ciwln quiit ;/::f!;tii;). Annul" those who saw some merit in the 
use of secular learning an J tried to bring it together with revealed truth " .is Justin Marti' r 
(d. ca. 165). 

Augustine followed in the footsteps of Justin Martvr and provided the parameters 
for future discussions of this issue. For him, all truth is one, regardless of the source, so 
lilt Christian can and should make use of" seen I ar learning. However, it is only in the 
Christian iailh that one can I nil' understand the work! and the place of human beings in 
it. Christian doctrine completes, illuminates, and transforms secular learning, providing 
answers to the most important questions and to those for "hid) non-Christians have no 
answers. Moreover, it supplies us with an infallible criterion of truth. Anything found in 
secular learning that contradicts Christian doctrine is false and must be rejected, amthiiig 
concordant with it may be used as long as it is done in the context of faith. 

'I he ci ml rover s\ bet'.veen 1 he approach oil linsc deir. ing the value ol secular learning \iu-.\ 
those advocating lis use surfaced again in the eleventh and twcliih centuries. This time the 
focus " as upon the use ol I nine, known I hen is dialectic, in the understanding of Scriptures. 
Among die an ti- dialecticians was Peter Damian (b. 1007; d. 1072), who went so far as to 
reject not just logic, but even g i a miliar because, as he put it, the I )e: il became the first gram- 
marian " hen he declined the word J)in< in the plural. I lis irrational ism was so strong, and 
his laiih in Cod's pow er so great, thai he argued that God could bring it about that the pa si 
never happened. The must uuispukc-n dialectician was Abdard, known as the Peripatetic 
loan Pallet because of his use of and predilection tor Aristotelian logic. In a control crsial 
book, entitled Sit <1 nun { ) < j ,tnJ S ■)), Abelard shewed that Christian authurities conl rid id 
each other, and therefore an understanding of Christian faith requires the use of logic. A 
more moderate position was adopted by Anschn. Inspired bv Augustine, he argued tor a 
se of logic, in whit h understanding begins w uh tail It but is achieved when the 
:vealed in Scriptures are articulated in logical form. 1 lis view is encapsulated 
in two famous formulas: C.:\ ■,■/■■.■ :>! :i:Ull:zJiu 1 1 believe In order that 1 mav undcrsland ) iiiitl 
F tiles ijiiacrcus in!-:lh\ Inn: (Faith seeking understanding). 

The relation between faith and reason w as also of concern to Islamic and Jewish thinkers 
during this period. One of the most controversial views on the topic was proposed bv 
Averroes. Adopting a strict Aristotelian model of knowledge as demonstration, he argued 
that the understanding oi St ripluivs can never reach the level of know ledge, lor know ledge 
is based on demonstrative reasoning, anil reasoning founded on premisses that arc not 
sell-evident can never be considered demonstrative. Theology does not viekl knowledge 
propcrlv speaking, and I herd ore must be subordinated to philusnpliv, which docs Ai er roes' 
position, as "ell as the position oi those who preferred reason over Iailh, is tisuallv referred 

In lite thirteenth centuiw, boih lSonavtntuic and Aquinas responded to Avcitocs. 
1 i!iii;i\ t iilure rejected the universality of the Aristotelian mode! ol knowledge, though he 
adm itled its competence within its ow n sphere. Since all things in the created order are, for 
Bonn eiilure, signs oi the Uncreated \\ isdom, each sphere of reality must be seen in its 
connection In that Wisdom As a result, although in inv one science knowledge tan be 
acquired " ilhout appeal to revelation, each science and its subject needs to be traced back 
(i:;'iii.:i::) to the Lncrcatcd \\ isdom for a proper appreciation of its role within human 
life and thought. Hence Honavcnturc privileges Augustinian "isdom over and against 
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A nsiniclian science, rejecting the latter as the highest canon of judgment regarding 
human knowledge. 

In contrast to Bonaventure, Aquinas did not reject the Aristotelian model used by 

AvriToeS, hill ['a I 111.-] 1 ,11'gllcd thill II' it ill kllow ledge is ill l In- Sllllc Si Hi. Si nil V kiloW I II I 111" li.jS 

premisses which urs' sclf-ei id i- tit principles - ns is the case with mclaphvsics - hut some 
hitvc- premisses "hich hai c hecii demonstrated in other branches nf knowledge — as with 
oplks, which lakes its principles trmii geometry. Theology is based mi l;iilh, hut it can be 
considered knn' 1 I1.1l.11. because it rests on God's own knowledge, which is the highcsi mK 

llicre can be. A qui mis, niuivm er, made nnim for both ihciilog \ an J philosopln in ihe budv 
of all know led lie in arguing lh;il sunie t nil lis mil be k 1 1 1 > >a ii . Mil'-, ihn nigh fiiith (e g., ( .hiisi 
is (.ii id ), si Mile can be I, nun 11 iinh through reason (e.g.. all material sulisianccs .ire composed 
■ if [11:11 let .111 i.l form ), a 11 J Smile mil be kllow n I 111 1 . HI gll either flilll in 1 lea Si ill (e.g., God exists). 
I ii Sjiile ul ihe ellnrls nl I lomiveiiiuiv, Aquinas, and others, I lie mil lie nee ol Averrocs con- 
1 inued li> be tell '.veil in in ihe si\ leeiuh .. eniui'v an, I priniijiii.il re pen ted i midcm mil inns in nil 
various quarters. 1 he niusl [anmus of these oceuiTed m 1 27 , , ami in chid eel c\ en some vie" s 
which A i|ii in. is himself had held. The popularity ul' Aver roes was more si rough' tell in (he 
laeultv ot ;irls rather than thc-ologv. Among those in the thirleenlh ccnturv accused of fol- 
low in g A vermes loo eloseh was Sigcr ul Bra ham |b. c;i. I 2 -10; d. after 12.12). I le " is ch.ir;_ed 
■villi holding a doctrine of double mull, according to which there is a truth of faith and a 
truth of reason, a nil ihe inn lis cm anil olieti do contradict eieh oilier. Ck-arlv, this "as unac- 
ceptable to must medicals, lur ii undermined the overall program of the age, dial is, (he 
integration of revelation and secular learning into a consistent body of doctrine. 



God's existence 

Proving that God exists was important for the medievals because God's 

angular stone on which the Christian faith rests. It was important in order both to lay down 

ihe toimJal inn 'if all Lhrisiian theology and tn establish a base im .tpologel ic cilnrls J ire, led 
toward Muslims and Jews. 

The ancients had a I reach provided souk arguments for the existence of God, but it was 
I lie medieMls who formulated these in elegant and parsimonious wavs. These arguments 
break down into two types: arguments based on the analysis of concepts and arguments 
b a scd on experience. ( >t the first, ihe mosl 1 anions arc the arguments of Anselm in ihe / J .' ■".<■',,- 
•^:ui! and John 1 )uns Scotus in On llic Fin! Pniu-pL-. Both have come to be known as ver- 
sions ni the so- 1 ailed on l ologicil argument, a u-rm first used in Km nt in designate them. ( If 
the second ivpc, the mosl famous are the live wavs presented in Aqtiinas's Sumnht ,'/;Vu/»- 
giiif, which comprise boih cnsmologimi and ideological arguments. 

Ansclm's argument derives God's existence from the conception of God as that than 
which a greater can mil be thou gill. God exists, lor it he did not, than which a grealer cannoi 
be ihniighl would nnl be llial ihan '.vhieh a greater cannoi be ihoiighl. Anselm assumes, In 
line with his Augitsl ini.ui-Plalonic framework, that something dial exists is greater ihan 
someihing that does not, that the notion of a being thai than which a greater cannot be 
ihi'iiiJii is intelligible, and ihai logical neccssin. has a bearing on exisleiice. lie has been 
criticized lor all three assumptions. Hul to lliis clav there are strong supporters of the 
soundness of the argument. 

Each of Aquinas's live wavs begins b\ taking note of a tact given in experience, such as 
that some things change. From ihis thev go mi to point nut, through various steps, that these 
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hit IS I. Ull II i H lie eXp 1.1 ill ell '.villi! i 111 rteolirso tli ;1 heillg 'A hi! IS nil il 11,11 1- [\ liS pi 'II si hi I" iol 1 I lli-lll, 

and tli is being is God. The first wav argues Imm t ho tact lh;il then is change in tin world 
to ;i first cause i>i (Ik- change. Tin- tttnikl argues [nun the efficient tausalitv in experience 
in the world to a first efficient cause. The third distinguishes hitwun necessary and con- 
tingent beings, ;is well lis lit pa ttn hi nigs thai art ntevssarv in theiiisth e-s ami I hose that arc 
nttessarv through innihcr, ulrimatih ennelu ding ilia! there must lit one necessar. bting 
whoso ntcissarv t\isttntt is not derived from anv other being'. The fourth argues from the 
gradation found in things to a being " ho is hoi h the maximum and I Ik tan so ol those lliings. 
And the fifth argues that all things, intelligent or not, act for an end, and there must be an 
intelligent being who directs them inwards their end. 



The names of God 



Shu", lug that " t tan know Oml was ;is important In (lit midk-vals as pro' lug that lit exists. 
Indeed, because ilit latter implies knowing something about God, one might s;iv that the 
task of showing that we can know God liigicallv precedes the task ui proving he exists 

Several philosuphtrs from antit|iiitv had talked about did. lexis abound in Plato, 
A ristoilc, an el the Stuits that speak about a single divinitv. In all these eases, ho" ever, Gml 
seems to have betn eonetivtd as part of ilit world, knowing God, then, was not tsseiitiall'. 
i.lilleitiit Imm kni>"ing aiiAiliing else, even i[ perhaps more difficult, tor the terms we use 
In talk about the world lie in principle applicable to ( ioil .is well Tilt ( .luisl ian conception 
of God, hnwei er, .. hanged i his. 1 1 (.ioil is 'a hollv i ii her than trial ion and transcends il, then 
il is .juesi in ii able ih.it 1 he lei ms w e use In speak about I he world e.ni also bt applied In him 
The background of this controversy is found in both Augustine's writings and an 
s treatise, probably written by a fifth- tin tin w Svrian monk (known as Pseudo- 
is) who posttl as Uionvsius the Arcopagite, c 
er the ways to understand divine names he 
vith Moses Maimonides {Moshe ben Mail 
Stotus. The issue concerns the application and unci 
fections, such as 'good' and 'just'; no one held that te 



ih.ii 



'bad' and 'unjust', are applicahli 
about God, then it 
particular ahmil (.ioil; and if thi 
God but that he is not tnndai 



ititled On tin- Online Names. Contro- 
ls up in the twelfth and thirteenth 
.on, b. 1138; d. 1204), Aquinas, and 
■standing of terms that express per- 
ns expressing' imperfections, such as 
:o God. If terms of the first sort do not signify anything 
when we use them we do not understand anything in 
do, then it appears that wt understand something about 
lien tally different Imm the wnrltl. The first makes God 
unintelligible; the second makes God part of the world and 
e unacceptable to an orthodox Muslim, lew, or Christian, 
tin Middle Ages tried to find a solution to this dilemma. 
re .He I'.in kinds ni i.-i ms applicable i,, ( ioil Kirs I, it mis thai 
gnifv anviliing ahniil God himself, hut rather art to be under- 



unknowable and the Scriptu: 
therefore not divine. Both ar 

Almost every thinker in 
Maimonides argued that the 
stand for attributes 

stood negatively, as deriving something of God. To say th; 
not evil, and to say that he is just is to say that he is not 
1 1 it ,u lions iln ee'iivei minimal iuii, hut ihe information the' 
hut about what God has dune fur others. 

At the other extreme, Sent us argued thai, in order f'nr the language we predicate of God 
In he effeelh e in prodiu ing niiilersia tiding, I he it must bt at least one term that is used uni- 
vuiallv (i.e., with tin same meaning! "t God and creatures, anel proposed 'heing' as such a 



God is good is to say that he is 
ljust. Second, terms that stand 
■ 'II'-. e-. |s iv ■! ah. .in ( i nil himself 
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term. Tlii' univocitv of I his term grounds our knowledge of God aiul makes possible in speak 
inlclligihh about him. Aquinas adopis a m iddle position, In 1 !", ecu \1 aimonides ,oul Sen us, 
'■villi I hi- iIol trills 1 nl analogs. '1 In- terms ni- predicate of CioJ are mil used cqub ocallv ( i.e., 
■■villi til] it re nt m timings) or univoeallv, hm ana logical I v. 'God is good' Joes not iikjn lli.il 
he is good like we are, or that he is not bad in the sense we are; it means that he is good in 
proportion tu his nam re and ill ns h tit it than " e art, in ;i superlative dig ret, ;is the Pseud o- 
Dionvsius had already stated. 



Theology and metaphysics 

lictaust God is hi the t'tnler of nor understanding, there must lit a discipline devoted in his 
sludv I !iii \\ 1 1 ifh is this discipline? On (he out hand, il is clear that tin- St'riplurts arc the 
source where we can find revealed knowledge of God. lint, on the other hand, the world 
also contains information about God because, as creator, he has left his imprint upon it. 
Indeed, thirteenth-century theologians found texts of Aristotle in the Ah'ttipkys/is that spoke 
of a science concti Hid with God. This save rise to a heated conirovcrsv over whether God 
is studied in th to 1 1 ig \ or in metaplr. si,.s. 

In the Islamic world alrtadv we find diff'tring views with rtsptel to (his issue. Avicenna 
rejected the view that God is studied in nutapln sits because no science proves the exis- 
tence of what it studies and metaphvsics proves the existence of God. On the contrarv, 
Avcrrocs argued that God is studied in nietapln sits, because his existence is not proven in 
this science but in physics. On the Latin side, Aquinas distinguished between sacred doc- 
trine, that is iheologv bused on Scriptures, and what we now tail natural tliiologv, that is 
theology based on the study of the world. Moreover, he contrasted both of these disciplines 
■villi metaphvsics. On I he one hand, boili sacred dot trine anil nalural tliiologv sludv God: 
the first studies God as revealed in the Scriptures and the second studies God as revealed 
in creation. On the other hand, metaphvsics does nut sludv God prima rib, but rather studies 
he in;.: i/iui being, thai is, being insofar as it is neither this kind of (e.g., human, divine), nor 
this individual (e.g., Socrales, God) being. Metaphvsics studies God onlv secondanh. as 
the first cause of being. Scotus agrees with Aquinas to the extent that he too believes that 
tile proper object of study of thcologv is God, whereas that of metaphvsics is being ./■'!,,■■ 

This apparent agreement between two towering figures did not help to settle the matter, 
however, for the very understanding ni being ,iu-:t being "as at issue. Aquinas and his fol- 
lowers argued thai being -./iht being is to be understood as the last acl (y.w) anil pt-ritttinii 
of ,\n is st nee in an individual cnlitv, anil distinct in rial in. from the essence. But hoi h Scoi us 
a nil Ockham rejected this conception of being. Indeed, OcLham e'en rejected the notion 
ill at am science has a single objei.1 oi siuih. A Hording to him, sciences are m tie I v collec- 
tions of menial propositions and because these propositions have different subjects, one 
cannot say that anv science has onlv one subject or object. 



How we know 

The problem of how we know beings oilier than God was introduced into the Middle Age; 
by Augustine's dialogue L'n ihc Tcachi:. The ostensive problem raised in this work is the 
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purpose ill l hi.- list ni nurds. Inn the real uiiikrlving ommn is the ulJ Plalnnic issue of 
whether we can be taught. Plato's answer to this t|utstion hml been negative: We cannot be 
laughl because the objects ill knowledge arc immaterial Ideas, ami the only way to know 
ill esc is ih rough a Jii'eLt ell cull liter with tile ill ill a \ii\-\ inns life, when we were mil fcttiivd 
to the bode. Our onlv hope fur acquiring knowledge in this lib.- is in he [iinindid ihrniiuh 
language of the Ideas we once knew. Augustine tullii"eJ clnsclv mi Plain's (outsteps bin 
because, as a (Christian, he could mil accept ihe prc-evislciKc ol ihe soul, he mi'diiicd the 
Phil' ill ii scheme. ( Jirisl bet miles I he It ache r who places Kit as in nur inemnrv ami It is thtiv 
ill ill we e no m tiler them bv being reminded nt them through \\ mils. An Justine's i lew becamt 
kno'c it as i he 1 k '1.1 rule nl I llniniii.il inn, bec.nist he nseil ihe Plan >n it mil a pit' ir ni light In 
ikseribc how Christ makes us set Ideas: Christ is like tile Sun, which illumines nur minds 
with knowledge of intelligible realities. 

This doctrine turned intu nnc nf ihe must import am battlegrounds h el ween Augustinians 
ami Aristntelians in the later Middle Ages. Almost everyone accepteil Augustine's metaplmr, 
but that is where the agreement ended. Bonaventure and Henry of Ghent <b. ca. 1217; d. 
12 l, .i) aiming others trieil to answer some of the questions raised bv the doctrine and to 
resnlve some of its ambiguities, but Aquinas ami Sonus opposed tht-st interpretations. 
Aquinas argued thai the light about "hich Augustine was sptaking is num other llian (lit 
II.! in i a I Ik' lit nf reasiui, so thai ilium in at inn is a natural, rather than a siipunalural, process. 
Senilis, although i Frant istan, npp'istd llmiavcmurc and I knn, in Mils. [ K- argued lh.il 
Iltnrv's liiLtrprtlafiiin ni Augustine leads to skepticism, and that knowledge is possible 
crstond in a supernalural '■>. av 



Universals 

liolli Arisintlt and Plain had m.tde ck-.ir that knowledge proptrh speaking is of the uni- 
versal, ami tilt aulliiiriiv nt Augustine had added further support for this view, k now ledge, 
in a strict sense, is not about this or that cat, but about cat, not about this man or that man, 
but about man in general. The medievals getu-ralh atcejittil this, but at ihe same time in us l 
of them held that not just substances in the Aristotelian sense (e.g., diis cat, this man), but 
also the features nt substances (e.g., a cat's black fur color, a man's ratmnalitv I were indi- 
vidual. This posed a host of episttniokgkal and mclaphvsk.il problems, one of which is 
known as the problem of universals. 

In the early part of the age, the problem was framed in terms of three questions Por- 
phvn lilt Phoenician (b. ca. 1M; d. .>b4) had asked in the Isiia^i' concerning gtntra \iu-.\ 
spec its, and " Inch the m til it va Is toil ml in lioetliius' translation of that work: ( I ) A re l lungs 
like animal and man s. .m tilling in the mind unlv or also something outside the mi nil; i 1 ) II 
thev are something nutsii.lt the mind, are thev material i>r immaterial 1 And (.>) arc thev 
M 'incihing separate and dilkienl trnm indk id nil, sensible things, oi' somti lung in l htm and 
like them' lintihiits himseli gait raiher ambiguous answers to these c|uestions, wlnth kit 
much lor ol lit rs to do. Roughly he held that animal and man art bnih something in the mind 
ami something niilsklc the mind '1 he' are understood in one way in the mind ;\nd e\isi in 
another wav in things outside the mind; in the mind they are understood as universal, 
whereas outside the mind thev are individual and sensible. M nrtm ei, explicit l\ adiipiiifj .in 
Aristotelian stance, ivhith he itislilied because lit was ciitnintnting on a work dealing ".iih 
A ristotlt, he rejected tilt view that genera and species exist separate! 1 . I mm iiulk idu.ii things 
outside the mind. 
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Challenged Ii v liocthius' ans" its, subsequent jutlti >[■■; developed main posiiiniis in 
tin- carlv Middle Ages. They ranged from the extreme realism of Friutciia, according to 
whom genera and species are Platonic Ideas, to tin- extreme nominalism of Roscelin (b. ca. 
1050; d. 1120), who held they are mere individual utterances. The most sophisticated view 
was offered by Abelard, '.vlio argued that universals arc words that are created to be predi- 
cated of several tilings. Although these words do not cause an understanding of anv indi- 
vidual tiling in pa it ic ii Lie", bin rather of a conception common to many of them which the 
in mil vint rives, the cause ol' their imposition is to He found in the status of individual things. 
'I he status ilsell is not a thing, or anv kind of realitv, bill mere I v '.vhat t hint's arc. 'I he stilus 
of Socrates and Plato is man, but man is no entity other than Socrates and Plato. In spite 
of ihe sophistication of AHclard's theory, there "ere manv e|uestions that it left unanswered 
and which were taken up Hv subsequent authors. 

In the thirteenth cenlurv, the lernis of the controversy changed somewhat because of the 
intruducl iuii ol ru-'v lerminolugv iuimd in I lie recent translal inns of Ansloile and the com- 
mentaries upon them hi AvciTucs and Avicenna. Instead of speaking about tenc-ra, species, 
or universals, the talk changed to natures. Moreover, the question "as framed in terms of 
their unity and being: \\ hal kind ol being Mid unity do natures have? The classic moder- 
ate posit inn was taken Hv Aquinas, who argued I hat natures can He considered aHsolutclv ur 
in relation to the mind or individual I hints. Absolutely, nnh what is included in I heir dcti- 
nil inns belongs lo natures. Therefore, thev cannot He said to have being or unite, bin neither 
can they be said to lack them. Because the ilefmi 
animal," only animalitv and rationality can be said I 
And because being and nnilv, just like whiteness, ; 
cannol He said to belong in man considereil is mar 
belong to it. The nature "man" is as neutral with respect ti 
lespecl to "hiteness Being and uiim belong 
relation to the mind or to individual things outside the n 
are cuntepls proper I v speaking and, thif ctuiv, are unh eisil ami h-,\\ e menial being. In rela- 
tion to individual limits, natures ire individual and hue imlb idual being. Man, "hen 
understood, has both being md unite, the being proper to the mind, where it is found as a 
concept, anil the unite proper to universals, Hecause it can He used to think about not anv 
man in particular Hut about each and every man. Man, considered in relation tu in do. idi.i.ii 
men, has boi h indii id tial being and unite, ihe being anil unin of each man "here it is found 
as their nature. 

I >oi h Si i >ius anil t kkham developed '. ie\\ s that disagreed '.villi that ui Aquinas, hu( In 
opposite di reet ions. Scot us mm ed closer lo realism a nil 1 Ickham closer to nominalism. Fur 
Sen n is, mm res t' 'iisidereil absolutely have a being anil unite po j per In ihemseh. es. Thus, In 
individuals, natures have a double- unity and a double being, their own and that of individu- 
als. M in his a being :U\d unity proper In nal mvs, so that m this man there is a double being 
and unity: the being anil unilv of the nam re and the being ami unin of the individual. 

Ockhani was quite dissatisfied « iili this view anil ipplied in it his I am mis Razor, accord- 
ing in w hi eh i-\p la mi t in ns slii hi kl nm multiply en lilies be von J necessity. For him, there is 
no such a thing as a nature considered ibsolulelv; there are only universal concepts in the 
moid and individual l hints outside the mind. The notion of a nature considered absiiltilelv, 
whether that nature is conceived neitlralh is Aquinas did, or as having some being and unity 
as Senilis diil, is superfluous. The existence of universal concepts in the mind can be 
explained in terms of the natural capacity of the mind to form a general concept based, on 
the particular experience of individuals. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Individuation 

Those authors who attributed some status tu natures in things outside the mind naturally 
asked themselves the question of what it is in things that makes them iikIivkIh.iI. II all the 
terms m predicate 'it indiv id ua I things indicate something uni' ei ^,il m common In til 1.111, 
what is individual in things? This was a particulai Iv important question lor medieval 
authors, anil one iihich had been gcncrallv neglected In the ancients. Both Plain ami 
Aristotle hail talked about inilivlilnals, hill their primarv concern was will] universal* ami 
their status. 1m the meilievals, the order el importance was reversed, because tor thetn God 
was mil mil' ersal anil had ei en become an individual person in I he world. M "ivmir, U oil's 
creation was etmeeived as individual and endowed, as Augustine had pointed out, with a 
value higher than die ideas through which we know it. 

The first author to raise questions concerning imliviilualion was Bnethius in On the 
Trimly, a treatise devoted to the explanation tit how {..iod fan he both one suhstanee and 
1 hree persons pur him, indii klu.dii 1 is I he result nl the I mil ille ot .nciileiils ( i.e., o| teat u res 
which are not neeessarv to the thing ) suhstanees hai e, anil ultimately, it ill 10 have all other 
aendenls in common, oi the plaee llu-\ oeciip'. A lih'-iii; h this '■ leu is eonlioveisi.il, it 
ell] 01 eil en "no otis popular if. ihroughoiii the ear!'- M idille A lies A I lei A lie lard's challenge 
in the tn cltlh ccnluri, hou ei cr, il was gcnernlh rejected. 1 le argued that a ee id en is eannoi 
111-I r- id u.iie a substance hefause a suhstanee is prior to its aeeidetils insofar as particular 
accidents are not neeessarv lor the substance. 

Ockham and other conceptualises anil nominalisls diil not think they needed to find a 
pi mciplc o] individuation because they held that onlv individual things exist and univer- 
sals, or natures, are nothing hut concepts produced bv mental processes. Realists, however, 
who held universals or natures are something real outside the mind, had to identih a prin- 
ciple of individuation. A popular view was to hold that substances are imlii ulual owing to 
their matter In an A ristoiclian irame'i oil,, n here subslames arc o 'in posed ol mat lei ami 
lorm, and lorm is common, this view makes sense prima taeie. Upon [urlher anahsis, 
however, it appears that matter also is common ami lllis makes it diitieult lor il to individ- 
uate. A i|ui lias's response v, as to propose that it is not matter hi itself thai imlii id u ales, bin 
ralher matter taken together will] i|uanlitv, which he underslooil as ilimensions. This was 
unsatisfactory to Scotus, wdio pointed mil ilia! quanlitv is as common as matter and there- 
fore ihe combination of the two cannot explain individuality Instead, he proposed a sm 
■^iriiiiis principle ol imlii id nation, a lormahl\ he calleil l h is n ess. This is an unanalv/al'le and 
1 ■ 1 ■ i ■.. M r 1. . 1 1 : 1 c pi maple n hose mih function is to individuate, hach individual, then, has a 
common nature with a unity and being proper to itself, anil also a principle of individua- 
tion which makes it a this This principle and the common nature are distinguished more 
than concepts are, but less than real things are; thev are distinguished formally. 



'I he problems d iscussed aboi e provide onh a small sample ot I he man v that the medievals 
addresseil. Indeed, except for problems only subseqiieiilh raised because ot advances in 
science anil lechnologv (e.g., irtiliiial iiilclligciuc), tile meilievals seem lo have touched 
upon most of the pliilosuphii.nl problems ot perennial interest. .Although meilieval philoso- 
phv is signilii. anth. dillcrcnl trom eontemporarv philosophv insofar as it is primarilv cou- 
ld 
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vith the integration ul revelation ;inJ st-ti.i Li r learning, nonetheless it has much in 
i it. For example, it shares with anaktie pliilusnph 1 . ;iii emphasis on linguistic 
preeisinn, I lie use ot lechniial language, .111 argumentative spirit, ami the view that philo- 
sophical problems can he si 1 1 veil hv draw ing distinctions. And it shares with continental phi- 
lusuphv a toiiccrn wiih heing mill llie c\isteiilial issues ih.ii illeel humans Much can lie 
found in 1 lie die'-, a I philosophy I hercloiv, ili.u shun Id he ui iiikivsi in con temp' ■ 1 ■ li i v philosu- 
phers — not just as a matter ul antiquarian citriusitv, hut also as a source of philosophical 
understanding. 
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The Ancient Philosophical Legacy and 
its Transmission to the Middle Ages 

CHARLES H. LOHR 



Medieval learning " as characltTi/cd bv ;in attitude which « ;is dominant - though in varving 
degrees anil v;n'\ mil- ei rcu m start ces - I torn the time of A leu in to that of Bella rm inc. Fur the 
Middle .A ges it '■>. as in 'l tin- uiilr. id u ;il iv ho taught, but the Quirt h through the ck-rgv. Ck-ri- 
c:il science was the corporate transmission oi traditional wisdom. The task of the monastic 
leach t-r was ordered to the service of God and ten lered on the understanding of (j oil's word 
as recorded i ■. • ilings and interpreted bv the Fathers. The leaehtr's authority 

■■vas guaranteed In Scripture and the Church Fullers. Within this concept ion, a standard 
method of interpretation was developed based on the presumed concord a nee ol the lunda- 
mental authorities the ll.ble and the Church Fathers, above all AUGUSTPJE, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and ( ircgon the I ireat — and schools evolved " huse I line I ion w as the training nl 
masters wlm should transmit traditional learning '" God's people. 

The master saw the aits of the li'ivatm (logic, grammar, and rhetoric) and quadriviuni 
i arithmetic. • . ■ ■■■> i ■ , and astronomy) as nn i led " nil I lieu lop. in one com pi cheri- 
sh c svstem nl knowledge in accordance with Augustine's (unrealized) vision, lint lie knew 
little ill Greek philosophy and science, and, apart from some notions fransmiltctl bv ( Cicero, 
Martianus ( .apella, and ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, very little of Aristotle. Although the Aristotelian 
logic fitted neatly into the scheme of the liberal arts, BOETHIUS' translations could have but 
little influence in the monastic schools of the early Middle Ages. 



A first stage: the twelfth an J early thirteenth centuries 

From the tie' enlh cell tun knowledge " as no longer con fined to reunite monasteries. \\ ith 
the rise of the towns, new schools appeared and "ith them a new tvpc ol teacher. This teacher 
turned firsl to the legatv he had inherited through the ancient Ini'iiui;. Fie found that he 
would require a new form of school and a new method of interpretation. The new master 
would not onlv transmit traditional learning, he would h;\\ e lo question its authority. 

FYom about this tune the new masters slowlv pieced together the original fabric of 
Aristotelian logic, with the exception of the theory of proof as it is found in the Pus/cnm' 
Analytics. The Aristotelian method of the topics and the treatment of the fallacies were 
reconstructed from hints in the available "oiks of Aristotle a nil Cicero and from the trea- 
tises of Boethius surrounding them. 

ABELARD'S D'uilciliiit is worlds awav from the in on as tic idea of ill a lie tie and it shows that 
the full range of Aristotelian logic, "hich became known in the latter half of the l"vllth 
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ecu tu rv, T"n.-t_;iiii t- known because ill is 11 l- \\ general ion had sought the w nrks containing it anil 
their searching was ilscll a form "I interpretation. Tin masters' studv <>[ Aristotelian Ingle 
Jiil mil proceed without opposition lium the representatives i>f I Ik- traditional conception 
of the cleric's task. The polemics of BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX against Abelard represent the 
reaction nt llii older, monastic idea to the new, urban conception nf tin- teacher's role. By 
the middle of the twelfth century these new masters hail come to realize that there were 
whole areas of kimw ledge nf which rhev knew onlv the names. The new generation's search 
for hitherto unknown sciences is the expression nf its own new self-image. 

Parallel to the effort to forge a new tool fur the sciences, ;i //•ivnm •iriiiiHttu;, ran an awak- 
e n in a' interest in l lie subjects nl iIk- old ,/ii!i,/ni'iiiin. The function nf the masters whose trade 
it was to teach was no longer simply th;it of transmitting traditional Latin wisdom. New 
l lanslaiinns nf the Psi-udn-1 linnvsius hail to be absorbed. The School of Chart res eon- 
fronted the Bible and the Fathers with the Tinnitus of Plato. ALAN OF LQ.LE sought to work 
Platonic notions iili. Christian llicnlugv, i-mploi in;; the n 1 1- 1 1 1 ■ n 1 1 1 1 ■ ■^. '■ ol I he new i\ trans- 
lated /..■■/'iv ilt' iii mis. Through contact with ti a: elers in Sicilv and Spain and " ilh Jewish 
siholars in southern France, the masters gained some knowledge of Creek anil Arabic phi- 
losophic my.\ science. I laving learned the names of num new and strange sciences, thev 
turned to the translators. The additions which these interpreters of tile classical tradition 
made to medieval knowledge were immense: in geometry anil optics Linlid, in aslrnnnm'. 
Ptnlemv, In medicine 1 1 ippoe rales and (.iaieii, and above ill — fur met In id, tor system, tor 
wholly new and iindivaint-ol sciences — the works of Aristotle, the Philosopher par excel- 
lence, together with his Muslim and Jewish commentators, ALFARAB1, AYICENSJA, ALGAZALI, 
AVERROES, and MAIMON1DES. 

At this stage the reception of Aristotle was part of a vast effort to absorb the philosoph- 
iial, medical, astrological, and natural sciciuc not unlv of ancient CTci-cc, hut also of past 
and li ui temporal'-. Judaism and Islam. The A risioielian cue 1 , l lope ilia provided I lie I r ami- 
work for all this new material. At Barcelona, In the Archives of the Crown ol Aragon, there 
is a manuscript (Ripoll 109 fa. I34r-158v) which contains a guidebook or manual for stu- 
dents in l lie arts facitll \ in Paris. '1 his text, which " as apparently based on carh ill irleciil li- 
ce ntnrv praclice, " as composul a ho nt 1 !'■> i) — 111 bv -mi unknown master uf the laeultv for the 
bench t ol st n di- nls who had lo prepare for examinations. 1 1 reveals ver\ elearlv the rule w hich 
the Aristotelian encyclopedia plaveil In mastering the ancient legacy. 

F"or the author of the guidebook, the arts are no longer simply the seven liberal arts of 
the tnvinin and i/iiit,/nviiii!i; thev comprise rather all the philosophical And seieiitilie dis- 
ciplines tu-wlv rcio\ i red at his time. A ikI because the author at tempts to situate the plan of 
sit i dies in the arls iacnll\ within the context of a complete classification of the sciences, these 
arts include some disciplines as yet unknown to him. 

After some reflections on the nature nf philosophy, the aulhur db ides his subject into 
three bianches- rational, namr.il, .md pr.icl ical m iU"t a I phi I- 'Snph\ L ndcr rational philos- 
ophy In takes up the subjects of the inviiiw. assigning to grammar the works ol Priseian 
and 1 lonatns, to rhetoric Cicero's. /)■: inviiittnnt, and to dialectic Aristotle's < h ^,iiuin tngelhir 
with the hagii«L' of Pnrph: rv and the logical t realises of Boethius. 

Natural philosophy he divides into meiaplivsus, maihemalics, and phvsics. For meta- 
physics I he standard texts are Aristoik's M:!iiphvsus anil the pseiulo-A ristoielian I.ibcr Jc 
■iiinsis. Under maihemalics lie takes up the suhieets of the ,/ii:iJnvi:iii;, but assigns to some 
of its branches works "hich "ere unknown in the earlier Middle Ages. To astronomy he 
assigns Ptolemy's .-f/ic-cjv.i; , to gcumetn Kuclid's A/i'w.vc.'.s, to arillimelic Boethius' Ji:s!:!u- 
!in itritiuth'tit'ii, and to music Boethius' Ii:s!:!ii!:h iminiit. Phvsics, being at a loner degree of 
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abstract inn ill Liu mclapln. sics and malhein.il its, is described as i, ,■,/.' ,'.■,■; n;iluf;i!:> m/i-nnr. I lerc 
arc taken up all tin- works i Ik n ascribed to A ristoik mi natural philosophy: I'll )•<■■-. .<, dealing 
with the general principles ol uhansi; /)■:■■.<<:", dealing w ill: ihe tin' nil motion of the celes- 
li.il bodies; !)<■ «ciiciiil:ti);i t! inniiplinii.:, dealing with llu lour sublunary elements which 
explain generation anil corruption; Mdi'ni'ii, dealing with a "Teat variety of natural phe- 
nomena; IX: p/iii'iis. !>■: ■imiiuilii'ii), />■: iiiin/u. Piir.ii iiiilni'it/iii, and /.V «!».'« ,-j/,-,/.j , dciling 
with the whole range of animate nature. 

Most interesting is the author's treatment <>[ mural philosophy, divided into the treat- 
ment of the life nf the snul, first in its relation in (Jo J, then in its relation to others, aiul 
linallv in llsclf Mere the author's assignment of texts to llu different branches lacks ihe 
claritv we have foil nil in the other seel inns. The srudv nf rhe life ul I he soul in (.in, I Ik- kk-n- 
I iiies '.villi theology, hul he iiul ie ;i i e s no slandard le\l. I he other divisions relive! A ri sloth's 
clissilication ol I he pracl k.ii disciplines in In 1 hose concerning I lit individual, 1 he lamih., and 
the stale. But the author does mil yet know the Lh'i'niniiniiii and the Pn/i!/:>, and so assigns 
Cicero's Di njjiiin tn the consideration of the life of the son! in the i.miilv, and the stui.lv of 
Ruin an and canon law to the consideration of the life of the soul in the slate I Ie assigns 
Aristotle's Ethics only to the treatment of the life of the soul in itself After the treatment 
of ethics the aulhur adds the note that two other books are also read in the facultv of arts: 
Plato's Tiaittt'its and Bocthius' I).: .<>i:.ui/.i limit pliilomphitic: 

This students' guide marks a delinitv stage in the evolution nf the medieval arts facultv, 
l he final stage in the format inn of a new type of sell on I, a sell on I representing the interests 
of the new, urban type nf master and his basically unelerical conception nf the scientific 
enterprise. A I tin nigh the authnr attempts to assign 1 henlng; a plan- annul a I lie pi. id u. al dis- 
ciplines, his concern is rather with the A ristnlclian svslcin of iIk sciences. This system w III 
lead the masters of arts inevitably to Aristotle's division of the practical sciences. The author 
dues mil' vet kimw all the works ul A rislotle's practical philosophy lint he dues know the 
names of the sciences, and no dntiht his cnlleagucs "ere searching the libraries nf hurope 
for copies of the works to be translated. 

The Aristotelian classification ul rhe sciences was thus ii 
Aristotle's n'.vn 'vnrks It also supplied the Inmc'.vurl, lor tin- i 
material, for the l.iTcck, Arabic, and llebrew works on mathematics, istrolngv, medicine, 
and natural science I hat I he translators nf the late twelfth and early thirteenth c 
nude available Kven mure significantly, ihe A ristoielian system of the si 
for the formation ol the iiK-dk-i a I university. 



A second stage: the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

On M arch 1 '■' , 1 2.ss, A ristotelianism " is nfliciallv adopted in the L nil ersilv of Paris as ihe 
arls la cull 1 , proclaimed a ne'v s\ 1 lab us which imposed the stiiih ul all the know u wurks ul 
Aristoile. (In that day a second stage in ihe attitude to the ancient philnsnphical legacy 
began. The arls faculn became whii '.ve might call a philosnphical laciiltv, wild a Ic-ndencv 
in develop a leat hing independent ol ihe then lug ic.il taeull v Sir h i development wis bound 
tn cause a growing rivalry between the two faculties. The conflict had broken out al least as 
early as ihe si tide ills' guide. Il enncer tied al first mural philosophy The authm distinguished 
between the point of view of a philosopher and that of a theologian: "Tn which we replv 
1 li.il spy. 1 1, ing phi l(iv .pineal I', w e a iv I lie en i ire cause [ol our good ;ic tionsj, bui speaking ihe- 
ologii.allv, we are not capable of good aclions, bur It is necessary that Gnd pnur grace into 
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us." In a few decades, questions concerning the eternity of the world and t hi.- immorlalit'. 
n( file human soul "ere added In the questions regarding ".hii.li philosophy ami iheolugv 
were thus expressly opposed. But far more profound than these particular differences was 
llie distinction lie I ween then logical and philosophical d iscourse In which our master of arts 
here appeals. 

'I he prescription ol llu- A rislutelian on 1 pus as file lias is ul instrueliiui in llie ni'ts faculty 
brought with it fur tile masters the obligation nl interpreting the lexis 1 he\ had sought ai tcr 
'1 heir commcnlarics on the works of the Phiicisujihe-f open a new epoch in the hislurv 
i if medieyal exegesis. As cariv as our students' guide we find the author, in the text cited 
.ih"iv. ,.l isuilg U ishillg between pit i I" 1 " jph K.J I .Hid I llei il' Jgieal discourse (/■'/:; .■.':./.■■■ ;; :.■■:/:'( . : .. 

p/i:/ii)'iplitis; /m/HCiii/ii sctitiuhim liiciiliigm cl secundum vcritatem). SiGER OF BRABANT explains 
his pin pose e\ en mote cxpln itlv: "We seel, w hai llie philosophers meant in this matter, their 
intention rather than the truth, because we proceed philosophically." 

Medieval exegesis had been concerned with the Bible. Its premiss was that the exegete 
was already in possession of a truth revealed bv t.iud himself. The task ul the exegete was 
nul llie discovery ul new trill lis, but rather llie tin veiling ul the truth concealed in the words 
of llie sacred text. In ateomplishing ill is task, lie nut unlv turned to the cu unci Is -.uid t Juui h 
Fathers as authorities iu lead him. he also fell himsell, as a li' nig link in a corporate under- 
taking', eiiduweil with the same authority to teach. In the twelfth centnrv, as discrepancies 
among his authorities became increasingly obtrusive, his conviction thai the tradition nt' 
whieh he was custodian w as at huttum cube re ill guided his el Juris lo pe net rale more decplv 
into the truth of God's word as a sort of com unit ti //iscmvLiut/uui. 

The point of departure of the masters of arts was radically different. Sigcr of Brabant 
and his fellow masters were the first to want to interpret philosophical texts ''philosophi- 
cally ", l hat is, in the verv unclerical way u[ abstracting' I rum ihe question ul (he truth ui i In- 
k-aching. Their task was no] the unveiling u[ a truth already possessed hut hidden; it was 
rather llie discussion ul the opinion of a musi distinguished mlk-ague. Kor this reason Siger 
gave the following rule for the interpretation of Aristotle: "It should be noted by those who 
undertake to comment upon the books of the Philosopher that his opinion is not to be 
concealed, even though it be contrary to the truth." A further consequence of this "philo- 
suphual procedure" was that llie interpreter n^^d make no elfurt at a ciiicurJiit Jhcui'J.in- 
tiuin. The theologian sought to unveil a truth concealed, the philosopher need not seek to 
conceal the errors in his sources. Since the work of Aristotle, the primary source for a 
ni ember ot the arts tacullv, was I or him neither a new dugma nor iin inlallible guide, he need 
make no clerical allcmpt at hainiuiii/ing seience and the 1 iiblc. The interpreter, having aban- 
doned the notion ui trulli possessed fur the nuiiuii ul i rui h to be suiight, lotild approach 
the text of the Philosopher in a critical, questioning way. 

Behind this revolution lav no doubt the r,V /■<,,'» conllicls between Aristotle's teachings 
and the doctrines of faith. The masters of arts were confronted with an important litera- 
ture opposing various interpretations of Aristotle: AI.BKRTUS MAGNUS, /.),■ XI ' /n-ni'/ai.'iiii! ■!/.<; 
THOMAS AQUINAS, Dc uiulatc intelkctus contra Averroislas; Giles of Rome, De ermribus 
.■■'/.'. .■',■.'■■■.■■ l .'■/. i ,■;. , :'(.'.■.■; the eomlemnalions ul 127H and 127,-. In the tan ul such opposition, n was 
difficult to maintain that Aristotle had spoken the whole truth. But this revolution in the 
theory of interpretation represents ihe beginning ol the end of the clerical paradigm for the 
scientific enterprise. The maslers ol arts could recognize ihe deliciencies in Aristotle's teach- 
ing. But in hLn they found a new model not only for interpretation, but also for science. 

The theologians had traditionally attempted to solve problems arising nut of divergent 
authorities liv seek ing a si anil point i torn \\ hi eh all the relcvanl texts could be brought into 
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harnionv. Hut in tlii- ill in (.1.-11 ih Lcnuir\ the iie-wl; translated philosophical md * ii-ni iiie 
sour,, es rendered que si ion lb It ill i.- simple u ■ no irdmccs whir h 1 he twill til a-niiii , i hid made 
bi.-fvi.-t n authorities Inn n i- J lu lilt I ..il in ecclesiastical l rid it ion. In this ni-» si tun Ion, si mi t 
rejected thi. new literature and attempted, be ecclesiastical condemnations, to prevent its 
lit- i tig read; others, like BONAVLN TURF. ;iiul PLTF.R OLI\ I, saw in Aristotle tilt apocalvprk bc-asl 
iif l lit List davs anil Unit ri'l ugc in tht historical spci ulaiions i >t [i ■Lii.lrini ol Kioie. still other 
1 1 if lie:; u iis, like A Ibi-rl iht Ureal a nil Thomas Aquinas, show id ihtnisth is receptive to the 
lie"' sourtes and tried in a new and very subtle wav to continue the clerical enterprise of a 
I'm: in Jiii iliniinhuiliini;. 

Thomas went furthest in the attempt tn answer the challenge posed by the approach of 
the masters ul arts to the new literature. As a theologian, he had to maintain the existence 
of truths revialcd in the Bible that I ra list end til human uiidi-rsiandiiig. Al iht saint rime, 
iht encounter with iht religious (cachings of Judaism \\\v.\ Islam had constrained Latin 
1 Iif >ln;_ ians to at tempt lilt construct ion ot -.w\ apologtiic ruse J on arguments accept ah It to 
iht thu.c lailhs because such argumtnls coukl he hastd onlv on ralional demonstration, 
'I 1 1 ofii as sought lo i usiih. the ini lusniii oi philosophical questions in the subject matter ol 
1 heologv I! tea u st i htoh igv is iht science ot n: tlation, he mainlained that ( iod had n veiled 
no I onlv siriclb supernal li imI 1 ruths, hut also somt t rut lis which ait philosophical J v dimon- 
sirahlt. Foi 1 example, God revealed his existence, for otherwise but few men would have 
attain td certain knowledge ol this truth. Nevertheless, 1 horn as arguid, (.iod's existence can 
be also demonstrated, and lit proposed five ways of doing so. The first canst "hose ixis- 
tenct has been rational I v d tin on si rated on the basis of the principles ol the philosophers is 
that very being whii h the ( Christ ian h\ revelation knows as God. 

The concord between philosophy and nidation that Thomas intended involved not only 
l lit J tm on si ill ion oj rainiiiilh accessible truths, bin also [lit discovery of natural analog its 
to transcendent truths and the ordering of both natural and supernatural truths in a scien- 
tific wav. Thomas's theologian had therefore to turn to nature and could employ in this 
effort the works of "the master of them that know" (Dante). In the Aristotelian logic, 
'I hiMiias lound prescriptions lor the ordering ol llicologkai doctrine as a strict science. In 
the A risloielian melaphvsics, he found the principles tor iht demonstration of l nil lis such 
as iht existence, infinite, and omnipotmtt of God. In the A ristoielian natural philosoplr-., 
lie found natural analogits to iht hierarchical ' iew of the world that the clerical tradition 
had handed down. 

It was in dealing with A ristoielian astrmmmv that Thomas was forced to take a position 
with regard to a type of discourse different Irom I hat btlwttii diss en l ing theological author- 
ities. The translators from A cubic and ( ireel, had made available two mulualh. opposed dis- 
cussions of the problem of celestial motion: Plok-mv's .-f/n.-'iVrvj;' and Aristotle's i)c nir/i/. 
While the profession;)] astronomers of the period ailopled Plokmv's theorv of eccentrics 
and epievcies and paid little intention to Aristotle's thtoiw of homotenlrit spheres, lilt 
iheologi.ins were vtiw dislnrbtd hi' the contradiction between Plolcmv's mil htni.o k li 
astronomy, " hich claimed lo save the phtiiomtna, -,\nd A risiotk-'s ph\ sical theorv, winch w as 
presented as a deduction Irom first principles. 

'I h onus's at i em pi a I a so] n lion oi this problem show s i [curie i lie ilil ttrtiut between his 
1 he o logical intcTprilatioti ol' A ristoi It -,\nd what n t ma\ call iht philosophical in I tip relation 
of lilt maslc-rs of arts, For Thomas iht harmonious order found In A ristoi It's phvsical theorv 
was based on ibsolulth certain, mctijiliesical principles. To the argument thai Ptolemv's 
In poihi-ses are supported [i\ experience, Thomas rejolneil that (whereas I a Is ill cation inval- 
idates an hvpothisis) [lit txperimtnt.il verification of -.in hvpoihisis does noi iii-ci-ssirilv 
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dciiiunslralc il. Although 'l'hinii;is llius formulated explicitly one of the most ill) pi nl:i ri< 
principles in the theory of science, lit- employed it to render harmless thk- objections to his 
l biological inlcrpretalion ul Aristotle's astronomy — in the hope that some day a w av mighi 
be I'nund tu make Arislotlc's thcoi v agree with experience. His appeal In ills' principle lh.il 
verification does nut J em <> ns mile ;in liv pot lies is nu-ant onlv that his ei inception of the con- 
corshmcc between philosophy and le'clation need nut lie disturbed bv the cunrrarv data of 

Armed with '1 Immas's principle, the clerical worlsh 
the time of Hcll.iiniiiic and disappeared only with the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The falsificatio: 
implied for many the falsification of Thomas's approai 
challenge posed bv the new literature was in fact the 
clerical conception of science as the corporate transmit 

The rejection bv the masters of arts of the inclhoi 
the notion of a prior truth known by faith to which phili 
formed to the image ihev had ul themselves as the sui 
their own status was nui based on an appeal to autho 
made mistakes. The anlhuritv ul ilu-ir teaching was gi 
claimed no authority in the sacred sciences, they enjo> 
liberty that brought with it the many new, un-Aristott 
and fifteenth centuries 

The masters of arts regarded their work as philosophy, but it was meant to take up the 
vasi I eg as i i lu-i had inherited I rum a m iej nil v - a legacy " hi eh embraced logic and mathe- 
matics, mechanics an si astronomy, ethics anil poln ic.il iheorv '1 he distinction between philo- 
sophical ind the 1 1 logical (iiul trulli, but I discniirse eiiablesl them not onlv to break with the 
clerical conimciilan tradilion, but also to give the medieval arts faculty a new autonomy. 
No longer simph the galcwav to theology, the arts tacullv became iin institution on ,m es]ti,il 
fouling with the faculties o[ Ian; medicine, and ths-ologv. The "philosophical procedure" 
made it possible for the masters of arts to turn increasinglv from the exposition to the 
sjiiesi ion-form ul cum nis-n tare, to criticize the Philosopher, to ask the new logical nil J 
mathematical questions with which WILLIAM OF OCKHAM, JOHN BURDDAN, and the Merton 
school lesl pliilusiiph', m i In- s-arh. luiiriicnili ccinurv into ikm paths h mask- il possible 
for NICOLE ORESME to fuse Mertonian mathematics with Parisian physics in the late four- 
teenth century, and for PAUL OF VENICE and others in Padua in the fifteenth century to bring 
these Jei el opine ills logelhsT " I ill I lie AvciToist attitude to form the secular A risinteJi.nl ism 
of the sixteenth- century Ita 
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A third stage: the fifteenth anil sixteenth centuries 

A 1 111 id stage in I lie tradition ol the ancient philosophical legacv began in the laic loin i cell I h 
century. This stage was often more philological than philosophical in character. New 
esli lions and vernacular translations oi the ( ireel, anil I .at in classics ami in.' 1 , ph ilosophis ,ii 
options — PlalonisEii, k pi cure an ism, and Stoicism - began lo appear. A new A ristoteli.iii ism 
also appeared. A third " ;ii e oi editions, translations, an si cummcnlaries on the w urks ot A ris- 
totlc began in the lit teen I li cen urn an si lasted until about the middle of the seventeenth. 

The Aristotelian ism of the period 1500-1650 no longer played the role it had had in the 
university philosophy oi the Middle Ages. In ills si\leeiith ecnturv, we must speak not of 
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one, but of several A ristotelianisms. Within the Catholic Church, the Jesuits and the 
mhi-r if] iuii his orders a 1 1 mi ptc J In maintain the old, clerical idea ul philusupln, enlisting 
Aqninas's interpretation ul A ristntlc's M:!<tp/ri'*:..;< in the service uf Catholic theology In 
Pruicshinl Germain, Melanchlllun constructed a lie" Arislotcliunism — without the Mittt- 

/'/■■ l ■>'.■'. :■ - lor Slit ileii Si llon[s iiilii.ll should SciVe I. Miller's gospel III hiailec scholars ITI1- 

ccrncJ 'villi const ilulional reform sc a re he J fur ileii ii avs to interpret legal dm. nine. In huh 
humanists turned to Aristotle's moral philosophy, literary critics to the teachings of the 
/ J c. '■'■■ :■, univi.rsiii. prulcssors in '(oil;', either ttiiLiiuVi n oi r.iiurcil in the .Middle Ages, lil.c 
the Problemata and the Mi..ii,iu;.:</ and to the Greet commentators on natural philosophy. 
'I he in- iv hat in Aristotelians bewail in mm increasing! 1 , to the (.1 reel, I rail i I ion ul A ristutle's 
works and came eveiituallv in regard the A rahic contribution as alien to their men Self-image 
as the successors of the Greeks and Romans. 

New sources, new scientific ink-rests, new classes ot stiuk-nrs, ne" geographical divisions 
led such groups of scholars to attend to the various parts of philosopln without re I ere nee 
In A ristu lie's organ i/ at ion of science. A I tin nigh these developments tun I, different I onus in 
dill el'e lit conlcMS, he lie. II ll them l;!\ ;1 Ileii cuiKcptloil ul 'i lull pll ilnSupll 1 . is, ,! e I ulecpt loll 

that was born with the Parisian masters of the thirteenth century and could still be shared 

bv 1 leseartes anil Galileo, bv liacon and Hobbes, a conception of philosophv nu lunger 
hound li\ traditional aulhorii v 
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The Patristic Background 

STEPHEN E BROWN 



On at least two occasions in the Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard {II, d. 23, a. 
2, q. 3; II, 547 and II, prol.; II, 1-2), BONAYENTURE speaks of his spiritual father, ALEXANDER 
OF HAI.ES. In so doing, hf follows a long biblical and church tradition of ackno" ledgire; 
imlehu-ditcss l" tin- teachers of spiritual realities, lathers in llic lailh. Sainl Paul in his Firsl 
Letter to the Corinthians (4: 14—15) stated: "I am not writing this to make you ashamed, 
but to admonish you as my beloved children. For though vim mighl have ten thousand 
guardians in Christ, you do not have mam' fathers. Indeed, in Christ Jesus I became vour 
father through the gospel. 11 Clement of Alexandria (Stromata (Miscellanies) I, c 1; PG 8, 
iifi i- l| il) led a long list of those who acl, nov. led god the importance ol spiritual fathers " hen 
lie c\pl;iiiied: 'il is a vi i ■ i n 1 ihing, I reckon, to leave to posterity good children. This is (he 
ease 'villi children ol our bodies llui words are the progem i>f the soul. \\ hence we call 
those whu have instructed us, lathers." The Fathers uf the Church, according to Clement, 
replaced the la I hers uf the pagan wurld, 1 1 inner ami the uther "theulugiaos ol vii e" (/.■■■;:■■■ 
protreptikos (Exhortation to the Heathen), 4; PC 8, 133—1). In biblical times, the spiritual 
lathers " ere the writers of the Old and New Testaments. I .ater, the spiritual lathers became 
those Catholic writers who explained and wiinessed the divine revelation found in the 

Although Bonaventure might refer to Alexander of I Files as his immediate spiritual 
'"fat Iter," the lradiliuii.il Catholic Fathers uf die Church had a longer claim (u respect. Thev 
were gi-neralb. Lnuwn lor (heir anliquilv, on hud' i\v, huliness, ami i IhiilIi appruval, I hough 
some "hii held heretical or unorthodox positions enjoved the title due to their great milli- 
on ce on the deeper iiiiilerslaiuling ol ihe leaehings of the Church. The Christian Fathers 
extend from the Apostolic Fathers, like Clement of Rome who died around 100, to the last 
of the western Fathers, ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, who died around 636, and the last of the eastern 
1- .it hers, John ol I t. mi a sens, who died around , Ml. The more famous traditional V at he is ol 
l he Church "ere those who were also named 1 .1 occurs, or chic! teachers, of the Church. This 
was a group that for medieval writers included the Latin Fathers, Ambrose, AUGUSTINE, 
Jerome, and Gregorv the Ureal, and the (J reek Fathers, John Chrvsustuiii, Basil, <j rcgorv 
of Nazianzus, and Athanasius. Augustine was the most influential Latin Father: he is quoted 
by the important medieval textbook writer, PKTKR LOMBARD, so often that manv imagined 
Peter, as I he Master of the Sentences, to be a compiler ol' August in ian qui <i at ions rat her than 
an author in his own right. THOMAS AQUINAS indicated that Chrysostom was the most 
respected of the Creek Fathers when it came to the understanding of the Scriptures [In 
cvanitc/ivn; S. Iminnis lectniii, lect. II, n. °4). 
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The Fathers of the Church mis' not considered infallible. In a frank admission, Saint 

Augustine in i lit iiiiiudiici iuii »f his Ri. , !i\ii'tii!i'ii!i'<, indicated how much lie feared (.foil's 
words: 'in ;i multiluilc of words vou shall mil ;ivoid sin" (Prov. II): 19). 1 lc feared I lit di villi 
warning because he realized that many things could be collected from his 
disjunctions, which, i[ not false, vet nt.iv certainly seem or even be pro 
(Retractationes, I, C 1, PL 32, 583-1). In his Letter to Fortunatiatius (Epistola MS, n. 15; 
PL 33, 628-9), Augustine went beyond the correction of his own works and extended the 
invitation in criticism to the works of others: "Still, we arc not obliged to regard the 
j i gum en I s Hi .mi ", rilers, li'i'v i'U-i ( ..Kliulic .nnl estimable 1 he 1 . ill, v. he, .is ". e do 1 he canon- 
ical Scriptures, so that we may — with all due respect to the deference owetl them as 
men — refute or reject ;im I hi tig w e happen to find in their writing's wherein their opinions 
i.liliif (mm the established (ruth, or from what hits been thought out by others or by us, 
■villi di\ i ne lit! p. I wish oilier thinkers to hold the s in lie illiuiile low anl 1111 ivrn ings as 1 
hold iii'.viii'J (hens." lii-spile such snln nation 1 1 ■ i 1 criticism In .Augustine, and oihers, tin 
Fullers commanded great milhorilv as Christians who were attempting- it more profound 
pcnctriiliun of revelation. Such an ellnn demandeil ii lovnl doctrinal oiiiniiiiiiiuii with 
the Church, und although Terlullian anil Origin might respectively have slipped into 
Moniiuiisiii iiiul into leaching' the prc-c\istcncc of souls, the: contributed stronglv In the 
iH'lhoilux leichings ol ihe Church b\ opposing errors and prudueing a deeper understand- 
ing of the faith. 

Over the years, the Fathers gained stature as the Church starched for solid statements 
ol I tind.imeiihil Christ inn beliefs, lor a strong delense of them, and fur :W\ e: er-ileepi.tiiiig 
understanding of i heir meanings. A t ha nasi its had such a strong inllucncc at I lie Councils of 
\ ici-a-Conslanlinople, thai the conciliar creed was honorific-ally given the name "The 
A I ha i i.is l.i 11 ( .reed " General Iv, in their efforts In establish a unified collet lion ol basii beliefs, 
councils appealed 0' the Fathers, as is evident from the statement ol the acts ol the fifth 
ecumenical council, the Second Council of Constantinople (553): "We further declare 
that we hold fast to the decrees of the four Councils, and in every way follow the holv 
Fathers, Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory the Theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, 
I hv '[ill litis, John ( ,hn sos torn, Cvril, Auguslnie, P rutins, I .eo ami their writings on the tr tit- 
faith" (Perdval 1900, 14: p. 303). These same Fathers are praised in these conciliar acts for 

'.let ell'.i illy. 1 I lie belicl .!■_ .iiilSi 1 lie lie I esies ul I'll end ore of \ 1 opslleSlia and N est ori us. Palrls- 

l ic aulhiiritv also grew Irom the Fa I hers' eon iribui inns in a ike per understanding and richer 
practice of the Christian laith, as is witnessed bv the Hit!-: nj Sii-nt Bii^\lu!. In chapter 7.1 
of the Rii/t; Benedict urges monks to follow "the teachings ol the holv Fathers, by observ- 
ing « hleh a man is led to the stimuli I ui pcrfcttion. F'or what page or whai utlerance of the 
■.Ii'. in eh. - inspired hunks >j the < 11 il anil the New Testament is not a most unerring rule of 
human life? Or what book of the holy Catholic Fathers is not manifestly devoted to teach- 
ing us the straight road to our creator?" (McCann 1952, pp 160-1). The influence of the 
Fathers is also evident in the reformed Benedictine tradition, as is visible in the way William 
of St. Thierry in The Golden Epistle (1971, pp. 6-7) describes the influence of particular 
Fathers on his works. Regarding his com men la rv on the Song ol Snugs, he declares: "1 have 
extracted also from the works of Sain l Ambrose whatever he has to sai on ihe Sung of Songs, 
no slight work and one deserving of esteem. . . . If you wish to transcribe 'I'll,: Saili:iiii.:< 
mi Fiiitli, which I drew principally from the works of Saint Augustine (thtv are indeed 
si rung meal anil weight v with meaning), ihev are more akin to the book I men tinned above, 
entitled The Enigma of Faith." 



THE PATRISTIC BACKGROUND 

The Catholic Fathers facing grammatical anil logical precision 

Early scholastic writers often simple quuicd ihe Fathers to confirm tlic Church 1 s under- 
standing ul I hi- i. hid 1 mi In ni I he Christian faith. \\ e ml- this in IMcr I .ninharJ's .'■'. /.■'■Vi.'iV.s 
where hi- cites Augustine's cninmcnrarv mi a verse from Paul's Letter to the Romans (11: 
,!(i): '"For i'rum him, and through him, and in him are all things. To him he jrli n - v forever." 
Augustine in his On the Trinity (I, c 6, n. 12: PL 42, 827) explains: "From him, he says, 
because of the Father; tiirmi\tli /inn, he-cause of the Son; anil in linn, because of the llulv 
Spirit. From the fact that he eloes not say fnini them, through them, or in them, nor to them 
be glory, but rather to him be glory, the Apostle insinuated that this Trinity is the one Lord 
God." This is the case, likewise, when I .milliard died Jerome's !ixp!\iii,tl:nn of the Ci eed con- 
cerning the mi inn ul the dhinc anil hum in natures in the one person ol the Son in Christ. 
However, with PETER ABELARD a different type of reading of the Fathers is more striking. In 
his Sic st non (Yes and No) Abelard gathers the sayings of the different Fathers on various 
questions anil shows the discrepancies that arise when they are brought together Kven 
lhi'iii:h he does nut resolve all the particular discrepancies, in his preface lu the work [PI. 
1 7 ft, 1 .vi '■' — k> I. Peter attempts lu posi- principles thai might help resolve the seeming ineom- 
p.uihihi ii-s. Some cniilrasting slalements might he due to scribal errors, others to the lalse 
attribution of a work to a certain author, others to translations from another language to 
Latin, others to the changing meanings given to the same words, others because teachers 
often need to varv their language, idj listing it to the understand nig level ol d liferent audi- 
ences. Peter tells lis thai Saint Augustine reali/ed the need for audience considerations w hen 
he said; "(.loud i each its should give teaching such a high prior it v that a word w hich c annul 
he gouil I.atin without being uhseiire ur ambiguous, bin is usul in ils colloquial form to 
avoid amhiguiti. and obseurilv, should nut be spoken in the form used bv the educated, 1ml 
r.nher thai habit nail: used bv ihe unlearned. . . . For what use is a golden key if it cannot 
open m hat we want? Or what harm is a wooden key if it can do so, when we seek onlv that 
that which has been closed should be open?" (Dedocbina Christiana, TV, 9-11; PL 34, 100). 
b i ci|iiciiil\. I hen, i| ti ulations I rum the Fathers had to be read not bv the rules of e\aet expres- 
sion but with uiie c\c lu ihe truih ihei intended lu preseiu .ui<.\ aiinther lu the minner ol 
llieir expressiuii. In such cases, the ''wnodift l,e\" ul i ulluquial language uMeii opened the 
message of the Patristic texts. The Fathers knew what they intended to say; they just did 
not alwais sav it in the form that would be applauded bv the readers who wanted onlv the 
"golden keys" of perfect grammar and logic. 

In the era of Peter Abelard and Peter Lombard, the grammatical writings of Donatus 
and Priscian, and the logical treatises of Aristotle, aimed al greater precision of expression. 
'1 hose who hail accustomed themselves tu these golden kevs found among ihe Fathers man', 
authuriialive texts that needed lu be changed from eulluqiiial language In their learned 
forms. Abelard tells us in his Story <>/ My CiilitiiHties that lie hail a healed discussion at the 
Council of Soissons (1121) with A lb eric ol Reims. It centered on the opening passage ul 
Augustine's On the Trinity <I, c. 1, n. 1; PL 42, 820), where Augustine warned against 
forming conceptions of God in corporeal terms, such as God as white or red, or in terms 
relating to the human soul, such as God as now forgetting or now remembering. Finally, 
Augustine cautions against those who consider that God is of such power as to have gener- 
ated himself, since "there is nothing whatever that generates its own existence." By way of 
the Summa sententiaram {PL 171, 1087) this debate, which Abelard chronicles in Christian 
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Theology (1969, pp. 235-6, 297-334, and 335-44) became the subject matter of Peter 
Lombard's distinction IV of Book I of the Sentences, where he says: "Here it is asked whether 

it should hi- conceded that God hcgoi himself." When Lombard's Scnlcnics heciimc ;in 
official theology textbook at Paris in the 1230s, and later at Oxford, the debate was on. 

] -i<iji;i\ nilurc said that ''(.i(>,l begoi God" has hn-n granted as true hv tin masters and tin 
Fathers. But "hill did thev mean when thev ailmitti-il this statement as true? 'flu- masters 
and Fathers had not worked nut an explicit theorv o( supposition m reference. I )id iIk'v 
want to sni' '"The divine essence hcgoi God," or "The Trinitv begot God," or '' I lit Father 
begot tin Son?" There was a need to go hack to tin- Fathers and to tin later masters in tin 
schools to decide what they wanted to say. Then one would better express what iIk'v 
intended in a wav that was different from their actual statements. 

One of the notable comments on this text of Lombard expressing the ni:t.-d for restating 
tin dee la r.il ions ol i he Father 1 , comes from Simon ol Tournai. 1 le is quoted hv lain 1 authors 
(e.g., HENRY OF GHENT, Summit quaestionum ordinal iarum, a. 54, q. 3; II, fo. SOrT) as holding 
that Augustine was not always precise in his statements; nor were other Fathers of the 
Church. According to Simon, Augustine said in Ins Letter In .Miiximiiuis concerning tin 
Fatlnr: '"1 le Ingot IVoin him self another self *' \ i cording to Lorn haul. A u gusli in- was living 
to say: "He hegot another, namely, another, ilistuul in person, who is the same as he is, 
namely the same in substance, for even though tin I ather is other than the Son, he is not 
a distinct thing from the Son, but the same thing, with the result that what the Son is is the 
same as what the Father himself is." In other words, when Augustine said, 'I le bigot from 
himscli another sell," this slatement is a true anil proper expression on the side ol the truth 
that II expresses, Inn it is not properli staled on the side of the wav it is expressed. This is 
so because 'another' is understood as a masculine gender word and ihercloiv indicates a 
personal other, whereas the term 'self" is a neuter gender term and expresses an essential 
self The expression 'another self, therefore is \m improper or mixed- up expression. If, on 
tin contrary we change the masculine Render 'him' to the neuter gctulir, to 'that which In 
himself is', and say "The Father begot that which FIc himself is," as Augustine does in 
his S.:n/:iin m: the Creed , then from a proper viewpoini, the statement is false, because tl 
would follow thai Augustine would be saving that tin- Fa I her Ingot the divine essence. So, 
statements of this kind, if you want not only to get ill the truth but also express it corrcctlv, 
have to be changed from the neuter to the masculine gender. In fact, in this and similar 
ways, all the propositions or statements of the Fathers which insinuate that the divine 
essence itself generates or is generated have to be recast' into their proper forms to avoid 
misunderstanding. 

Augustine and the other Fathers knvw logic and grammar. In On Christian Doctrine, 
Augustine under sco red the importance of these disciplines for students attempting to 
understand I he Si ripluris v it, in the i-r.i ol A In lard, Peier 1 . omhard, ami Sim on "I 1'ouiiiai 
i lei it.! i uis I or log it a 1 a i h1 grammatical precision questioned the authoritative Palrislic sources 
ami demanded I hat thev be exacl a I all times, t )t course, no one alwai s speaks aicoiiliiig to 
the letter of grammalk al and log it a 1 law s. Rhetoric would disappear and listeners would In 
bored to tears! let, in the non-onlinarv world of die classroom where you are training to In 
precise, it is good practice to rephrase imprecise expressions. 1 his effort allows students to 
restate the sense of Patristic statements in as clear a manner as possible. Such logn.il and 
grammatical precision continued long alter Abelard, Lombard, and Simon of Tournai; 
it can be found especially in the commentaries on distinctions TV— VI of Book I of Peter 
Lombard's Sentences or in the Snimiute penned by Saint Bona venture, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, WILLIAM OF OCKHAM, and so many other medieval authors. 
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The Fathers and the challenges of Aristotelian philosophy 

\\ hen A ristuik's nwri' propc-rh philosophic \\ orks became avui liblc md influential, furl her 
challenges bevotul those concerned with the manner of expression started to arise. Sainl 
Augustine, the most dominant western Father, hud developed «i]]i, deep philosophical con- 

V it lid II-;. ( jo tiki his philosophic,)! positions withstand 1 lit objections Li nil i 11 g trull) lilt llcwlv- 

arrived Aristotelian texts? One important urea of consideration in the mkl-lhii lecnih 
century concerned I he role ''illumination" phi veil in Augustine's ill core ul knowledge Sainl 
Bonaventure, in q. 4 of his Disputed Questions on the Knowledge of Christ (1981, V, pp. 22-3) 
analyzes the source or sources of certain nr sure human knowledge. 

The question as Honavcnturc considered il " as formulated as: "I Jo ivt get certitude in 
this lite in the light of the eternal reasons?" Thus scute J, the question curries us hack to 
Plato and to some of his Christian followers. It also is j iiilgeil b\ Hoiiaventure an ambigu- 
ous question, hecause 'in the light of the eternal reasons' can he understood in three wavs. 

One way of understanding 'l he light ul ihe eternal reasons' is the Phi tonic way that ante- 
cedes Saint A uguslinc, \ et lingers in the minds ul certain Christians. 1 hi man beings, ac curd- 
ing to this version of 'the eternal reasons' do not know anvihing "ith eertaintv except in 
the 1 livine Word in v. hum the eternal reasons are lomiil. In such an understanding, thete 
would be no difference between knowledge here on earth and knowledge in heaven, or 
between knowledge in the Divine Word and knowledge of things in themselves. This first 
interpretation ot 'the eternal reasons' leaves us with the claim that nothing is known with 
eertaintv except in the archclvpul world. 

A second way of understanding 'the light of the eternal reasons' argues that the eternal 
reasons in themselves are not the cause of certain or sure human knowledge, bill ralher I ha I 
l lie i r i nil uence on human i tidgnieiil is such that we on our part, by the faculties thai belong 
to our nature and that we develop, evaluate the objects " e perceive and appreciate. Such an 
interpretation, according to linnavcniuiv, implies thai .Augustine was deceived, since it is 
not ease to explain his argumencs in a way consistent with this view. "It would be verv 
absurd," conlinues lionm tnliirc, '"to sa\ this about one who is such a great Father and who 
is I lie most authoritative I )oclor among the interpreters of the sacred Scriptures" (19S1 , \ , 

P 2.!). 

The third way of viewing 'the light of the eternal reasons', a wav that threads between 
these two extreme positions, is that lor certain knowledge, the eternal reasons, which are 
above our minds, are the regulative and motivating principle — but eertaintv not the sole 
principle. Along with our created reason, which does its part, the tig lit of the eternal reasons 
is the rcgulath e anil mum ating principle of our certain knov ledge 1 1 981, V, p. 23). 

Neither Augustine nor Bonaventure claim that we are conscious of this light. It is only 
when we reflect on the sources of our true judgments til at " e realize thai a measure be' und 
us must also be present to us in our true certain judgments. As an analugv, a Christian 
version of Plato's cave miglil aid our understanding: Imagine vuiirself in a cathedral on a 
sunn 1 , duv, looking il the beautiful stained- glass windo" s ill ere. i on Mould see the glorious 
colors of the windows, the detailed figures of those portraved in them, and praise their 
bcaulv. "\et imagine that mui happened to visit the cathedral at night or on a dark ilrearv 
dav on which the colors w ere not visible or a I least did noi stand oiu, and w hen the figures 
were hardlv, if al all, recognizable. F.vcn though vou (the knower and judge) were in the 
cathedral each time and the windows (objects known) were the same, still there would be a 
noikcabie dillcicnec in \oiir perceptions and judgments. \ou would rcah/e that the light, 
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although iH'l vis ill It direct I v, was ilu- most important and determining factor. In effect, such 
a light is thi' chief, t 111 uiiih in >t ills.' milv, canst ill" nur being able to see anil judge [lie objects 
that are perceived l 1 1 1 tl t- 1 ■ its indirtellv perceivable presence. 



Varying interpretations of the same text 

As different medieval li Li I lii ' is developed their u'.in ph ilosophii ,il in' I heulogical positions, 
lilt 1 , h I'll ug lit 1(> (lie texts of the Fa tilers meanings I ha I nuiile explicit w hat h:is mih implie- 
iil'. slate J I I en p. nt (. i htnl, In]' i Usui iu e, JeVi.li iptil a i ei v elaborate I lies i iv of a ii .ill >i: \ and 
applied ii in 1 he ease nl "bein;;. " Km' I leiirv, ihi iirsi ill ing ihe human niiiul I, nn'v s is being 
We grasp being in a way that is deceiving, since we think that the term has a common 
meaning applu .ibli in a nil p editable uf everv thins, '['lie euutepl nl bein;;, lor 1 Iciirv, has 
however unh a psychological unity. \\ hen we dig a bit deeper, we discover that I his stem in;; 
unity really covers a duality There are in reality two different concepts of being that we 
havr mistakenly "<nn fused" into one: there is negathclv undetermined hiine anil priia- 
tivcb undetermined being Ihe first is not capable uf receiving determinations ur limita- 
tions, since negatively undetermined being is Gotl. The second, privative]}" undeiti mined 
bein;;, is undetermined hut determinable, suite ii is capable ol bein;; limited ur determined 
It is this concept nl prieativth undetermined being that is pretlicablt of creatines. 

Henry believes that he can make his position on the two tvpts of uniletermined being 
clearer bv in trod ut in;;" Augu stint's dt duration in Rook \ III of On ,'/,v 7 rniily. " ion imiler- 
siand this guml anil thai good. Understand pure good (l-ninui: tur.p'inUi') and vim will havt 
understood liml." I letm subsiitules 'bein;;"' tor 'gnod" and gives the Bishop ol Hippo's 
expression this meaning: "Imi underst.inil this being anil I hat being. If vou un tiers land pure 
bein;; (, ■/.■'.« s!>n[-!ini<:r), then vou tinders I and God - bill milv on the eoiiilition thai vour uniler- 
siaiidin;;" uf pure hem;;" is negatively undetermined being. If vou mean privativtlv undeter- 
niineil bein;;, then vou elo not grasp Gotl; you only grasp determinable created belli;;'' 
(Summa, a. 21, q. 2; I, fo. 125rQ). 

When JOHN DUNS SCOTUS developed a different conception of being anil opposeil Henry 
uf Ghent's position, then, cxpcclctllv, he had to tonimenl on Henry's use of Augusl ine's 
text. For Scums, we can have a univoeal concept of being. It is a concept that is common: 
not proper to any being, but rather a concept that is pivdieable of all beings, in... lu.j ui-. 
God. It is a concept thai Scoius describes as a distinct concept, since it leaves outside its 
ambit modes, such as "infinite" and "finite," and ultimate dilkrtncts. \\ hen Scums reads 
An;; usime's it\i from Hook \ III of On the Triinlv, he reads it dillcrtnlh from I lenry: "ion 
mulct stand this ;;ood or ihis being anil thai good or thai being. Leave out tile 'lllis' antl 
the 'that', and you end up with 'good' or 'being', which leaves aside the differences and is 
thus common. Augustine's 'ion understand God' means not that you know Him as 'a 
pari itular essence' but you know Him in a first common concept ill a I "ill become a proper 
concept of God when vou add the mode 'infinite' to it" {Ori/ui, ilm I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3; III, 

p. 1181 

PETER AURIOL, a Franciscan critic of Scotus's theory of being, offered an alternative con- 
ception of being. He, in a way, follows both Henry of Ghent and Scotus, while yet dis- 
agreeing with boih of them. Like Henri, Auriol will argue that our concept" ol being is 
con in seil. I lowever, he gives 'contused' a dilteieiil meaning: our concept ol being is con- 
fused because It dots not leave modes antl ultimate diflertncts distinctly outside its ambit. 
1 1 i ne Iu lies I hem In ;\\\ implicit way. Like Scotus's view, Auriol's conception of bein;; alio" s 
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it to be prcdicable ul (.iod and creatures. .Auriol docs not, however, argue fur a concept of 
being thai is distinct: il is a concept I ha I excludes nuthing. 1 1 arrives at proper conn (its nui 
bv adding a iii tiling, since the it is in it hi us outside "being." 1 1 arrives at proper omupts bv 
making explicit 'A hai is only implicit in the to nee pi ot being. \\ hen Auriol militates on the 

I'.M ill All.llMllh-, SU Iplisili;;]'., ]li- lines Hot 111 lit p 111 it ill .1 111 ,111 II it ill. II '.Vollhl I VI 11 1 >V i- llu- 

'this' ami the 'that' from 'this ;ii"J' ui 'that "ihhI' to arrive at a must common concept thai 
'Vii ul J hi- pri-iliiahle nt all. lit 1 1 pen sis mure direct I v on ' i mi understand God', a nil employs 
Augustine's ie\l in argue lliat Goel is in no way a special being or a partial entitv separate 
i ii Mil all oilier beings lie in let pre is Augustine's lc\i as affirming thai ''( ioj is inial subsis- 
lenl being" (Dais ,:>! Uihilii iiilihts siinf>/iiiU , i' nihift-.'ns). Auriol savs 'Take away the 'this' 
and the 'that', and von "ill have total being' which is God" |/:,/,'V/ ; ,'\ tnh!'-:!): iiilihitcn: 
quae est Deus (Reportatio Parisiensis I, d. 2, p. 2, q. 2, p. 244)). In brief, he does not use 
Augustine in affirm a most omimuii concept pivdi cable nt all, including < i ml, hut takes l lu- 
Patristic te\t to point to the richest being of all. 

In this and in similar ivavs, medieval thinkers worked and reworked Patristic texts in 
terms oj ihe pliiliisuph ii.il arid theological views thev themselves had developed. Thev 
thereby had to draw out the implications of certain texts of the Fathers that had not explic- 
itly treated the same issues as they themselves were addressing. At times this entailed the 
complete alteration of the wav uf reading the entire corpus of one or many Patristic authors. 
According to DURAND OF ST P0URCA1M, for example, there are two main forms of" technical 
theology. One is deduclive theology, where the habit dcvcluped bv theologians is one thai- 
starts with the articles of the faith as premisses anil using other- laith-hased or purely ratio- 
nal premisses, draws further t nil lis from them. The other type of theologv is dcelaraui e 
theology, wlure the principles of theologv arc the articles of the faith and tlieuh'^iaiis 
attempt to bring some light to these principles themselves, bv defining technical terms, 
show in- the errors ot herel leal leach ings, and finding sun able analogies and arguments thai 
illuminate lo some degree these articles that are accepted because of faith in the God who 
has revealed them. Peter Auriol, in the prooemium to his Sciiptuni on the- Sen! ences attributes 
deductive theologv to Thomas Aquinas, though he claims that Aquinas and other theolo- 
gians also Jci clop "hat he c n lis declarative rheoluu i . 

\' iw.il is certain i li.n 1 his I luii' ii, in Ilis y ■■■■;: /■: ,-.. and gviuralh. .ill i hculugians ■■.■. Ii . are teach- 
ers, iii emulate uucslions eo nee ruing- the articles of the faith, and l licv go on to solve the ques- 
ri'iiis and hung s> aiic In: lit in regard to i lu.-m and i.uiih- to eon i lusi. .ns in regard lo I he* artitk-s, 
as w hen I he', ask: "Is there onlv one (.foil. 1 ," or "Is (here in (.rod a l rinilv of persons;," or "Is 
the Incarnation possible'?" (Sn/pnim, I, sect. 1, q. 1, n. 24; I, p. 139) 

This is especially evident if we look at a number of Augustine's theological efforts. In the 
e-arlv part of the /)■: Tniuhi!i\ he tells us that he has examined all the expositors who have 
written on llu Trinitv, and thai thev tried to make it clear that I he Father, the Son, and the 
Mill 1 . Spirit express a divine unity of one and the same substance in in dr. is idle equal irv 
r ur the nil 'I nv, w hen I he I lishop ul Mippo argues againsi Kauslus, he attempts to prove thai 
Christ is born of the Virgin Mary and that the Holy Spirit spoke through the prophets 
Augustine's writings, then, ilo not for the most' part proceed from the articles ul the faith 
to further truths, but much more thev focus on the articles themselves and attempt to illu- 
minate rherii. Theologians, Auriol concludes, should more properlv build up habits lliat do 
nut proceed from the articles ul the faith as from premisses, but ihai instead lead people to 
better 1 g rasp I lie truths of the v erv articles ol the Creed, to nourish their I ail h In them, defend 
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lliem, and si iviijilhcii [hi- understanding ill them against iht .macks of those who misrep- 
resent anil distort their meanings. 

It is to these pui posts thai i hi- book of the >',■«.' :n .v.i, and tin- questions <il the 1 luitors, anil the 
original I realises <il tin Kit In- is, and l In- niiiniiL-nl:ii"ii-«; mi ilk- Scriptures arc nil aimed. Thus 
the common dictum on vJiidi [hi 1 . I )i i l Ci > r [I lioiuas Aquinas] supp' 'its his position, namely, 
"TIk 1 articles "I tils.' faith serve as priiKiplcs [or premises] in I In.-' 'lop" is lalsc. (Si-npliim, I, 
sect. I,q. l,n. 29; I, p. 140) 

GREGORY OF RIMINI, a hermit of Saint Augustine, sides with the deductive theologians, 

bul \\ ii li a pa i si 1 1 1.- l nils llicolugi ,i /:,.■'■■. :'':■,-> . .' :„',!. v u> ( n I ail h-dc\ tli >pmg li nbii I n oi n /■.■■rnnf 
■:■!.: \li i i I it. us (deduclivc- habit). Thi.-i ilovi a, for (.1 i- t ii-. u-\, dra« s out whal follows iicecssanh from 
lilt I nulls i.i iinniiitil tormalh. in sacred Scripture. Il is a faith-developing habit. It is not 
si in pi v belief, since .1 tilt' 1 1 oil- in n Jtvtlops ;i hnhit I ha I is in snim- nav distintt I rum I lit hah n 
oi i.uili tlint lit shares 'A ilh ill believers Kid 1 lit is a lilt lo make c-xplicil \\ lint most believers 
hold only implicitly since thev accept in general all that God has revealed. 

Hecaiisc Auriol supported his claims lor declarative rhcnlugv bv so many appeals to 
An/ iisiiiu -, Gregory was forced to mount a counteroffensive that reinterpreted Auriol's 
Augustuiiaii base. In effect, Givgor: addresses .Auriol's claim for Augustine's support by 
sating in substance: Let him go back and reread what he has read inalttnlivtlv {I.citurd 
suf-n I Sttitsntiariim, prol., q. 1, a. 2; I, p. 19). les, Gregory concedes, Auriol is correct 
when lie goes to the beginning of Saint Augustine's 'Jn lh-: Trinity and tells us that when 
An, nsiiii. i \ ami ned all the ( .alliolic expositors who had written on the Trinitv, he saw dial 
thti iritil In make it clear thai the Father, the Son, and the I lolv Spirit express a divine 
unm ol one and the same substanct in indivisible ecjualiiv In fact, thev did; and so did 
Aug u st 1 1 it- lint the Bishop of Hippo did not sav that thev did so bv going to oilier sciences, 
or nlhfi li idlings, or probable propositions. 1 le rather said, dial thev tried to make il clear 
ai i oriluig !■) the Scriptures. For Gregory, all out l.no" ledge o[ the tailli Is tillii-r cxprcsslv 
contained in sacred Scriptures or is tleducible from what is coniained the it. < khenvisc, lie 
claims, the Scriptures would not suffice [or our sahalion and for the defense of our faith. 
'1 Ins, mines ti', is the position oi Augustine, as ( ircgor\ reads him, [or in I lie hi si chapter ol 
Book II of On Christ lit)! 'T.::i,h-ii\:, Augustine tells us: '"\\ ha l ever a man mighl Itarn outside 
of Sen put iv, il it is ha mi hi I, it is condemned in the Sacred \\ ri tings; if it is useful, it is 
already found there {Lcitiiiii, prol., q. 1, a. 2; I, pp. 55—6). 

Peter Auriol and G re gun ol Rimini lit Id si rough differing inlcrprctalioiis of Augustine's 
methods as well as those of other Fathers of the Church. So did all medieval commentators 
and inltrprcitrs ol Patristic works. As ilit medieval ntilhors developed their precisions In 
grammar nnd logic, faced llie conflicting teachings ol die Slme, Platonic and Aristotelian 
traditions oi philosophic, ivali/eel (heir own melnphvsical theories, nnd elaborated their 
various views of thcologv, (he Fathers of the ( Lhurch, especialb Saint A tig us fine, became 
unending stimuli and ever-repealed sources of depth and reflection. 
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'I ill' iwk ll dI pllih'Snph 1 . -1 [ K- r" till- ] I;!] 1 !, A;diS ( ]■■ Jliuh 1 \ r>2s-,- ill I was .1 dra'.l 11-nul pn uTO, 

Listing nearly three centuries. The only philosopher worthy of the name between BOETHIUS 
at the end of antiquity and the twelfth- century genius of ANSELM and PETER ABELARD was 

lilt annmalnus JiiHX.SCoTU.S KRK'tiKNA, 'a host c\traurdinan knowledge nl'Uivck allowed him 
dll'cU access tii ailciiTll plllluS'ipllii .ll .11 id I llii ik 11; id I literal II IV, plYSlim ;lhl\ [lit illSpi I' a t li IE1 

iiu- liis siiil.uvih. iiiiuiii.il Xv'ipl.iiiiiui mctiphvsks. Aside fi'.'in hriui:ciia there v\ as link 
|-li 1 1' 'Suphv lii speak nt. The "in 1 1, nl summary, paraphrase, idnss, and transmission absorbed 
most of the inlclkctual energies nt several telle ra linns. \ el (here "ere skins .in J stirrings nl 
inlcrcst in phi]nsuph\ thru null mil the period, if mil fur its own s;ike then as :in adjunct t<i 
religious .nnl theological spcitiiatinn 

The first impnrt;inl thinker in the reviv;il uf philosophy was (he Knglish monk Alcuin of 
\ ni'k (h. 7.1 v J. .SU4), whose sojourn 11 I he miirl ' ii < Jl.H lei 11 ill:' IK- ile:ii ill 1 .' i 11 i-l ul I lie ei;:hlh 
centnrv gave him wide infltienee mi the ennlinent. Alcuin and his many students were 
the heirs and imitators of the earlier mediaeval encyclopedists — Cass injur us, M arlianus 
Capella, ISIDORE OF SEVILLE- who tried to preserve classical learning for an uncertain future, 
anil their efliirls were equally wide-ranging and diffuse. Alcuin, in his Duihifiiic on True 
Ph-ii.\i.t-hy, which serves as an introduction to his school texts collectively known as the 
D , identifies (he "seven stages nt philnsopln " " nil the liberal arts: ;_r.imm;ir, 

rhetoric, dialectic, arilhmetie, ji.-hiiii.itv, music, and astriiiuimv I'm in kk-iniii phik'Snplr.. 
Willi I lie w hole of human in I el lei. tual enileavnr is tn miss lilt distinguish inu I eat lire uf phi- 
losophy proper, namelv reasuneil argument directed al first principles In this narrow it 
sense, A It inn's discussion of philosophy is lar»elv confined to the treatise on dialectic, 
c( ■ i ill ii tiiia I i raditmnalk kn. ill ii as tin- "old lope" t'i-%1. ■■■ ; .■■■'.■'<< I. Like must nt the 

treatises m the Dii/imtii/inii, it is written as an elementary quest inn— answer eatiihism 
between ( .li.irlcmagnc and Alcuin. Ik-re is a sample: ''Charlemagne: 'IIuw should a syllo- 
gism be cnnstruclcik' A leu in: ' 1\ pi calk limn three elements in I ha I liuiii the first (wo pre- 
misses the third follows as the conclusion.' " The raw materials of logic, philosophy uf 
language, and metaphysics are presented in this simplified textbook fashion. 

Alcuin wrote three works nt dniiiiiatic thculup dial su^esi a wider acquaintance with 
phi]"Snph'. ih. m do his school te\ls. H.:/:,:/ :n the Huly ■.!/>,' I. mli\iJo! 'Trinity, for the mnsl 
part an epitome of AUGUSTINE'S masterwork The Trinity, recounts the African Doctor's 
theorv ul relative p reiki at inn in the Trinity and anak /es a misii.-ll.inv nl questions Slices led 
kv duiiiiia, tor insiance '.vile I her Chris I kail lull knowledge of his own ilivinitv. \\ hile A leu in 
does not con tribute an' thini: original In ill esc discuss inns, the: offer a summary of argu- 
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irmiis .nul distinctions cli.it suggest how philosophy might be dmu- svslc-maticallv. I .ike wise, 
his shorter works The J\ ill tire tif llie Suit! and The I nines nut! i ires respectively epitomize 
Aug 1.1 si nit's Oh ,'Ai - A ,7,'h/v </h,/ Origin »/ '/ic _V»n/ and some of his sermons, in each case 
reproducing Ley lines of argument in the original works. 

Alcuin was followed in (he work nl paraphrase and explanation bv his student Rhabanus 
Maurus {b. 776; d. 856), whose massive Rules for Clerics, a compendium of Christian prac- 
tice, [olluws A k Ti ill's identification nf philosophy with I he sewn liberal arts, lint lie adds 
1 hat (. Ihristians shi ai 1,1 have tile same allilude In works i>i philosophy, especially those written 
bv Phi on is Vs. :is the Israelites had in 1 heir Rgi pti.in masters: carrv nil onl\ wh.il is valuable 
irv>d 12 is-"). Khahanus ideiililics dialcclie \\ ith philosophy in the narrower sense, 

natllel'-. '"ille discipline nt latinttal inquiry" (A'. , .-. ; :■ .' 20), ,11ld lie Seems In mean In lllis air, 

aetivitv using logical nr svllogisvic reasoning. Rhabanus savs nothing about anv specifically 
pink 'Sopliie.il Inpies or questions, though. Must of his writings on religious matters wore 
low-level exegesis and cdiiving eomnieiitarv raiher than rigorous logical inquiries, and he 
general Iv ;n u id eel issues in dogma tie lb eo lug v. ' el Rhab.inus also ei imposed a Tiwilise •>" tilt' 
.V".v/, '.vhieh allemaleil summarv aiul paraphrase ui .A ugusl iiie ".ith original disuissioii ol 
llie issues. Fur instance, Rhabanus argues ihal the soul eannoi have a form, since [onus arc 
gtomelrieal shapes and therefore unh. apjilv tu Lorpoiv.il items, whereas llie snul is incor- 
poreal. In addition io siieh claims, Rhabanus discusses (he virtues as the psychological!', 
distinctive feature of the soul. 

Some of Alcuin's students showed a particular interest in logic and the philosophy of 
language, though no great sophistication. Fridtigisus (h. , ,S2 ; ; d. S'.i 4 J, '.vlw succeeded Alcuin 
as abbot of Sr. Martin's in Tours, "rote a letter about the kind of being that nothingness 
j iid shado", s have - a problem lie took to be posed hv the requirement lhal everv finite noun 
signiiv something, in which ease 'nothing' must signiiv something, Flic Fnglisb muni; 
I .a nd id us (\\ i/i 1 1, t|iu be, ai lie head nl * .h.tr I cm ague's pa Live school when .A leu in departed 
for Tours, wrote some short notes investigating logical puzzles having to do with the Trinity. 
1 le compiled a record of such inquiries bv members ol A leu ill's ,. lie ie, w Inch range in mi 
mere excerpts of Pa iris lie authors to apparenth original invesiigalions into questions siieh 
as i he loc.it ion of the soul in space, whether truth is something phvsical, and even an alleinpl 
to prove the existence of God; these short notes betrav familiarity not onlv with A lie. us 1 in,: 
but also with the old logic, ami a commendable enterprise in applving their knowledge to 
theological issues. 

'1 he ne\i gcncralimi of thinkers was dominated b\ John Senilis Kriugeiia ami 'vilnessed 
an increase in philosophical sophisiiealion, harnessed more than ever to the service of the- 
ological problems. Around llie middle oi the ninth ccnuiri Seieial doctrinal controversies 
erupted. The first was precipitated by Gottschalk of Orbais {b. ca. 805; d. 866), who argued 
on scriptural and Patristic grounds that (jod predestined some lor salvation and some for 
damnation, and furthermore that this was the view of Augustine; Kriugeiia was called 
in, by Hincmar, Archbishop of Reims, to write a rebuttal of Gottschalk's views, and he effec- 
tively ended the debate bv uniting all opposed sides against his own views. 

Around the same time Paschasiiis K.ulberlus revised his treatise on the Eucharist, The 
Lard's Bu'y : !i;,l Html.', raising questions .ihoul ( dirist's real presence: Is the bndv in the hosl 
1 he same as ( .hrisl's hisloi'ieal bodv- I low can this boih be present in the host in man 1 , piaees 
and m. in v times? What change occurs in the bread and wine in consecration 5 R.uibei l us 
argued that Christ's historical bodv is present in the host, ihoiigh veiled bv the continued 
appearance ol bread an,l 'vine, anil ihal this one bodv must I here! me be present m ill I places 
a nil limes, presumable h\ ( iud's incomprehensible direct creative aetivitv ( Charles the I laid 
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i lu- 11 asked Rati .11 11 1 1 us ol ( .orbic (died after Nr-jN) tn respond in Radbe-rius. Ratramnus :ii gucd 
thai Christ's present e mi ilii host is spiritual rather than corporeal, so thai there is m> real 
change in the bread and wine — which are now tailed '"the body and blood of Christ" in 
virtui- of rcpresi ■■:■■■ th.-in Ftirlherniorc, Christ's spiritual hocb ;ind spiritual blood are 
mil the same as Ins physical body and blood, maintains Ratramnus, so further recourse Co 

The Eucharistie dehale- between Ratramnus ;ind Radbc-rtus, whatever one may think of 
their views, is much more sophisticated than control ersics ni the pi-^-v cding generation. The 
lei lin iqties til philosophy arc deployed throughout: argumentation, dra" m;; or rejecting 
distinctions, attempts to define issues on an abstract level, use of examples and counter- 
examples, drawing nut consequences of positions - all these and mure are part ol their debate. 

Ratramnus later wrote a [realise On !ltc Sun/, as part o f a n o t he r th en logical controversy, 
(his time on ihe nature ol tile soul; he spends mosl of the [realise analyzing the relation 
between the individual son I and file kind of thing it is, the species, given that an in dr. nlu.ii 
ic-alb "is" its species. Ra t iamn us a ii; lies thai genera and spec ics are strict l\ speaking mental 
abstractions, not real items in the " orld, and 1 lie re I ore do not threaten the individuality of 
dill ere lit Si nils A 11 hough he does not develop his \ lew in atii detail, it is clear Kalramiuis 
has i he metaphysical problem of universals in mind, introduced bv speculation on I he nature 
of the soul. 

By the end of the ninth ten fury, then, philosophical issues were being explored in con- 
nection with dogmatic theology Much of the tenth century was devoted to assim Mating 
philosophical m .il ei i.i I i"f iis d'.i. ii sake. I'he Scholars ol the tenth ecnlur\ \\ ere aided bv the 
efforts of Remigius of Auxerre (b. ca. 8+1; d. 908) who, at the end of the ninth century, pro- 
duced glosses or commentaries on the scattered feminities ol' classical learning: Donatus, 
Pfiscian, Hoclhius, and Martiantis (.appella. To these were added the "old logic" and 
Ho ell tins' monographs. 'I his work, large-lv anom minis, had us flower a I the close ol the first 
millennium: Abbo of Fleurv (b. 945?; d. 1 01 4) wrote his own explanation of categorical and 
hypothetical syllogisms, the Enattatia; Notker Labeo {b. ca. 950; el. 1022), a monk at St. Gall, 
1 la n si. He: I se'-. ei al logical w orl. s inlo i Mil f I igli ( i eiinan and 'a rote a deal ise in Latin on the 
si Hog ism. 

A measure of how far such purely philosophical interests had spread may be seen in 
Gerbert (b. ca. 955; d. 1003), aka Pope Sylvester II, who wrote a treatise On the Rational 
,ni,l I hi I ii '■/ Ri.\tfiii!. I le begins with a problem dravi n from Porph 1 . rv, who savs that a ,/.■■/- 
/iivnliii can be predicated of its cognate difference, as 'using reason' is |ircilicalcil of what 
is rational; but how can this be, given that onlv some of those who are i apable of using 
reason may actually be using it? Gerbert eventually concludes that this picdu a I ion is indef- 
inite, and hence logically equivalent to the claim that some people able in u.ison are 
actually doing so. I I is journey to this conclusion takes him through an original a nab sis of 
poie-ncv and act, inspired bv a few sketch v remarks in liocthius; he manages to reconstruct 
a fair amount ol Aristotle's doctrine with little help. Hut perhaps more impressive is that 
Gerbert takes up a pureb philosophical question and treats it on its merits, a sign that 
philosophical research had come into its own. 

Philosophy had, in fact, become enough ol a specihc intellectual aclivin to be seen lv, 
some as problematic. A controversy broke out in the first half of the eleventh century over 
the proper role ol philosophy, namelv whether il could illuminate doctrinal epics! ions (i lie- 
view held by the "dialecticians") or was a hindrance rather than a help (the view held by 
the '•anti-dialecticians"). Around 1050, Berengar of Tours (b. ca. 999; U. 1088} challenged 
I he tradil ioiial vie", that in the Kucha fist I he bread and wine are changed a I all, m tig lib on 
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the grounds that he could not sense mv difference before and ;if tvi their consec ration. 
Lanfranc of Bee (b. ca. 1005; d. 1089) charges in his reply that Berengar has left behind 

authority and "taken rcluge in dialectic," and, although lie would prefer In rcttilc Hcrc-nptr 
bv cilini: authoritative works, he ton m us I therefore lake up the cudgels ol dialect ie to del end 
the doctrine nl (.Christ's renl presence in the host. Hcrcngar retorted that taking "refuge" in 
dialectic is siin pi v Co use reason, a divine gift to man, which cannot go against God but 
rather confutes his enemies. 

The same conflict arose in a different context. PETER DAM [AM (b. 1007; U. 1072), in a letter 
on divine omnipotence, took up the question whether God could change the past. Some 
phil' "Ciphers argued thai God could not, on I he grounds that it is lo^icalh impossible, '.vh.il 
has happened is now ii\cd and unchangeable - in a ".mil, necessary — but it is mi restric- 
tion or limitation on God's power to say that he cannot do the impossible I > am inn objects 
that God was able to make things now past turn out otherwise than they did, and, since God 
is outside of time and eternal, he still has the power to make that event turn mil other" ise, 
even if it is now past to us (and hence unchangeable by us). I Janiian i ml her objects that the 
neccssitv of the past is mile a necessity relative to us, or, more precisely, to our discourse, 
dialectic onl\ si raws connect ions among slatemenls, noi i lungs, and so is iniriiisk.ilh lim it id 
in revealing the truth. Worse yet, the partisans of dialectic "discard the loundalion of a clear 
laitb because ol the obscure darknesses of their arguments." Ilamian countenances only a 
subordinate role lor philosophy In a simile that was to become famous, liamian asserted 
that philosophy should he related to Scripture "like a handmaiden to her mistress." 

No resolution to the con II let between the dialecticians a nil anti-dialecticians was reached 
in I he liisl hall '.■ I the eleventh ( enluiv, and 1 his set 1 he stage lor 1 he dii I ere ill paths I olio'- \ cd 
in I he Second hall ol i he cciilurv b\ A nsdm and .A belaid. I he sophisticated appi oprialioti 
ol a ik lent jihilosophic.il literal lire like'. vise p re plied the ground, so that even crilics ot phi- 
losophy were relatively skilled In dialectic compared to iheir predecessors. There are more 
detailed and peiiclral ing g losses on works ol gramma r, logic, and rhetoric drawn up in this 
period loo, mosl anon vinous. Ik the latter part of the eleventh cell til rv A nsdm and .A belaid 
could flourish in an intellectual world in which there was widespread lamiliaritv witli the 
best of the ancient philosophical literature available. 
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The School of Chartres 

WINTHROP WETHERBEE 



In the 1960s it would have been easy enough to treat the "School of Chartres" in a histori- 
L-iill v straighlfur" ard wav A scholarh tradition of liinj standing held lh.il CharlTcS and its 
cathedral school had been a great tenter of humanistic, scientific, and philosophical suitlv 
in northern Europe during the early twelfth century. A mini her of impurt.uit figures had 
studied al Chartres or occupied oltici;il positions there, nnJ their work e\hil">iled common 
lea Hi res w liich ■siivi^csl ecl ;i common enterprise. Sucli assumptions arose all the mure ivadilv 
in the light of the evidence provided by JOHN OF SALISBURY, whose Ah-ta/ng icon (US 1 *) pre- 
sents a 111 iiyn iH cent account of the work ol Bernard, the first inval master of twelf ih-ct-nlurv 
Chartres, and identifies as kindred spirits three of John's own teachers, GILBERT OF POITIERS, 
\\ i Ilium ol ( ]\ i ne lies, and T'hierrv of Chartrt-s. \\ ilham and ( iilbert evident l\ sludied ". iih 
l:iern;u'd; the writings ol both William and Thierry have close affinities with those of 
Bernard; and both (.iilbert and Ihierrv later held the office of chancellor ol the cathedral. 
It is thus ease to think of iheni as closelv associated, and ihev have been taken by modern 
scholars ;is the pillars of the school in its great davs. 

In 1970 Sir Richard Southern published an essav calling iic-arh all ol ihis into question. 
No mere cal hedral sehool. lie c laimed, eoukl hiii i- supported such a group of sc holars, ami 
their mai'.'r work is much more likelv In have been done in Paris In am else die allcgcdl'-. 
inno'ative ventures in philosophy that have been credited to these masters were in fact no 
more ill an a reworking of old ma i trial Rather llian pioneers of the new science, I he. mighl 
better be seen as the last of the Carolingian grammarians. 

Admirable in itself. Southern's zeal to expose a pernicious bii of historical myth-making 
led him to overstate his case. In fact there is a good deal more evidence for associating 
Gilbert, William, and Thierry with Chartres than with Paris. Gilbert and William were 
the students of Bernard, in all likelihood at Chartres, and it is at Chartres that John of 
Salisbury is likely to have heard both men. Ihierrv, whose writings owe a good deal to 
William (Ziomkowski 2000, pp. 166-72), is likely to have taught at Chartres for a period 
before succeeding Ciilbt-rl as chancellor in the I 140s, and it was to the cathedral lihrari al 
Chartres that he left his great H. pi <,', ■.■. , a c 'inpilatioii ol te\ts I undiimtnial lo ins I ruc- 
tion in the seven liberal arts On the other hand, while Gilbert certainly taught at Paris, the 
evidence that Thierry did so is minimal, and lor \\ illiam there is none at all. 

Thus while the evidence provided by the Miht/n^ii'im remains debatable, it seems 
reasonable and useful to consider (.iilbert, \\ illiani, and Thicrri together as having been 
■oi:nili'..\iiiil\ influenced hi melhods and ideas which flourished at Chartres, and as having 
in all likelihood made subsi.iittiaf c onirihuhoiis, as leathers ami s> holai s, in the w m L of the 
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school. And whale: cr vn I in.- " i assign their wrn ings, ihcv embodv I Ik- llitinylit, if not of the 
■it'll i ml n[ Char ires itself, llii.ii i>f llu- sl hi ml nt Bernard ni Chartres. On this basis I will refer 
to them in what follows as the "Chat 



History 

Almost no information has survived abotil education nt Chitrtres during tin- first milh-n- 
nium of the common era. By the time ofFulbert (b. ca. 970; d. 1028), the first master of 
whom we have specific knowledge, tin.' cathedral sclnml provided a curriculum broadly 

grounded iii llu- liberal arts. Ftilhcrt, "ho was a deacon of Charlrcs cathedral In HUM-, and 
apparcntl'. ,ilsu ■■', iii.-!. .■.■■■.'. .'.■> Hi' .':.':'.: .■>.'.■.■ ui l he dihedral school, hid himscll studied tinder 
1 lie leading scholar nf tile pi'evimis generation, Ucrhcrt til Reims, and must have brought 
with him to Chartres much of Gerbert's sophisticated approach ti> the teaching of dialec- 
tic, I'lu-tiii'ic, and I item I (I re. There is also evidence nt itetiviiv in other fields. The historian 
R it 'ui It, ul come to Chartres In 99 1 to study medicine with one II cribrandus, and Fuihei t 
himseli i. lea ib. possessed inedii. a I knowledge. Two ul" his nwii s Hi den Is are said to have been 
well versed in music (Behrends 1976, pp. xxviii-xxxiii). 

F"ulbert and Chartrcs are warmly recalled by students who became the teachers 
and scholars of the next generation, but there is no real basis for speculation about the 
cuntinuilv oi stndv at Chai'lrcs between Ftilhert's time and ihe twelfth e 



Bernard of Chartres 

'I he ''School of I .ha i' I lis" ui modern siholarlv legend originates '.vil It Bernard (d. r;i. I I .'I I), 
who appears in calhedral doLtmieiits in 1 1K.S, was ehancellor ul the cathedral by 1124, 
and at his death left twenty-four books to the cathedral librarv. Not onlv was Bernard 
the teaehel' of \\ illiam ul Conches and (.iilbert ol Poitiers, lull lie is the hero ul John of 
Salisbury's .Witiihinidii: (IIS 11 ), which contrasis the debaseil edtic.iliun of John's dav with 
ihal provided b\ Bernard, "the mosl abundant totintiin of learning of modern limes In 
Gaul" (Met. 1.24). 

As the student of William and G ilbeil, John had good author it v tor what he tells us of 
the peal teacher's habits of quotation, his I 'am on s comparison of modern scholars to Ji earls 
perched on the shoulders of the giants ol rhe classical past, and his pre-Socratic habit of 
couching cvervthing Irom pedagogical maxims to complex metaphvsical principles In 
gnomic hexamelers. Bin John's "old man of Chartres" is also a mvthic figure, a personifi- 
cation of humanism. \\ e see the ideals he represents in John's accounl ol lion' one should 
present the texts of rhe ,n<i ,'(()■[ j tor sludv, a passage which surelv mves as much to M an i.uii.is 
Capella as to twelfth-ccnturv praxis (Met. 1.24): 

[I he .iin lent -in I h< as.J v. hen i lie', had I a ken tip t he mw male rial ■.■! hi si or-., argument, la hie, or 
■■.! Ii.iic-ei, ii. .old [eh ne it . --.villi such .1 bund. mi le.ii mug, stk h grai elnl st-. le and adornment, 
that the finished work would somehow appear an image ol all the arls. A II I lie hosts of Grammar 
and Poetry pour tori It, a nil lake mvi' the u hole surface ol the matter wliii.li is being expounded. 
A crass this field, as it ma\ be called, I .ogle, bearing the devices ol dialed ir, casts the golden 
darts of her reasoning. Khetoric, clad in the ■'.■./•■•. ol persuasion :in<] the bright trappings ol elo- 
quence, shines nilh lite brilliance ol silver. .U„'<//, ■;>.■, ..,■.■, ,,■ is borne along in the lour-whec.Ied 
chit riot of her ,//:,i.-.!iit. ,■«,. , and lolloping in I he pal hoi these utile is, iiiterniuigles her man i Iii Id 
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variety of devices .mil chai hk Phi sic-. h:r. ing ik-licd into I Ik- secrets of nature, brings forth 
from her abundant supply the complex splendor ol het own ornamentation. 

'I In- i.- Lis-; it u\l is "mi image ol all [In a Ms," an J the teacher assumes the role of the aiKienl 
expositor of Homer in 1 \ ergil, aurliori/ei! to draw back the veil of poetic language and 
imagcri, ami rcie.d ihe hidden treasure o[ philosophical anJ religious knowledge. Such a 
teaeher musl himself he possessed of enevelopedie learning anil a elear vision of the scope 
ami coherence ol philosi .pli\ ami I he liberal arts. In such terms licmard, \\ illiam, Thicrrv, 
and Gilbert were remembered bv their disciples, and it is this cncvclopcdie ideal that their 
writings aim to realize. 

To cast Bernard as a gramnialictis and mentor of genius is a fundamental strategy of 
the Mi lii'ii!::, •'!:, hut when John calls him ''the most perfect among the Plaronists of our 
time" (.1/i7. 4.35), we should hear a veiled criticism; f--:il-:i lisfi/nn.y here probablv means 
''thoroughgoing," oi 1 '"extreme." John was suspicious of anv attempt to reconcile a Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas with Aristotle's rejection of universalis {Met. 2.17, 20), and that such an 
undertaking was central to Bernard's thought is confirmed bv his recently identified corn- 
men tare on the 7 iiHii-.'iis, that unique mixture of mvih and science " hich, with the upas. I'Li 
.'/■'.'■■■■.'■.■.;.'.■■ '..■ ol HUFJ'HTL'S, proi ided the iiinii ,, ini , l, for ihe Murk of ihe t.h.iiinjns. Ri i.ogni/- 
ing the need for some inlermeeliarv between Plato's eternal Ideas and the material world, 
I kin. i! i.l posited a secondarv ran I-. of "natural" [onus ( /«;/.' vc ii-.iin it:) capable ol union with 
m .tl let Hi imp has i,- in;; i hi.- iu lii e, c.tusal ink ol these lorms in the production of creatures, 
1 iiTiuiJ proi ill ii I ihe d>. mm ii principle lack ing in the 7 '.■».■..■. ■:<< it sell, capable ol bridging 
ihe gap b 1.-1 mi.- en the phvsical ;\nd met aphvs leal " or Ids. Moth I ink id ins :U\d Boelhitis posit 
such intermediaries, but Calcidius seeks merely to distinguish among levels of existence 
within a largclv sialic svslcm, and Hoelhius to emphasi/e the radienllv iranscendenl char- 
acter of the true Ideas. Bernard's contribution is to have focused on the Aristotelian el em en I 
in i. ..'h.iihiis' version of Plato, and assigned his '"native forms" a function in the creative 
process. From ihem ihe soul derives sense ami intellect , ami the Aristotelian conception of 
the soul as ■■ , i:Ji. ':■:!: id or I'miihi inrpnnf defines their relationship to the created world in 
general (Dutton 1991, pp. 70-96). 

Bernard's glosses exhibit two distinguishing traits of the (.hirtrian scholars. The first is 
their focus on natural causalin "ilhin the framework defined bv the '/'-iHiiaif. Bv adapting 
newly available knowledge in phvsics, astronomv, and human phvsiologv to Plato's cosmol- 
ogy ihev furlhered ihe development of a scientific approach to the natural world (Speer 

1997). 

A second hallmark is their willingness to engage the Tuiuian and other ancient texts 

diretllv ami on their own terms. 1 iiblical allusions in I Icmard's Ciln.i.u note correspondences 
of Plati hi k ii ith ( J) i isi i.tn ideas at the level ol prima rv meaning, and when he rends the lexl 
allegoiii. alii, it is to demonstrate its inherent coherence, rather than transpose its meaning 
into Christian terms. A llegorv in Plato's text - " hat 1 lemard \\\\A his followers call a ''veil" 
or "covering," involncrum or integumt'ntum — is a conscious recourse, a wav of preserving 
phil"Sophi,..iI uinli h'.jiii r.iinr.mi misuse, ami a fundamental piopiaTi of ph ilosophii. ,-.[ 
language ijiitmeati I'-"', pp. 127— "ll. The meanings veiled be Plaio's m.n hcm.uii al 
formulae and mvlhic figures are profound, bin remain products ol human knowledge ami 
imagination I hese priiti ipks ai e set forth in ihe glosses of \\ illiam ol ( .on dies, and 1 he- 
same assumptions inform the writings of Thic-rrv. 

John of Salisbury has less to snv about the oilier masters tradilionalh linked to Chartrcs, 
but places them firmly in the tradition of Bernard. Gilbert of Poitiers (b. ca. 1085/90; d. 
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1 154), William of Conches {b. ca. 1085; d. 1154) and Thierry of Chartres (d. after 1 156) are 
named, with PETER ABELARD (b. 1079; d. 1142), as "true lovers of learning" who had with- 
stood the corruption of education in their day {,11.'/. 1.5). William was "the most accom- 
plished ;.i .iiiimiiri.in situs.' Hcrnai'd," and Thierry "the must assiduous investigator nf the 
atls," "hili- Gilbert, hv fiir l he must im pur taut tor the later histoi-v ui philosophy, is recalled 
tii.inilv ;>s ha\ ins;' labored tu refine Hcmanl's thcun ul' "native forms" and so further his 
project of reconciling Plain iitul A r is fork- (AUi. 2.17). 



William of Conches anil Thierry of Chartres 

The niosl striking inul controversial [future of ihe work ui \\ illi.im .uul I hicrn is their 
tveiitnietil ut the World Soul, which in the ~1 iiikiiiti informs the created universe with an 
ordering intelligence. A natural principle lor Bernard, in \\ ill lam's glosses ill is iimin-.t tiiiin-.h 
becomes at unce tile "natural lilalilv" iiilorming created life, and ,> "divine and licniiiii 
concord" which lie identifies with the Huh Spirit (Gregory 1955, pp. 135—8). The same 
associations appear in '1 hicrrv's Ti iitliiliif i/i .vcr ih.:i/tn: up-:: this ( Triiittfi mi ill-: 11 "i I: nj tin: 
Si.\ Diivt), which explains the biblical creation "accord mil to plivsical Ian " (.v\ tut J tin: pi: ;■*,- 
ij.ii:). I'hieiTv describes the ■■ irtuallv imtunomotis elements, each informed hi lis seminal 
i iritis, acting tug ether lo sustain temporal hie (I I an nil l l f71 , p. r>i'i2 ), bill then ct insider-. 1 he 
primal slate in which thev Mere informed In th.it power which Muses calls "the spirit of 
the I .u ril", this same spirit, in the I lermetic .isiliptiis, mediates between God and mailer, 
for \ e riii I il is the "inner spirit" « Inch imparls lite tu the universe; it is Plain's \\ or Id Son I 
and the Holj Spirit of Christian belief (Hiiring 1971, pp. 566-7). 

A commentator on the Tiiir.i,:tts familiar n uh W illiam's teaching dwells on the implica- 
tions of the World Soul (Gregory 1958, pp 126-8): 

The World Soul is that eternal love in the Creator through Allien lie created all things and 
governs his creation li.u inoiiimsb . . It is this line that theoli iguii 1 - '■■'■ ho ailliere to the tenets 
of the Christian icliinun call the 1 1"U Spin I - transferring llie terms, as a certain thinker has 
observed, Irom the human sphere in the dii me. Fur, savs this thinker, just .is we can tell by a 
man's breathing n Sic i her he is lilled with juv or inrmenied by sorrow, so by observing this love 
one comes to a perception of llie dnitic mi nil. 1 hose n ho assign to this spirit the epithet 'holy' 
ih i ■a ell, tor lie Is the holiest of me n ■■■'■ ho enables .til oi hers to beeome good through participa- 
tion in his holiness 

( Itln. is define t he \\i <! hi Smil 1 1 ins- it is a natural i igoi Instil led in creatures . . . Thisniitiir.tl 
vigor is called the I lolv Spirit bi smile teachers, and this i lew Is in no respect at odds with that 
gucii ahuve. I hough the words are (littereiil, the sense' Is n ho lb the same . . . 

Some have said that Plato sun the Murkl as a great 11'. nig living, n hose sun I, thev said, is ,i 
vital heat emanating from the sun which is difluseil through the w hole universe and gives rise 
to all growth. Some declare that (.imf established the uniicrsc as a kind ol fnndanieinal prin- 
ciple of all substantial cdsicncc, bmlik and spin tun I. h>r thev sal that all i it her bodies are 
ile n ved iioni I he '.v. .rld's bod 1 .. 1 .ike 1 - 1 ise I he 1 , posil t he \\i 'i Id Sun I as a -J>rl of fountain o| kouIs, 
imagining il as a great spirn diffused 1 h r ■ ■ i. i ci 1 1 t he entile uniierse. I'lici are nut so bold as to 
declare that this "spirit" Is the I lolv Spine the 1 , approach this truth but will not sec it clearly, 
and in I heir niliti I igii' ■ ranee fill back on Plain and \ ergil, n hi ■ speak ahum llie Win Id Sun I in 
i hi. maimer ol philosophers. 

I.Ike similar passages in William, these reflections may seem to recall the U'sliinnniii 
p /,'.■/,■"■ .■',.'■/; 1 1 1 tin:, foreshadi livings of ( Lhrislian thculogi in pagan authors, which Patristic 
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authors compiled tu allest tliL- prevalent truth of Christianity But more is implied hi the 
reliance on tin- metaphor of "breath" or '"spirit" as an interpretive tool, the persistent 
emphasis on the physical eipt-iM ti<ni ot ihc piimr described, .uul the assumption that twelfth- 
centurv hernienculics can bring r<> hill realization the spiritual intuitions of pagans who 
spoke "in the niiintUT of philosophers." Fur 1 torn simple ii-i ■ ? r inn hi tin;; .1 traditional i heme 
ni Christian apologetic-, this passage amis to show hmv rhi' natural order is informed '.villi 
divine purpose by translating Platonic mvrh inro scientific terms. 

Fundamental tor \\ illiam is the conviction that to sludv the natural world .is ;in 
autonomous svslem is in no wav to question God's authority. Rcpeatedlv he i-\ti , ;ip'il.Hi , s 
i 11 'ill naturalistic aeci milts ot the "facts" of pin ska I nut 11 re to tin power that produced them, 
Jit la rin ii' ill. 11 l:i r from derogating (. foil's po" er, such arguments en ha nee it, si nee the natural 
process cypresses the divine will. In rhc same spirit Thierry, glossing (.letiesis in terms 
of natural process, passes from the formative wort of the elements to the divine spirilits 
thai informs ihem Flscwhcrc he speaks of matter, form, anil spirit as a secondare trinitv, 
''per pet 11 a I pow crs" whose attributes are in if feci ;'■:; :^;i;.-\ 1 ::■.• ol 1 he di\ me l J its. ■ jis 1 1 1 m in;; 

1971, pp. 80-1). 

Chartrcs hail lone' possess eil exceptional resources in medicine aiul ma t hematics, and was 
among the first centers to obtain the work of translators such as Constant inus A in onus, 
ADELARD OF BATH, and later Herman of Carinthia (Dronke 1969, pp. 12-1-6). The work of 

\\ illiam aiul ['liiei , i , \ ililters licm lh.il ol [Icrnard largeh because their approach lo lexts is 
conditioned be a fuller appreciation ol what might he learned from study of the natural 
world (Burnett 1988, pp. 153— f). But while both arc responsive to the new science, their 
responses take very different forms. 

\\ illiam was in close touch with the work ol the translators, liel " cell the first redaction 
of his glosses (ca. 1 120) on Boethius, based only on traditional sources, and the version of 

his mil nri- thought embodied in the Pi ,1 \: ;;:.■.; !:,"i: ( 1 147-'' ), lie nail " id civ in medicine ami 
astroiiomv, and we see him reassessing his Gcws in the light ol ni'v inlormation. lie 
disi'iiirsi-s at Icnglh on the importance of observation to philosophical timh-isunding, 
a nil on the properties aiul inlet relations ol the elements, h Mil the 7 t /;■■:, i-:m loses some ol its 
authoritv as his scientific knowledge grows. The absence from the Dfii^iHiilitim of the 
control 1 rsial identification of the 1 I oh Spirit with the \\ orld Soul may he due, not just to 
( .islercian criticisms of his earlier work, bur to a preference for medical explanations of rhc 
development of organic life (Gregory 1955, pp 14-8-54). 

Thierry, on the other ha nil, makes little specific use of new resources. I lis commitment 
to rhc new science remains theoretical, though strikingl'. original, Glossing liiiclhius' />.' 
'I'i in:! iiU\ he e\ panels on Hoelhius' definition ol '"natural" speculation (/.), '/'; .■■/■'. 2.5— HI), anil 
explains "physics" as concerned with '"the forms and slates ol' material things" (/anmis ■:* 
sliilns rititti; in iiiiilcriii) (Haring 1971, p 161). In his 'I i\titii!nf, he describes the order of 
nature in terms of the , ./.■''<:■. .>. 11 ■;;..■/. > ol the lour elements I ihiil.. p. .Mi 1 1, wink- at the same 
lime grounding his description of the interaction ol the elements in simple observations of 
the natural effects of heat and moisture (Haring 1971, p. 559; Speer 1997, pp 140-1). This 
impulse to synthesize Stoic-Platonic phvsics with empirical data resembles Williams 
approach, though what appears empirical in I'liicm. mav itsell be drawn whollv from 
1 railitiiMtal sources - the results of (.ialen's viii ■:\p.:mii.:iitt raised to authoritative status, but 
with little of William's concern to base his work on the best available authorities. 

Much of Thierry, indeed, seems like ^\i> exercise In sheer imagination. Creation is the 
'"uni'. 'filing" of a plan first ''enfolded" it mi; [-la, tin ) in the simplicity of God. This orderly 
unfolding or "necessary continuity" brings to bear on matter "the truths of forms ami 
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images, wh i^h we call 'ideas'," mediating between form as it exists in tin- 1 )ivinc M in J (the 
"form ii] tonus" ) ;iiul l In- image i it i lit- i i.lc ;il embodied in civaied i hi 1 1 vv-; (I Ironl-.e 19.X,N, pp 
.i'i.S-70; i hiring 1971, pp. 272—.!). The mediating movement, Thierry notes, is called hv 
manv names: natural hi"', nature, workl si m I, natural justice, I'liniiniwih; f;ite or the fates, 
divine intelligence — a lilnnv which, like his discussion ol the "spirit" oi cosmic lite, cited 
above, invokes the army i if texts whose intuitions lie seeks to reconcile " nil Christian 
theology The process, mi ii'et i\" e-i 1 , ilosclv parallels the creativity of the human mind, itself a 
formative principle ( l>>n::,t ,v;7,7', i,i!:iiiu .</■:'. uriin;) which projects images unto the malt-rial 
world (Hiiring 1971, p. 410). Similarly the work of the elements, in which fire, "the artist 
and ellieieiit cause" transforms subject earth, while ail 1 ami water mcdialc and svnihi-si/e 
its effects, imitates the "artist" Spirit of Genesis 1: 2 (ibid., pp. 562, 566). 

It is in such analogies and allusions that the real continuity of Thierry's vision of the 
order of things resides, rather than in any attempt to dnvclh explain pin sieal causal in. 1 1 is 
essaes in plies its and ma ill em a tics often seem "metaphors projected hv the soul in its effort 
at understand mi:'," rat her than attempts in - i\ c objective deii ilium! to 11.11 ura I law il >runl,e 
I'.'.'i.S, p. ,!71 |. The inluilion ol continuity draws him repeatedly into :\a esseiiti.ilh poetic 
mode of thinking in which the interplay of the elements and the acts of the human mind 
are at once effects of all-informing Spirit and images, miiynini'iiln for its workings, inter- 
pretative gestures which are confirmed repeatedly hv the marshalling of the authority of 
ancient poetry, philosophy, and mvthographv. 

The imaginative element in Thierry's speculations, ihe ingenuity that finds new sugges- 
tions in traditional malt-rials, is engaging, hut also reveals a fundamental limitation which 
his work shares with that of Bernard and \\ ill lam. A major thrust of Professor S mil hern's 
attack on the School of Chart res centers on its limited resources, inlormational anil methoel- 
ologieal. I n spile ol the ( Jiarlrians' concern to read and think in new wavs, he declares, "all 
their thoughts were old thoughts" (Southern 1970, p. 83), and we should see them {as to 
some extent thev saw iheniseh es), not as philosophers bin as \::,u>:ii;<i<:l,' in the tradition of 
the late Carolingian emulators of Macrohius anil _\I artianus Capella. 

There is a good deal of truth in this assertion; the tools with " Inch I he Chartrian schol- 
ars worl.nl were largely those of literarv criticism. To bridge the gap between their ncwlv 
pari ieulari/ed understanding of ihe physical world anil their less certain Sense ol the meta- 
physical imp lie ai ions ol its laws and pal terns, Bernard and his folio" its employed a kind of 
"grammatical Plalonism" (Jolivct 1400), exploiting the verbal arts through mi ill"-. i aph\, 
t-nmologw, anil other rradilional wavs of extracting iin inner :\ih\ potentially iraiisct-iiilenl 
meaning from their : /i;.-.uov.(. '1 heir phi- noim-nal world was a tissue of figures and images, 
and the philosophy of nature involved and embodied "a transcendent form of rhetoric" 
(( Madden \'-i'-h I. '1 heir "discovery of nature" was first and las I a rediscovery of !-:x!s aboul 
nature. To decode the nalural world was to decipher the mti^niHiiilii of the Tinuicui. 

But Southern is too quick to dismiss an iiilclleeuial program which, if its ambitions 
exceeded the means available tor its realization, was nonetheless grounded in a sense of intel- 
li-clual possibility thai has no precedent in ihe M id ilk- A ges, and did much to prepare the 
ground for the reception of Aristotelian phvsics and cosmology For all their resemblance 
to their Carolingian forebears, these scholars w ere lining some riling new. Such as their learn- 
ing was, it maile them famous in their time, anil thev engaged their chosen texts with a 
dirctlncss and a degree of objettivin that are ihcmselics ,i iciuarLihlc .it hic\ eiiieitt at this 
period. Much in their philosophical program is anticipated in the work of JOHN SCOTUS 
I- [111. 'i if- M, hut I he-, managed large U in distance ihi-mseh es h' ■ c 1 1 ihe ill', shc.il N cuplaiiui ism 
w h ith makes it diflictih to isulale ihe philosophical elements in Kriugi-na's I ho light. And as 
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Southern himscll acknowledges, llicir allcmpt in t-stiihlish t hi.- liberal arts as essential ti 

pursuit of truth contributed sign die a ill k to I hi founding ol a "scienlitic" theology. 



Gilbert of Poitiers 

] ii relation in .ill til ill is, ( i ilherl "I Poitiers occupies .1 pi, in- of In- u". 11 llv 'Ugh In.- did nim <■ 
tliiin lj. ti'H ill' thi.- Oiarlrians to establish religious speculation on a foundation ul scienlitie 
l.iin'i. ledge, his use of the liberal ;irts is Loiiiincd in ihi- linguisik disciplines md ni-i i lu.-- 
mirks, an J lie shows no interest in cosmology or the natural world. He is as much con- 
cerned to distinguish among tile sciences on the basis of the i\itini!: : s proper to each as to 
pursue llie implications <>l their inieneliliuiiship, ,uid In- dilteis in lllis ri.-spi.-el nol niil'. 
from Thierry liul from H net hi us, the master to whom he owes his understanding ol he task 
of theology 

(iilhert recognizes lhal "noble" philosophers mighl come 10 perceive the triune God 
through sluily ..' the order ol llie universe, (ml condemns iheir proud blindness in credit- 
ing ihcir nun reason, rallier lli.i'i (rod's goodness, liir ihen insighl Far from seeing the 
divine love and wisdom expressed in llie harmony and regularity of nature, he din es that 
the natural order is based on any inherent principle \\ hat appears universal and 1 1 instant 
is merely usual; the only irue necessity is the divine will, and the seienees which compre- 
hend the created universe are valid only when sel 111 ihc perspective ol llu ologu il under- 
standing (Nielsen 1982, pp. 129-30, 136-42). The limits Gilbert imposes in applying the 
terms and methods ol rational or natural anaksis in theological questions tire the source of 
nut eh of the noiorioits difficult! of his " citing, since terms '"trtinssumed" from 11 a mi' a I to 
1 hculugkal contexts must continualk be ipiahlicd ,unl refilled i\l arenbon IS'SN, pp. ,i,>i)-'.i; 
Nielsen 1982, pp 149-63). Gilbert was rightly seen by John of Salisbury as having inher- 
ing from licrnard .1 com em '.villi link cisals, but In.- iliflers sharpie hum licrnard mi the 
relation ul ihc forms of created things to the uncreated ideas, a relationship that he con- 
siders one of mere inntiilin, devoid of ontologkal signilicaiKc (Klswiik I'-I'ib, pp 198-202; 
Nielsen 1982, pp 72-4). What John sees as Gilbert's attempt to reconcile Plato and 
Aristotle is, unlike the iheori/ing of Bernard (the ''perfect" Plan ill isl ), a skill titan I shift In 
the direction of Aristotle (Met. 2.17). 

1 el (.1 1 lb eil '.vas I aim his lor his learning, ami v bile his 1 igneous demarcation ol I he sphere 
of ihculogi can seem to impk a searching crilicjuc ol the innrpreialive 'iin , l. ul his fellow 
( .harlrians, it does noi entail a rejection ol philosoph\ and the natural sciences themselves. 
1 111 p lie ii in the thoroughness ol his subordination ol these diseiplim-s is in acknowledgmetil 
of their importance. I 'lie .' .. ■■■.■'■■/. ■:< proper In theologv is seience tan 011b. be lull 1 , understood 
'■vheii seen ill relation to llie sciences from which lis terms md nielhuds arc "Iranssumcd", 
the complete theologian would necessarily be a complete philosopher- scientist as well. 

Like Thierry, Gilbert is attempting in his writings to realize the full implications of 
Huelhius' tan. 1I1/ .nylv lintl sleleh ol the domains of phvsics, mathematics, and theology. 
For Gilbert this involves a constant wariness 111 llie face of the Neoplatonist assumptions 
lint underlie Hoelhius' ihinling and color Ins prose, and a refusal In let them obscure the 
caret ul distkii'*is lhal eonltol his own use of the terms of grammar, logic, ami 
mil hematics in llu ologu a I spci 11 la lion 1 1 his assumptions set him at odds with I'll 1 cm ami 
\\ illiam, the 1 , el 1 si a nee him si ill turther from the rclatkib un re 1] citing use of the resources 
of grammar and logic in Abelard or PETER LOMBARD (Nielsen 1982, pp. 364—70). In other 
respects his focus on the ontology of form and his concern to make the right use of 
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is John of Salishtin rccugni/cd, in I lie tradition of Bernard 



Conclusion 



lie 1 hi.- middle nt the twelfth till t uiv a nc" generation, some ul them admiring disciples nf 
1 he ( J] a i I nans, 'i i-ii. discovering in I lu- Islamic version ul A ristniclian phvsies ;i cosmolugv 

better adapted ill;! II llllll 111 I 111 1 'I'nU.i-.'ili lu llleil 1 Sciell t illC ill I ere MS. Tile de Veil ipmclll (if 

llieologv as a science In ils nuii right, lore-shadowed in the "ork of (jilhcrl, involved its 
increasing separation from philosophy and the liberal arts. 

The effect of such developments mas to render (lie "ml, of Thiern iind \\ illiam largely 

obsolelc. Though their i\ citings provided ;i rich source of cosmnlogical ductrine fin 1 (he 
ciicvclopcdists ill' the thirtccnlh ccnturv, perhaps [heir must significant legacv was their 
influence on the work of the schools of grammar and rhetoric The form and techniques 
■ .■I V\ ]|Ji. mi's glosses provided a model for dim men tar v on a broad range of ancient texts, 
and the "unveiling" of the cosmologv of the T,'i;-\t.:-:ts provided the impetus for tile must sig- 
nificant Latin poetrv uf the period, the Cminn^i -.if* fait ( 1 147 ) ul Bernard us Sih cslris, dedi- 
cated to Thierry, and the De planctu naturae (ca. 1170) and Anticlaudiantu (ca. 1175) of ALAN 
Of I.n.i.K, w Ik- iv an episicmulug\ largelv dr;in ti i I'mii I lie 'v uik uf ( i illnii and his followers 
dcitiics the rclaiion ni the naiioil and spiritual orders. Through these channels ilu.-n influ- 
ent c sun i\ i.-d I he iMi.lii.af I tans iui mat inn ni scicik e and phi lev 'phi in the ne'.i A nsiutcli.in 
curriculum, and can be seen in the Routine.: <>! it;.: RuSi and 1 > ante's Comaiedia. 
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Religious Orders 

M. MICHELE MULCHAHEY AND 
TIMOTHY B. NOONE 



Medieval monasticism and learning 

1 tllk- UcSl is associated IlluSl eSpeciallv '.villi Si [idled it 1 111 Xui'sia Llllll ill V 

religious order that came to bear his nami', Schools and Sinplmnt, which scorn to us so 

much a purl i if thi' I ill' ill' tin- medieval monaster v, were, however, onlv ilimlv intimated in 
Bcncdicl's original conception. His Riilt 1 of ca. AD 525 required monks in engage dailv in 
the It \ I hi liivniii, that is, ni mi initio e reading nl' I lie iiiblc and other spiritual el assies, and tu 
this end suggcslcd that eaeh vear .11 I he beginning of Lent a book be given to eaeh brother, 
who would read and re-read it over the course of the vear until e\ eh unking it for a new one. 
kicncdiel SlI ill link- else about education, But the demands lor literaev that monastic lite 
ni .kI e upon its ail he rents anil the growing etistoni ul idm itiing ehilii ohlates soon forced the 
1 leiieilitlnies to organize schools in which to form their voungsters. These were intended 
as init-rnal schools lor the eomm unit v's use oiilv, run In mu&ik-schnolm asters ».\ ho imparted 
a basic lilerarv education; llie education of outsiders within the cloister was, in fact, 
forbidden bv church law starting in the ninth century. 

Nevertheless, by the time Charlemagne began his program of cultural and educational 
reform at the end ot the eighth centurv, monasleries had become an obvious locus of learn- 
ing for a society in which learning was rare, anil the Carolingians came to depend upon 
the monks in nam their administrators and churchmen. H\ the twelfth century the monks 
were, however, attempting to reassert the scparatcness ul the cloister. Child-ohlation "as 
gradual!* eliminated, and with it the claustral schools; postulants were not admitted until 
1 lie 1 , hail received a basic grammar eilueal ion else", here, and a I a minimum age ot between 
15 and 18. But an opposite trend then became evident. Men who had been very well edu- 
cated indeed al the urban cathedral schools or b\ peripatetic maslers, incri-asingh soughl 
admittance to the cloister. St. BERNARD OF CLADtYAUX, that moving force in the Cistercian 
reform, made a special effort to attract men from the Paris schools, anil I his began to i hinge 
the intellectual complexion of the monastic world. 

If they coukl not undo the background of the men who came to them, as the twelfth 
centurv gave wav to die thirteenth, the monastic orders did become ever more reluctant to 
allow their monks io stud\ in the urban schools, seeing it as conlran to the spirit ot monas- 
tic ism md a dangerous precedent. The central objection, of i nurse, >.\ is lh.it nv inks belonged 
in the monasteries in which the' hail \oWed slahilin, and that llie ilistractions ul the citv 
could prove deadly. But monastic leaders of the period were also deeplv convinced of the 
I u i id. 'Hi'.- nla I incomji.il ibilili between the monk's calling and the intellectual activities ul the 
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schools. Ilii' monk is nnt who lias devoted his life to [filming- how to love GoJ, bv dailv 
disciplining his will so that he might open his mind to the divine. Monastic literature, 
whether in tin- form i>l bihlit.il commentaries or stmts' lives or guides to contemplation, 
was intended primarily ;is materia! for meditation and incentive for good behavior; it 
promoted prayer. The aim of the schoolmen, quite otherwise, was to explain the ways 
of God to men, insofar as they were able, by submitting the data of revelation to logical 
analysis; thev wrote to question and to advance speculation. It was the new scholastic 
method, and the altitude It bespoke, that monastic theologians distrusted. 

The gulf that separated the schools from the monasteries was bridged to some extent in 
the 1 " ill lh century bv the ne"- orders of canons regular, who had a foot in both worlds, one 
in the cloister and one in the secular arena as priests. The house of canons at St. \ ictor in 
Paris, for example, produced men, such as Andrew and HUGH OF ST. VICTOR, who were well 
vci'scd in the new learning and its uses, '.el Mere soil committed in the hie "I the cloister 
a nd the I ill- i>[ p raver. Their work, as "ell as the con tinned absorption of men w ho had been 
lomied in llie scht'ols before tailing the habit, meant lh.il the new methodology was ever- 
more present w illiin moiiaslic theology \\ ith the coming of the friars, who d eh tied a new 
paradigm as regular clergy who turned the learning of the schools to a manilesl Iv religious 
purpose, the "alls belweeii ihe two worlds vciw nc.nb tame tumbling down. The 
( .islereians and (Ik- older lieiieihcl ines began sending small coining cuts ol I heii monks to 
the schools as a matter of course, and even established houses for them at t 
from which thev went forth to the lectures offered bv the bachelors and regent n 
theology 1 >iit despite such ic la\ai ions ol die rules ot ein 1 os ii re and the allow antes made tor 
a few to be eil ilea led In the scholastic man tier, inside I he cloister walls ihe Iradilional modes 
of monastic stndv were still followed and the traditional texts ol spiritual lormation still 
iv.id. The public reading done at table in monasteries, as witnessed bv sun ring m.inusi. lipts 
that have been marked for oral presentation, continued to show a decided preference for 
ihe spiritual classics — the Lr.cs uf the F,/tli.:i$, the Duili/gitcs of Gregorv the Great, the 
('a lit! .■'"■'.< ol Si. John Cassia n - "bile the seniioiis ol tcivd b\ abbots relied as much as c\ er 
upon the mi stieal inlerpretalions of Scripture that had alw avs lain at the heart ol the Av,','» 
:/iviiiii. If anything, the new learning had heightened the monks' awareness ol the dilici- 
eiices between their w av of approaching iheologv and the world's " av, and made them work 
all the harder to preserve their traditions. 

As a result, by the second quarter of the thirteenth century it was clear that the 
intellectual initiative had passed from the monasteries to the universities. And the new 
leaders there soon proved to be not monks but men of the new orders ol mcnditanl friars, 
most particularly i he- 1 'oiiiieikiiis and l he Franciscans. 



The Dominicans 

The Dominican order, founded by St. Domingo de Guzman (b. ca. 1170; d. 1221) around 

1210, was from the start a learned and clcrkal order, liehind their founding- lay Dominic's 
strategy for combating the ( Lai bar hcrcsv, which bv the earlv thirteenth ceiiturv hud become 
so entrenched in the socieli ol southern France as to be almost a counter-Church. To put 
men in tlii- held who \\ ould preach doctrine, use the arts of persuasion, and offer in example 
of apostolic povertv that might recapture the hearts and minds of ihe people "as the orig- 
inal i i'/.oji; r/V.O/v of the order of Preachers. Consequently, one of the Dominicans' earliest 
priorities was to provide theinsebes with an education that was adequate to the task. \\ hen 
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l lit [ him inn. nns came tu "rite their firs I Constitutions in 1 220, thtv produced lciiisl.it nm 
llinl tltarlv embodied ilu-ir iindcrsiandinii of the critical im pt)i - t;im.-t.- of education to the 

order's miss inn: dispensation fur reasons of studv was made ;i standard polk-v of the order, 
mill every Dominican priorv "lis required tt> operate ;i school in which the local brothers 
'■vi.ii' tatiiiht I Ik rudiments uf thiolniiv. The samt commitment to learning is whv I h mi in It 
had t-Lirlv stilt his brothers out fi'ntii Toulouse and directed tht-tii tn the great tenters of 
learning, .11 Pni 1 is, lit ill 'pi.i, ;iml ( Kfnrd. There lilt friars tint onlv trained their mi nils, but 
I mind rn ni its " hose intellect u.il promise "lis mi obvious nsstl In I lit unli-r 'I'ht (.unsihu- 
1 inns ui 122(1 ill Lit imi.lt ni even' ci i in till ill si i ;i si hi ml alrtadi mini in lis well mention nf 
lilt order's 1 1 nil <! Hi 'in in nt Pni' is, "Til! tn' I kin miv IntLiI .<, Inil. I, lii w hii.li each pt'iivitit't in lilt 
iit'ikr OHikl st-nil thi'tt of its best mill brightest. SJiuln ;inil fiiuhinn: these wcrt tht two insti- 
lutinnal startinii points for what was tn become nut nf tkt must elaborate, wcll-arlimlaleii 
educational svsttms Kui'upt had ever seen. 

'I hi- .\i lim':! 'V l!S I lit td Hi aiimial bedrock nt I lit I hull in lull! i it'll IT'. F.Vti'V il'iai' nil 111.1 11 IT 

how high-ranking was required in ;itltnil tilt classes nfl'ti'td dailv in his priory. There a 
k-tlni' orchestrated ;i tun ist in I hi-nl nil! I hill, in its mink's I w :iv, mimicked lilt pediimiiv tin 
1 i'i:ii's had encountered ill Paris. '1 "n eve Its of ltiTurts ivtrt pi'tsi-nli'il t.itli Jav, one on a 
book of tht ISiblt, iv h it'll strvi'il tn ktcp sliiik-nls abreast nl' current tltvtlopmtnls in 
exegesis, and one on the S ententes of PETER LOMBARD, through which they learned a basic 
theological method. Tht anibitimisiiess of tht sihula course cmi also hi- seen in the require- 
nitiil imposi-il on id I 1 loin in it mi k-tloi's that I hei hold ". ntl. h disputations, and, il ilu-ir own 
training were up In il, tvi-n ni.'iiisiiiiiLilli iiioniil pnhlit :/': i-ni.i ■•■■:. ■:> „': ..iiii'.'.-i'.:!. A particu- 
lar!', important innovation came in tht form nf a nt"' officer the Ihmnnitmis inirnduicil 
inlo tlansiral lilt, the master nl students, "ho ivnrktd alongside the Itttnr liihI functioned 
as lufni' in iht community. 1 1 "as his job tn tiintiitnr the progress of the inilivii.li.iiil friars in 
his cart, iiiid tn dtt kit, I nr example, w hn miiihi beiiciil i I'mii being assign ..d ;i pri\ .in- cell In 
iv hi til to sliiilv. Tht master ol suidtiils alsu organi/cd iht in- In m st disputations, appointed 
helpers such lis a '"l-imlhtr repealer" who ntftrtil diiilv >--:f<ili!!ut:<.;< nf all lectures anil "ttl.lv 
general iv pttilions iIilii summari/ttl the ilispniation and put it in context, anil generally 
managed tht practicalities nl academic lift and distiplini- in his inii'iiil 

1 1 is through lilt mast t r nf sliiik-nls thai we also have a window on tht less formal lint no 
less import am side of a I himinitan friar's Inrmm inn: his ir. lining as a preach it and .1 ennles- 
snr, through something .. ailed iht iii.'/.ii'.'i/ii.'; 'I; ,','/.'.■■■(. This " as a I" ict- ivetl.lv mt el in 11 tn which 
the master of students called the brothers, there to drill them through the current literature 
on tonf'tssioti, s n th as Kami mid nf Pctialiirt's S/imiHii a'-: ■. iisi! 1 !!* in tht order's earlv vtars or, 
later, lull 11 ni Kie ib 11 i'-j's Tlii 1111 isl it Sn/::n::i , •i/i/i'sinnim; to mini 111 much disptt tat ions in '.vhieh 

I lit h millers g a in til some much needed experience in marshal li nil I htir own arguments; nr 
simple lo lei it 'v trouble spnis in ivcciU tniii'St'-vufk. '1 his niite-iveel.lv eXtieist also altrts 
us to the chameleon- like nature of the term colltitio for the Dominicans. It could refer to these 

II a 1 he 1 111 11s or to the meetings the novices in a communin were required to attend. It could 
refer to the short sermons preached mi ferial ilavs as part nf the I hnninican compline office. 
A nil it was iiivtn a new connotation bv tht first iii-ntralinn nl 1 himinicans at lilt U nivi-rsitv 
of Paris, for whom masttr-iitiicral Jordan nf Saxmiv had secured the right that there be 
ei 111 in il- time sermons nl It red In ensure that Ins trim's, ivhu al tended class dm in 11 the mufti in;; 
In hi rs wlitn jit'tai. hi 11 11 irailil inn.ilh tnnl. plan-, would nol miss htai'inii' lilt word uf (J ml. This 
last tvpt of iitlliiiiii has k-li a rich sclmlastit lilcraturi, as iht mtiiilieants iiridualli irans- 
I'.'itiied the i eSjiefliiie u il ivet'si t v sermon intn .111 ever tiiin't siiphistn.ated medium thi'uiiiih 
which to present new ideas (Mulchahcy 1998, pp. 130-218). 
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Within a very few years of Dominic's death, however, the ] >ominicans found themselves 
confronting the realitv ill ill ;m education in then log v, as il was currently mining to be under- 
stood, might it-i] i.J iii.- a rnun- progressive outlook, lliiil I lie philnsuphieal disciplines might 
indeed need tu he seen as propaedeutic to the pursuil of theological science. Hv the time the 
order produced a second reduction ul its (^institutions in 12-.S, a han ml the snidv ui ihe 
liberal arts lli.il h.id figured prnniinenlh in the original ( .unstii utions had I -ti.il Inrmall'. 
relaxed: speeiiil permission In pursue sneh subjects would now he considered nil nil 
iiidh. kln.il I', lsis. I l\ I he I 2 -IDs i he I imii in leans h.ul hcgun experimenting w uh '■ ari' 'lis w ,n s 
nf delivering training in logic In the hint lie rs mi a wider seale. Sunn the firs I steps "ere til I, en 
inwards creating a network of sinn'm itri.uu>:, schools that would rntnle amongst the enliven ts 
nf a region and in which nnl\ a handiul oi students J ran n 1 rum ill n er ihe province would 
he enrolled. In 1259 the order published a rutin studioriim that included amongst its 
leenmmend.itiuns ii call for every province tu establish at least one ilnJinn: iirtntiit. It was 
I' ■!!,:■ 1 Iii nig hi ih.it this signaled the I linn in Kails' alignnicnl w il Ii (he eicm s\ 1 1 ah us published 
by the faculty of arts of the University of Paris in 1255, in which Aristotelian natural 

piiil' 'Soplr-. I lied si! large, hut the order's arls sehonls concentrated snleh ti]">nn logic 

(Mulchahey 1998, pp. 220-38). A surviving syllabus from Provence dated to 1321 indicates 
a two-year cycle: the first term of the first year in such a stttJitiii; was devoted to the 
Analytiid pnstc-riiiru and to PETER OF SPAIN'S Tiactatus, save its chapter on fallacies; the 
second term covered A rislotle's Pi\t:\iii\iii!i:i!iii and Aral!)'! lid print it, as well as the I.thcr Jr 
jv.v prill-, tpti.i; the Dr tnplii>!i:;< r/cur/iii paired with lectures on Peter of Spain's chaple-r on 
l.illiii.ies filled the first term of the second vear; while the second term turned to the Pen 
/ii. : riiii:i!:iit< together w iih Porphvrv's intfniluetinn In the PntiJir.uni.'tilif, the /.w n^i\ ( ileal 1 1 v, 
this was only a partial answer tu Parisian arls training (M uleh.ihev I 9'JK, pp. 238—52). 

I lie ad veil I ol natural philnsuph'.. within the Dommk.m clinic ulutn tame m 1 he I 2>'i)s 
The emergence of the first stitJ/,i ii,i!ttr,irt/tn within the Dominican order coincides 
convincingly with AI.KKRTt/s. MAiiNIJ.s' work on his Aristuteliiin paraphrases. And it has heen 
suggested that the paraphrases were, in fact, commissioned from Alberl hv Dominican 
mislci-geiieril I I umhert ul Rom ins, m an all em pi to develop a series of pre para tor v texts 
for use in the new schools ( M ulchahfi. 1 L ' ''.S, p]i It-i— d.l). 1 he f ullv-iw olved curriculum of 
the ji'iiJutii: ttittttfiiritn: is most clearly delineated in the surviving records of the order's 
Rinnan Province, w hi ell describe a three- vear evele I ha I presented the Miliiphysirn and the 
/.): iii/i/iiii combined with the Parra luitiiralii! one vear; Aristotle's Pliysird and the Dc 
iTiiiri iitiniir :t inrriiptiiiiii, coupled with the Dr r.o7» il nuuidn and the Dc iiirtcuri* the next; 
and the Liber :■!■: Ciitisif together with the A risiutelian i realises . . n hm logic ,ii sithjci. is, I he /', 
p-.nilij: and the five works on animals, in the third. This reading list does seem to take the 
Dominions further along ihe road Inwards assimilation wiih ilu- svllahus ol ihe Parisian 
arls lacultv, but it still parts compam with Puis in mil including mural philosophy Thai 
subjeel "as taught elsewhere within ihe Dnminieiin educational svstem. And a surprising 
hint of the old conservatism may be seen in the fact that a command to parallel the 1259 
ritlin ttiiiiitiriar's call for a logic school In every province is not found for st/iiiiii iidtuidnui: 
until l.hb. I lowever, even once the latter tvpe of stiiiiiitm existed, Il remained true that unlv 
seleet students, those chosen as jrdtr-.'S .<■'/', Li: L , s, advanced ill rough the I lominicans" sltt-hiiti: 
s\ si em. in el lh.it the friars nf the rank ind tile whuse I raining is to he equated with I lie .«. il aid 
would have had only limited exposure in phil"Supiue.ii thinking I Midi. hahe\ I'' 1 '?!, pp 

252-78). 

At just about the same time that the Dominicans were developing their natural 

ph Ik 'Sophv course, a singular experiment was unfolding il Sinla Sahina, the friars' priorv 
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in Rome. In 1265, THOMAS AQUINAS, recently returned to Italy after his first Parisian regency, 

'■vus asked hi i Ik- Rum an Pi 1 ' a inn- In organ i/c ;i situiutii; in Rome, and there develop a course 
in lhcolu;;v that would occupy a level intermediate between that nf tile simple convent 
i:iiu!<{.: a nil that uf (lie sittih-.i £<:■};<: r-i I i,t. Tile result was both a new textbook, [he Siniuiui ilu- 
"ltii'jiu\ and a model lor another new subsystem uf piuvincial fi:i,!:,i, the stii,li;t piirliiiiLirn 
.■■/■'.■■■■■.■■■■.■:. : /.'i , w hich bet ai lie ,i regular feature ul ilie urdci 's educational apparatus in [he 1 .2 .Si is 
(Boyle 1982; Mulchahey 1998, pp. 278-306). But the order was slow to adopt Aquinas's 
approach In thculogv. Apart from llie lael ili.H I humism had undergone a severe testing 
'■villi ihe ( a i iid em nai in I is i>( I 27 , , I he 1 >om in it ans ", .. i ■• w edded tu leiu hi rig i licolu;_\ .n cord- 
ing In the curriculum in effeet al the unh ersities, and at Paris in part it'll lar, il thev wished 
In keep their men eligible lor the imi\::slii':iii):. The key textbook in the univei'sitv theology 
labilities remained I he S.:n,\ : i>:i : s uf Peter 1 .nmbartl, as il did in I lominican prion schools, 
ami ihis as much as anything explains whv the Sii,'!.:n<<s were drafted into service in the 
order's .<!.'i.-. h-i ih-.'uhiei,!-: as well; the Sini:ii;n per se was kept at arm's length I rum i he s\ Halms 
throughout the medieval period (Mulchahey 1998, pp 306-40). 

At the top of the I >oininican educational pvramid sluoil the order's general houses of 
sun.h, lilt .« ■■'.■'.■ ,/,,,■ \i:i. :i. ..■!■,/. '1 he Parisian ]>["n m'v, St. Jacques, It... used the original I 'uini nit an 
iiHiiaui: lyav; ■'/■:, which "as already in existence in some form bv 1220. The nexl fenera- 
tion of general liuiises appeared in 12-IS, with the erection ul schuols al liulugna, Oxlord, 
I j j I utne, and .\ lumpcHicr. In [he eirh lonrteenlh ecnlur. f. en province w as supposed to 
operate one. P. a ell province could stild two si title ills tu each finn'imii sn'iTii.v, exec pi lo Paris 
where the original t|iiuia had been set at three. Thus while conventual s..im/<t.: served the 
lueal community, and pruvincial ftuJiii served the pruvince, the stttJut ftiiifolid wore 
intended lu ..- 1 it • 'iir.e.e die eummu iik ainui ■■! itleas across nalional or other boundaries In 
accepting students drawn from the order at large Although suine ul ilie musl lamotis 
1 lominican stitJi;/ ^vivci//',/ were found in priories located within tin- 
men t, not all of the order's general houses were actually incorporated n 
Thus il is necessary lu be aware of differences between ilie Dominican .>.'■' ij-.i ::. i.v,- 
their curriculum and procedures, and those of the universities: as with the Dor 
understanding of the arts and the universities' understanding, the nvu are not identical 
(Mulchahey 1994; 1998, pp. 352-78). 

Theology insti'uction in the order's general houses of slutlv assumed a more or less 
tripartite form, of which we have already seen hints in the t-ilml.u and whose humane to 
l lie Pai isian curriculum is manifest. The principal lector in each fiiin'inin \:.:iui\/L\ who '.you Id 
also be a regent maslt-r should his school uperate within one uf (he universities, presented 
lilt- central lecture cvclc, the ordinary leelures ,/: /.a ■.■'.■■.■ uii the llible, Iodising upon the 
most impurtant issues within contemporary exegesis. The men who headed up sliti/iii 
gait'rii/iii were also required to lecture on one of the four books of Peter I.umhard's 
Sc'iiU'iifif each vi-ar, as a framewurk within which the llieuiogital implications ul Scripture 
euiild he e\ ami iin I, il, int re, is high, through a lens pio\ ided bv 'I homas At|uinas h a ell lector 
also presided i' cr regularlv-sehttluled ,/.</■■ id,' .'»/■' e.i n'lfpnliihu , weekh it "as hoped, un issues 
that arose directly from the lectures, and, in keeping with university prescriptions, 
also mounted the more wide-ranging quodlibetal disputations in which the order's 
I hum ism w as put on i try pub I it display. Most I )uiiiinican .<! tub ;i \:-:/:.:i j. /:.; also had a : nrwr 
S'liiltiiliiiniin working under the lector, who was expected to cover the four books of 
ilie I.umhard's work, over a single academic year, in a series uf simple and slraighllorv ard 
expositions of the text, known as "cursory" or running lectures. Although the I tuiiiinican 
iiiii/i:! mainlv imitated the theology course at the Lniversitv of Paris, there was a major 
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difference: whereas the Parisian schools ; 
who worked alongside the ninny .' '<;.■'. 
Dominican situ'ni lyavi :</.-■. / substituted a cou 
master of students, in which capacity the cur 
The cycle of lectures presented by the mas 
the works of Aristotle or from Aquir 
especially noteworthy is that, in assigning 
order was emphatically ci interned with seei 



pp. 378-96). 
This alerts u 



r uf snider 



d Oxford tended to have a cursor biblitus 
n and offered cursory lectures on the Bible, 
e in moral philosopln taught bv tile sliiiiiiui:\ 
r served in the second vear uf his assignment. 
r of students was drawn cither directly from 
the Nicomachean Ethics. What is 

ing them become skilled teachers, and that year's 
ritical part of their formation (Mulch ahey 1998, 



1 re;! lit', about tile 1 .1 



educational s 



i, and that 

is that it was geared, primarily, Inwards producing lectors lor the order's lower schools. 
Pros. ■]->■ ii;fjpiiii. al evidence as well is the order's legislative record shows cpiilo tloark lh.il 
a student's advanceiiictil through the flu, limy svstem "as punttualed bv periods of service 
as a leather. ISoiore being mmed liuin a > .■" : - r . ■■ .-".= ■ .,■;.■'.'."■'■. in immune his suiihes at a ■■!:i-' : !<:--. 
i> ill m :inii!i, a friar would normally spend a vear in 1 two leathing log it himself, before advanc- 
ing ii'diii a sin. hum i':!!iii\/yiii>: to a t-liiJinni p,i:i:-. ii/uiis thc-<il<i»hic-, a student could expect to 
work first as a lector in a philosophy school. A tul so on. Most of the men sent to the order's 
sltti'i'.i itc-nci'iiiiii were there not to pursue the magislcrium but simply to be exposed to 
1 lie i> log v I a n gilt at lis highest level for (wo or three yours before being recalled in 1 1 lei r home 
provinces to lake up work as teachers in the t-.h'iht. 

Also important to note in all of this, is that the Dominican contribution to the 
philosophical and ill en In git. al explorations of ihe medieval period were not all made within 
llie en n text of the imi\ ersin, as has been imp Ik il k aci opled bv mml si hi .1 a r ship In the last 
century and more. Siiilciucs commentaries could come from the pen nf a I himitiican lector 
in a local conventual .», /,'»/.< as readily as from the pen nf a Parisian line he lor; A ristotelian siini- 
m.tiies Hid anahscs miglu have had a provincial ■■■■ ",, ';:im in mind; disputed qucsiiniis ".eic 
required ol even leather in I lie 1 loin in it an svstem, be he ton\ tnltial Itttnr or regent master. 
'I he I ) i mu in lean network ol st lion Is has sometimes been [.ailed i "den nl rili/eJ university. " 
\\ ha tever ihe short comings ol thai analogs in institutinnal lerms, it does embndv ,\n impor- 
tant truth about the wide roach of the order of Preachers' idutatiotial enterprise in the 
Middle Ages. 



The Franciscans 



The order founded in 121(1/12 by St. Francis of Asi 

1 iominitin order, "He dedicated In exlirpatmg heres 
ing. Preaching was only one possible means of ex] 

which "as lo live a lile of evangelical pmi-i'tv and li 
I caching .tn aul hen tie imitation ol Christ hi i heir o'v 



.i (b. 1182; d. 1226) was not, like the 
or even, strictly speaking, to preach- 
;ssion for the Franciscans' mission, 
'age the revival ol the Ciospel. 
n pie, as Francis had before them, 
was the frtitrcs m/ii'ircs' firsl and greatest ministry '1 litis the elaboration of a formal educa- 
tion al s\ stem ill i gill seem an undertaking outside of, if not opposed tn, the basic intention 
of the Frantistan order, lei the Franciscans did lake an interest in tdutafion from tarlv in 
1 heir his 1 1 in., and Kr. me is himself, despite his iit.inv misgivings, seems in hai e reeogn i/ed its 
pnleiiiial as an instrument for tnltilling the order's purpose ( Roost 201" I, pp. 2— .> I. Within a 
tletadt nf Francis's death the order had established tenters of study at Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford, and M imipellier, shadow ing those of the Dor 
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Kill, ;is '.villi I In.- I tuininicans, hisiorians luu 1 uhen confused ibc educational programs 
ill ;il came tn Iil in villi' in- in Franciscan schools wiih i Ik- programs oik-red bv tin- secular uni- 
versities, not least because tin- must pruiiiitic-nl Franciscan houses of study were located in 
university towns nr cities. Understanding the dilk-rcnccs between the university curricula 
and how teaching was mgani/ed in the Franciscan order is important here, ton, if we arc to 
place many of tin- Iriars' philosophical and theological works w illiin their proper context. 

The essential form of education " illiin the K111i1.is1.an order was theological, and by dint 
n( the time in which llicv lived, scholastic. Statutes dating back perha]->s as carlv as 12.>/ 
iiiniJale slcps in assure t t'Lii tiinti" in theology tor the triars, an J, bv implication, indie aie the 
stages liir dial naming, which began at the local friar v. Ii was hoped dial every friary of 
l hinv members or so wo til J have one or two lectors, rcgularlv teaching books <>j i he 1 lihle, 
a siani.larJ thcolug ic.il work such .is the .'■■':. v.' .'i:. . \ and occasional!'-, holding disputations 
on selected topics. Throughout the Middle Ages, the Franciscans' chief educational 
desideratum was to have enough lectors to staff even- Franciscan house or coinmunitv in 
Kurnpe. And to ovale a group of qualified teachers, die odler instituted and maintained a 
naming program al ils f!n,/iii cYA'ciii/m, the most prominent of which was at Paris (Ruc-sl 
2000, pp. 87-97). 

Every province within the order could send to Paris two friars at a time to participate in 
the I veto rale, as die training program I or lectors " as called. The expenses for the two were 
borne by the Parisian com mini It i ; mi additional two trials i. oil Id be enrolled al the prui i nce's 
own expense. Such sludenl-friars were presumed In have mastered I. aim grammar, lo have 
studied philosophy for at least two years, and theology for at least three At a sliiJimi: 
gaiti'ii/i 1 such as the one the Franciscans operated at Paris, leclorate students would both 
hear led tires and ,n uii'.l disputations w iihin die m Jci's ■ ■■ ■,■..■'. ::n: a nil also do the same at oilier 
sehonls within the wider uniicrsilv communiiv. Bill leclorate students "ere not universitv 
students .ini.1 ihev followed their mi n ciirriculiiiii devised bv the order, eonsisiing chieflv of 
the study of the Bible and the Sentences (Cour tenay 1999, pp. 79-83). After their lectorate, 
which lasted four wars, friars Mould usuallv return to their home provinces lo begin 
leaching or administratis e duties. Most lectors ncvci undertook the addition. il ■■.ink tli.it 
would lead to either the baccalaureate nr a magisterial degree in theology, and often 
terminated their education at the age of 26 or 27 {Roest 2000, pp 91-2). 

As noted, to be qun lined for die lectorate course a I a iliii/inn: yc/:.:i -i/e Franciscan students 
needed to haw- ruinplcicd the ccjiiii alcril of a uniicrsilv arts course. In die order's carlv 
elavs, when many of its new members were recruited from the ranks ol universitv students 
ami graduates, there was little ditficullv in finding suilablv prepared candidates for the 
lectorate. Bui when the success and popularilv of the onlei broughl with il a large popula- 
tion ol ve-rv voung en trams, sume no more than 12 vears ol' age, the order had to create its 
own schools of grammar, arts, and philosophy to reach its members for advanced theologi- 
cal sludv. Usuallv such schools functioned at the local or provincial level, but nccasionallv 
schools of philosophv were to be found in a Franciscan <i:i, l:u:u i-:r<a<ttc. Fur example, train- 
ing in the arts was regularlv prm ided tor vounger friars al ( Ktord. ( die implication nt ibis 
practice is that Franciscan masters in fheologv, unlike their secular conn Ic-r pans, might gii e 
courses in philosuphi even at the must advanced siages nt ilieir scholarlv careers, as ihev 
taught in general houses of study. As a result, we have texts such as JOHN DUNS SCOTUS'S 
Questions on the Metaphysics and WILLIAM OF OCKHAM'S Expositions of the Categories, which 
originated in courses conducted on these texts for younger friars. 

If a student were considered worthy of further education bevond the lectorate and 
perhaps apl loi higher ecclesiastical oltice, the minister general and the general chapter of 
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tin' order ci m kl approve liis pursuit uf a baccalaureate in theology. A I tli is puint, the s\ sk-m 
nf education inside the unk-r and thai ul the universities coincided. Since the requirements 
for llic stuJv uf thcolugv Lit the baccalaureate level n nd thv- steps necessary to obtain (lie 
111 lis 1 c rs hip in rhoulo^v are described in the chapter SCHOLASTICISM, they need not bo repeated 
he iv \\ hilt is distinctive ahuut I he Franciscans' participation in the universities' theologi- 
cal pi 1 ' iii' rums is i h,n, lot i ■ i n.- ihiii;_, the i i iai-si tnknis " eic '.'Men considerable older thin the 
secular students, itnel thee were also given credit fur the study they had dune wiihin the 
Franciscan system. Once the v "ere deemed tu have met all the reijti ircmcnls, Franciscans 
were iillu'.veil In proceed ilirectlv tu the baccalaureale. Furthermore, il I'hcv aclualh became 
in isle is in ill cul'i^v, the-v raivlv occupied their chairs lur more than a ve-ar since the n timber 
ul iniiiliilales t ■ j [■ tile mastership was su large that' the order lelt constrained tu rotate chairs 
uf theology as rapkllv as pussible ((.ourlcnav l'->49, pp. 91— 2). 

Though Franciscan candidates " ere exempted I rum main un leers in requirements, those 
exemptions were ah.vavs at the pleasure ul the university facullies a nil "ere a continual puint 
of I rill in n ber.vecti I he mendicant orders and the uiiiversilies. '1 he issue "as twofold: nui 
onlv '.vheiber the arts training oik-red in the Franciscan or 1 lominliaii urder was re all v 
e..|ti o. al ell t to the university course in the arts, but also whether the preliminary I lieu |< iiiie.il 
1 rain mil' a friar receive d in his urder malcheil I he same kinil of training in the universities. 
The first issue was at stake in 1253 when Oxford University initially refused to allow 
'1 hofiias ul turk, -.in Fnglish Franciscan, tu incept as a master in theologv beeiuse he had 
never taught the arts in imv university The secund « as, apparently, al the heart of the con- 
flicts between the Franciscans and Oxford University at the uulset uf the fourteenth century 
Other sources of tension centered on the universities' essential character js a guild nr 
curpuratiun aimed al advancing the members' cummun interest'. When the unncrsilii's 
went on strike, as happened in the 12. ids al Paris, the Kra mi scans and the other mtnilu .ml 
orders refusul in participate al the behest of their ivligiuus superiors, and 1 1 ■ • was new ed 
bv the secttliir masle-rs as c 1 i \ i s i \ c- and sell- i tile rested behaviur. Moreover, the usual ptai in c 
of recruiting novices trum amungsl the younger students meant that the Franciscans and 
the other orders deprived the universities ul what mighl uihcrvcise have been [mure nui 
versify teachers and guild members, utten oiks of remarkable abilities. The iiseiitiucnt this 
caused "as evident on several uccasiuns when the universities attempted tu curtail the 
recruitment ul' vuu tiger students bv ihe Iriars (Roest 2 | )( | il, pp. s l-h-l ). In general, I he source 
uf tension between the Franciscan order and the universities lav in the extent to which 
the urder represented competition tu universities " hile simultaiicuusb expecting university 
officials to leeummoilatc ihe Iriars' special needs. Hut these strains "ere lelt mainlv at the 
nurthe-rn Furopeiin uiiiversilies, such as Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris; in southern uni- 
versities, such as Bologna antl Padua, theology was a faculty that emerged later in the 
universities' history and often had as its nucleus Franciscans and oilier mendicants drawn 
I'rum the uivk-rs' stii.hit lyi.'i';, v. ■■'.'■(, causing the friars' interests and the faculty's In be practi- 
cally the same. 

The different levels of 'instruction and the various pedagogical elements found in the 
various programs - !cct urate, baccalaureate, anil mastership - v i elded distinctive forms uf 
phi]"Sophkil and lheulogie.il literature. Fur example, FYiini iscans authors oileii pruJiKcd 
two or more commentaries on the Sentences, as did Scotus and PETER AURIOL, the first 
deriving from a preliminary reading of the S.:i:!i//: rs at one sliin'inin and a secund dune at 
ihe .<! ah mi; "here thev eventually obtained llieir mastership. \\ e also have " url.s written bv 
F lancisi. :in non-masters l hat in secular circles "utikl nimc onlv I ruin those " ho had attained 
their mastership: ' lei, ham, though never a master of theology, nonetheless p roil u ceil a lull 
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set of edited quoillibctal questions I torn a disputation held nl :i non-uiiiversitv center, 

namely, ilit London sliii'titii: i if ills 1 Franciscans. Genres also become mmv flexible ;il the 
1 riars' li mills: Jul 1 example, thi- sort nl quest urns nsualh treated uiilv in proper! \ theulo^K ,il 
works bv non-mendicants are often raised in KmiiL (Sk-iiii philosophical commentaries; 
there are Franciscan commentaries on t hi.- M/.'iiij'In-'fi-.f that include extensive discussions of 
divine foreknowledge or the acts of intellect found in angelic natures. And, as with the 
1 lommicans, wo have i\n interest in;.: Franciscan \ aria t ion un the theme of the ,-»/,',j/. in. For 
tile Franciscans llic "euro seems to have encompassed two different tvpes ol activities: 
evening lectures ;md short disputations. The former is illustrated in the Coliiilimies in 
Hexaemeron of St. BONAYENTURE; the latter in the Collatianes of John Duns Scotus. 



In general, then, while it has alwavs been reio^ni/cd lh.it the mendicant orders pio\ idcd 
some of the most outstanding philosophical thinkers ol the thirteentli and louilccnih 
centuries, " hat has not been so readilv acknowledged is that the friars' contributions were 
nor made e\clusivelv at the medieval universilies. The "orks of I lominican and Franciscan 
friars, in particular, need to be assessed primarily in reference to the institutional setting 
of their own orders' schools: the impetus for mendicant authors to compose works or to 
organize them in certain wavs was often provided bv the educational needs of their own 
orders, as was so clear I v the case for '1 horn as A quimis when w nlitij; his SiimiHit llii'iiln^i-ii. 
'I he friars' contribution to medieval philosophy "as made within the universities, but 
also at times quite consciously apart from the tin i vers in regulations that governed the teach- 
ing anil lili-rarv activities ol oilier university men. 
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St ])■ ■l;si , s ni mi 1 ilk". a I 1 1n mi: hi I rom i In- middle ui i In nineteenth ccnlurv in I In- pivsenl have 
employ cd l In.- term 'scholasticism' in various senses: sonic have extended the term to make 
it practically equivalent to 'medieval philosophy', counting BoS-.THIIJ.s of the sixth Cciiltirv 
the first of the scholastics and the fifteenth- century NICHOLAS OF CUSA the lust (Grabmann 
1909-11); others have confined the terra to the period of the High Middle Ages, allowing 
the twelfth- century PETER ABELARD, or sometimes the late eleventh-century ANSELM, to be 
the first of the scholastics and closing oil' die main s L holistic period i list prior to ihe Relnr- 
nialion, while acknowledging the continuation of seholastie thought ill lite Ibcinn penin- 
stila in such figures is Francisco Suare/ anil Jean Poinsot of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Which of these approaches to adopt and favor is decisive in determining the 
subjetl matter a I hand. 'I he present essay, parth on historital a nil partly on ici miiiol- ■-.■. !■.. ,ii 
grounds, will side with the hitler tisane anil approach; the course ol scholaslit thought is 
closelv associated with the twcltth-ccnturv schools that eventually formed the burgeoning 
universities at Paris ;\i\i\ ( klord, while the Knglish 'scholastic ism', despile ils occasional!', 
pejorative con not a lions, consistent I v points to the I I igh M id die Ages as a period of thought 
that has distinctive features. 

\\ hat arc I he le.uuics charailcrisi k of the scholasiie ill inkers ass. . L iated wiih the schools 
of the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries- Speaking in the most general terms, we can sav 
that there are at least three overarching trails: (1) thinkers treasured rigorous argumenta- 
tion and trusted logic and dialectics to uncover, through discussion and analysis, 
phili'Sophicil truth (the principle ol reasoneil argument or ni.'/»); (2) thev accepted, as a 
] uiid. internal guide to developing their own ideas, the ancient insight (see Anstoile, 
Melap/iysics, book A) thai earlier philosophers "hose thought .ind wrilings were remem- 
bered and preserved had so privileged a claim on one's attention that to show the legitimacy 
of one's own relleelions invohed constant reference to and dialogue with such predecessors 
(the principle ol authority or .(/', ■■,''.■;■,' ,'.i.i); and (.>) hv anil large, thinkers during this period 
I ell ' ihliged to raise ..|UeSiions about 1 he relationship ■ ■ j I heii theories to re', e.ileil (ruths ,w\A 
to coordinate the insights of philosophy with theological teaching (the principle of the 
harmony of faith and reason, or Liinnirtliti). 

True, some medieval thinkers during the centuries mentioned came close to suggesting 
the worthies sue ss of certain customary authorities - PETER OLIYI, for example, displays 
at times a fairly dismissive attitude toward Aristotle and AVERROES, as does NICHOLAS OF 
AUTRECOURT ill the fourteenth century - but, for the most part, the range of authoritative 
texts ».y .is uniformly acceplcd as worth', o] in tc Net mil it ten lion, though the number of such 
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(v\ls was subject lii growth 1 1\ er tinu' with tin- addition of new Liuthnrs. i nstcad nl rcjei. lin;; 

authorities, philosophers ill lilt Middle A gcS ll'lldld Id propose dislilllfiullS So IS tu allow 

a set <i( texts mill tin ir corresponding nryunit'tits tu be judged correct In oik- respecl. I hough 
winning in other respects. Lien 01i\j, lor i\;iiii])L, spends considerable rim l- arguing lor 
ccrliiin interpretations nl kcv passages In Aristotle to hutirt'ss his case for a given tli n_ t rjn :i I 
point (Olivi 1924, In II Sent. q. 57 348). We must acknowledge, moreover, that some 
thinkers, i.lin.-il'-. those identified In historians lis '"I.alin Avcrruists," ccrlainlv appeared 
Lit times In modify, il' not reject, the ihirJ principli- since thcv thoughl it incumbent upmi 
philosophers Id state M liLit th i.i iJi n dg 1.1] In kc I In.- 1. o it seqtu- flies ol I he it philosophk.tl prin- 
ciples soldi in terms nl mil u ral reason without nnv effort to alter then conclusions 'vith 
reference to revealed teachings. Yet even here matters are not so clear; S1GER OF BRABANT, 
lui example, did lake his faith quite seriously anil would, speaking as :i Christian Inli - 1 1 l-c_— 
tual and not a-. .1 philosopher, point out the tension between the philosuphii. a I ■■ ic'v anJ l he 
Church's doi trine (Uippcl 1998). The tendency to advance inli-lk-i lunik by first con- 
sidering alternative i icupmiils expressed in earlier literature and then surmounting them 
l In '.M -.-. !i proposing ;i sin indie perspective wherein the truths of the opposing views can be 
dtik. recognl/cd is the quintessential]! scholastic inclination and, to the extent that such a 
tendencv is regularly put into pr.u in e, the scholastic method. 

The institutional selling and cm irmiment of thinkers during this period determines in 
large pan the linns ol ihcir inlelleilii.il attention as well Lis the precise form their works 
hike. Si.hnl.isi ii. ism is m. nil umitielligiMc .ip.ii I innu the institutions in '■•. lucli philosophi 
anil theology 'iiie laughl and Hie changing aiul novel influences tn iv h j e h thinkers during 
this time were subject, in the form of I.;tlin translations hemming available of " orks origi- 
nal! 1 . Liiniposed in Creek and Arabic. Consequently, this i-ssav will begin with a ikstriptinn 
of the institiitinnal setting of the philosophv produced in the M id die Ayes, outlining in liroLiJ 
strokes thi passage from the schools of the twelfth century to the universities of the 
thirteenth as well as some of the features of the latter. Thereafter, it will turn to the new 
introduced bv the translations, the changes in curriculum that the new 
required, anil the Licademic exercises and forms of discourse developed tn 
advancephilosnphii.il and theological thought. 



Institutional setting 



Origins of the 

'I he origins ol I he unii crsilics in " hi ell so miiih ol the teaching nl philosophv occurred Lire 
to be found mainly in the cathedral and local schools of the towns where the first universi- 
ties appeared: liologiiLi, Paris, anil Oxford. Al Bologna, the rise of the universitv is associ- 
ated with the growth of a school of civil law and a school of canon law. Though theology 
and other I aeii hies ci initial I v appeared in Bologna, the mi iv its it \ did not figure in -M'w major 
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hers HUGH OF ST. VICTOR and RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR. The predominance 

iif Paris is not, lii .'a i'. tr, .ill ribu table simpb to the -n i ■..--: ■ ■ ( disimgu ished philoS' 'pliers and 
theologians, such as Abelard, the Victorines, and PETER LOMBARD who taught in its schools 
l li mug limit the twelfth I.L.-JT l Li !■'■" - the- school .it (.In i iii-s liiu I i-i|ii.ilh eminent sclo <I.h s . I< isclv 
associated " ilh it — h ii I also In its urban h m at ion and lis close connection wirh and value Co 
the royal court. Hence it is no accident that the University of Paris is first recognized as a 
legal corporation an J its rights acknowledged in a Juin, daring in Jul v 12i)('i, ol i lit f-'reiK li 
king, Philip Augustus. Since, however, Philip's decree had rhe effect of defending the 
universitv scholars' rights bv subjecting them unreservedlv tu rht strictures of carton lii'.v 
a nd iis enforcement \i\ the Bishop ol Paris, I Ik universii i as a corporation found it i n creas- 
ing h ,ub liliaceous in ipptal to rht papatv to safeguard ilstli against arhilrarv decisions on 
iht pari of tht local hitrarchv to refuse degrees to worthy members. As a result of these 
appeals to the papaev, iht popes tamt to have a direct and, for the most part, cordial rela- 
tionship with the University of Paris and the first statutes of the University of Paris were 
I 1 1 1 mi n lulled ill 12 1 1 b\ Robtrr Courson, a papal legate, as part of an tltort to st I lie a disputt 
between tht llishop of Paris and the unnnsin. corporation (Pcdi-rscn 1'J97, pp. l.>H-7, 
158-72). 

'I he situation a I < Moid is slighl Iv more i ompliiated and ttrtainb. less well documented, 
but tht pattern is in manv w avs similar to thai imind at Paris: a Iota I croup of schools tnj liv- 
ing a series of well-known teaelu-rs, though much less distinguished than ihe ones assoei- 
attd '-.villi Paris; i favorable lotalion (In Oxford's ease, tht town was a legal ecnlc-r); Mil], in 
add il ion, tht historical aci idtnl nl a tnnllitl between tht hnglish o'nn n .ok I l lit A n. hbisho[i 
nt Canterbury, whieh caused tht king to ordtr all scholars home from foreign terrilnrits, 
thereby ttmpnrarilv increasing vastlv the number of teachers and students in the town 
(McEvoy 1998; Pedersen, 1997, pp. 159-64; Southern 1984). As at Paris, conflicts between 
iht univ trsin 's stholars and iht townspeople resulted in strife — in this ease stud en Is were 
hanged i<!ifp-:i!i/:!<n: ili'n,'nniii ! .) In retribution lor an aeeidental dtath — and the universitv 
went on strike for five years (1209-15). When, however, the universitv was reconciled to the 
town, the latter vitldtd to lion all the ktv points and tht university's rights wert e ns hi 1 in id 
in iht statutes issued al the time of the settlement, 121?, b' Robert Courson, rhe papal 
legate ordered to negotiate the restoration of the universitv. 

Structure of the universities 

The structure of medieval universities dilltied considerable from that louru! in modern 
mi I'- i-isitii-s, though certain similirilies ire no net lie less discernible The northern Kuiopc-an 
universities pn te riled a I let Paris ire realh leaching guikls nl corporations, organizations ol 
leathers designed In leach studtnts aeademic subjects and to train rhe ne\t generation of 
scholars. '1 he eon t nil exercised bv the teaching masters over the administratis e arm of the 
universities shows the extent to which the guild mentality was predominant, academic 
a dm i nisi fa tors, such as deans in J provosts, " ire sc-v tivlv limited in their terms nt office and 
were t\ peered to return to the faeultv trnm " hich lhc\ original til after the service of their 
terms. Once tht univi-rsii its ginitd lull iiiioiioiin and legalh rccogiii/c-d status, they estab- 
lishtil internal regulations in conlormin lo the gtntral statutes mentioned above, though 
ihtv were ilso known to "reform" or alter those stai tiles w hen thev deemed 1 1 conducive to 
l he a tail em it well-being nt thtir communities, as happened in Paris in tht faeultv nf arts in 
1255. The modern reader must remember that many of the steps toward MA degrees and 
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lilt Sequence of stops to bo followed in obtaining .1 higher degree were modeled on the 
pattern ul traditional education found in the ease nf ;i masler ti;if ismnn and ;in apprentice. 
'1 ho graduate of a medieval universitv became, ;it i; i;it.l iiLit ii >n, a member of tho fatuity of 
"hum ho h;ul suiilioil and "as obliged to a period of postgraduate it-aching 
te duties. A final point to note on this score is that 
■t simply a record ul academic aohiovement; it was 
lome university and elsewhere, the right of teach- 
e have tho earmark ot w hat made a medieval uni- 
vtrsil'v education, as opposed to a school education, worchwiiilc, since onlv a universitv (a 
iiiii/miii i:.:iiii,i/i) could 3: runt siil.Ii a universal license (tin 1,'!, ',■(); at I ho samo time, we have in 
the /:i.:i:ti,i tho sign of 11 hal is distinctively modioval about snob an education, since (bo 
practice of the craft is whal iho graduate is now licensed to do. 

Another striking feature of medieval universities is the extent tu which they mandated 
sequences ul courses and hicrarchi/cd their iambics in a much stricter manner than wo 
n pie alb find in modern universities. "I" hough in a modern uiib orsin. a sludont must loo c 
acquired a baccalaureate prior to seeking and obtaining a master's degree, "hat precise 
subicd is sludiod and what books are road at the undergraduate level are not getieralb pro- 
scribed except as required bv a particular department or unit within the universitv. In a 
medieval universitv, bv contrast, even' student had to lake the MA prior to being accepted 
lor a course uf studies in one of the higher iacullies: thcolog\. medicine, or law (canon or 
cbill. Furthermore there was a single curriculum set within anv given univcrsitv's laeultv 
1 if arls 1I1 a I required a certain set of bonks be lectured on (.vcyi :) and argued o\ er {//■.< pnhti ■:); 
bv the end of the li.A sequence the sludont began to do minor amounts ol teaching which 
sK-adih. grew- until, bv the completion ol the MA sequence, the sludont was reside tu lake 
on the role of teacher in his own right (Weisheipl 1974, pp. 207, 214-15). Though, as we 
shall see presenile, the canon — so to speak — of required readings for the arts degrees 
changed over time owing to the introduction uf materials reconllv translated as well as 
to the introduction of texts authored bv Latin writers themselves, die set ol universal!: 
required texts for the MA, and hence for any advanced study, meant that niedie'al 
academies had in their universitv studies a common intelleelual framework rareb found in 
modern universities. 

Finally, before turning to the wave of translations, curricula, and academic exercises 
assoeialed with curricula, we should note the relative vouch of mosl entering universitv stu- 
dents and the com para live malurilv of the graduates of the f'aculcv of th eulogy, the laeultv 
of which so manv famous modioval philosophers were alumni. Most students entered the 
universitv when cbov "ore approximated 14 vears of age, (bough a few Here known Co be 
as old as 17 and a few as young as 12. The BA course took three years and the MA another 
chive, wiih mi additional vear ol leaching associated with it. I lonco must students entering 
one of the higher I a cullies, such as thoologv, were appruximalolv 11 vears of age. The lengrh 
and precise course of studies stipulated bv universitv statutes varied from university tu uni- 
versity — at Paris the sequence of hearing lectures, giving I eel 11 res, and participating in dis- 
putes involved lourleen vears of study, whereas al Oxford a similar sequence look onlv ten 
or eleven years (Courtenay 1994, pp. 331-2) - but overall the average theologian who had 
both taken bis MA \m-.\ become a full-fledged member of (he tbeologv tacullv would be 
aboui .>(> vears of age al inception, that is, at the outset of his theologieal teaching career. 
Since, as we shall see, much ol this Loinparalivclv long peri ml of time, i.e. some two 11 tv- two 
vears, would have been spent eilber in the sludv of philosophical lexis or In the stud\ ol 
1 lie o log it j 1 ie\ts 1 ha I of I en tailed forth philosopliie.il spot u latum, "1 should not w ondcr lb.il 
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flu- lii'S l a ni! must ■ ■i , iy i [i:i I ph UdS' ipli ii. ;il wurks :\i\ u si i ;il lv t hi- pin nl ii its ut members ui the 
faculty of theology. 

Translations 

If mi- evamine what philosophical texts 'vi-ri available tu the Latin West prior to the wave 
of Latin translations that were done in the perioil between 1140 anil 1300, we may be 

surprised at how littk- direct knowledge of Greek, and later on Arabic, philosophical texts 
medieval philosophers con lined to reading I .ill in could have had. I .at in readers viini.i ii II v had 
;)■■ ail.ihk In tin-in ihi- old logic (ill's I'l'ltts), i.e., the (^tii'juiiis, tin Pii, ; lit//i:i>,'iiis, the Tupi-.s 
of Cicero, anil the Tupi-.ii! Dijliiiiiiii of Hoetliius along with the hitter's translation of 
Pm-phi rv's A--:.:;":.-.- (Introduction to tlie (.'iii'r.ijiiyvV.i) as well as his commentaries on the 
hii^n\:.:\ '.',/,'.;s ».'■,': J, and the Pi:: hi iiiii i'ms; these works constituted llie onh direct know ledge 
Latin readers had of Aristotle up until the middle of the twelfth century (Ebbesen 1982, pp. 
104-9). The received inheritance from the Platonic tradition prior to the wive of twelfth 
and ihirtectilh-icnlurv translations was equally meaner in terms ol direct iiccess to the 
pinnan texts, i )nl\ a pari ill trans hit inn ui Plain's 7 ■'.■-.■ ;u> \\ as ai ailahk, along " iih in cxlcii- 
sive nimiiii-iii.m bv ( .aleidius, anil a section <>{ Plain's AV/onV.v in a rrinslnlion bv Cicero, 
l hi mi; li the latter diil no I appari-nlh i-njov wide circulation. I nil i reel access to the Platonic 
tradition, on the other hand, was nigh on ubiquitous. The works of the pagans usually 
read in schools — Cicero, Seneca, Apukius, and Mnrtiinus Cipella, to mention a few — 
'.."iiiinunii. .iii'J nuii h in ihi- w ;v. ut Phiiiniic doctrines ind seemed In cnn-elate cxlictiiclv 
well with the Platonism present in both the Latin Fathers, such as AUGUSTINE and Ambrose, 
and the Greek Fathers, such as PSEUDO-DIONi "SIUS and Gregory of Nyssa. Hence even an 
amlim 1 sn iiell sleepeil in Aristotelian dialectic is Abelatil coukl slill led in the second 
c] Li .» I 1 1 1.- r oi the Iwelllh cent in ->. thai I he gicaiiM philosopher ui aiKieill lintcS w is Plain 
(Gregory 1988, pp. 54-63). 

The advent of the translations, manv nf them dime in the twelfth anil early thirteenth 
centuries, changed all ut this. Sometime in the middle ol the twelfth Ccimtrv, prnhahlv is 
early as 1160, the writings of the Islamic philosopher AVICENNA were translated into Latin in 
Toledo by a g roup of translators that included DOMIMICUS CiUMDLSSAt.INUS. Though A viccnna's 
works were sell-slaniling i-ssavs and not hv am' means akin In the literal enmmentaries mi 
A i-isiiitelian texts to he Inund in Autiius writings, thev diil prnvide an overview- of manv 
Lev Aristotelian met a pit 1 , sit a I mil psvih,i]ngji.al nut inns, living the fiiuiulainni fur the later 
Latin effort to understand Aristotle. From about the middle of the twelfth ccnturv also, 
Aristotle's own works on nature, science, and ethics began to appear, either in partial or 
complete form. The Latins came to know by the end of the twelfth century Aristotle's 
PI: ]'[.■': .i, /.)[■ iiii/n, most of his Mil./pliysiis, Dt iiuiiihi, Piii-.ii ii,i!iniihii, the Hist three boohs 
of the \ii'iiii:iiilii:iii Ijfiiis, and the Pusti/im' ii/ii/ylus; among these are the Aristotelian 
writings on natural philosophv (,',</) ;v mttiir-ih's) proscribed in the miidcmiialiiiii nl Paris In 
1210 and the first statutes of the University of Paris in 1215. Sometime in the 1220s, Averroes' 
writings also began to appear in Paris anil ( Klonl ami "ere used bv masters of arts as well 
as i hen Indians. 1 1 "as Averroes more than anv oilier of the Aristotelian commentators known 
to the Latin \\ est who allowed the masters of ( Ivf'nrd and Paris to delve into the meaning ol 
thi Aristotelian le\ls and come to understand their underlving structure. Finallv, bv tlu- 
middle nl I he ill ii 1 lee ill h cell tun; iic-ark all nl ihe A risinielian ..m pus ( ihe chic I hu \wwi bein;; 
the /-*■.■ /.■-.'' .■■.j) "as available in some form, including the whole of the .\'iinii:ii.:l/i , iiii I'JI/iis, a 
work translated in its entirety for the first time by ROBERT GROSSETESTE. 
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Faculty of arts 
Reactions to the introduction of the Aristotelian writings were initially mixed: at Paris, 

efforts til assimilate A fISt! it it- led In C II I'll Hi's in t it pre I ;! t il HIS (ill t hi.' pal 1 1 l>[ earlv figures SUrll 

as A null lit nt Hi.- ni- a il i.l [ )avid of I Jinanl and resulted in their writings being banned and 
the prohibition of public reading of, nr lecturing upon, Aristotle's works on natural philos- 
nphv. At Oxford, tin' works were known ; i n J read frcelv since there w;is no prohibit inn on 
their u ne, I hough there il. n-s nnl c'-. cr seem In h:n c been at t K fi h'iJ the kind ul enthusiasm 
lor A ristnu-lianism seen in the masters of arts of Paris during die 12oi)s and 1271 is. let, 
despite the renewal of the Parisian prohibitions of 1210 and 1215 by Pope Gregory IX in 
1231, by 1255 the ncwlv translated works were incorporated into the curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and constituted the majority of the books for which students were respon- 
sible at their examinations and disputes. The precise stages through which the increased 
acceptance of Aristotle's works was achieved is not known; the documentary record lor tile 
period of 1 22H-.1D is verv sparse [!ui lint I he medieval universities made I lie alien texts of 
Aristotle the primarv texts for their curricula is a remarkable fact and a testimony to the 
desire on the part of intellectuals of thai lime to assimilate and appropriate " hatever was of 
value in the earlier pagan culture. To the extent that the ideal ol assimilating the wisdom 
of ancient culture was the guiding principle ol their at tivitv, we might suggest that the foun- 
dational aim n] the mcdieial unbcrsiiics was the same as that expressed in St Augustine's 
De doctrina clirislnum and repeated in the twelfth ci-nturv in the Da'-.tsui'ii'tiii of Hugh of St. 
Victor: the ordering of all wis J mn ami l.no" ledge to the study of theology. 

The curriculum adopted bv the faculty of arts al Paris in 1255 represents an enormous 
change in medieval higher cducai inn. hVoin the lime nl lloethius until the beginning ol 
the thirteenth century, the focus of medieval learning had always been upon the Invimi: 
i grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic} and i/:uiJ:r::iuu IgconiclTv, aslmnnmv, arithmetic, and 
music). Indeed, during a good amount ol the Middle Ages, these branches of stud v were 
considered noi simple propaedeutic In philosophy but also largelv constitutive of it. Prior 
to the stalu le of 125.i, much of the curriculum, both in the earlier schools and the nn see til 
universities, was devoted to the classical texts presenting the liberal arts | l i. , ' i , .« !:!\i\iUi) 
that comprised the tfivniii- and y.'o/.-jV.'i -.■■/' a 1 ;, lexis such as Plato's 7 ,■».■■:, .</.( for astronomv, 
-\ tig usi i ne's /),■ iwtsiiii for music-, and Priscian's //■'^'.■'■■.■' ■■,'■■ ■ .,■.■;■■'■■ im gramm.u, and 

of toiirse the logical works ol Arislotle for dialectic The persistence ol ihcse tradiiional 
texts nuv be seen in the 12 Li statutes wherein, in I he process ol lot bidding public Ice tilling 
on Aristotle's books on natural philosophy m.mv of iluse same works arc mentioned as 
being either recommended options or obligatory for teachers and students. 

In the Parisian statute of 1255, however, all of the twelfth-century emphasis upon 
,/n.iiini Him and liivitnii was set aside ami efforts were made instead to accommodate the 
Aristotelian writings by ceding the majority of the time for lecturing and disputing to 
the ncwh translated literature. According to the terms of the statute, practically all of the 
Aristotelian inipm was required reading and material tor examination, including the 
Pliynif, l.h' sii/Htriitttiih 1 l : I iiimtpti'iiii, Dc iininni, the Piircii iniUiiiili:i, .\ iit>n\i;hii!i! i:tli;:.\ 
Melap/iysics, and the pscudo-A ristoielian /..■■/'. ; ,/. i.insis. Shorih thereafter, further transla- 
1 ions made .i\ ailable A rislnllc's ' ■':, hh-.-ii:/, ,i, Rli.:<<ii a ,i, ami / J <i /,■,',■ on", which " tie subsequent I: 
added to the curriculum. Nor were the only additions to the traditional list ol readings 
coming from translated literature: in mathematics, THOMAS BRADWARDTNF.'S Dc pnip;rlinni, 
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or at least some trealisis suEiim.iri/ing il, became honks of studv ;it Oxford after I12.S; in 
optics, JOHN PKCHAM'S PirspL'i!ii\i communis was similarly employed by the early fourteenth 
ccnturv; in logic iivit thi' course of the thirteenth, fourteenth, anil lilteeiilh ceil tunes, tile 
Curriculum came to include various treatises by WILLIAM OF SHERWOOD, WALTER BURLEY, 



WILLIAM HEYTESBURY, anil PAUL OF VENICE, among others (Ashworth 1994, pp. 352-60, 
357-69; Weisheipl 1964, pp. 170-3). 

Facility at i//i'n/n«y 

The Bible was the main authorilativc source- ni theological teaching anil instruction through- 
out the Middle Ages wiih tin LI lurch Fathers hi net inning as sources of secondary impor- 
tance. By the end of the twelfth century, however, theologians such as Peter of Poitiers, Peter 

A lie hi I'd, and Pel ef I .i 'i n ha ill he gan In assiinbli l he sai ings (.,■'.■, ,',; ) n| the Fat hi is lis well as 
supporting biblical texts into ml leu inns of definitive opinions or sen! cul'me. These collec- 
tions of theological opinions became increasingly popular is start in g points lor thcologic a I 
argument and reflection, figuring odc-n in the academic exercises to be de-scribed below; hv 
1228 at the latest, ALEXANDER OF HALES, who would eventually enter the Franciscan order 
and become one ui its earliest and most influential the logians, i n t ■■■ uluinl at I- 1 at is tin- prac- 
tice of commenting upon the collection of scutcuti.ic drawn up nearlv a century earlier hv 
Peter I .in n ha rd. 1 Iciinlonh, 1 .uinharJ's Sen!. .■ became l lie main textbook in spei ulallve 
theology, serving in that role until the end of the seventeenth century. 

Students in llieologi win expected to hear k-cluris on the liihle and Lombard's Sen- 
! en ccs for a number of vein's. ( hue lliev became bachelors ol tlu-ologv, students had to delii er 
lectures on the liihle and on the Sentences. After devoting three to tour vears to gii ing thc-si 
lectures, candidates ilien procn-diil to parlicipate in dispulations for at least one vear prior 
lo being admit ted into I he socle n ol the masters under '.vliom ihev had studied. ( )nce lliev 
were masters, meilieval theologians "iti- lo continue to liiluiv on the liihle, hold regular 
disputed questions, and lommunieati iheir theological kk-as through preaching. 

Academic exercises 

Medieval iinillmu.il life was characterized hv a regular form of teaching and learning 
known as the question {iiu.jestin). The distant origins of the qinictliu may be found in the 
writings of (.iicro, and evi-n helori ihe great Roman orator, In the praitins ol the ancienl 
j'-ii if 'Sophie.il schools ( li ado] 1SJ.S2, pp. 2-i j ). 1 he medieval lomi lakes lis pro\ iniate source, 
honevt-r, from the developnieiil of academic practices in ihe taiullv of theology during the 
second half ol the twelfth cenlurv. As mentioned above, theologians lectured prmiarilv on 
l he I iihlc, ho i turned l heir a Hi ill ion in creasing I v to col lei lions oi Patristie theological upin- 
ions. In the course of lecturing, masters would often raise short questions called tor hi the 
le\l that thi'i were expounding. Such short ejiii-slions olten were hei'meiientic in scope. Inn 
steadili became more and more concerned with speculative matters. Though initially 
questions were risei'vul for the end ol a ..lass meeting, thii soon heiame too eoinpikaicd 
lo manage within the selling of the lecture period. As a result, schools began to hold special 
sessions in which the master would hold a dispute on the topic broached in the original 
lecture (Bazin 1982, pp. 32-7; 1985, pp. 25-18). 

As the universities devised their curricula, lliev incorporated ilu- practice of holding dis- 
putes in scpar.Hi sessions hot h in the thiologii a I I acuities and elsewhere. 1 1 Seems, noiici lic- 
ks s, that i he the 'logical iactihv pi o\ id eel the model lor ihe intioducl ion ol the- pedagogic ,\\ 
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iiii-1 hi nl liU' i ihi- ulhii 1 faculties. In thi.- universilv silling, quest ions began In take on a mure 
formal structure anil in evolve iiiln ilit firing tvpes depending upon their (unction viilhin 
flu- in r rit u In m. In stun '.villi ilu- thmlng'. lamln.'s practices, masters wmiM Imld regular 
disputes [■jn.wstiiinif uriliihwiiti) ;is part nf their teaching duties ;inJ ilusc regular disputes 
took i mi- ill' two basic forms. If the disputes were " i (h in the o in fines of the master's inn 
classes ur his '"school," I hen (hev inn considered private since il involved onlv a given 
master anil his si u items. Bin apart from such classroom ills pules flu-re " ere regular public 
J is pi iles i in i jiving not onlv a given master an J his students, hut also the other members of 
ilu ihcolngical lacultv, masters and students. These public, regular dispuu-s "ere held al 
least once everv 1'vn \\ eeks a nil all universilv I hen Indians '\ eie obliged tn hold ihein. I'npics 
for these disputes were chosen by the masters whn held them and were announced in 
advance. 'The disputes followed a distinct prneciliire: in the first session, known as the ,/.■■'.<- 
pui- ■■.'.■■", the master's ad valued students il baehelnrs \\ mild pl.iv ihe role of disputing parties, 
nne student nppnsing («fs.:fi-«] the master's view hv advancing arguments against it with 
1 lie nthe] i esp' i nd ing I ■ , .■■/■■ ■.'.,,■': .■■.■:■ I hi making ei m ill ei ;i igu i lie ins and pio\ ill ing a pi ehmitiiiri 
solutinn; in the si-cntul session, known as the ii\;'i : nnii!ii!iii and held at least nne ilav later, 
the master "uukl make a ileiinitive rcplv or ''determine'' the i|iieslion anil answer each uf 
the obj let mns raised in the lirst session against the posit inn taken ( 1 la/.in l 1 -'.^, pp. 50— /il). 

Such regular ilisputes should he distinguished sharph from the occasional disputes 
known as qundlihets (■./iht-:f!itin:f ■./ti<>,I!;i l .:!-i/<s). At least "ilhin a universitv setting, quodli- 
hets could milv he entulueleil hv a master, cnuld only be held at Lent nr Kaster rather 
than l hrntigliniit the academic vear, were on a topic decided by the attendees and not by 
the master (though the master organized the questions raised acenrding In a schematic 
pailem prior in ivph ing), and " ere not part ol the regular leaching of the m aster since no 
jirntessor was obliged tn hnlil them IK-spite the last mentiuned characteristic, qundlihets 
were snmetimes favored by certain masters as one of the chief means for expressing their 
thought, as may be readily seen in the numerous quodlibets of THOMAS AQUINAS, HENRY OF 
GHENT, and GODFREY OF FONTAINES. Just as in a regular dispute, a quodlibetal question was 
held over at least tim davs, though the interval between the original discussinn among the 
attendees and the ivplv nf the master holding ihe quodlihet is known to have been a week 
or more on some occasions. Just as in a regular dispute, too, tin entire lacultv " as required 
t'j attend ii i|Uoilliliei. 'i.nh members oi other tacullies and i-ira interested parlies (iueii 
outside the university being permitted to attend as well (Wippel 1982, pp. 67-77, 1985, pp. 
157-73). 

Much of ihe structure nl ihe disputed questions is repealed in the disputes held in ihe 
lacultv of arts, though with some import ant diflerenci-s. I .ike in the theology lacultv, masters 
of arts are known to have held publii and private ilispu tat ions, I hough the former were not 
so frequent as in thenlogv and do not seem to have served the same pedagogic function. 
Private dispulatmns or ones held in the schools "ere cxttvmelv common and it is just such 
ilispui.itinns as classroom exercises that underlie the manv different tvpes nl' questions, 
problems (sophisiiiiii-i), nifn/n!-:'!-!, anil ntlu-r fnrms nf literary e\.pressio 
in surviving manuscripts. 
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termed "scholastic". There is first of nil (Ik- disputed qiiosliiiii, a literary version nl the 

exercises described above. An example of such ;i disputed question might be Aquinas' s 
£','(..■ ;>i :•■■!■•:> ,/.^ ,'■■.': .■■,: ,'..■. ,,'. ■.'..■.■.'■:■■, a set les ui dispnt.ii i- nis hi- In: 1 . id in lia\ c hi-i-n held in Rome 
Lit the beginning of the 12/Os. In the case of Aquinas's literary version of the proceedings, 
we knn"' thai lie reworked the material for publication; but in manv cases such revision is 
known not to have occurred and the resulting; material is a report of the proceed ings or 
a ivp'ii'tiiliii. Next, ive have the quodlibets, which tend to survive mainly in the form of 
reworked copies, though a few reports are also recognized. Both of these first two tvpes arc 
associated primarily will] faculties of thcidogy in medieval universities. The third fvpe of 
literature, however, is characteristic of the lactdtv ul arts: the com mcnlarv nil Aristotle. Hut, 
in such cases, the term 'com nu-n I an ' is used in describing two different lite rare forms: t lu- 
ll (era I comment low, often called a sciiU'i'liit or aripliiiii; and the question commentary. Over 
time, the latter lorm came l<> dominate w iihin the literal lire and is believed to he related to 
l he private disjunctions he hi bv arts masters within their schools, though the transniun from 
literal cum me nt an to question commentary is nut well ducumcnlcd or understood. Fmallv, 
we have a type of literature associated mainly with the faculty of theology: the summae. 
SiimuuiL or handbooks were not exactly manuals, but rather overarching accounts of a 
subjeel, accounts often quite sophisticated. The most famous, of course, are the S:iiiui\i 
■hitihiy-.u and Si'iniiui innti'ii i:^!i!:/.:> of Thomas Aquinas, hut the form goes hack earlier to 
the siimmae of figures such as Alexander of Hales and WILLIAM OF AUXERRE. Sitmmae are 
systematic renderings of entire subjects, often groups of disputed cjuestions, organized 
accord ing to an architectonic plan ul relating one grntiji of subjects lu another; as such, ihev 
nt:t:\.\ nut be theological in their content, despite the prey ale nee of the siiwii:,i form w iihin 
theology. WILLIAM OF i.x/KHAM'S Siuuinti tn^iiiic, for example, is an architectonic treatment 
of all the parts ul logic, composed of units that are chapters. 

This description uf literary forms is bv no means exhaustive - manv forms, such assopliis- 
w.'.ffri, iviiiiil-.^nraniil,!, and / i:.o,//f /:..■'/,'. i, are in the interest of space left out of consideration 
entirely — but does fairlv indicate the main forms the reader is likely to encounter In the 
course of stud'., ing the plulosupliv ul the M Iddle Ages and the ones must closelv assoeialed 
with the activities of Scholastic authors. 
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On March /, 12/7, Stephen 1 cmpier, llu liishop u! Paris, issued a wide-ranging condem- 
nation of 219 propositions, or now apparently 220 in light of recent research (Piche 1999, 

]>. 24) I k- a Is ii lUiniiimiii italcd .ill 'vlni 'A mild h.iu- dared Id dck nd or support mi 1 . i>f these 
in any way whatsoever, as well as those who would have listened to them, unless they pre- 
sented themselves to him or to the chancellor of the university within seven days. Even then, 
llitv w i m Id he subject to proportionate penalties. I k- singled out fur spec i.il mention a work 
on euurlh love In A n divas Chapel lanus !./.)■: ■/ /;■■"! ■:) ah*.] an unnamed work on giomantv, mid 
also condemned books, rolls, or sheets dealing with nccromancv, or containing i\pii inu.iiis 
in fortune- telling or the invocation of demons or incantations and like tilings opposed to 
faith and morals (Chartulmium I, p. 543; Piche 1999, pp. 72-9). 

'I his is llie most extensive doui'inal condemnation ol [lie Middle Ages, although h\ no 
iiiv-aiis I he on Iv one. On I >ceeml"HT d, 1 270 I he same I J is Imp I i.m pit i 1 had a I read v condemned 
1 ,i articles Reference to these m.n east some light on the general in I el lei. hi a I climate at the 
1_ : nivcrsilv of Paris at the time. They center on unieilv ot the inlellect in all human beings 
(1), and the related denial that an individual human being understands (2), rejection uf 
human I ivedum ( > ), \\ hither hased on determinism hv lieavenh In 'dies (4), im hi the object 
desireil ('■■' ), ctcrnilv of I he world (1), or ol human beings (fij, mm'talin of the human son I 
(7), a denial that it sutlers trom lire alter death (Ml, rejection ot Clod's knowledge of indi- 
viduals ( I i'i), hi 1 ol things hi her than himself (11), or of his pro vide nee 1 12 I, or of his po" er 
to endow a mortal body with the gift of immortality (13) (Chartutarium I, pp 486-7). 

In order to understand how such positions could liaie gained a foothold at the univer- 
sity by 1270, it is important to recall that beginning ahead' in I he twelfth century, and con- 
tinuing throughout the major part of the thirteen I h, an intensive translation movement had 
been tindeni iv This eltort coiii.eniiaicd prini.iiih ml phiJosuphii.il] and sucnlilit smirees 
i in gin idle '.vritleii in Greek or Arabic. Until this time the I .atin- speaking w orld hail been 
deprived ol most of tile greatest works of ancient Greek philusuphv. Now, within a few 
deeiiiks, all i'i A ristuile had he com e ;n ail able m I .aiin, almig with I tan si at ions butli ol clas- 
sical Greek commentators on Aristotle and Arabic interpreters such as ALKPJDI, ALFARABI, 
AVICKNVA, and AYERROES, along with a number of pseudo-Aristiitelian works (Duel 19K2, pp. 
4.-i— 14). Since all ofihese writings were of non-Christian origins, "cstcin thinkers anil the 
Church were faced with the challenge ut assimil.it ing iJiis mass ul iic>a material and of deter- 
mining how thev, as ( Christians, should react to it (\ an Steenberghen 1491, pp. 67—107). 

Consequently, not long after 1200, the accepted dale for the founding of the University 
of Paris, varving reactions on the part ol theologians and members of the arts lacultv can 
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be detected, tilting with considerable caution on the part of certain members of the 
bin.] ii. hi. 1 11 1 2 1 ii a svnud u inducted under A i\ hbislmp l-'iii.-r >i (..mbeil tin 1 I lit A rehdineese 
of Sens, which included the Diocese of Paris, prohibited icacliiiii: Aristotle's bunks on 
natural philosophy at Paris whether in public or in private, along with commentaries on 
tile same. Ill 1215 the pupal legale, Cardinal Robert ot Oiurcnn, while reorganizing the 
program ol studies at the receiitb. founded L ni\ cisin. u| Paris, prohibited masters in arts 
from "reading," i.e., lecturing, on Aristotle's books on natural philosuphv along with the 
.l/i,'ii, n /'iv. , .'. ( and Sinnr-u/i of die same (probable certain works of Avicenna and perhaps of 
A II a rahi ) The prohibition tiki nut appl\ to private slmh nl i hesc wnrks, nor did it applv to 
lilt ihcnlngv laeiihv, '.there uiie finds a gradual!', increasing use of the new philosophies! 
works. 

On April 13, 1231, Pope Gregory issued a letter entitled Parens sciential am Pariiius, often 
regarded as I be tin i vers in 's Manila ( .ana, win, h maintained 1 be ol liei.il p inhibit inn a;; a in si 
''read in;/' A risto] k's books on nil lira I philusuph 1 ., but also indicated l bat ibis would remain 
in effect unlv until the* had been examined and i reed from all s us pic inn ol error. Hul inoiher 
letter from the pope dated May 10, 1231 suggested to the masters in arts that they would 
incur no sanction if lhc\ violated the prohibition, for it assured them thai professors at the 
university would nol he sulijeii lu excommunication i"r i seven '.ear pcrind, i privilege 
which was renewed again in 1237 for anuther sewn ivar period (liiasuhi 1 '■'*■''■', p. II", 
Chartutarium I, pp. 147, 160). And so in die 1240s Roger Bacon lectured as a master of arts 

at Paris on A r is in tie's I- I.s ■ m mo tir.il philusnph 1 ., w lii~.ii means that 1 he pinhibiimn w as 

no longer being observed In 1252 the sti-iilcs for the knglish n a linn " ilhin 1 be arts laetilf. 
required candidates fur the licentiate examination to follow lectures on A risto lie's II: anima, 
and in 1255 the statutes lor the entire faculty of arts included all the known works of 
Aristotle in lis required curriculum In effect the faculty of arts had now become a 
pliilosoph;. faculty 

As this process unfolded, masitrs in aits graduallv became more conscious of the value 
ol philosophy pursued as an end in itself rather than as a mere preparation for sludv in a 
hi)! In i I. u ully, and in ihe I2'ilk and I 2 _,| s some of them were content lo teach phik 'sophv, 
or what Hie philosophers had saiil, without concerning themselves about the implieaiinns 
for Christian religious belief Thus SIGEE OF BRABANT, along with BOETHIUS OF DACIA, a 
leading representative of a radii, al Arisluteliin movement developing within ibe arts iaetiltv 
in l lit- 12(itls and 127lls, saw it as his role In determine whal ihe philosophers b;ul held on 
ibe pi ii ills ai issue "b\ seeking the mind of the philosophers rather than the truth since we 
are proceeding philosophically" (De anima intellect™, c 7; 1972b, p. 101). 

In writings prior to 1271*, however, Siger maintains that I he human intellect is, according 
to Aristotle, eternally caused by God, which he considers more probable than AU(tUSi"INF'S 
view [Qa. in libtum tettium de anima, q. 2; 1972b, pp. 5-8). This intellect is united to the 
bodies ot individual human beings onh in an accidenlal wav, bv its power (q. 7, p 23). It is 
'"diversified" in individual humans nnlv bv means ol' different "intentions" present in the 
imaginations ,| different individuals (q. L '. p. 2N) The agent ami the possible intellects are 
simple two powers of one single and separate intellect for the entire human race (q. In, pp. 
5<S— '■)). From this doctrine, taken from Avcrroes, it follows that there is no in do. idi.i.ii 
spiritual soul in human beings, and therefore no personal immorlalilv. In i logical treatise 
dating hum ibis pre- I ' . <1 period, Siger .iff] i ms the dentil v nt ihe human speeies ami, b\ 
imjme.il mil, ol I he world (; ■'.". u !;■:■■>:■: !,,■■:, v .■',.■■ .■ I:i/ii:„ , >.' -.nuh'ji ':'■'(. ■'/■.■ lii-ia;/;.: ; \i .m,'. <■'!.:; l l| 74, 
pp 57-9). And in his Qu. hi librum tertiitm de anima {q. 1 1, pp. 32-1; 1972b), he ventures 
into the theological arena In deriving that the separated soul can suffer from corporeal fire. 
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\ it"'', such as these drew emisidcrahle .. riiita] iv.kiinu hum theologians. I lesi known are 
remarks by BOVAYFNTURE in his Conferences of 1267 {Callitlioncs i/d detem [traaeptis) and of 
1 litis {( .'.■..■'/,(■ iinii -:s ,/V Jul! if Spin tan S tin :,':). He warns against those who assert that the "or I, I 
is eternal, or that there is only one intelleet fur all humans, or thai murt.il beings camml 
Lit l.liil I" im mortality, or thai I lie "ill is ikteimiilcd hv I he million oi Ilea 1 , eilh bodies ( i ■■;:, ,■,,< 
omnia 1882-1902, V; pp 514, 497). Another Franciscan, William of Baglione, regent master 
iif ihcolugi in 1 2 no- ,-, also expressed Luncern about souk- h| these vie" s, espet. lalh abmil 
the unicity of the human intellect (Brady 1970, pp. 35—18). And in 1270 THOMAS AQUINAS 
dirceled his /.)■: miiLitt iiiltJ/ttlns itiiiliti A\\Tn>is!,is against the Avcrroistic dot-trine of the 
unicilv oi tlii.- in til lei. 1, aiming il espeeialb. a I :U\ unnamed t mi temporary, Siger of Ihabant 

As can be seen from the a hove, four of tin- articles euiulemned in 1270 were defended by 
Siger in his pre- 1 2 ( II " ri tings: I , :>, 0, S. A rticlc 1 ("that it is [alse to s:n that this imh ■. nh.i.ii 
hti m.i n lii. inu" il n 1 1 1.- is in nils" i also ii dimes from S iter's defense of the unieilv of the intelleet. 
Other push tons condemned b\ the bishup were p rub abb e ircnlating oral I v within I he arts 

A tier 1 2 ,-(' I here is some ne 'diiii .ill' mi .m 'J development ml Siget's part [lis I): : ,i. ■•■.■■;/ 
in! i !!■::! :v l! of 1272/ .1 reveals philosuphital u nee rial ill \ about the unit ilv of the intelleet, bill 
he prufesses ih at ii is true .Heurdiiig lo Chiisl i.ni f.iitii th.it the hi i m. m iiitelliei is muli iphed 
in individuals {c 7; 1972b, pp. 101, 108). And in his recently discovered Quaestiones in libturti 
Jc ill us is of 1274-6, lj. 27, he defends a perfeetlv orthodox position on this, if not on every 
issue (1972a, pp 112-15). In dealing with other sensitive topics after 1270, Siger usually 
qualities his discussion of positions opposed to Christian belief by stating that he is 
presenting these not as his own view, but only according to the mind of the Philosopher 
i A lislmle I ur the philosophers. This same stratagem is also found in writings bv other 
radical Aristotelians of this time. 

On the other hand, various theologians \n-\A members of the hierarchy continued to be 
concerned about certain teachings in the arts faculty during the 1 2 70s M nrcover, on April 
1, 1272 the majority of the arts [aculn approved some statutes that strieth. limited their 
o" n freedom to deal with theologital que si ions ( IJianehi I '■''■■' 9, pp. 1 hs-'-I.S, i'.lijiliil.iniin; I , 
pp. 499-500). And on September 2, 1276, a university-wide decree was issued that pro- 
hibited teaching in secret or in privale places, with the cxecpriuii oi Ingle and grammar 
(Chartuforium I, p. 539). 

In his Cnttatiimcs in H.:.yti.:iii.:i'ii: of 1 27.! Bonavenlurc sh.irph criliei/es Aristotle and con- 
lemporiries who follow him and the Peripatetics into heterodox positions i'Jpi'ni nimiiti, V; 
1882-1902, pp. 360-1, Van Steenberghen 1991, pp 218-22). GILES OF ROME'S De phu ifica- 
.'','<ir.v in !■://■:, Ins puss i!-- /is (ea. 127.1-7) is another sign nl eon tinning concern about the u incite 
of the intellect. Still another indication is an anonvmous commentary mi the D.: ■iniiiiti 
(\\ ippel 1 '■■' i 7, p. 1 US n. 3iS), where its unl.iiu" n atithur emphalicalh rejects the claim ih.it 
an individual hum, in being can be said In ii ink- is land. A nd mi November 2.i, 12/0, Siger of 
lirabant, along 'villi his enlle.igui.-s in arts, ISernie-r oi NKcllcs and Ciosvin of I. a (Jiapclle, 
'v ete summoned in appear heiure I he 1 iiejuisiiur oj Kianec, Simon du \ a I, since thev were 
suspected of the crime of heresy. The letter of summons indicates that thev "ere no longer 
present in the kingdom of France. 

On January 18, 1277, Pope John XXI (PETER OF SPAIN) sent a letter to Bishop Tempier, 
expressing euiKein o\ cr dangeruus duel rules about " hieh he had heard. 1 le in si ructed I he- 
bishop to conducl ^\i> investigation to determine "here and by whom these dot 
being circulated and to report back as soon as possible. Stephen formed a 
sixteen theologians, including HENRY OF GHENT. In the relatively short period of three or 
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lour weeks, til is commission apparently survived ;i hires' number of suspect writings anil 
drew from them [hi list ul ankles that tlit bishop condemned on March 7 on his own 

authority 

The lack of any general m g an i/ing prim, i pie in I In i iriiii n ;il list of articles lias often been 
noicd, and l In.- hurried niiiiiii ul the commission's work mav jiccuunl for this. But tin- lacl 
ill ,n ditlcrcnl members mav have been asked to itiMstigalc different works could also par- 
lialh. explain it, if their results were then loosclv assi.nihli.-J In ihc [in.il listing. Ripelitions 
abound anil at times inconsistencies arc found in the sense that mutually exclusive pi ap- 
positions jre condemned. Short!', alter i lie condemnation, in aliuut 127/—'', \iu unknown 
writer rcorganl/cd the articles itiln a version preserved in a nieilieval C'lllcitm nuirtni; in 
Aiiih-.i ;■' P.tntnis , •i)hU , )i:i!ii!nniii:. karlv in the 1" en tilth cc-nlun P. M and on net imposed si ill 
a third order and numbering (I40.S, II, pp. 17r>--'l) which has compiled willi the original 
enumeration followed both bv the (.'/.', Hhihinan'. anil the recent critical edition bv 1 1 Piche. 
Here both numbers I in 1 pari ki.il.ir articles will be cited. 

Tcm pier's letter of intruiluetiun tells us much a hunt his in ten I In issuing the condem- 
nation Repeated reports have come in him from serious anil eminent persons animated Iv, 
zeal tor the tailh indicating 1 hat certain members of the laculfv of arts (iitu'iiiUi u: it r! /bus) 
have been surpassing the limits of their own laetiltv. They dare to consider and dispute as if 
open to debate certain clear and damnable errors contained in the roll or on the sheets 
at t;K hed to his letter. Thev support these errors by turning to the writings of the "gen I iles," 
anil moreover, he laments, thev profess themselves unable to respond to what thev find In 
those writings. 1 le accuses them of trving to conceal what thev are reallv saving b\ holding 
that these things are true according to philosophy, but not according In Catholic laith, is if 
there were two corn ran truths, and as II the truth of Sac nil Scripture were opposed to the 
truth of the savings of the accursed genliles. Anil so, ksl such imprudent speech lead the 
■om pie into error, having taken counsel both with iloeiors of t ho log 1 , and other prudent men, 
'1 em pier si ricl Iv prohlbils such things anil totally co nil emits them, and excommunicates all 
who presume to teach or defend them in anv wiv whatsoever, or even to listen to them. 

1 n light ol rccciil si 1). ilarshlp, cerlain points should be made. First, Tcm pier indicates 
1 rom the beginning to the i:ih\ of his introductory letter that he is concerned about doctri- 
nal errors. Hence, although some recent scholarship has tended to develop the juridical 
(Thijssen 1998, pp. 40-56) or the ethical and political (de Libera 1991, pp. 188-244; Piche 
1 'i 1 - 11 - 1 , pp. 22N-.*i.i ) aspects ni i he i. mulcm n .n mii, I can pier's doctrinal concerns still remain 
1 u ik l.i mi- ii la I. Seeo nil, Tcm pier refers to those "studying in arts" as exceeding the limits of 
their own faculty. Does this mean that none of the errors in question was drawn from the 
writings of others, for instance, from theologians such as Aquinas? This will he discussed 
below. Third, Tern pier accuses ill cm of ttwing to avoid responsibility lor what thei are teach- 
ing by holding that these conclusions are true according to philosophy, but not according 
to faith. Nevertheless no such "double- truth" theory has been found in the writings of 
iin\ of tin arts masters. Finally, a number of articles are included thaf would be regarded 
as perfeclh compatible with Catholic belief lodav, and were, in fact, so regarded bv other 
l lieologians of Tempter's time. Hence a certain doctrinal tendcntiousncss, whether 
Augustinian or nco-A ugusl inian, evidently influenced the censors in these cases. 

Since the articles are too numerous to be considered individually, some appreciation of 
1 heir '.vide- ringing content miv be gained hv considering them under some bio id calegories. 
Several highly exalt the nature of philosophy, tor instance: 40 ('7, , ,7;;'.'!,',7, , 7.'<A ; :7 Piche), 1 
I.M a nd on ml ): "Thai there is no more ixcilknl slate I hail to give oneself to philosophy ;" 
1 54/2: "That the wise men of the " orld ire the philosophers alone"; 145/ d: '"That there is 
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Jin question that lmi) he disputed bv reason that the philosopher should mil dispute and 
determine, because arguments ;ire taken li mil things, lint it belongs to philosophy accord- 
ing to its parts to outsider all tilings. " \\ liik- the first ol these seems tu envision Hue I'll ins nl 
Dacia's De sit mum bono {Boethius 1976, p 374: 137-8), the other two both appear to be aimed 
at his Di iit'L'riiititU' una: J:. I luwewer, art. 154/ 2 misrepresents his thought. \\ hile he dues 
refer tu the philosophers as those who ""ere and are the wise men o( the w orld" ( I 'net hi us 
1976, p. 365: 828-32), he does not say that they alone are. Art. 24/7 (as revised by Piche) 
stales: "That nil the sciences nre superfluous with the exception i>l (he pliiliisujihii.nl disei- 
plincs and that they [the other sciences] are not necessary except because of human custom." 

Certain propositions have to do with our ability In know God, and two of these would 
be cited by GODFREY OF FONTAINES in Qttodtibtt XII, q. 5 (Godfrey 1932, p 101) as mutually 
excluding one another 3b/9: "That we can know God in this mi trial life bv his essence"; 
215/10: "That concerning God only that he is or his existence can be known." A number 
have to do with God's know k-dgc ol other things. A rt. 3/ 1 3 maintains "that God does not 
know (hint's other than himself" According to art. nd/14, God cannot know contingent 
1 Inn:.-.-, imnii-di.il eh Inn onh hi menus ol another pari icul.ir mid prn\ imnie en use. A rt. 42/15 
argues against God's knowledge of future oint indents. 

Still others would restrict God's power. According to 190/ 16, the "first cause is the most 
remote cause of nil things." '1 his is rejected as an error if it is understood b\ abstraction hv 
precision, i.e., in such fashion as tu exclude its being the most proximate cause. Aecnuling 
to 147/17, "\\ hat is impossible in the absolute sense cannot be clone by God or by any 
agent." 'I his sei-miiigh unohjee lionahk- cl.iini is rejected as an en'nr il it is taken as refer- 
ring to what is impossible liv tint lire. The infin it v ol dii ine power is restricted to God's pro- 
duung an inliniielv enduring motion according to 29/2(i, and hi fi2/25, which explicitly 
excludes his |iuiiir to produce sonic-chin;.; from nothing, i.e., to create. According to r>3/'2(), 
God iic-cessnrih jiroilnces whatever proceeds from him imnicelialc-lv. According to 44/2S n 
mukipliL itv of effects cannot come from one first agent, therebv echoing the Ncoplilonie 
axiom that from one only one thing can proceed i mined I at el v. A ceo riling to 34/27, the first 
cause cannot produce more than one world. The condemnation of this article has been 
singled out along with 49 /fid ("that God could not move the heaven in a straight line, for 
the reason that lie would then produce a vacuum") as having plaved a considerable role In 
the development of modern science b\ rejecting two central tenets of Aristotelian phvsics 
(P. Duhem), but this claim has been sharply contested (Murdoch 1991). 

The eternity of separate substances is asserted or at least Implied by a number of arti- 
cles (58/34, 28/35 (by implication), 70/38, 5/39, 80/40, 72/41, 71/44, 83/45). According 
In arts, '-'n 42 and 'il ■■'-!.!, ( iud l annul muli iph indr-. iduals within the same spec tcs wit hi ml 
matter, and cannot, therefore, produce several intelligem.es within rile same species. The 
lasr two positions "ere defended by Thomas Aquinas, as well as liv Siger ol Hraliint ami 
Boethius of Dacia (Wippel 1995, pp. 243-8). 

Art. 218/53 states that an intelligence or an angel or a separated soul is not in a place. 
lint, as UndlVev of Fontaines would point out, 21 9/ 54 and 204/ :> 5 scc-m incompatible w ith 
one another; lor in commenting on the- first the censors stale that separate substances arc- 
not in place- bv reason of their substance, but thev condemn the second, which stales thai 
thev are in place bv operating therein. I low, then, is one to account for their presence In 
place? (Godfrey 1932, pp. 101-2). Both articles 218 and 204 seem to be aimed at views held 
both by Aquinas and by certain masters in arts (Wippel 1995, pp. 248-54). 

Other articles attribute a creative or else some intc-rmediarv causal efficacy to separate 
intelligences and therebv compromise immediate divine creative- and causal agencv | 73/5d, 
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30/58, 84/57). God's power to produce directly the different effects of second causes is 

rejected hv ill'l. Il l, /h.>, ;)S is Ills Capat'itV In proclitic Jlli.-i.ll' dlltcTCtll lltcctS I'll cll'tll 

(+3/68). 

Certain articles assign a si ml In heaven I v bodies ('■'->/.■ 1 , 4 4/ 32, lint 1 1 of which also defend 
their eternity, and 92/73). Art. 91/80 states that the Philosopher's (Aristotle) argumenta- 
tion to prove that the morion of the heaven is eternal is not sophistical, and that it is sur- 
prising that profound men do not see this. A number defend the eternitv of the world, tor 
instance, 99/83,98/84, 87/85,4/87, 205/88, 101/91. According to art. 90/191, the natural 
phil' "lophcr must deii>. absolutely that the world began to In- because he bases himself on 
nam i 1 a I causes and arguments. But the believer can deny the eternitv of (he world because 
he bases himself on supernatural causes. F.vidcnllv this criticism was aiming al Iioethins of 
Dacia's De acli-niiliiti muni/:, although the censors have distorted his position by inserting 
the term 'absolutely' in the description ol the position. Art. 107/112 defends the 
of the elements, and 6/92 asserts a theory of cyclical r 



According to 20iV 1 Oo one attributes health, sickiu-ss, lite and death lo the position of 
the stars and the "lance of fortune. \ crsions of this astral determinism are also implied h\ 
142/103 and 143/104. Art. 46/108 restricts God's efficient causality to that which exists 
poiciuiallv in matter. According to an. 141/110 forms are not dh icier J except hv reason of 
matter. This is refected as an error unless it is restricted to forms educed irom the potency 
of matter. 

A considerable number deal '.villi the unicilv ol the intellect, either of the agent intellect 
i 'A hi ell in it sell is not necessarily opposed to faith), or ol the possible intellect, or of both 
(32/117, 123/118, 121/126). Art. 118/140 states that the agent intellect is not united 
with our possible inlc-llect, and llial the possible intellect is not tinned w iih us substantially. 
Substantial union of a spiritual human soul with the bodv is rejected by 111/121, and 
13/122. Kternitv of the substance of the soul and of the agent and possible intellect is 
defended in 109/129, as well as of the human intellect (31/130), and of the human species 
(137/139). 

A number ol the a nicks appear to resl riet human I lecdom wh ether hv asserting thai the 
will is mated by heavenly bodies (133/153, 162/164, 132/155, 161/156), or by submitting 
the will to appetite (164/158, 134/159, 159/164). Others were apparently condemned 
because in the eves of the censors thev threatened freedom by submitting the will to the 
intellect or to the object as presented to the will by the intellect (208/157, 173/162,163/163, 
158/165, 130/166). Some of these articles seem to be aimed at positions defended in a non- 
delcmiinistic way not only bv Siger or oilier Radical Aristotelians, but also bv Aquinas 
(Wippel 1995, pp. 255-61). 

A fair number, approximate!: lb percent, deal with moral matters. For instance, art. 
144/ I 71) states that every good possible to man consists in the intellectual virtues, whereas 
151/171 holds that one who is well ordered in intellect and al feci ions bv the intellectual and 
moral virtues discussed in Aristotle's Elhiis is sufficicnllv disposed lor eternal happiness 
But 176/172 restricts happiness to this life, and 15/174 states that after death one loses 
every good. According' to 20/179 natural law forbids killing irrational animals as well as 
rational, though not as strong I v. According to 17 7/ 2 Ob no other virtues are possible e\i epl 
llie lecjuiicd and I lie mil. lie. iherebi eln imi.it iio: .'Hi place inr supcnuiur.il or inluscJ 
virtues. Art. 1 5->/2ll4 indicates that one should not he concerned about hurling the dead 
Art. 180/202 asserts that one should not pray. Six attack Christian sexual morality (183/205, 
166/206, 172/207, 168/208, 181/209, 169/210), whereas 211/171 denies that humility is 
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a vii tue if it is taken in tho sense of depreciating oneself in 1 what one has. A n. ! 7lt/2 12 slates 
that one who lacks tin- goods of fortune cannot net "ell in mural matters. 

Others touch on life after death. Art. 178/213 states that ilea th is the end of all terrify- 
ing things. This is rejected as an error if it excludes the terror of hell. Art. 25/214 denies 

that Ciod can give perpetual existence to something changeable and corruptible, thereby 
rejecting belief in resurrection of the bode, while ! 7/2 1 5 opposes resurrection of numeri- 
cally the same body. Art. 18/216 states that a philosopher must not grant the resurrection 

because il cannot be investigated hv reason. The List rhtvc articles were derived bv the 
censors from Boeihius' IX: <ti!.:n,','i,i!i mundi, in a way to make them merit condemnation, 
.■I ill'. ■ii-.-.! i hi- ■, 1 1 i,l not dcicm! them in an absolute sense, bin onlv insofar as ihev folio"- hum 
the principles oi natural philosophy Art. 2.i/217 states that it is irrational to sav that Ciod 
gi\cs happiness to one but not to another. And art. 19/214 denies that the separated soul 
suffers in any way from fire. 

Finally, a number of articles attack the Christian religion direct I v, tor instance by assert- 
ing that the Christian "Law" impedes one from learning ( I 7?/ 1 Nil), or that there :u\: fables 
and falsities in the Christian Law, or by rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity (1/185) or the 
generation of the Son from the Father in the Trinity (2/1 8(i), or the doctrine of creation 
even though it must be believed (184/189), or creation of something from nothing or that 
things began to be (1 85/ 1 88). Four articles are aimed at belief in the Km. harisi bv slating 
that an accident in general, or quantity in particular, cannot be made to exist without a 
subject (138/199, 139/198, 140/196, 141/197). 

R. Hissette has attempted to find the sources targeted bv Tempier for each article by 
conceiilraling on edited writing', of members ol the arls laddie lie restricted himselt to 
these because ol ihe bishop's reference to them in ihe I nlroducfion. For 151 articles 
Hissette was able to assign a source as plausible or probable or certain. But in 99 of these 
cases he found that the article did not accurately reflect the thought of the master in 
i] u est ion. I n 1 U such cases the censors simph. misinterpreted lite thought of the master con- 
cerned. In 9 instances thev hardened it and pushed its meaning. But in the majority of 
cases (o4 ) thev staled without am qualifications positions that the original masters had pre- 
sented onlv in a qualified sense, for instance, "hen speaking only as a natural philosopher 
or as expressing the mind of the philosophers or of Aristotle, but not as rellecting their 
personal positions (I lisscllc 1 '-'77, pp ,i 1 4— I 7). 

Moreover, the lack ol success in idc-ntii \ ing even likclv sources for the other articles has 
led some scholars to assign a considerable degree of creativity to Tempier and his com- 
mission Kspeclalh villi respect lo the articles dealing with ethical matters and sexual 
morality, A. dc Libera has proposed that no one in fact defended these particular articles 
prior to the condemn at ion ol ,\ I arch .■ , 1 1 .- ,-, but that in inventing I hem, presumable ". ith 
the i nl cut ion of preventing them from appearing, the censors tiii'.i iltinglv prompted others 
to develop and defend them thereafter (de Libera 1991, pp. 202— kO). At this stage of 
research, however, some caution is aib isable. It seems premature to conclude that a written 
source will not be found for other articles, perhaps for manv, simple because an edited 
source has not yet been discovered. 

s the prohibited positions mav lie Ion nil both in ihe writings of certain 
mil of certain theologians, especially ' I lv 'in as A quinas II issei te has argued 
that while Aquinas mav have been indirect! 1 , implicated because he happened to teach the 
same thing as certain arts masters, he " as not direclb targeted. ( ) titers, this writer included, 
regard this approach as loo restrictive. Given the fact that A qu bias's views were well known 
to members of the commission, especially to I lenrv of Ghent, it seems unlikely that they 
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could have condemned ;i position thcv knew Aquinas had dektuled anil yet not have 
intended to condemn his position directly (Hissette 1977, passim; 1997, pp. 3-31, Wippel 
1995). 

More remains to be written illume the effects of the condemnation, but a considerable 

ami m lit iif information has recent I v been assembled (Aci'tscn el n[. 20IH), /:■,,■.:.. .■■li- 1 ; Hianchi 
1999, pp. 203-30; Mahoney 2000, pp. 902-30). It was clearly taken quite seriously by 
m em bei i nl thi- r lie-i . ]. iii \ I lie ii In 11 Paris in] 1 si .me lime tn tunir, all hough urn ell less tivmietil 
reference is made to it by members of the arts faeultv. Franciscan thinkers would ;_l.idl'-. 
appeal to it in order to support their altiieks on certain positions of Aquinas, and 
1 )i mi in i cans would resort to v minus strategies in defending him. A bum I we til * vears alter 
tile event Uodfrcv ul Fontaines would sharply criticize it a nil argue thnt m an v nt 1 be .liii. les 
contained llierein needed to be cor reeled, especially those Sceminglv taken IVum Aquinas 
(Godfrey 1932, pp. 100-4). On February 14, 1325, the Bishop of Paris, Stephen of Bourret, 
would judge it necessary to suspend the condemnation insofar as it touched on or was 
assert eil in touch on the teachings of Aquinas (who had been unionized in 1 323). 

The extent to which its jurisdiction extended outside the Diocese of Paris was debated 
lor Jennies, with some wanting' to restrict ils legal force to lhal diocese, and others wishing 
to extend it bevond those regions even across the Channel to England. It is clear that its 
mural iiiltiknec did i\knd ven '■». idclv, noi onlv betause ol the prestige nl llie ihcologv 
laeultv at Paris, Inn also hci_ause I he Parisian articles would be ineorpo rated into the statutes 
s founded after the thirteenth centurv. 
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Adam of Wodeham 

REGA WOOD 



A J;i m lIl W i nl tli li in (i-l. 1 .o<S} " is a philosopher theologian it ( )\(ord I nivirsii i, who oiii'lit-i - 
bad taught ill Franciscan seminaries in London ami Norwich. A then Ionian in the 
1- iniieisi. an I radii it m, \\ odeh.im emphasized iht , oiningtiiti <<l salvation liiuI (Ik- depen- 
dence ul' (he created world on God. He w;is ;i subtle mi J precise ill in I, si decplv concerned 
with logic and semantics. 

Wodeham was proud of his debts to the Franciscan doctor, JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, and to the 
great Franciscan logiciim, WILLIAM OL OCKHAM. Wide limn respected Senilis enough to study 
his works cnrefullv in the original manuscripts and to accept his views in doubtful cases, 
lie prepared nil abbreviation of Ockliain's theology lectures, "rule nil introduction ti> his 
lectures on logic, and defended his views against attack. 

Wodeham was a brilliant interpreter of Ikkham and Senilis, and his allegiance to their 
views was responsible in pari tor I heir continued mil tie i ice. Mure subtle I It nil ( 'ckham, he 
nmiei he less 1 1 eii.. hiinl li defended ( 'el; ham's \ iew s. M mv pivot, copied ". iih ]i 'git.il cjtiestioiis 
llian Senilis, Uodch.im was tlecph impressed In I he rigor ni Semis's aigunitiiis 

WALTER CHATTON ami PETER AURIOL were two other Franciscan authors who influenced 
Wodeham. Tin i ugh lit tonsidtrid dial inn's Li 2 1— .» at lacks mi ( KLh;im ignorant anil mali- 
c in us, \\ .id i- hi in was mil n tn ted b\ Oiallun nil a varittv nt q lies tit ins - aboul the subject ul' 
stitiililie ul Jem on sera I ive knnw ledge, lur e sample. Atiriol si rough in [hie need \\ udthj ill's 



The Norwich Lectures 

\\ 'ixjeham's lectures on theology, loosely based on PETER LOMBARD'S S eiiteiices , were his most 

imp' i ri.i nl w i iiks 1 itliviTeil lirsi, his /..■)/;. /,■')■' /.. . ■■.■'.■,' .:■ havt nui sun i\ ed, lint lit reused pans 
i if them "hen he lectured at Norwich. The A unruli /_iY,'»;vj, delivered between 1 .! 2'-< nil J 
1 .!.»', nrt eiteil and published ns his sett ill J lectures (/.■:. i /'i-i s,i/'i:,/,i). Until these works were 
inleiuleil lor a Franeiscnn audit-nee. Among contempnrarv thinkers, the Xnnriih /.tiling 
ctmsider almnst exclusively Franciscan authors. Published in l l ' u lt, these L.::!!ti\ : s are now 
the most frequently cited ol Wodeham 's works. 

Epistemolagy 

!_■ nl ike his Klh her, \\ illi.im ol t k khain, \\ ode ham considers s kept it ism a serious p rob I tin 
For ( kkham, intuitive cognition is reliable In definition, liv nit mis of iiiluilii e cognition wc 
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know "that a thing exists when it Joes." \\ hen a thing docs not exist, we know 
cognition thnt il Jots nut exist' (077; \, p. 2.sb). \ problem arises from tile seeonJ part of 
1 I. LI in ill's definition, his tin controversial claim ill .11 il is logical Iv possible thilt we sin ml J 
have in mi live cognition of something tn in ex is ten l. Our mental suites, including our nets of 
cognition, lie ,iee iilc ills, w Inch 1 or medic' ill phi I' 'Sopbcrs exisl in depend cm I', uf llleii' I'hjcc- 
liie tunteiits. S'i it is ;it leisl lugicalli possible 1h.1i somcihiiig other linn the object ol an 
act of cognition emikl cause that cognition. 

For Ockhiim, in mil ion produces knowledge, lur \\ ud chain, il inclines us to belief Hence, 
unlike ( kkham. \\ 01.leh.1m holds ill 11 w heihei' 1 he object ol intuition exists or not, it will 
alwavs incline us to believe that its ubjeel exists. 1 nitialh, ( >ckham distinguished between 
naturally and supcinaturalh produced intuitive cognition. 

Subsequently, Peter Auriol forced his eon temporaries in consider I he possibility of natu- 
r.ilh produced cognition ol lu iiie\ isl eii ts, in 1 ei tiiiii' ti'om a series ill illusorv cognitions thai 
1 he oil jet is i>t tugmi ion are ippireiit beings, in i lungs ihemseh es. < It k ham rcici ted appar- 
ent beings ami all oilier in termed ill es as objects ul cugn it it i it lie mainlaiiied thai ihe objects 
of sen se perception are things ihemseh es. Sensation it sell is never illusorv, thou;, h 1 lie i u de- 
ments based on sensorv perception can be mistaken. Ockhiim held, fur example, that our 
perception ol'mution " hen we are moving pas I trees ma: be cepib a lent to our seiisatiun " hen 
trees move past a stationary object (OTh 4, pp 243-50). Because there are situations in which 
the same sensation can lie produced in mure than one wav, ihe judgments we base on sensa- 
tion can be mistaken. When our judgments me "rung, uur sensations Jo not produce intu- 
itive cognition. For Ockhiim, then, 'cognizing' is a success verb, so intuitive cognition uf 
no ne\ is tents leads tu uur knowing I hat its nbjeets do not exist, Bv tun trust, fur \\ udcham, 
intuitive cognition is a mental slate I hat ilwa 1 . s inclines to j udgment of existence. 

In one sense, there is little disagreement. Hull] philosophers believed that our sensations 
du sometimes incline us tu judge lalselv, and buth relt-r tu lalse beliefs rather ihan admit- 
ting false intuitive of false cognition, as HERYAEUS NATALIS did. But Wodeham was, and 
* kkham Mas nut, tlet-ph' concerned with the question ul' huw an J when we can know thai 
our juJgments are correct. 

'I his "as ne", suite neither ( 'el; ham nor Auriol belie veil ih.it w hat ».\ is ;il issue in their 
debate was skepticism ur the problem of eertaintv. Responding tu their dispute, \\ mliham 
was among the first tu recugni/e that skeptical cunsccju dices could be dra" n I Yum A maul's 
lis Is uf sell sun illusiuns. \\ u,leliaiu deli tied three degrees ul' certain! v. The greatest degree 
that compels the intellect is not possible regarding contingent propositions, since the intel- 
lect is aware of the pussihililv uf e-rrur atitl deeeplion. The least degree uf certainty is com- 
patible ".il It err' >i ; I m;o. be in some ileg ret- certain ul a mis la ken proposition, is fur example, 
when I judge that a straight stick hall submerged in water is bent. 

Despite his preuccupatiun with the pus sib It- natural and supernatural obstructions in the 
perceptual process and the concessions he made lu them, Wodeham was a ivliabilisl, who 
belie'-, cil I hit e i ignition is reliahh 1 hough not inlalliblv c a used bv its ubjeet. I lis basic rcplv 
tu the sensorv illusiuns adduced bv Auriol was that reason ami experience allow us to 
recogni/e illusions and not tu he svslematicallv misled bv them. Illusiuns "ill continue to 
incline us to make false i udgnieiits, but we can correct our judgments bv reference to reason 
and experience (1990, L. m. I: pp. 163-79). 

Psyt/tt//<i«y 

W'M.leliam ileiiied the disliiteiiun between the sensitive and intellective suuls; a single soul 
sullices lu explain all the cognitive acts we experience. On this niti'iT. ]ihiluSophical issue. 
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Wodeham departed (rum the traditional Franciscan v icw that there is a plurality of sub- 
si a eh i:i I forms in man. 1 k- opposed both Senilis ( formal b distinct souls) and < )el, ham ( tea lb. 
distinct souls). I HI, ham Iil-IiI that sensors and inu-lk-Liivi.' souls mil 4 ;! In distinct since con- 
l rarics could in 'l coexist in the s.uin subicei \\ odcltam replied thai sensor, ini I i nation an J 
inii.-llci.uial appciiic regarding (lie same external object were only virtually nut lormallv, 
contraries. According to Wodeham, the same si ml apprehends sensible particulars and 
univcrsals; "hen these acts are partiallv caused by external objects, thev are sensations, 
when they abstract from singulars, they are intellections (1990, L. sec. I: pp 9-33). 

Wodeham's reduction ism also shows itself in his discussion oi iVuition, the enjoyment 
humans experience in contemplating (jod in the next life Wodeham holds that .ill appeti- 
tive acts are cognitive acts, since we cannot experience an object without appivlii.-iii.liii!; 
it. But though volition cannot be sepaiaied from apprehension, cognition does not necessi- 
tate volition. Like ( HI, ham, \\ odeham holds thai clear know ledge of God without enjoy- 
ment is possible ill least iniriallv. Convcrsclv, loving (jod necess.irilv includes the implied 
judgment thai (jod is lovable; this leads \\ oil eh am to a si, whether acts of volition can be 
described as true or false. Wodeham answers in the affirmative; amusingly, he holds that 
rejoicing aliimt being a Franciscan is a correct act as well as an act of enjovment (19911, L. 
sec. I: pp. 253-85). 

Semantics and ontology 

Wodeham believed that external language presuppose, in internal or mental language. Sen- 
tences, both of cxlc-rnal and oi mental language, aiv composed ol terms. Terms ol mental 
laiiy.ii. i .-.!■ are concepts, and concepts ire ,kis ol cognition b\ 'vhich llungs ale iippi cliciidcd 
and " hich signitv n.ilurallv those very same things. F"or example, if she has come into 
contact, via the senses, with a I least one linn, a person "ill normal I v have the general concepl 
of "lion." This is a concept b\ wh ich she appiehends lions, and mil things of .ww other sort, 
a concept which, accordinglv, n.iluralb signifies lions. Terms of external language, by con- 
trast, are significant only by conventional association with concepts; thev signilv whatever 
the concept to which thev arc associated signifies. 

Terms, then, signih l lungs. Aside from (.ioil, however, there are, according to Wodeham, 
no "things" other than individual substances (such .is lions) and mi.livii.lual accidents inher- 
ing in substances (such as whitenesses \\ hich. In inhering in substances, make them while). 
Accordinglv, apart from the transcend em a I terms, such as 'being', which include (.iod 
among the things thev signiiv, terms ofcxternal and ol' mental language signih imln nltiai 
substances and/or accidents. 

A term, however, not only signifies (i.^f. : ,7,, .(,'), but, if it is used in a sentence, also refers 
( j ■ , . , / : / : ».'.■■■■.'' ). In this respect two kinds of terms, both ol external and ol menial language, can 
be distinguished: those "hich can refer to all the things thev signifv and those which can 
refer only to some of the things thev signify (1990,/. set, 1 1 1: p. 31ft). The term 'lion', for 
example, can refer to all lis signifieatcs, i e to all actual or possible lions, 
term 'white' can refer only to while substances, although it also signifies the v 
inhering in them. Reference to whitenesses is of course possible. Inn by the term 'white- 
ness', not by the term 'white' Like the term 'lion', the lemi 'whiteness' is a term which 
can refer to all the things it signifies, i e In all actual or possible whitenesses 

Sentences, although they do not refer, do signilv, both sentences ol external and of inter- 
nal, menial language. Hut ihcv do not signifv "lliings" in the proper sense. I nste.id ol things, 
e signifies a state ol' affairs or. as \\ oik- ham sa\ s, a "being the case" or a "not being 
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the case" (1990, L. sec. I: p. 193). Because a state of affairs can be signified only proposi- 

I'iuii.ilh, il can also he called a "cunipk-xlv signihable." Stales ot affairs cannot lit referred 
to bv terms properly so-called, ['hut is hi' terms prior l<> sentences; ihcv can, new crlhelcss, 
be referred to, namclv liv nnmitiali/ations of sentences. 'That ;i human is an animal', (or 
example, tan refer to (lie slate of aifairs signified hv the sentence 'A human is an animal' 
(1990, L. sec. I: p 194). Because they can be referred to ("supposited for"), complexly sig- 
nifiables belong to the ontology (Karger 1995). 

Wodehain foil nil lie ni.tdi.-kl In pi is it states <>{ a I fan's, and thereby tu enlarge a strictly nom- 
in.ilisi ontology, in order In provide acts of knowledge, and mure geiie-rallv acts oi belief, 
'■villi appropriate objects. Menial sentences, which are menial accidents, cannot fulfill thai 
I'u lie [ion, lie pi li nled out. Although w e eiiiiinl criteria in ,1 he lie I '.vi I lii iii I lniiinn;; the mental 
proposition that expresses the eiinle-nt til ihat belief, llie object we then assent to is not the 
mental proposition itself, bill its cotilent, i.e. the slate of affairs it expresses ( 1941), L. sec. I: 

p. 192). 

Like his views mi ccrlaintv, \\ ml eh am developed his view s on the si guide ate of sentences 
in the course of del ending I kk ham's position. His position can be seen as a compromise- 
between (.hat ton and ( ) el: ham on the question of what is the object of seitnlilie kilo" ledge 
Are [he objects of our assent external objects In the real world (Citation's rij) or proposi- 
1 imis (' kkham's : '.-ii.-pl-.vj )? W odeham rejects both positions. 

Though the ci/ap/cx.: t:\;i,';/i:,i!-;!.: has be-in is, i.e. ontological status, \\ odeham prefers not 
In emph.isi/e thai eon see] lie ne'e of his views. I n stead, he emphasizes ilia I it is neither some- 
thing in the external world nor a mental object. Since it is neither a substance nor an acci- 
dent, it does not belong' to an Aristotelian category. It is not something, but neither is II 
iii i[lun;_ I n deed, the ipiesl ion ' \\ hat is it?' is ill-formed. 1 1 makes no more sense than the 
question 'Is a people a man or a non-man?'. \\ hen we assent to a cmi;p/<:vc ti\;i,';Ji:,il>;L\ we 
are not assenting to some thing, but rather we affirm that something is the case (1990, L. 
sec. I: pp. 180-208, Nuchelmans 1980, pp. 173-85). 

W odeham 's attempt not to focus the discussion mi the ontulogical status of the complexe 
Slum!' 1 1 (/' ■■■'■.' was (insucicssi til. 'I hose w ho snbsee|iienl k employed the notion .11 Iraeted criti- 
cism in their attempt' to answer the question: What is its being 1 This debate somewhal 
resembles the modern controversy about whether propositions exist. NICHOLAS OF AUTRE- 
COURT takes a negative stance about the being of the ciimplcxe sigiiificitbite; he holds that it 
has none. W ha I we complex I v signify w hen we sav, 'l.iod and creatures are distinguished' is 
not some thing, but nothing. GREGORY OF RIMINI, by contrast, describes two senses in which 
the complexe sigiiijiculiile is a thing. 1 1 ere Rimini was tulluw ing \\ odeham 's later Oxford dis- 
cussion where he allows a sense in which the cniiiphwi- sipiilidit'ite is something, that is, an 
nhjeet ut know leelge. 

JOHN BURIDAN considered it unnecessary to posit anvthing complexly signifiable. Where 
Wodehain savs that the :<>i;:p'-:x<: s:zi:i/;c:ti>i!-: is not some riling and not nothing, litiri el an s.ii s 
that it is everything or nothing. Kvcrvlliing, if complexly signitiahles are the adverbial ref- 
erents of sentences or nominali/alions, for everything in the world is a complexly signifi- 
able, since we can slate propositions dial refer euiii]ik-xlv even to simple objects such as 
(.ioil. Nothing, if tht-v are supposed lo be part of the natural order, since cinuplcxc sipuli\ .f- 
hila are neither substances nor aieidetils. More important, we need not posit them, since 
we can explain everything without them. Buridan's criticisms were repeated by MARSDLIUS 
OF INGHEN and subsequently by PIERRE D'ADLLY in his attack on Gregory of Rimini. 

As Jack Zupko has pointed out, the debate about the c<>i::p!.:x,: nfial:, jhilc did not stop 
w. iili I in rill an Koll. .v. ing Rimini, I lugolino ol ( )i\ n-io held that the object of science was 
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tin' total sianificutc n( thi' conclusion. .A cmnp/c.v-: si\;i!:j!c,il'i'e is a lliin^ in the sense that it 
is sknifiable truly, though it is not an existing essence or entity. For ALBERT OF SAXONTY, the 

object nf science is tin.- o in elusion as :i siyn of the complex act of knowing. So we m:iv 
it i m. 1 1 uili- thai Wodeham was al least successful in ilrawini: attention to the problems 
involved in idcntilvin« die object of science cither with the external referents i il terms or 
with propositions. 



Mcti/physifs 

Though he opposed ( KUiani's view thai tile object of scientific knowledge con I J be a propo- 
sition, Wodeham agreed with Ockham that universal* are mental acts (1990, L. sec. I: p. 21). 

Moreover, he ileiiied the existence uf intellective species, prior or posterior to intellective 
jets ( 1940, L. sec. Ill: pp. -4— j4). U ode hum iriincil thai universals w ere subjective I v presi-nl 
to the mind as acts. Their contents "ere single cMcniul ihiniis ihemsclves, indistinclh iiiiil 
conUisedh ippi 'elieiidei.1 ( iliid , p > 1 ), i ' i' as h e once puis il "mil il i ill \ mam till nils immc- 
diilelv and indistincrlv conceived in a single act" (ibid., p. 34). Thou»h lie considered 
(.button's ariiumciils aiiuinst Uckham's fictum theory of intellection unconvincing, he 
InmscJi 1 1 en led /.'■. hi. Me iff use J I" posit inli-i'iiii-eli;itcs in the pei'ci-ptinil process. 

Nuilei lie less, \\ ode ll.il 11 does IV. '1 ill! itch dinv Sensible spei ics I le lli. cepts I lie 111 id id 111 
uplicil llu'ui'v and hence ]"iosits species in the medium, in the air through which we sec 
things, for example (1990, L. sec. Ill: pp. 106-8). He also believes it necessary to posit inter- 
nal species in order to explain certain illusions and delusions ( I 990, /.. <e-. . I : pp. 7s, .SO-1 ), 
but he holds that they are the result from dvsf Miictioiial, injured senses — our eyes, for 
example, when we are subjected to very bright light (1990, L. sec. II: p. 226). Such species 
are not prior in the perceptual process, but posterior to it (1990, L. sec. Ill: p. 287). 

Wodeham 's views on universals were slated in questions en I iileil, ''\\ hither we can know 
God," and '"\\ hether the concept by which we know God is a common notion." This is 
because w e cannot know Goil direct!', hut otilv in common notions such as essence or cntitv 
(1990, L. sec. Ill: pp. 34—5). Wodeham affirmed that these abstract concepts could be 
predicated univocally of God and creatures (1990, L. set: II: pp. 63-5). 

Turning to proofs for God's existence, Wink-hum's analyzes fourteenth-century 
h liineisi. un theories ui causa 111 v. He iriities tlint ( ickham was riiihl In reject Scot us' s inler- 
ence: "Since the universe of essentially ordered effects is caused, the universe must be 
caused." Focusing' on the logic ol inlinilv, Wmleham rejects Chatlon's defense of Senilis. 
Chatton mislakcnlv inters calcgorcmatic conclusions from premisses that are true only if 
interpreted syncategorematically (see Adams 1993; 1990, L. sec. II: pp 117-21). Wodeham 
holds that God's existence is not known to us in this life per se, but can be shown discur- 
sively (ibid., pp. 194-5) 



The Oxford Lectures 

Wodcham's last lectures on Lombard's Sentences, presented to an ( ixford audience in uboul 
1332, were his mosl inlluential "oik, though they arc seldom studied today. They discus; 
the views of Wodeham's Oxford contemporaries including WILLIAM CRATHORN, Rogei 
Gosford, ROBERT HOLCOTT, and William Skelton. They also considered such secular author; 
as WALTER BURLEY, RICHARD CAMPSALL, RICHARD F1TZRALPH, and RICHARD KDVATNGTON. 



REG A WOOD 

Unfortunately tin.' (jxfurJ l.-.'i I'lurs have never ht-i-n published, in 1 S 12 John Major chose 
in pi'in l 1 leiin Tutting vnn Ovta's abbre\ iatiun nl the I Klnul let I lire, ral her than the '\ nil: 
itself. Thi' Major v J it ii 'ii is g c ni.' [\i 1 1 v reliable, but :i bit difficult to read, and coiiSci|uciill'. 
scldum cited ludav. An admirable exception in this iiiiluriun.ilc neglect ul the Oxford Icc- 
tuivs is tin- iv ( irk n( I li.-sli.-r Cielbcr, who anah/cd \\ ink-ham's rnnitiirinti logic mi the basis 
of this work. 



A i hinuughguing teiminisl logician, \\ udcham sometimes settles ihcnliignal questions In 
dismissing logic. Fur example, though Clod's existence is nut sclf-ci iik-tit to us in this lik-, 
■a hi.- ii i In- blessed understand [iii i|ii.'siticns 1 li.H signih. (.11 nl's existence, iheir kiiu'.vledgc is 
per se. \\ hat is more, the blessed can ileum lis ti'iile the articles nf faith we believe. This is 
because when "e formulaic propositions about the existence ul (lie divine essence, we can 
know rhe terms uf those propositions niilv bv abstractive eugniiiun; hv cmitfast, I lie blessed 
seeing God have intuitive inanition of the terms. 

Woileham and Challmi accept (ickliam's claim that demonstrative knowledge is pos- 
sible niilv [or conclusions ill a I can be doubted and thai follow [rum sclf-cvidciil prcm isses 
I >ul ( .haltoii denies thai I lie blessed 1.111 dciio 'list rale I lie articles ui faith, si nee fur llieni the 
existence ul'Ciod is iinlubitable. Ockhani defends bimseli, saving that meeting the require- 
ment for ilubitabilitv requires niilv thai someone be able to ilmibl a conclusion i'.'7li 2, p. 
441 }. Chattiin is un impressed, the blessed tin not ctilcrlain our ci inclusions, but niilv their 
H'.i II, »A ilitll J ii- lllil lib liable. 1 leilce, tlli-v , annul plui i- tile prop, is il |i ins ". e belle 1 , c \l inleli.iill 
sho'A s thai (..hat ii in is mistaken, since he accepted that the blessed knu" ill a I our bell els are 
correct. Hut in llu that, thi-v must be able in entertain lliiin as Inrmiilalnl in I lie terms avail- 
able to us (1990, L. sec. II: pp. 9-10: Lenz 1998). Here, as elsewhere, Wodeham not only 
bi lihanrh inter piels * h kham, but states his position more compelling ly. As I. en/ puts it, 
he catches the lugic.il error made by Chatton. 

Wodeham relies on theories of predication in dealing with problems of trinitarian thc- 
nlogv, which appears to violate llie A ristoielian principle of iinn-cnntradiction. "I'll us, if 'T he- 
Father is not the Spirit" anil 'The Father is the deity 1 , then 'The deity is not the Spirit" 
seems In follow. 1 tea ling with this problem, \\ ode ham refused In prnvide special i|ualilic,i- 
liuiis ul logic fur this probk-m; that approach is dtscncdlv derided b\ iimi-i Jn isi i.tns 
\\ m.l ell .mi even rejects the snluliuns nf ( )ckham anil Senilis. \\ ink- ham furmul.ili-s in si cad a 
d 1st inn in n between identic a nil in he re ill fdiitiiminam c) prcdicatinn. I n deiiuminative prcd- 
italiun subject :ind predicate li.lie the same supposition; in iik-nlic predication the jiredi- 
cale suppnsils mnre broad I v ill an the subject. Thus 'The Father is the dcin ', bill 'The deitv 
is not the Father". Father and Spirit are really identical - that is the same as the deitv. But, 
as ( it Hi ei 1 points mil. Fa I her And Si in are also distinct, and here \\ ode ham offers a new sense 
of what it means to be distinct (see Gelber 1974). 

Wodeham's discussion of the distinction between abstract :\nd concrete predication was 
b a seil un, bill iliflereil from, ( )ck ham's. I le aimed to avoid negation in defining concrete 
predication. 1 litis tor Wodeham the verbal (,/.»■■, /-/.-"'cT.-.O definition ol the term ii'l-m is 
'ha' ing whiteness' not 'a hodv having whiteness'. Not including the bearer in definitions of 
concrete terms avoids nonsense-sentences such as 'Plato is a body having whiteness bndv' 
which would otherwise result from successive substitutions of the definition of 'white' in 
i 'Plato is white' (see 1990, L. sec. II: p. 244). 



ADAM OF WODEHAM 

Paul Spade has pointed out that Wodeham's denial that (Ik bearer is predicated when 
ivt speak iif concrete objects resembles A nsclm's distinction bet" ecu /vr .<l : and per ,ituid 
pi cdieation. 1-i. t- i t ■[■,- n <.- 1.- is signification onlv in a second an sense. W hat wi- think iij " hen "c 
hoar a term arc not ncccssarilv the objects to which it refers (its atj'pi.'fttii or <tpp.- !/,/!■.<). 
Abstract iintl concrete terms have the same p:r <■: signification; and in the case ol stihsianccs, 
supposition and signification coincide Thus 'man' and 'humanity' both signify and sup- 
posii I'll' 'i stiksiance cum p. i\nl ol bodv .uul soul' 'M .in is i hnmaiiip. ' is take on I', in the 
vast of Christ "ho lias both a divine and a liiim;iii tutuix 1 ; his person cannot, therefore, lit 
identified with his hut 



/j litis 

\\ "Jcli.ini agrees Aiih < klJiani that the will is the sole locus of impttlahilitv. Kxlvnial 
acts ni a k i- ni> contribution lo the goodness or badness "I an act. Unlike Oek ham, \\ o,.l, |, im 
provides a detailed discussion oi a scries ol apparent counterexamples that siaggcsl dial 
outcomes, and not just intentions, must be considered when evaluating the moral worth 



Tractatus de indivisibilibus, 
Qitiieslio de divisione el compositione contimii 

liclw era \M1 and 1 ,i.' 1 , \\ odcham wrote two works on I lit conliiuitim, a brief question bil- 
low cd In a longer treatise. '1 he '-jj:^ :'.■"/.■■ s nine arguments against nidn isihdism reappear in 
tht lirsi ol twek c print ipal arguments against medieval at "in is is stattd in tht first question 
of the TiwitiSi. On out major point, \\ odtham changed his mind. In tht !j_/t.:^0'i/:, lit htkl 
that all infinities as such were equal, tht traditional view, Bv contrast, tht filth question ol 
the '/ i.:-.t !;.<,: is a sustained argument tor iht claim that one infinity can be greater llian 
another, a rare and controversial pi is it ion among medieval philosophers 

A iiluml f'/m'i'S<'f>i.'\- 

An anti-indivisibilisl, Wodeham rcpealcdlv treated the logic of intinitv and inlinilcsimaf 
change. Wodeham presents twehc arguments againsl medieval atomism or indivisihilism 
! 1 4.SS, 7. .■■'■':.■■'. q. I ). \\ ode ham held that the composition ol the con tin mini Irom atoms " as 
in pi 'SmI ik-, since iinlii isihks cami' <i ton,, li, as A i isloik established. 1 k- k 'Ids ih.n com inn a 
could be "infinitely divided" only in a svneategorematic sense, in which divisions are pro- 
grcsskclv actualized. LInderstood sviicatogoivmatitallv, the tontinuum can be inlinitelv 
divided.; the division of the continuum does not halt at minimal parts. The coniimmm 
caniiol, ho" ever, be in tin itch divided in the categorcmatic sense, in " hich the divided parts 
are perfectly actualized. 

Despite holding that the continuum can be infin ilelv dh ided onlv poienlially, Wodeham 
agrees " ith ( fckhani thai the intinitv ol pans in a continuum exists not just potent ialh. Inn 
actual I v Acceptance of this claim led. \\ odcliam to argue tor the possihihi \ ol iinci.jii.il mimi- 
ties(19S8, T. ind. q. 5). 

Wodeham bases t tin her arguments against indivisibilisni on an analysis of the compound 
and divided sense. Onlv in a divided sense can the continuum be divided: : 



REG A WOOD 

for example, can lis 1 divided into lint segments, but nine it is divided it is no longer 
tinuum. Strict lv speaking it is not the continuum that is divided, hut its parts. Norman 1 
mann described \\ udeham's posiiion as anti-Aristotelian indivisihilism, ; 
that was successfully challenged by G. Sinkler (see Kretzmann 1984; 1988, T. hid. q. 4). 

A conceptual is l, like ( >tkham, W odeham believes thnt limits of all kinds — points, lines, 
si ui .lev, lempui.il instants, and in si a ills ui ehaniie - 1 1 . \ \ v iti> indepeiHUni uiiiolugieal si.mis, 
'point 1 is a nun-referring term. On this subject, Wodeham claims nut tu be inteipivtiii;; 
* 1 1 k 1 1 a i n , Inn in haw- staled the position himsell lirsl. "Almusi all these arguments were 
\ i Jill's b el ore ( * el-, ham ».\ ould ]i,i\ e written am ill ine; about indi\ isihks," he sa\ s ( IS'.S.S, "/. ■(;,/ , 
p. l.i 2). This via mi is diltienlt to interpret, but since \\ odeham nui'mallv ael, nu'-.v kdjies his 
debts carefully, it needs to be taken seriously. 



Lost works by Wodeham 

Wodeham's biblieal commentaries have been lost. Attributed to him 

the ('ill: tu till! : :I/7.''.-Y'ji tin: a nil the first book til /:'. : i/cs'-.tstu tti. Hale also attributed li> W ",. I, h.isri 
a set of Ddini:iii:i!."ii!i. , > directed against Richard u[ \\ etlierset, in the secular mendicant 



Conclusion 

'"A Iniusl infinite]' inanv men attended his lectures," according to Luke \\ adding, an ironi- 
cal h. inapprupriale tribute to a person interested in precise uses of the t.-u:< 'm: u tc\ Still, 
it sho" s thai \\ odeham 's reputation \\ as considerable John M ajur belle' cd til a I had it mil 
been fur ( )ek ham's political writings, W odeham '.vould he considered a greater phi I' ■ sop her 
than Ockham. 

Wodeham exercised great influence in the historv ul philusopln lor almost two centuries, 
from the 1330s until after 1512. But since the sixteenth century, little work has been done 
in exploring his views. The publication of Wodeham's \ miruli Lcituiw* has helped to change 
this somewhat. Until a critical edition of his most important work, the <jxjnrJ I.t'dura, is 
prepared, however, we will toniimie lo be largel: ignorant ul his th"ii;.ht. I his deplorable 
;..ip iiui onlv h.-aves us ill-equipped lu understand Wodeham's own thought, but the works 
of John 1 hi ns Stutus, William of Ockham, John Huridan, and the subsequent trail it ion ul 
medieval philosophy 



Note 
Elizabeth Kargcr cunt rilm led the lust live paragraphs of the si 
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Adelard of Bath 

JEREMIAH HAOCETT 



Adelard of Bath <b. ca. 1080, d. ca. 1152), English natural philosopher, was a metaphysi- 
cian, mathematician, and 1 r ;< n s I ;i 1 1 1 1 1 of works in the pii/.'ni'i/iin; a [aviuan, traveler, scholar 
of the Norman court in England, he was associated with the diocese of Bath. 

When one looks back from the 1270s, and specifically from the works of ROGER BACON, 
it is evident that Adelard of Hath played a major philosophical rule in the del elopmenl of 
interest in natural philosophy and mathematics, indeed, Ills i l;iiis] : i t ii mt. and lummtiils 
mi L.uclid's i.lmiionl* provided the kind of training that would enable Liter scholars, in par- 
ticular ROBERT GROSSETESTE, to understand clearly the relationship between the notion of 
demonstrative prool in Aristotle's /Vd'ei ','».'' -tn.i/yii-.f ;ind the forms of geometrical prool in 
Euclid. Vet the work of Abclard of liarh might to be seen as a whole. 

Adelard's work in melaphvsics (On lln Siim: dad lite Di/leient/ Lie enu'eiu et diverso) is 
modeled on HOETHIUS' Cnnsn/iil/iiii nf PhiUisaphy. Following Hoethius 1 project and that of 
scholars ;it Tours and Laon, Adelard attempts .1 reconciliation ul ihe philosophies of Plato 
and Aristotle. It should be noted that Plato is seen as the "divine philosopher." Of interest 
hi iv is A del aril's "indilfiTi-tuv" rlitoi'v of tuii versa Is, a topic th.n places him in (he context 
of Roscelin and WILLIAM OF CHAMPEAUX. His understanding of the liberal arts in relation to 
I'-li 1 1' -;ophv arise out of a con fern with Cicero, \ I art in mis l.npella, and eon tempo rarv text- 
books on the arts. 

Adelard's very important work in nam ml philosophy I ;' ne:i imi .< mi \ dini\tl Silence/ Qttaes- 
linnes !!i/lia\i/es) is written in imitation ol j Platonic dialogue, owing io the influence of the 
'I'lnutiits. The work lias scvcntv-si\ ipiestions, covering manv general topics in niclcorologv 
and natural science. Its plnlosophie.il significance lies in t he important role given to "Ques- 
tions on the Soul" (Qtiaestiones de anima). It must be seen in the context of such works as 
HUGH OF ST. VICTOR'S On the Union of the Soul and Body, Isaac of Stella's On the Sou/, and 
Pseud o- Augustine's (A Icher of On in ;iu\) On ili: Sun! n/in' lh-: Spa:!. Two remarkable fea- 
tures Lire; (1) a p retire nee tor reason over aulhoiiiv in mailers of si ieiKe a nil nam re, follow- 
ing I he " avs of tile A rabs, and 1.1} I he use of the lite rarv dev lee of invoking "the (eat hings ol 
(lie A ralis" w lien present in it verv controversial topics, such as the notion that brute animals 
possess know ledge and have suit Is. ;'.' nesiinns m-: A d!iu\i! Siiiii-. : was widclv known and used 
in I he schools I here is evidence ior i.i mill, nit'-, w H h this v , ,,■]: in | | lt /].. ..■.■.: .,<.,■,■> i; and pos- 
sihh also in ihe l J h i!<.°n 'pli--,i ol \\ iliiam of Conelu-s. Its influence would last into ami hc\ond 
the thirteen til ceiilurv but in general ihe teaching on natural 1 hings would be superseded liv 
the works of Aristotle. Atldard's practical work (I'le.tlise m-' Bird)/ De iivil'us :in:L/lni) is a 
in in ii a I on lalconn anil haw king, eli.i-A nig mi r.tiropc-nn, A rnbic, and native r.nglish sources. 



ADELARD OF BATH 

After a typical twelfth-century classical education, Adelard set out on a seven-year 
journey to the lands of the Crusaders: Greece, Asia Minor, Sicily, Antioch, Spain, and 

pnssihh Paksliiie. I Ic mot the "wise men" ol these kinds and developed ,\ kes n ink-res! in 
the sludv ami applications u[ mathematics (the ./:i,ihr::nti;). The result u( this sludv was his 
attempt in eslahlish a whole program in the ;/!tit:lriiiitiu. (II primary importance here arc 
his translations and comments in Euclid's l : .!:ii:,:nt$. These would have a major impacl 
on natural philosophy in the later Middle Ayes. There are three versions. \ ersion I is a 
close translation of the whole work ( including the nun- Kutiidim 1 junks X l\ and X \ I [rom 
the Arabic text {Clagett 1963, p. 63). Version II is not a copy of Version I, but rather an 
t of how to do proofs; it seems to have been based on an Arabic una in at. Version III 
fa cummenlarv, is an rib tiled to A delard, and had miii.h inllneiice in ihe thii lee nth 
century. 

Adelard also introduced, western Europeans to significant texts in the applications of 
ill .il hematics. '1 lu-se include the 1 )"i7i>,;;l' miliar (AI.HUMASAR'S Slimier Itilrmliulitiii III Astrol- 
iify)-, the book on images and horoscopes by Thcbit ben Quia (l.tbcr pi\i!:^:nniii:), a Titii- 
tise an the Astrolabe, a Regidtic ahachi, a treatise on arithmetic, and al-Khwarismi's 
Astronomical Tables. 

Clearly, Adelard <<l I lath helped in a major way to lay the foundaliuiis fur English natural 
]>iu]i 'S'iphv in later centuries. Me was a Platonic-A rislnlelian philosopher, mil eh intluciKid 
bv Latin classical texts, \m-.\ some translations (rem Greek such as Nemesius' '.hi !//■: \ itlmv 
nj .Willi. The effect of his teaching; can be seen mosl immediately m Robert (.irussclestc and 
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Alan of Lille 

JOHN MARENBON 



A Inn i if I. ilk-, whose earliest " ui'ks were written, most pmbablv in Paris, in the 1 150s an J who 
In til until 12().», was one of tin- widcst-raivviniv writers nt his time. < >] pari ii.ul.li' phi Ins. . p h i- 
cal interest Lift his pah allegorical ci'iiiposiiions tj.),: piiiin'.ii \dtttrdi liihI Ai!!:i'!:tiin'!--ti!!!f) ;iiiJ 
his work in systematic thcolnivv (I'm- hioivrapln and works, see I 'J 65, pp. 1 1—1 S3). 

De plandu Naturae (Nature's Lament) (late 1160s?) takes Boethius' Consolation of Phi- 
i'lttiphy ;is its starting point. It too is written in :i mixture uf prnse ;inJ verse and involves ;in 
encounter between the narrator and ;i personification. Ainu's Nalura resembles Hoethius" 

l J lll!"S"plli;l 111 being .1 ItgUIV ■ill", .1 It ll"tt;.vll .111 I 111 >M1:H l\ e. 111'. II'.' JuiSi In (.11) L'i-il tail lei- 
clalinn. lint, whereas I !uel hilts' Pbilosnphia simple leaces ( Juisl inn in tinmen tinned, A Lin's 
Naturii carefully defines her own inioi'ini' position, lis a mere vicegerent of God. In the Anti- 
,'/.m,/hii:iis, a verse epic (e';i. 11N2-3) inlliienccd cspcciallv b\ Alarlianus Cnpella's On the 
Miiniirfc "I Mitiiuy itud Phdnln^y, A Inn describes the making ul' ;i perlecl man and the 
hca\ eiile jminicv in nil kirn his soul trom (.ind. I ler'e he again emphasizes ihe subordination 
ni jihilnsiiphie.il rc,isuniii;_ in faith, Lihh'jii'.h his allegorical met hud allows him Lin npeiniess 
in doctrinal suggestiveness at odds w ith his explicit orthodoxy. 

Alan also wrote three large theological textbooks. One, De fide catholica (1185-1200) is 
speci.ilh designed In refute the views of heretics (\\ aldensians and Catlkirs), Jens, anil 
"pagans" (M u slims). ( )ne, the Sit /awn ./utiiiniin l:niiii/i-f ("11 /0-SO), rises c Lire In I logical argu- 
mentation and shows the marked influence of GILBERT OF POITIERS and also, unusually, of 
JOHM 5COTUS ERIUGENA. And one, the Regnlae eaelestis juris ("Rules of the Heavenly Law," 
?1 170—8(1), presents its leaching lis a series of 1 .54 interrelated "rules": pilhv, sometimes enig- 
matic slLitements, each followed bv an explanatory and justificative cnmmenlarv. 'Ihe idea 
of iheoluivit. al Miles is I epical ul [lie Inllow ers ol ( i ilbei'l uf Poitiers, bin A hill's .tiTaiigetiieiii 
ni.iv alsu show the inlltieiiee ol ihe /.■■■'', ■' ,/, ,,,■." .«,'.« (;i re" nrking ul pari ul Proclus' l;!.:/:-:,:i::< 
uf Tln-'tlngy), which Alan was one of the first Latin writers to read. One of the rules (no. 7) 
is ihe famous stLilement that "God is an intelligible sphere the centre of which is every- 
where, the circumference nowhere." It is alsu the subject of a short and intellect ualh adven- 
turous sermon (1965, pp. 295-306), which posits exemplars and images on a multiplicity of 
levels between God and material things. 
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Albert of Saxony (b. ca. 1316; d. 1390) was born in the region of Helmstedt in Germany, 

c\ i.- ill mill \ studying ;it (hi.- Univcrsm ul Pat is " hi.- ['i Ik became a master "I a its in 1 35 1 an J 
rector in 1 353. I Is 1 taughl in the aiTs 1'aculn until l.iul , wink- alsu snubing i heu[ug\, ilv. iiigh 
he did not receive a degree in theology By the end of 1362, Albert left Paris and went to 
Avignon, where lit- worked for Pope Urban V, who rewarded him with benefices. After 
convincing tin pope i<> establish the L : niversitv of \ imiu, A Ibert Ik Ipcd draw up the uni- 
versity's statutes and iv as named its first rector in 1365. In I .it'Xi, Albert's academic career 
ended when he "is nameil Bishop of I ] alberstadl, \iu uflicc lie held until his death on July 

8, 1390. 

Albert composed majur treatises mi [ugii , ma i hem am s, ;ukI n annul philus. 'phi 1 le is 
historically important because manv of his worts were printed In tifleeiith- and sixteenth- 
cent u rv editions. Asa result, it was often Albert's version of a particular type of treatise lh.il 
came to represent lhal subject area of medieval schulaslic thought, lo both scholaslie \i^-.\ 
nun-sthulaslie thinkers ul the hue sixteen ill and seventeenth centuries. Although his i;ini"us 
contemporaries, JOHN BURIDAN and NICOLE ORESME, were more original thinkers, many of 
Albert's works on the same topics "ere printed and therelore h;til a much greater subse- 
quent impact. 

In logic, Albert wrote a widch used textbook in which he d fieri lied the basic themes that 
were important to medieval logicians I le ;dso wrote independent [realises on sophisms, on 
ubligaiiuns. .ukI "ii j us"] iili ilia, and also qucsliuns on Aristotle's Pus tit in r Ainilytirs. Printed 
versions of all these works appeared. 

Albert's analysis of motion in his mathematical '/'iwitisi mi Pnipurliniis was based directly 
on the earlier, similarly titled works of THOMAS BRADWARDINE and Nicole Oresme. Indeed, 
all three works were published togelher in a single undated Parisian edition. 

The most influential ul Albert's works "ere his questions on Aristotle's Physics, On the 
Hi\/i.:i:s l and '' >i: GYayi niimi iiiii! ("mi up! i mi, each ul which appeared in numerous printed 
editions of the late fifteenth and earlv sixteenth cenlurv. A IbeiT presented sign iticant ideas 
drawn primarily from the questions thai Huridan anil (Ircsme "rule un the same books of 
Aristotle, especially about projectile motion and impetus theory It their ideas plavcd anv 
rule in later scholasticism, it was in nu small measure due to Albert's influence. I n his Q_:u:<- 
limis "ii On til:' Hi'iiii'Ht, Allien also devoted questions to topics that neither liuridin nor 
Ore-sine included, among which were: whether one infinite can be greater ur smaller ih.in 
anuiher |bk. 1 , q. <S); " h ether the world is a finite' or infinite magnitude (bk. 1, q. 9); and 
whether the world is eternal (bk. 1, q. 17). In his Questions on On the Heavens, Albert 

W 



departed from most of his mi-ilii-^;il colleagues by org 
themes that reflected liiriicr cosmic relationships. 

( )l uncertain at trib ii tii m arc unpublished i|ucs linns » 
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Albertus Magnus 
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I 

Albertus Magnus (b. ca. 1200; d. 1280) was born of a family in the lower nobility in the 
Swabian town of Lauingen on the Danube. The thirteenth century, in which Albert lived, 

WHS 111 111,111V Will's Illl Unsettling tllllc. It " IS Il time III 'J. IVJtll lllohllif '.villi ill mi l ill \ LllKnl 

bv iin^'iinu' miss ion an at livif., ihe i-i cr-m<. ivasmi:' amount ot inlernational ininiiHU'i-, wars 
i) nd trusades, the cultivation ul en tire I v in.-"- tracts nt land, it ml the iirowtli ot nn-ilii-val tow lis. 
Significant changes were felt in flic areas of polities, law, business, and culture, white in 
l he Quirt h niti eli "as also in a state of flux. It is ha nib surprising, then, ill a I a men l ill if. 
ot crisis became widespread, while simultaiieoush widelv different "avs ol coping willi ii 
were developed. \Ianv people felt the need to ivurient themselves within the world and its 
activities and therebv tn I'uriic a lie" id emit v. '1 wo hisluritalh tin purl ant a lis" its in the crisis 
w l'o ii:; lit hi the (lipid changes ul ihe thirteenth cent lire made their imp ait I ell tip on the life 
ot A lb eel: the til' a em e ill ot the nitiidiciinl religious orders and the iiil reusing sop hi si ication 
of knowledge, which found its institutional e\ press inn in ihe iuundin:: ol the universities. 

While studying law at Padua, Albert joined the Dominican Order, either in 1223 or 1229 
(An/iiUwic/ lYV 1 ), I, pp 4-6). St. Dominic had founded the order a few years earlier 
in Tiiiilmise and since then it had become a Kumpcan-widc and centralized ix^ani/aiinn, 
confirmed through a series of papal bulls. Albert may well have done his novitiate in 
Coliijjiii'. altei finishing this, he was active as a teacher in a series ul' I lominiean flmlni. At 
the beginning nl the 1240s, the Dominican Order sent Albert to study theology at the 
University of Paris, probable because of the pruiuinetice of its I'aciilfv of the oh il: v. 

\\ hill .Albert bewail his period ul smth. at (he eomparalivelv vonn^ Lni'ersiiv o[ Paris, 
he was over 40 vears old. A Iter obtain in »■ tin doctorate, he held one ul' the two chairs a I the 
1 liolu;. '. i at u It v ul' the nnii ersilv be!nn;f|ii;e lo die I tuiiiinican ( Inler, I'd nit inning as a resell I 
master and having THOMAS AQUINAS as his most important student. In 1248 Albert left Paris 
I'X ( .I'loiiiie, "here the order had entrusted him willi the task ot creiitini; a fiHi/iinii .(VJ.vci/c 
or order-wide school. Thomas Aquinas joined him there. 



Closelv connected willi the establishment of the Cologne sliiJimi: is the beginning ul' the 
enterprise to w hi ell A lb en in es his I utile as \m nuts! audi n;: liiiure in the ihirleenlh letilutw, 



ALBEHTUS MAGNUS 

■ upon the works of A ristoile. To grasp fully how significant 

A Iheri's project was tin 1 the history of Kitropcin thought ;inJ culture, especially fin 1 the 
subsequent hisiori hi western huiopean philosophy ii nil thcolngi, '.vi- should acquaint 
i >u rid \ is hricfb. 'a ill: l lit bat kg round in his project. 

Shortly after its entry into the Greco-Roman cultural milieu, Christianity found itself 
challenged In' views of rhe world anil being thai, like its own teachings, KiiJ claim to uni- 
versal truth. Indeed, llie <.i feet i- Rom mi philosophical outlook, although relying on natural 
i e.isi in, mii:' in appear tn ci i ik nr 'A nil i .hi iit nil it v n' lie pcfi cii cd b\ ( Juistian thin kits as 
doing so. I:! ut l wo different views ile: eloped '.vitli regard tn pagan '.visilom. One view rejected 
1 lie chinis ni philosophy us irrelevant' and (herein nvoidcd nnv conflict with it; the oilier 
recognized such claims and regarded their cvitluiition as it legitimate, even ncccssarv, 
enterprise. Augusluic, fur example, took i his position, lie fell til ill, since philosoph; urines 
exclusively though re, >so Et, i nam in I cap.tcit'. ■ ■ l! human l">ein;;s, piiik isopln. c;in help ,i person 
n i id ei stand lie lief her belief, communicate heller the cull tent ol her belief to those who do 
IV. it '■. el belle 1 , c, .Slid, [ill.! Ill, '.let ell 1 1 belle] her bel icl s ag .tinst ,. lilii isms Although A Hi; n SI llie 

viewed philosophy us an intellectual treasure it did not find acceptance as an equal to 
Christian belief until the twelfth century. We must note, nonetheless, that the Latin 

( .hrislinn l nil i i ion diil not know most of the riches of Green- Rom an philosophy until the 
1" ell ill cenlurv. I .alius had fan: ilia ntv onlv will: a fe"' texts of Plato, smite rep resell tali' es 
i if X cop lali in ism, a nil 1 ragmen is of Stoic thinkers. On Iv a small portion ot A rislotle, doubt- 
less ihe most outstanding pa;;,ui philosopher after Plato, was known to the Latin West anil 
llial consisted of sonic ol llie logic, which, from an Aristotelian viewpoint, is a discipline 
(hat has value otilv as propaedeutics insofar as ii deals with the an ol rational argumenta- 

But this situation changed a run nil the middle ol the- t\\ el I ill cent tin'. 1 n adtlition to other 
factors, " lint maile this possible was the increased commerce in the .\ ieiliterranenii and 1 he- 
growing mobility of people. The writings ot Arabic, Greek, anil I lebrew authors became, 
in this fashion, accessible to (he La tin-speaking areas of Km op. flu se writings were trans- 
lated and enjoyed a wide dissemination, (..onncctctl with tin-, iciiplmn was the arrival of 
numerous Arislotelian treatises anil the works of the Arabu philosophers who conimeiiteil 

upon them. At this point, the full range of the rich r i. : Greek philosophical 

speculation became known to the Christian thinkers of llie West Ihe newly translated 
materials were cjtiickb taken tip in the lilerarv circles of the Latin West and came to be 
studied aii ill;;' with the Seven lib era I arls. Since, lur the nil ore, llie kno" ledge ol the arts was 
presupposed for my adi aneeil sludv such as theology, medicine, or law, every future theol- 
ogy student became acquainted with the lie"' philosophical literature. As had happened in 
the early Christian period, so too in the early thirteenth century many teachers of 
( .h list ia n " isdom experienced dii lii tilt 1 , in gelling then' bearings In regard to pagan philo- 
sophical ieleas. For one thing, Christ lan thought had been I horoughb' stamped by Augus- 
l ine and therein ifii printed " ill: a good deal oi Platuiiii ll: in king, '.vliii h was in tension with 
the Aristotelian theories being introduced; for another, essential elements of Christian doc- 
trine contained certain claims thai were in oln ious contra did ion to A ristotelian philosophy. 

The more intense the study of the Aristotelian writings and those of his Arabic com- 
ment aim's became, the heller understood lie came the differences bet" cell Christian religious 
le.K lung's and the thought of A ristotle. A I the L nil ersiiv of Paris, which, as mentioned, " as 
the most important center of theological education in the Latin West, church authmilies 
sought in piuieii Christian doctrine b\ issuing prohibitions againsl prii .ilcb. or public!: 
lecluiing on some Aristotelian writings and punishing any who contravened the 

93 
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pi dliil-il ii ins. Other 1- re neb tiniversii ies, iiui iu mention tiniversii ies outside oi Frame, Jiil 
not labor under any such restrictions. Uraduallv, there appeared manv earnest signs of 
a desire on the part of the theological faculty <if Paris to enter into dialogue with the 
Aristotelian philosophy mill bv 12S5 a ni'iv curriculum "as inaugurated hv the arts 1'acultv 
that required the stuilv of (he Aristotelian corpus. 

This is the background fin 1 Albert's ambitious project to write commentaries upon all 
the works of Aristotle. When Albert was studying theology at the University of Paris, the 
pi dlnbil ions upon lecturing on Aristotle were still in place, though there "as stillicienl 
indication thai manv scholars were keenlv interested in entering into dialogue with 
Aristotelian philosophy A [li er I himself inusi ha\ e been among these since, upon tomiiig to 
( .d log ne to set up the new slitiliiut: •^■:r:.:i\//i: for the I )ominic;in ( Irder, he began to teach 
and to write commentaries on Aristotle; indeed, from the pattern of his activity we may 
conclude that, for Albert, a solid theological education required a thorough acquaintance 
with Aristotelian philosophy. 



Despite 


he 


prohibitions, A Ihcrl was certainlv not die first 1 .a tin writer tt 


Aristotle 


Bi 


it Albert is, within the Latin Middle Ages, the first theologiai 
n him and he remains to this day the only medieval theologi 


mented i 




jo much of the Aristotelian corpus: on nearly all of it and, in 


works, tn 




:. Besides the works hv, or assumed to be bv, Aristotle he com. 


by other 




ters that lie believed completed or supplemented Aristotle's wi 



wavs. Altogether forte volumes comprise his philosophical works (l lie commentary on 
Euclid's Geometry probably being by Albert; see Anzulewicz 1999,1, pp. 6-11). In addition 
to these, however, we know of approv imateh thim theological works, including commen- 
taries on books of the Old and New Testaments and an extensive commentary on PETER 
].i>\imK]>\s St-iiU'i/ii'i. Some of Albert's writings are si ill available in autographs. An absolute 
chronolog \ tor I he eomposn imi ul his philosophical works cannot be established, 1 hough a 
relative chronology is available (1999, I, pp. 12-17). It was sometime in 1249 or 1250 that 
A II 'en Je\ eloped his plan to , iminnin on i he A risloleliin corpus, h;ii nig j usi completed his 
commentaries on the writings of P5EUD0-DI0NYSIUS that he had begun during his stay in 
Paris. 

The first work on which Albert commented was the .\-iiiiniiii/it'iiu El Ilia, a work he would 
expound twice; the remaining commentaries billowed in quick succession over the next 
twenty vears. Albert adopted Aristotle's division ol philusophic.il sciences; ilistuy.uishiiM: 
between speculative and practical philosophic, he subdivided the former philosophy into 
natural philosophy, malhejii.il i L s, and metaphysics. Like speculative philosophy, practical 
philosoph'.. imi had iis ...in parts, n.imil', ethics anil politic- Logic was assigned ihe role, 
in Peripatetic fashion, of being a propaedeutic to philosophical study. 



What Albert stales at the be ginning of the Pliya, .< concerning his intent ton and methodol- 
ogy holds good, more or less, for the whole of his project (19S7, 1 tr. 1 cap. 1; 1980a, I tr. 1 
cap. 1 , p. 111). Albert aims to place before the reader the contents of A r is to tie's " tilings, so 
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as In make accessible I hi' entire liiny t- i>f philosophical disciplines and at lilt same time to 
make A ristotlc's work intelligible Tu accomplish this goal, Albert intends to follow the 
leading thought in each of Aristotle's works and to truce out the staled positions, express- 
ing by com m i- nl and example what appears neecssan lor the argumentation to achieve 
its conclusion, though iherc would lie no detailed literal lommeiitarv Albert's encounter 
■■villi Ansiutlc's thought lakes, then, the form of a paraphrase: he follows the order of the 
A nstotclian text, laving out in an onlcrlv fashion its contents, and reformulating its major 
points, " hile emphasizing kev concepts, commenting upon I heir significance and support- 
ing Aristotle's train of thought by additional arguments. The aim of supplementing 
Aristotle's fundamental ideas bv providing additional argumentation leads Albert to write 
shun css.iis called , i ■■:::■■ th.tl solve philosojihic.il problems arising imm I he text or to 
disiuss e\tensivi-|v particular issues lotind In it, result ing in .1 suhsi.ini ial dial' 'guo hawcen 
1 he A rislotelian text and the \\ ri tings ol other philosophical nil hois. This is especial I v 1 In- 
case in those places where Allien finds that Aristotle's trealmeiit of an issue is incomplete, 
h inallv, Allien hopes to hi I in those pieces missing in the Aristotelian corpus b\ supplviiig 
treatises lor subjects left mil altogether, or onlv skctchilv treated in the extant writings of 
Aristotle. 

Both in his efforts to supplement and improve the Aristotelian corpus and in his dis- 
cussions of particular issues arising in il, Albert works with the full range of knu". lodge 
ai ailahlc to him. I le draws heavilv upon the writings of the Judeo-Chrislian 1 radii ion Inn 
also from the ne'v Iv mm slated Arabic, I I eh re w, and '.i reel, lexis. I le cites a wide range of 
sources, including Heraclitus, Plato, Ptolemy, Galen, Vitruvius, Cicero, BOETHfllS, AVICENMA, 
AYERROES, ALG.AZALI, and ALFARABI. He calls our attention to the fact that he consciously 
chooses his positions by accounting for the positions of others: he reports the opinions of 
earlier thinkers, adopts the doctrines lhat contain something valuable In them, and Ic.iM'S 
aside " hatever teachings are unsuitable, white pointing out that the doctrines ihcmseh is 
are " onhv ol attention in solar as the 1 , provide si Imulal ion tor disi ussioii i 1 ''i>\ I ir. I ca]i 
7, p 16). Furthermore, Albert adds to the commentaries on natural philosophv whatever 
observations or natural phcnoiiomcn.i he deems relevant on tile basis ol his own experi- 
ments or the observations and experiments of others. Unsurprisingly, because of his use 
of experiment and ohservatii -, \ Uw. I 'Ij'ines shortlv alter his dealh in folklore as a great 
magician anil alchemist and, as .1 result, books of magic came to be attributed to him. 
* ive-rall, we mav sav that in Ins . 01 01 11 int. tries upon the A ristotehan writings A IIhti presents 
noi simply the work of Aristotle liuiisill, but a work updated, boih scientilicalh and 
j'hili 'Sophi,.. ill 1 ., io lake accoii 1 ■■! ■ . 1 .11 lit, research, anil experimental Ion ol oihei's 
during the years intervening bclneen tin Slagirirc and himself, liecause die work of Allien 
is prai. licilh .1 siimmai'.. oi .ill philosuph ic.il M\t.\ scienilk t lioiigj lit up to the thiilcentli 
century, he earned the sobriquet of Dn-lur L irii\'isu/is or '"le.u her ol' eiery subject." 

What exactly does Albert make of Aristotle anil whai pliihis..phn al importance does he 
attribute to him? For Albert, Aristotle is, next to Plato, the philosopher whom it is most 
important to know II someone aims to sludv and lie thoroughly .ic qu.iuited with philosophy. 
Aristotle is described bv Allien as the most distinguished phikpsupher [prtieciarus philoso- 
.■■'/■' ;.'j: 1 '-'fiN, lir. I . iip. I. [i 2 !, .mi I i he ■ 'UtsoinUiiv.-. schol.ii and . hi el teacher ol philosoplr-. 
(iiirli/i/ni-liii phitiisiiphhic: 14X0a, I tr. 1 cap 1, p. 49). In spite of these praises, Albert does 
not adopt Aristotle's views slavishly: "If someone thinks Aristotle was a god, he has to believe 
lhat A nsloi le never Mas mistaken, bin if he considers Aristotle a man, then he must admit 
that Aristotle could be mistaken just as we ourselves can" <l*iS7, VIII tr. 1 cap 14, p 578). 
Keen at that, Aristotle is not an authority in all areas of intellectual inquire: "In matters 
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iif faith anil morals, ;i pt-r^un shuukl trust Augustine more than llic philosophers, in eases 
»h ere thcv argue li ii- views " idclv varving from his. But 'i hen .A ugusl hie speaks about medi- 
cine, I would trust rather more the views of I lippocrates or Galen than Augustine's. If 
Augustine expresses liis vims in the objects of natural science, I would place mv trust moiv 
in Aristotle or some other experts in natural science" (1651c, II Sent d. 13, p. 137). 



ins I he numerous phili:Soph kal 'v i ilings thai A Ihi. ri pi minced dining hi-; lorn; I lie, 
we consistently find a high decree of inlercsl in systematizing and structuring the philo- 
suphi. n] maici mis i i m nil in lb em. Kev to Albert's under si a ruling ol stieiKe and kmei k- dux- 
are their cpisleniuloglcal, anthropological, anil ethical dimensions. In what follows, we 
present Albert's understanding of the meaning of science and philosophical knowledge. 

Knowledge, science, ami scientific knowledge arc part and parcel of our experience of 
the world anil, following tbe y iews of Arisloilc, essential to I he fulfillment of bum an beings 
(' 1 '■' r > ( i , I tr. 1 cap 1, p 1, I'd. Tbe capacity lui kno'v ledge through the power of uiulcr- 
si a ii din si' exists as s> auction;; db ine In human beings, but the actualization ol thai cupacitv 
is a specifically human endeavor. Albert's concern for tbe cpistcniulngical aspcel of knowl- 
edge is seen in his anahsis of tbe subjects ni tbe three iheorelical sciences, or speculative 
]>ii ili 'S'ipliii-s ii:i i ii j -i I pb il'.'Supir-. (», .'. i: ;'...■ .'':■ .'':■;.■ !■/■■■■' I, mat b i m at ks (■■■.■,.■■.■■.■'■■:■ .',■.■. ■.■■/.'.■. '..■■:.■'.■,.■■ ), and 
mchiplr-. si. s (. >..■/■■ .■.■); ,'.,,'. ■ ,/:; o:,:. j. '.v. ,'.■■. ■ .■'■.' \'. ; .',,■' ). These branches ol km ov ledge are all 

lbeoiclie.il insofar as their goal is exclusively l.no" led sic as such. \ et, lor A Ibcft, there is a 
ranking anions; them Tbe subject oi nauiial pliilusopby luiisisis in changeable niareiiai 
l In ii si's :u\d thus is considered the first stage of learning for the student of philosophy. Ne\l 
conies mathematics, which treats ofohjccls ciuluwcd " lib quantify but no sensible matter. 
Holh mailumalies aiul nalural philosophy lead to metaphysics, i discipline ihat alines 
human beings a comprehensive view of the world but also a vision that transcends the sen- 
sible world. \ I claphvsics t reals n hat is first In the order id nature; be ins;' as being and what 
follows upon being as such (I tr. 1 cap 1; cap 2, pp. 1; 3). Insofar as the first principles uf 
lh miss arc discovered within it, nielaphvsics deals 'villi divine ihings inasmuch as divine 
ihings are the iirsl principles In knowing die causes ami pr intiplcs ni all tilings, 1 he meta- 
physician knows ibe highest objects knoyvabk by tbe human mind, leaving milium; else for 
the mode ol understanding to be known appropriate to humans, and fulfilling in this wav 
ihc human desire to know; in metaphysical speculaliuii, human knowing reaeh.-s its apex 
and the striving for greater knowledge finds its rest. In \iu Aristotelian sense - ami Allien 
endorses this view - to the extent thai human beings succeed al metnjihvsie.il spe.uiaiion, 
they find the happiness proper to them (I tr. 1 cap. 5, pp 7 et seq. ). 

The human person is drawn through the means .. .1 1 heorel kal philosophy mm a deeper 
understanding *>\ the world, on the one hand, but, on the other, to a kiiio.y ledge of I lie .Ii * I lie. 
In Albert's view, however, this is simply the natural outcome of what human persons essen- 
tially are: a bond between the world and God {nana Dei et mundi), since it is precisely- 
through their concern with theoretical knowledge that human beings achieve their self- 
i'L'ali/iition{1960,I tr. I cap 1, p. 1). Yet, as a student of natural science, Albert is well aware 
ill al human intellectual aetiy in is marked not simply by the natural desire to kno" ami 
1 lie human will's slrb nig to reach its end, hut is also dependent upon ps\ clink igkal habits 
and aptitudes as well as phvsiulogie.il dispositions. Given these other relevant factors, 
Albert notes tbe diversity among those seeking to fulfill their inborn desire to know: 
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some arc, indeed, able n> achieve their end through the srndv of meraphvsics; others, noi 
having the requisite ps\ chologital il is positions to do so, may fulfill their intellectual striv- 
ings through the study of languages, or natural science, ur mathematics (I tr. 1 cap 5, pp. 7 
etseq). 

Both the disciplines pertaining In theoretical philosophy anJ those belonging to practi- 
cal philosophy an- sciences for Albert. The notion uf science i<> which Allien subscribes 
is taken Imin Aristotle's Puslcnur Aiiniyliis: a science begins with untlcrivahk- primitive 
st.ilcmcnis, that is, principles, anil develops its conclusions through such principles (1987, 
I li I up 1; i ap i; pp. 5, S). To be scientific knowledge, a brunch ul learning iniiii deal 
i illi unt hanging, neccssiirv, and universal stu lemon ts. These properties can only be found 
in cases, huH'tvcr, in which the subjects of niLjiiirv are unchanging, necessary, and univer- 
sal Since mil all areas of investigation are capitble ul meeting these conditions, not all dis- 
ciplines i|ualil\ as sciences The subject ul a science, moreover, is the source ul the science's 
limn . 1 1 is in reference to its subject that a science accomplishes its tusk ul determining the 
subject's properties, elements, and principles. We should emphasize ihai Albert distin- 
g lushes shai (lb between scienlilic knioA ledge in I he strong sense just described and dialec- 
tical or rhetorical knowledge that \ ields onlv opinion, cuniectiire, and hasn. generalization 
(I tr I cap 5, p S). The reasun that dialectical and rhetorical investigations du not viekl 
belter results is that they do not rely upon any understanding of the essential aspects of 
l lie ir sub|eets ul inquire, hut rut her u pun general relations that huld nnli lor the must pari 
or e'. en i irciimslanl iallv. 1 'raw ing mil the eunsequences ul ihe A risioieliin \ iewpuinl, A Iberl 
assigns a much higher value to scientific knowledge in the strung sense than to dialetlical 
ur rhetorical knu'.vleilge; su it is nut surprising to tind A Ihert spending time .it the uinsel ul 
his tommc marks on Aristotle's lug leal writings, as well as his commentaries on A ristntk's 
Ethics, P/iysits, and .If, •ijph \vsi-. .«, showing that each of the disciplines in question has a 
properh' scientific character. Thus, at the beginning "I cat h oi his tommeitlaiit-s. Albeit 
prelates his remarks bv giving i\n account of the science that the text of Aristotle Treats, 
i hi I lining its su hie 1.1, goal, unm, mil hod, and nature as a seientilie dist iplim ( I ire 1 , er 1 l| '-h1a, 

405-15; 1998b, pp. 1017-23). 

In terms of the method used by different sciences, Albeit differentiates between the 
method proper lu a given science -.md the method tinderlving ill areas >l iiii esi ig.K ion and 
Jl sciences (1651a, tr. 1 cap 1, pp. 1-2). The common methodology is 
ted by Albert as one that works ever' discipline and allows each branch of knowl- 
edge to arrive at the unknown by way of the known; it is logic, understood in its totality. 
Si lit 1 A Ihert attributes a natural desire lor know ledge n ■ human beings, he also, tullowing 
Avicenna, ill inks that the common method for achieving si. itntilit knowledge, that is logic, 
is given by nature. But Albert does not claim that the science of logic, that is, the science that 
treats prolessedlv ol the rules of inference anil huw tu proceed from the known to the 
unk in ''.in, is sumeili ing 11.1i ur.ilh. implanted in lis Rather vi h.n is given h\ 11.11 u ft is only the 
potentiality or tlispositiun which musl he bruughl tu tumplttioii and perfection thrutigh 
pi i 'per 1 ['.lining in the .111 of lug it (.■.■> ) Still, ateordmg lu A Ihert, no philusujilue.il ilist ipline 
w ill be able lu be counted among the branches of scietil itie knowledge il 11 proceeds wit hi ml 
the knowledge of logic. For, without the latter, we possess more apparent than real knowl- 
edge since "1 l;iii neither know the precise grounds for reaching a conclusion in the 
discipline nor are t a pah I c ol defending the truth of a seieiililit claim against uhj eel ions 

If logic is neccssarv to pursue philosophy suciissfullv as a science, and the highest stage 
oi speculative knowleilge as well as the zt-nilh of hum an happiness consists in nielapln sii. a I 
kiio'i. k.ilge, the knowledge of logic is essential lor human beings and enjms a high degree 
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nf LET.T. ]ft 1 1- 1 it m_ t- 1 1 'i51a, tr. 1 cap. 3, pp. 3— I). (Inly " iili t hi.- lit- 1 p of lot' it - sn A Hit el tills us 
— is the full activin ul inctaphvsical cuntcmplaliun pussihk fur human bcinss ;inJ iherclv, 
ihc hishtst Infill ni h.ippuitss ii ni. Ih.j' L-iii'llilv conditions. I.osic frets us iVimi m.ikiii;; illu- 
sur\ claims, shows us the falsehood ul manv of our inferences, and casts lis lit upuii the uhjtcl 



vi 

\\ i- knuM iiuin Allien himself linn [lis jii'i ■jc.-i ut tummi-in ins upon ihc p.isiui phiksuplr.. 
of Aristotle met with resistance and hostility {1651a, VIII cap 6, p. 500; 1978, ep. 7, p. 504). 

\\ hence thi. 1 hustilitv Inwards A Ibcrl's ct tufts iu suulv Aristotle iniisi' " c tun not Siiv exact I v; 
a possible cause fur (Ik resistance tu his project nun well have been tin.- attitude thul he 
adopted low ;ml A rislolk is i lit thi it exponent nt ilit tin i ins ut natural reason. \ hi", hns from 
some <if his contemporaries and inusl thculosians of the time who followeil the line of 
approach i ;il, tii lit St. Aususiinc, A I ht ft conceded ii greater mlc tu philusnphv [linn that nt' 
hciiis n mere [mi] d[ thtulus \. Indeed, lit conceived uf philusnphv as an lUilluuk in lis nan 
risht ii]-iuii iht world iiinl hcins, mil capable nt t\isliu^ independent uf theology. At the 
same time, he emphasized (ht extent lu which philnsuphv ntul ihtnlugv need each other in 
tl i fit rt ii t rt-spttts. Kor example, in specify ins tht ultimate tnJ of huniiin lift, if we ask 
whttlu-r and hu'.i' human beings nuv iinnin their tntl uf salvation, Alhtrl fufiiiu Lilts his 
reply by drawing upon the tvttivtd Oirlslian tradition: philosophical knowledge, in con- 
i iiisi iu tlitulusit.il ttiit hi ins, i. .in si\ t iin ilt I ini i i\ t answ i.-r iu this ..|iu-siinn. Iht philosopher 
ciin unlv shuw that there must ht ;in ultimate tnd I'm 1 human h tings mid it must he attain- 
able, in sumt st-nst, in [lit present lilt, line in know (Inn iht uhimatt tnd is unlv realizable 
in lis iulliitss in iht ii i'\l hit .1. it tl hu'.v ii is ftiili/ii.l belongs in i ho >li i;; v In determine, reiving 
u pi hi kill in- ( mrisli.m rtvtlntiiin. Cunlraiw lu iht (fiii.liliun.il view, how ever, Alhtrt thus mil 
draw iht conclusion I hat, since philosophy's range mid pcTspielii t mi human lilt is narrow, 
titrithing I, n 1 1 "iib It In natural ftasun must be subittl tu theology Theology and philoso- 
phv arc stkntilif disciplines, tilth in its uwn rig hi. Thcv tilth havt thtir own sublet Is, prin- 
ciples ul demonstration, an J methods. \\ hilt l hcnlugi 's subjtti is iht be ins of created things 
and lli.- hum. in ptrsun as rtlattil tu his ullimilt end, ph ilosnph'. "s subjti. i is In- ins and man 
as ihtv prtstnt ihtmstlvts lu us in uur pftstnt condition. A ccnrdinglv, tvtn if phi lus. .phi- 
t.il knowledge taniiul make an'. definitive claims .ibmil iht ailaiiinitiil uf tht uliimalt tin! 
in ils hilhitss, il tin makt telling claims about '.vliai Is required in the present lift to realize 
the goal of the human good. 

Philosophy and theology are, in their own wavs, independent approaches to the truth, 
bin ippfuathts ihai taiinm contradict unt inmhtr in iht iinal analysis, (.ind is iht source 
i if biuh iht rt .ill ns ilia i philuS'ipln. and ill cuius \ snub., sinct ht Is both iht trcaiur nl human 
bt-inss and their powers of natural reason and the revealer of his nature through the 
1 iitarnaliiin. To return to the theme of iht ultimate tnd, philusuphical rttltctiun upmi 
iht prnhltin ul iilamliis lilt ulliiiiait tnJ depends "ii llitulu^i, which upun the basis uf 
itvtlaiiiin claims in kimw iht cuf red " av m ailain the end, lu tlaburale fur philusupln the 
meiiiiins and manner nt attaining iht end. \tl tu shuw that ihtnlngv is a science and how it 
meets the enndiliuns ul discourse associated with science su as tu bt able In speak dtlmi- 
llitb. upon the subittl ul the uliimalt eiitl is sumelhms ih.H lhenlu;_v iiwis in pliilusuplr-. 
.iiii.l iht [litihnilnlus'' .ii ii. ul.iii d In iiauir.il reasun 1 I tint, in resard m hs metluid uf 
teaching and invesiisalnin, ihtnltMSv hears a reference to philosophy. 
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If a work reflects the personality of its creator, we mav be entitled In ask w 'hut pii_t urt- of 
A Iherl is mnvcved in I in 1'i'iiili-r thin ugh his vast corpus. I n regard to the work nf a medieval 
author, this question dues not often arise, genu 'alb speaking; contrary to the situation nowa- 
days, nii.Jii.Aal scholars lend to vanish behind the works I'hcv produce. Kveti ills positions 
1 Liken bv philosophers of I lie M i sidle Ages tend to he considered mi port Lint not hccanse ihcv 
belong to a certain author, but simply because lliev cast lighl upon, and made a ennirihu- 
tion to, the sol lit urn of a given philosophical problem Nignili; ant indeed is the fact that 11 c 
often cannot idenrrfj with certainty the authors nf so mam texts belonging to medieval 
philosophy anil theology, though their contributions to the livatment of certain problems 
in those areas remain clear enough 

Albert, however, represents something of an exception to this usual pattern. He always 
reflections so that some en n elusions, albeit tentative ones, may rca- 
tegarding his personality Since, as stated ahovc, Albert aims to render 
niplv intelligible to his contemporaries but even to present them with 
n philosophical wisdom, lie must exude a substantial degree 
to trust his own insights while engaging in disputes with 
at extent Aristotle himself was a wide-ranging scholar anil 
-ssfully advanced his program of mediating Aristotle to his 
contemporaries, we cannot fail to see in A Ibe-rt a person of exceptional learning, conversant 
at an unusually high level with nearly all departments of life and thought. \\c- should 
immediately add in the biv.idth ol his learning such characteristics as his openness toward 
ihe mil, now n, his readiness to discuss stich i w idc range o] pi'i ihkms, and his desire In estab- 
lish a basis of hai luoir he'"., en seemingly irreconei liable positions, i el, in fairness, w e musl 
snv that there arc also passages in which Allien shows himself not all that well disposed 
inwards the phil is-i;'ln.:il and theological views he treats; theses he finds unconvincing are 
sumeiime-s sumin.iril' dismissed or commented upon with harsh words, while arguments 
that are of little interest to him are presented in a haphazard manner. At the other extreme, 
Albert can be quite lung- " inded when ever he wants to convey to the reader I lie breadth of 
his learning mi a certain topic; upon such occasions especially one -.Wiiifuif piles up nn top 
of anntlier. I lis own position is ol' great importance to Albert and it is always advanced with 
co 11 side rali le learning. Another characteristic ol his w riling and personality has alrea.h been 
mentioned, his keen sense of observation and lis importance: in support of his own views, 
lie often enlists his own experiences, what he has seen and lived through, or whal he has 
discovered through his own experiments, since his numerous travels provided him with 
plentv of opportunities of observing things. \\ hen we consider that Albert continued his 
A ristotelian project even into his last * ears despite I lie opposition toil, we musl also attribute- 
to him a strong sense of determination ami \i\-\ ability to see ihe im porta nee ol opening up 
a new approach to philosophical llmughi even in the face nf ditliculi ics. 

All of his abilities - his intrepid tu-ss, his cniiimitmciil, his openness to novelty, along with 
his ahiiin to take what is true in dil tering standpoints precise! \ as different and communi- 
cate those standpoints to others — predestined Albert to political office. From 12r>4 until 
1 2t7 Ik w as provincial minister nf the i'cu Inula province, covering an area of vasl size. I le 
was actively sought after as a peacebroker and mi adjudicator ol conflicts; for example, his 
help was enlisted to icsnlee a enn flic t between the I! is hop nl ( iologne and I lie town council 
which hail legal claims attached to it involving the I lolv See. Albert's urns! ilke-i i i-us 
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pulii ii.j I appointment w as iiii'.li nib ted b thai ill llie- hislinprK ol Kcgi-nsbm g ( I 2iiii-j ). I'll is 
appniiilmciil '.vas surprising li >f ;il least tnn reasons: first, the rules of scholar and bishop 
were t|iiilc lar apart, especially so in A lb en's lime; second, manv of A Uteri's ei intern porarics 
perceived ;i clear t mil rail it lion between 1 he isle a I ol pnvcrl \ assm iatcd w ilh [he I turn in it.m 
* inler a i ul l he highh powcrlul, ami cconumicalh " c.dthv, position ol hi shop. A Uteri, ignor- 
ing the dutiltls ni ol hers ao.cplcd I lie pap.il appmitimciil to [he hishoprie, pinhahh nui 
k-asl heeanse certain Ilk-long- freedoms would aeerne to him thereby from the rule of the 
Dominican Order. The step of raking' the hishoprie elisplavs onee again a trail tuiinJ 
also in the production of his philosnphieal works: tin ahililv in remain steadfast in carry- 
ing through something against steady opposition. 



VIII 

To assess the ph ilnsuphical and llieolugital accomplishments ol Albert, we mil si remember 
the following. At a time when his contemporaries saw some of their most cherished 

convictions placed into epicsiion in tiilturalh alien ideas and opposed those ideas is being 
step I it.] I and nt Jill lc ».\ urth, A liter I em hi a ceil 1 hem. IK- recognized in I he now I ideas a su It- 
sum I i.i I .mil iti in o! mil i nan hum, in know bilge and >a isdi 'in, mi p ha sized lis im p. .runi. e. and 
n pencil up lis li id d en treasures fur I he benefit uf his contemporaries. I le made an effort to 
point mil dial the sciences represented in the new literature dealt wilh tile created world 
independent!' ni -in-, pari ienl.ir l heulogv. Such recognition of the an to noun- ol the sciences 
opened up, tor Albert, I lie possibility ol buttressing the llicolugital teachings ol the Latin 
( .hrislian \\ csl, b\ allow ing hurupcans a eliaiite ol artictilating theii ■-. icw s more ch-arh and 
precisely In working mil what was proper '.villi respect to n.miral knowledge and theology, 
A Uteri shi o.\ id thai 1 he claims of reason and revelation reinforced each other in d liferent, 
but complementary, ways. 
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.Albumasar, also known as Abu Ma'shar al-Balkhi Ja'Far ibn Muhammad (b. 787; d. 886) 
was burn in ]i;ilkh, Khurasan, ;i reginn "hii.li was a v ti il;iliL- crnssroads "I world religions, 
h.ivin;; kli s, X i.-siiiri.m ( .It list iaiis, M all icll e:l II s, I 1 1 1> . kill is I s, ] ] i [111 IK, -lil'.l /i>l'"iisl I ill lis ,1111! 'Ill; 

iis inhahilants. Ik- died in nl-\\nsir, Iraq. His intilletlual tniitcmpni'ariis wire inclined to 
a pro-] ranian view (it (In.- cosmos and tu the Shi'a seel of Islam. A Ihnmniiii was a slnmi; 
advocate of Ii'iiniiin intellectual superiority. Philosophically, he shareil a Neopl.itonie 
emanalimiisl i u.'v ul tin- world, v, li u.h ,dlio.\id him tu hold sumi' vcrv eclectic philosuphi- 
cal positions. ! 1 1 st i.[i is in h;i\ e lit i- n relative!' tree . d ivliginus persecution I lis pit hi' -"p lo- 
cal career began in Baghdad during the ealiphaic ol :il-\ j .imini (.'•! .!—>.'), whi-rc hi- moved 
in thi- snniL' circles as AI.K1NDI, '.vim became his great opponent. 

Albumasar devoted him sell tu thi- account anil justification ul astrology Presupposing a 
Ptolemaic astronomy, he set uut tu give an account ul' the influences ul ilu- hcai cnlv hud its 
mi the processes ul' generation an J corruption of species and individuals un earth. He drew 
1 1 'i:l-i hi.-r into one great sen thesis manv ancient tradilinns - Indian, Greek, and 1 ranian. 'The 
(.i reek inline nie consisted of ihe teachings of Plato, Arisen lie, Ptolemy, and Thcon. \et he 
a I si i div.i hiiSmihi Xcnplaionii s. iiiri.es and on All. mill lor a general nielaph 1 . si, s Kurt her, 
lie sav. I lie validity ul aslrnlngv as an integral part id a lliunv ol traditionalism in w liu li .ill 
kiln'!, k.dse is the result of an original revelation anil is handed ilmvn through variuus 
religious ind philiisiijihie.il fiuitps, This view id knowledge allccfcd lilt origins ul natural 
science and was taken up by ROGER BACON in the Opus m, litis, remaining a standard inter- 
pretation of science until the eighteenth century. 

For the generation of ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Roger Bacon, and others, Albumasar was com- 
moiib iclcncd iu as the '"auctor in astrunumia." That is, he had die same status m general 
asti. ■nun lli.il Aiistnele had in philnsuphv. Further, these medieval authufs perceived a 
close i oiinei Hun between Albuinasar's "Great ineriiiluceinii en astrnnniuv," and the works 
of A i islntle, siiccilicilly, the Pliysi-.s, Mi'lup/ivsiiS, On ih: Hcnviiis, and On Gtiicriiliui; ■in,! 
Coiiufi'.'nB. Prior In ihe new translations ul Aristotle's natural works, the h;!,/!- .i!-ii:iiM:,i: 
al-l.ii .i (The book • \ the great in trod net ion en astronomy) entered the Latin world in the 
first quarter of the twelfth cell tn rv in the 1 s./^n^i nil nun ("1 he abbreviation of the great intro- 
duction) of ADELARD OF BATH. The whole work was translated into Latin in 1133 by John of 
Seville and Limia, and by Herman of Carinthia in 1 140. Albumasar's astronomy and astrol- 
ogy Ht well into i In world ot tile School ot IJiartivs w ilh us Neoplatunic understanding ol 
a hierarchical world, ii also m, it tiled I lie workh ie'-v ui ihe C.li.iLL ,,■<■' ' 'i.i, !:s ( known tn Latin 
authors through Augustine) and the hermetic " ritings ol' lute unci quit v. 
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The defence of astrologv is presented in the content of an Aristotelian cosmology. One 
finds a doelntu- of ni.il Kt in J lorm, putencv and act, and tlu- four causes Further, the nam re 
iif sen-untie questioning is taken (mm tin.- Puslcnur Ai':t/v!.\>. Alhiimasar clearly draws on 
the On Interpretation of Aristotle to give an account of the nature of causation. His theory 
would be interpreted by some Latin scholastics, such as THOMAS AQU WAS, as a kind of astral 
determinism 'iliii.li compromised contiiiiicncv. let he "as seen by both Alln-rms Magnus 
and Roger B act m lis the main authorin in (he field ol applied astronomy. 

Albumasar was also known fin 1 his work Kihih ii/i/n/i\iiiii! (The book of conjui 
This work provides an astrological manner II u - interpreting world history and was 
influential in the Middle Ages, as may be seen in Roger Bacon's Mm;i/is philnsnpiii,. 
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Alexander of Hales 

CHRISTOPHER M. CULLEN 



Alexander of Hales (h. ca. 1185; il. 1245) was a notable thinker, important in the history of 
m. boiasi ieism ami i lit- Franciscan school. Alexander's importance within the tradition of 

scholastic thought delves from the fact that he is ennuis I lie earliest scholastics In engage 
A ristotlc's iie'.i'h translated writings, in particular, the Mirhtpliyfii'f. Me steered scholasti- 
cism in a mure systematic direction with his momentous decision to use the Hi'iilaift's of 
PETER LOMBARD as the basie textbook for treating the whole of theology 

Alexander was also "the founder ol the Franciscan school. I le gave the school its body 
of teachings and its charactcnslie spirit" (Botigcrol 14(>.', p. 15). Alexander was the first 
Franciscan to hold a chair at the Universitv ol Paris. Il "as there that he was ihe teacher of 
several Franciscans who later became noteworthy thinkers, imiinj these the mosl impor- 
tant is BONAYENTURE. Bonaventure refers to Alexander as his '•father and master" and says 
chat he wishes to follow in his footsteps ( 1451, v. 1 , p. 20). ( ) tiler important I Lilcsutn di sta- 
ples include RICHARD RUFU5 OF CORNWALL and JEAN DE LA ROCHELLE. Alexander's influence 
w it hiit the r ta iic isc ,\n i radii ion also dcri: es from the fact that he began a theological utaui'ii 
(summary), which is anion;; the earliest in this genre. This Stuiwiii l/ii'nlniiii -.< exercised 
eon side rahle iiiilneiice, espec ialh am on a' Franc is cans. I ndeeil, two ministers genera I of the 
order in the lourlcenth ceiitun mandated it as a textbook. I lales also hc-cpicallicd to the 
Franciscan school a deep-seated allegiance to the thought of AUGUSTINE; it was, however, an 
Augustine read through the eyes of ANSELM. Indeed, Alexander is among those thirteenth- 
century thinkers who helped bring Ansclm's thought to the forefront of theological 
development. 

Alexander was likely born in Hales Owen, Shropshire, between 1 ISO and 1 186. He was 
from a well- to-do country family. I le went on to stud: the arts in Paris and became a master 
of arts sometime bef'oiv 1210. After studying theology, he joined the iheologv tacullv as 
recent in aster around 1220 or 1 22 1. lie was made a canon of St. Paul's in I .otulon and later, 
of Lichfield; by 1231 he was Archdeacon of Coventry. In 1235 Henry III of England 
appointed him to help purs in.- peace with the r re neb king. ' hie ol i he most decisive moments 
in his lite, and in tliirlceiith-ceiiturv his lore, occurred at the beginning of the a cad em ie i car 
1 2.1 '1—7 when, at the age of at least 50, he entered I lie Franciscan order. Since he retained 
his :ii. .idem ie position, he became the first Franciscan to hold a university chair. R( Kft.R HA('< >V 
tells us that he w as '"a good and rich man . and a great teacher ol theology in his lime", 
nol surprisingly, he stirred up considerable excitement "hen lie became a friar (1451, v. 1, 
pp. 24-5). In 1245 Alexander was at the Council of Lyons; and, with Bishop ROBERT 
GROSSETESTE, served on a commission for a canonization case. Not long before his death, he 
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resigned his chair in I ;i\ ■ j i- ni Ji.mii ill- In Rul.Iii.-I It; ii subsequent |v htiamc I hi.- 1.11 slum tor a 
Franciscan to hold this chair. Alexander died in Paris on August 21, 12+5. He is known as 
Dm I a/' /nv/i'i ?,!;:!/' ■■'.'.■.< (lilt I ire 111 table 1 lottor), apparently as ;i res ill I of a mini tilts made hv 
Pope A kxanJcr l\ in rlu- hull, /), /.■.■«■■' .■■■■'/.■■.i ;■■,/:, /■.■■:<! (1J>5/i'j) in which ilu- pope praised the 
Halesian Summit. 

In 1946 the prefect of the commission charged with cdiling the works of Alexander, 
Victorin Doucet, OFM (1946, p. 407) made the momentous announcement that an early 
n1.11111s1.1ipl uf Alexander's commentary mi (lit Lombard's SiiiU'iuii liad been found in 
.Assisi. This text, kniHvn as Ghiisti ill i/ihitnur Ithius StiiL'iiliituni;, was substqutnllv edited 
anil puhlislu-il in the B;N:niln\:i li\iin:Si,iiui <:hn/ii.<i.\\t. The editors uf the '"Prolegomena" 
("hich prnvides the mnsl comprehensive biugraphv u[ Alexander available [1951, v. 1, 
pp. 7-75]) date the Glossa between 1220 and 1227. The text of the Glossa is divided into 
four hunks: dud, creation, the I near tint inn, anil the sacraments. Kaeh huuk contains niair. 
'"distinctions," tach of which usnallv rreals several diilereiit ipiestimis (Alexander himself 
is probably responsible for introducing the distinctions in Lombard's text.) 

Alexander encased in manv universitv ilispulatimis during his career as a master of 
llitologv. Indeed, manv .//i-iiil^nui have been identified as his, both [rum hctorc and alter 
he became a friar (1948, v. 4, pp. 153-97). Although Alexander did not introduce the 
sehnlasl ie ,/.:-/ : :;.',,■ ■■'.■..■_ he helped lead the wav in the develnpnieiit n( it as a bighlv structured 
affair (Doucet 1946, p 404). Some 68 of the disputed questions that he held before he 
hei ,!i lie a l-Y.i iK is can li.i\ e been ■.-..! it ■..-•.! and published as '.':■<,; ,'.■■■..'■■',■ /,,-.■ -.,,,.', .,■,,..;.; : -,-,-■.■ 

fill til' (1 )isputed 1] 11 est inns befure he was a brother). 

For centuries Alexander " as best knun 11 as the author <if a theological sen thesis, originally 
called the Sitiiiiiiii !li-:iihifi,\t or Siniiiii-.i jr:i!r:i A/.:\,ii:,'i:. Although he eertainlv started this 
S/iimiiii H-ili'ii:iii,i, as the final form of this text is nun- sometimes called, It has become clear 
that this work was not entirely written by him (Doucet 1947). Since many parts within the 
first three In inks "ere " ritten be I ore his death in 1 '-In, Alexander m.iv ha: e supervised the 
editing. Other Franciscans attempted tu complete this work and later issued an expanded 
edition. \\ ill i.11 1 1 ol M elilona, lor example, composed much nt Book [\ ml the saerani tills. 
As a result ol this 11111I1 iple authorship, 1 he ('<! ■ ■;■■<■.• and I lie :■' .-'■■, .-. >.'.■'" i,v.> ■ .-'■■ >;■■' t :■.•■'.,: must serve 
as the standard for determining A lexandt-r's own doctrines i Principe 1 9n7, p. 15). N evert hc- 
less, the SmuiHii burro us ex ten si: tlv from A lexaiiik-r's earlier " ork. It also retains historical 
siu ni iica nee, mil onlv becanst it expresses the major doctrines of I he Franciscan school in I ht- 
ml d- th ii 1 tenth ii-nlurv, but also because it stems to iinlitatt, a I leas I to soim hislnri.ins, the 
presence of an August in ian school prior to the rise of the Latin Averruism of the 1260s. 

Alexander's methodology in the G/naii marks :i clear change from that found in twclfth- 
centurv works. The Ginssii is not a line-by-line biblical comnitntarv; rather, it proceeds 
lupie.ilh. It consisle-nllv cmplovs a dialtctieal structure fur addressing a topit: a question 
is posed, arguments on both sides ait presented, a response is made, and then opposing 
arguments in- addressed. I n other words, the basic structure of the scholastic question is 
ii n.mil ■]-.-. iiuush. present 1' 11 11 lie t more, A lexaiiikr pursues sptiulalii t qutslions in the- 
manner characlei istit ol high scholasticism. 

Alexander draws from many sources in his Glnssa, including PSEllDO-DIONYSIUS and the 
Neoplatuiiic /.ilh'i ,7c -.iiiiiii, which lit allribules to Aristotle. Two points about tht sources 
ait ol' particular noli. First, Alexander makes considerable use of philosophical oiks, the 
chief among tlitm being Aristotle, to whom he repeatedly refers as ''Ptii.'usuplnts" ('"tht 
l J ln!"Si>pher"). 1 lie G/niSii thus provides a valuable glimpse of an earlv attempt to engage 
the more complete corpus of Aristotle's writings that was linn becoming available. Second, 
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Alexander draws heavily from twelfth-century sources, especially BERNARD OF CLAIRYAUX and 
RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR. 

The influence of A ristotlc is present nl 1 arious point'; in A lexindcr's philosophical views. 
I It quotes (mm iieirlv all the mijur s\nrl,s >[ Arislnilc, with frequent ii.ii.- Hike to the 
. I/. .',,■,'■/■' ]>/.«, PfiytiiS, and, w Ilh slisdil Iv less 1 re ejucne v, the /.V ,tuniut. I It- makes use of t lie 
disliimion htiwccn ■iLilistiiiiut- and accident, Aristotle's division of causes, and ;i muddied 
version of the theory of h y lorn orph ism. 

Alexander is keenlv a"' are uf (he difference h el ween a rs: um en is I rum revelation or divine 
luthnritv and ii'luhik- nts to mi reason. Reason is ;i valuable instrument uf lheolos;v and can 
be employed to help pierce the great mysteries of the faith and God. Nevertheless, reason 
and philosophv liavf thtir limits, a nil the relationship l-n.-twi.-t-n faith and reason is emu pi ex. 
A le uiulii alii rms it l he hes: inning nl his work the common dictum II si. 7: '■> I thai '"unless 
you believe, you shall not understand 11 (1951, 1, U. 2, v. 1, p. 27). 

With regard to our knowledge of God, A lex a tide r argues lhal, " hilt hitman reason has 
no direct knowledge of the essence of God, it can know that God exists from his creation 
(1 1 '5 1 , 1 , .j, i. 1 , p. i 1 - 1 i. 1 It presents a number of pi 1 ' nils, burrowed In mi various sources. 
Among these one finds ^\i> abbreviated version nl Aristotle's argument fur a first mover 
(ibid.,p 40) and Anselm's proof of the Prostogio«,cc 2-4 (ibid., p 42). 

Although Alexander thinks that there is m dire-el I, mm leds:e of God in this life, he argues 
lhal main i>i the a l tributes uf God can be known either by nidation m analustv ( lS'.i 1 , 1 , K, 
v. 1 , pp. 1 i)n'- L i ). Murtiiver, he discusses scs tial dh ine 11 tributes, i in I titling simple, inliiiile, 
omnipotent, omniscit-nl, antl imiiii.it. 1 1 ■ U.- 

Among Alexander's most important emili ibutions is his discussion of divine knowledge, 
wh ith is prompted in 1 .urn In id's discussion ut this tuple in the Siiih'ii, ,:•■ \\ here as I .urn bard 
in ere I v men I inns divine knowledge antl uyues thai siood antl evil are known bv God in dif- 
ferent ways — the former with an approving knowledge, the latter frnni afar - Alexander 
supplies a detailed analvsls. Augustine had posited Plato nit In rms as ideas in I Ik divine mind 
(Dediversis quaestionibus LXXXIII,q. 46), but Alexander sees in this move a possible foun- 
datinn for nietaphisit al realism. 

As a house is in the mind of its builder, so the creature must he in the mind of its Creator 
(1951, 1, 8, v. 1, p. 111 1 !). All Illinois are made atcordins: tu dilute ideas, which thev refleet, 
su i.i i\ i lie I dt is serve as exemplars lor . relied ill in sis. The in rms nl ill things, then, ha'-, e an 
ultimate ground in nothing less than (he divine mind. 

A Itliuiiiih Alexander irs:tics dial there musl bt itleas in (lit divine mind lhal serve as 
e\etn]ilars tor treated things, he explains that these ideas eannut exist as independent 
essences separate Irum (Joel. For whatever is in God must be God. '"God is (he exemplar 
of all creatures" (1951, I, 36, v. 1, p 357). Indeed, the ideas can really differ only accord- 
ing to a mode of speaking. 

Alexander is careful tu avuid am snri of netessilarian view of creation, such that what- 
ever God knows must come to exist. Although in knowing; himself God knows all things, 
not nnlv a elual but alsu possible ( ibid. ), this I at I does not mean that in wiliins: him sell God 
'■>. ills all things insular as I.iiom ins: does no I tause 1 lie oh i eel "f knowledge tu be i 1 j| s 1 , 1,4s, 
v. 1, p. 449). God's know letl^e ut a tiling dues noi entail tint I he thins: exists as a substance 
in God — that which God knows is in God as in a cause and is not other than God; but 
willing a thins: emails causing the thing reallv tu exist, externally to the knowing agent 
(ibid). 

Among the important scholastic concerns in the carle thirteenth century is the distinc- 
tion beiwffti God and the world. On this issue, Alexander argues it considerable leii.-.ih 
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against iiny sort of what would now be calk' J pjnllichn; (1951, 1, It, v. 1, p. 201). He warns 

against uiuk-i standing the statement that creatures are in God to mean that all things art- 
God. He returns to a similar mnu-rn later when In- warns against tht l"n.-rt-sv that holds ih.it 
(.ii ul is i lit ma tier i>f all things. Although Crutl is (Ik- efficient, formal, a nil lin.il cause ul all 
l Inn us, Ik- cannot Ik- the malt-rial can si ul tin. universe; tor "mailer is possible, incomplete, 
mil existing in act; there lore it is not fitting to the divine persons" (1951, 1, 19, n. 22, y. 1, 
P 201) 

Among the more disputed issm-s in tin.- thirteenth ocnlurv is the possibility of an eternal 
creation. Kvtn in this tarlv text Alexander is ck-ar that unlv God is denial hv nature anJ 
l hits without lit ii' inn ins or tnd. A ngels, fur example, art mil eternal hv mitnrt-, even if ihev 
pro- existed l Ik- corporeal world. 'I'ht angels are onlv tit-rna! bv participation, ami this moans 
that they had a beginning in time {1952, 2, y. 2). 

Alexander is dcoplv imbued with a trinifarian view of creation. Granted that faith 
helps us to see reflections of the Trinity in creation (1951, 1, 3, y. 1, pp 37-74), human 
reason can come to see a footprint {vi'ili^inin) of the Trinity in creatures and in the 
rational soul, even il unlv cunfusodlv and without ctrtaintv (ibid., v. 1, pp. 44-5; also, v. 1, 
p. 29). 

\\ hiti-as ( iml is simple, all i. realm is are ,. om posed A Itxantk-r ilisi. ussts * a rin ns n pt-s ul 
composition involved in created beings {1951, 1, 8, v. 1, p. 105). Within creatures there is a 
composition (if ,/!!•,,/ i.:<i (essence) ami iiiin is! (existence), a distinction " hich ho borrows 
from BOETHIUS (1951, 1, 26, v. 1, p. 254). Another of the compositions found within 
crt-aliires is tlu- i omposil inn of m.iittr and form, iisiialb rtli-rrttl to .is hvlnminphism 
Alexander develops a version of this thcorv dial becomes tlisfinclivo t» the Augttstmi.in 
school. Manor is a suit of t|uasi-nonboing (1951, 1, 19, v. 1, p. 201). It was the first thing 
created; and initial I v, it ox is tod without anv nf the forms with which il "as la I or adorned in 
the days of creation. In the G'iW.i, Alexander denies thai angels are composed ul matter 
and form (1952, 2, v. 2, p 28). 

Quoting Augustine's (inii:ii:.:i:ltii y nil (j7«c.f.'.<, A lex antler posits t;i limits Siiniuales (seminal 
reasons) within matter in order to explain change. Change does not involve the conferral ul 
a now f .11111 hv the efficienl cause; rather, tlu- efficient tan so b rings forth, from matter, a non- 
form, alrt-adv present in it in a seminal slate. The nilin St'iimiti/is disposes the material cause 
to a change (ibid., p. 153), because it is a form in germinal state. 

Among living things, there are throe re pes. of soul: vegetativ e, sensible, and rational (1951, 
1, 3, v. 1, p. 52). The rational soul is a simple sub si ante nil hi ml distinction between its sub- 
stance and its powers. The intellect, will, and memorv ol the rational sun I reflect the Trinity. 
The light of the intellect makes intelligible species actually so (1954, 3, 23, v. 3, p. 266). 
Alexander affirms that knowledge begins in the senses (1951, 1, 3, v. 1, p. 39). 

In the treatment of ethical issues in the C/hhj, Alexander's debt to Augustine is clear. 
Moral goodness consists In loving righllv. Indeed, hive is clinging to the highest good (19s 1 , 
1, 1, y. I, p. 27). Alexander draws oxlonsivolv on tht A uguslinian distinction bttw eon use 
a n il eiijo', mint \\ i- use somi-ih ing w Inn w t seel, it lor souk- purpose bt\ mid ilsoli, w e oiijo'. 
llial which is sought lor itself. In light of this, wo are supposed to use the created things ol 
iht world; God alone is to be enjoyed, for union with him is our happiness. This d\ naniic 
involves conforming to the divine will (1951, 1 , 48, v. 1, pp. 481—5). The moral good ami 
the virtuous lite thus inv olvo the right ordering of iht human soul: justice involves the right 
order to God -,\nd neighbor | l l ) 51 , 1,2, v. 1 , p. 29). A Icxander affirms i hi- Aiigusiinian notion 
of evil as privative (1951, 1, v. 1, 53; v. 2, p. 73). Moral evil consists in a failure to love the 
highest good and results in disorder. 
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The Summa fratris Atexandri contains many of the doctrines that are distinctive of the 

\Vl UMini.lil si.lv. 'ill Sl-i iTal ill 1 Ill-Si: llliltrilllS IH't 'if Hull' Fll'St, lilt i_ ( L_" I ' II 1 1 \ ill [111." '.Vill'lll 

is nil puss Hi I L-. (Jiid almu- is truiv eternal. 1 1 is impassible inr ;inv crealed lb in;' in lit eli-nial 
by nature and thus without a beginning (1928, 2, v. 2, no. 67, p. 86). Second, all creatures 
aiv ami pi >s til nl [lulii-i ;ind In nn. I 1 nr. i-rsal li\ liiimupliisi]] is part ■ ■ e the i. n-iii.-j Luiidiiinii, 
because nuit r*.-! - is sheer pntcntialitv h>r Inrm (ibid., nos. 59—61, pp. 74—6). Third, si-minal 
ri-asuns arc present in matter, disposing' matter to all its subsequent ehaniies. Fourth, there 
is art ideruitv bclween tin- sinil and its powers, though A k-xandcr understands this tu refer 
to the substance, not the essence of the soul (ibid., no. 349, p. 425). Fifth, divine illumina- 
I'iun is an a ill in In i man ii ignition (iliid., no. 3 < 1, p. 4s * |. 'I he presence uf these doctrines 
in rlie Summit seems In indicate flit existence uf a dislinil A uguslinian school prior to the 
rise of the radical Aristotclianism of the Averroists. Also of interest is the Summa's "elabo- 
rate system" for determining whether a war is just (1928, 3, v. 4, pp. 466-70; Barnes 1982). 
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Alfarabi 

DEBORAH L. BLACK 



AbuNasr Miihaiiim.nl ibn Muhammad al-Farabi (b. ca. 870; d. ca. 950) was probably of 
'I nrkish origin, bom in the district uf bar ah in 1 ransu\ania. Few ul ihe details ul .A Itarabi's 
hi' i;;f;iphv and education are known with certain tv, however, and many of the more culor- 
iul anecdotes associated with his nanu' are recounted bv writers who lived niiinv centuries 
after Altarabi himscll, and ill lis their historical .icctiracv is suspect. Bui Altarabi is known 
1" h.i'.e siudicd ph iluSuph'-. in ll;ighJ,!d ■iilli the Christian schul.tr ] uh.iitiia ibn 1 l.ivlait 
(d. 910), and possibly also with Abu Bishr Matta (d. 940), the Christian translator of 
A risiotlc's I'n ■:,':, .< and Pni!i:::ni Ai^ilytiif intu A rabie. Anion;; Alfarabi's s Hi J en is .n I ',\- r hd.nl 
'■>. .is anuihei important Christian irLinslLiior and logician, v ahvii ilm 'AdT (tl. 974). In 942, 
A Ifiir.il'i lei t i -.1;.: hJ.nl I"] 1 S\ lilt, L r in el in;; lo I Jamast. ns ;i ii J. t hen 1' i A leppi i a I i he im nation 
of the 1 1 Linitijinil rn lei, S;i\ i a 1-1 >.v-\ I, til, '-\ hu hn.inii his patron fur ;i lime A Itarabi traveled 
in hgvpt in 44-.S-4, later returning to Svrin, "here he died in 1 lamascus around 9s(l (l.iutas 

1999). 

If the attribution of over one hundred works lo Altarabi bv medieval biographers is 
dee unite, then onlv a fniefion of his w orks have survi\ ed to the present Jav. Of these, inanv 
have onlv rccentlv beeuine available in modern editions, and a number of works still 
remain unavailable in translation into western languages. These works include both com- 
mentaries i lei A ristode and PI. Ho as well lis independent treatises. \1 anv Lire concerned with 
loidt and the plulosnphv ul language, although important treatises devoted to topics in 
melLiphvsies, ps\ chologv, ami pul ideal phihcupliv also survive. 



Logic anil language 

Alfarabi's high reputation amongst later philosophers in both ihe 1 sl.imie and Jewish tradi- 
1 it ins 't. as p.ii 1 i en I. lib. I in keil in [lis logical .nnl liiiguisiii. w ri tings. For c\ ample, in I he prelate 
to his Guide for the Perplexed, the twelfth-century Jewish philosopher Moses Maimonides 
praised Altarabi as the finest logician known to him, describing his logical treatises as 
"faultlessly excellent" {Maimonides 1963, I, p. k). 

Alfarabi's surviving logical and linguistic writings can convenientlv be split into two 
categories: commentaries on the logical works of Aristotle, that is the Orgiiiinii, and 
independent treatises. Ihe commentaries include a set of epitomes covering all the 
works of Aristotle's ' .'<!.'./ i:m\ as well as Porpln rv's h-u.n^.: and the Riiciuru \\n-.\ / J 'i.7.\.i, 
'i. h it. It had been grouped with Aristotle's logical "filings In the Greek commeiitalors from 
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lilt School ul Alexandria. \\ Ink- these cpituniis arc cnmnicnlarics inasmuch as llicv follow 
lilt gt in- 1 1 ;il null tin.' ill A ristullt's nv;i lists, thev are tititlitr summaries of A ristotk nor lint 
bv lint expositions ni his lt\l. bul rather Allarahi's mil pi.-f.unal consideration nf tht 
themes unil issues raised in these treatises. 13 v contrast, All'ambi's Lung Cumnu-nLiry <>n 
.-froM/rV On IiiU'i'pri'tiili'Hi is n toinintntai'' in llu more standard sense nf the ttrm, offer- 
ing a detailed, paragraph bv piii 1 . ig raph explication nf Aristotle's thcorv nf propositions, 
including his bullous discussion ill chapter l -' ni lilt truth conditions lor statements aboul 
future contingents. 

Alfarabi's independent treatises nn lug it and languagt contain some nf liis most original 
contributions in (lit hisiorv ul philusuphv An important lliL-nu- in mam ol them, such ;is 
the Utterances Employed in Logic, the Book of Letters, Reminder of the Way to Happiness, and 
pt n't ii ins ul tin.- (.',:■:■.•!<' :::i.: •■■/ !/■■: S, ,,/■', .1, is ilit relation bi.-i w 1 1.-11 plulosnphii .il I' 11:. ic .111 J 1 he 
grammar of ordinary language. Alf'arahi conceives nf logic as a sort of universal gra 
which provides the rules for correct reasoning in all languages; grammar, 
concerned nnlv " iili tlinst ruh-s ami idioms thai have been established bv nin\ ciiiion lui 
iht speakers ni 1 particular natural language, Inf example, hnglish 11 Ai'tibit. I. ogle, then, 
provides lilt ruk-s llial govern llu intellect ami 11s intelligible tunttpts, " het'tas ji 1 :i ct 1 ] n i« i' 
provides tht ru ks l ha 1 govern nnlv tile 1 1 11 pa a ul linguistic expression ni tlinst intelligible-- 
-\ I f:ii. 1 1' i describes tilt ri'latimi bet wet 11 logic a 11 J g ram mar in lb is wav in his A'. n:t !:.:■!< r <>j [he 
Hay to Happiness: 

Just as the art ul grammar recti lies language sn I hat nothing is expressed except by means of 
what is correct aicurding tt> llu custnni nl the speakers ul t lit languagt, sn tuu the art of logic 
rectifies the mind so that il nnlv apprehends inlclletttiallv whal is tnrrett in all matters. And 
in general tilt relation nl 1 hi- ail nl gramma r to cvpr.ssioiis is analogous in I In- it la linn ul tht 
art of logic to intelligibles f 19S5h, p. 80). 

The conception of logic and grammar expressed in this passage ['elicits Alfarabi's need 

in address tht peculiar circumstances ni prat. lit. mg philusuph\ in ilit medie\ a I Islamit " urkl. 
knlirt svsitms nl (.ii'ttk philnsnphv h.itl been imported iiilu Islamit culture, ami llius 
A rabit-sptal.iiig philusuphtrs hatl lu fan- I lit ulilficullits c rented bv translal inn, in... lu.j m-. 
ilit iiitij lu invtiii a philusnpliical vtitahnlarv in Arabit Murtuvtr. some Arable gram- 
marians aiul llitir allits aniungst the ii;n:.dui!!:ii;f:i! ( llitulugians) viewed la reek lugic as an 
af f rn nt lu A rib it g ran 11 nar, ami thev suspected ilia I the philusuphtrs' i nit res 1 in (. irttk lugic 
was simple -.in attempt tu stibstiuite (.irttk grammar lur Arable Allarabi's lugiial aiitl lin- 
guistic " ri lings represented uiit ni lilt must si si tin a tie el I mis in hariinmi/t these t. umpct- 
ing apprnachts to (he studv nf language by recognizing grammar and Ingic as disiincl 
sciences, each autonomous in its own sphere, and tach nect-ssarv tu ensure the correctness 
ni linguistic express iu 11 a nil its unilt I'll mg tun tent. 

While Alfarabi upheld tht respective autunumv ul lugic and gram mar, he was also keenly 
awart nf tht philosopher's dependence upon urdinarv language fur the expression of his 
iik- as. Thus a number ni his linguistic w filings, such as tht ( I ! t i\i a ■; cs Etuphiyc.I at I.tigir a nil 
tht Bunt; ..■/ /.r,''cr\, address tht I'elaliun he 1 ween unlinari language and I lit olei tln]iiiitnt of 
a technical philosophical \0cah11larv. Tht Bunk- <>! l.illcn also places these concerns in the 
broader context ol a gtntral account of tht naturt and development of human language, 
eii ili/aliun, and philosophy. The text begins with a linguistic studv nl Imw the evtrvdav 
meanings ul Arabit panicles provjdi tht basis lur llitir iranslurmaliuii into technical 
phil' 'Soph i... il 1 ti tits i"i tin- ten A i isiuitlian 1. altguiits, and 111 ill e 1 hi id ami fimtl pari A llarahi 
examines Imw the various inlcrrugal ii t panicles ..an be used lu raise ph ilosnphit. al 
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questions framed in terms of Aristuilc's (our causes. I n the central pail <<l l In /)'»■■.■(■ «/ Lett as, 
A llarabi presents his larger theory of the origins of human language, explaining hi in- (he 
natural evolution ill language culminates in the development of jiiMflifsil arts, phih.'Suph'-. 
anil science, and political and religious institutions. In this contest, two of the must central 
1 hemes in A llarahi's plolosuphie.il outlook are woven together: the logical theme of the 
nature ut" language and the political theme of the relation henveen philosophy and religion. 
Allarabi views religion as esseiui.ill' the popular expression ot philosophy communicated 
to the non philosophical masses l>y prophets, who employ the two popular logical arts of 
rhetoric anil poet us I -ope, then, provides one of the Lev foundations for A Ifaratii's claim 
lli.ii pliilos' p;i' is Ih.iIi absolutely and temporally prior to religion, "in the same way that 
the user of tools prc< edes the tools in time 11 (1969a, p 132). 

The connection hem ecu .Alfarabi's logic and his philosophy of religion is especially 
ei idem in Ins discussions of the nature of demonstration anil its relation to other methods 
of reasoning found in his accounts ol syllogistic theory. As alreadv noted, he followed the 
tradition that considered Aristotle's Rlictmi, and Pncths as logical treatises, which implied 
that they must in some way involve the application of syllogistic models to oraturv an, I 
poctrv. This meant that rhetoric and poetics, as "ell as dialectic and sophistrv, had to lie 
fitted into \ ll.ii .iln's hicr.u i hical conception of logic, according to which the purpose of 
logic can only lie fully realised in the demonstrative theorv given in Aristotle's Pnslcnur 
AihttyliiS. Logic seeks primarily to produce certain anil scienlitic knowledge through the 
use of demonstration, and the remaining logical arts are ancillarv ro this aim. .Alfarahi 
expresses this point as follows in his C/'.oVj/o- nj l/it Sitaii\'s: 

1 he I' mil 1 1 [pa 1 1 oi logic] contains 1 he idles I v. w lueh ileiivmst rathe statements are lesicil, t he 
rules which pertain to those things from which philosophy is welded together, and everything 
by which its acti'.nv he comes inosi c"ni|i|ete, most e'.celleitl, ami most perfect. . . .And the 
fourth part is the must vigorous "I them, pii-cmincnl m ilignm ami aulhorit v. 1 aigic seeks its 
principal inteiili"n . mK in this [ninth part, the remainder ol it-; pans Inn nig txvit invented only 
for its sake (1968, pp. S7-9). 

This does not mean, of course, that the non-demonstrative logical arts are of no utility 
in Alfarabi's view, only that they do not contribute directly to the perfection of the theo- 

relical knowledge that is Uk principal aim of philosophy. \\ lure these arts, and in particu- 
lar rhetoric and poetics, ire of special importance in philosophy is in ihe political and 
religious arena. Following Plato in the R-.pttl'h- , Alfarahi held the view that the true philoso- 
pher must not onlv seek his own perfection, hut must also a I tempt to communicate his phi- 
lusophv lu oihcrs and to make it a political rcalilv, as he asserts in his .-tttitti'ittai! ■</ H.ipr-'iu '.«.-': 
"To be a trtilv perfect philosopher one has to possess both I he theoretical sciences anil the 
hit ulf. lor expluiling them lor the he ne fit of all others according to I heir capacity" ( I'-'fj'Jh, 
p. 4.>). It is the function of a virtuous religion to insure this practical realization of 
ph ili'S'iphieil truths, anil thus Allaralii maintains in his political writings that the ideal 
philosopher is also a prophet and a political leader. And in turn his principal means 
oi communicating philosophical truths in (he eoiiimon people, and of persuading I hem to 
hclun e i ust I v and virtuously, is through the pcisuasii c anil imaginative arts of rhetoric anil 
poetics In this wa\ these arts are for Altar, do au indispensable pari ut philosophy ami a 
necessary complement to demonstrative science, just as religion is a nccc-ssan partner with 
philosophy In the formation of (he ideal political state. 

Alfarabi's theory of demonstration is found principally in two texts, the Batik of 
D:i!:'ii:sti:t!!nn, which is part of the scries of epitomes of the Aristotelian '..'i^i/nm:, ami a 
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short independent treat ise, The Conditions of Certitude. In these works Alfarabi identifies 

certain I, now ledge nr science as thi' cognitive Lie I thai is (lit goal of demonstration. TliL pill, ii 1 
around which his analysis nt certitude revolves is l lit- distinction between two basic tvpes til' 
know ledge, concept- formation {!,/>, nviriu) and asscnl (',',«,■ (7,/), ;i distinction lhal became 
standard in discussions of logic aniungst all the major Islamic philosophers. Conccpt- 
i urination is lilt ;i pp re lit- ns ton '>l simp 1 1- concepts " liich culm males In I lie ill irul's g rasping 
of the essence of the conceived object. In contrast to cuiiecpl-foniiarjon, which is 
neither true tun 1 falsi-, assent alwai s implies a judgim-ril i>{ truth of falsehood anil admits uf 
v.rr. irrg Jeu i ei-s, tile highest ul w liich lonli-rs com pi tie ceTliuidi' about the object known. 
According tu Alfarabi, (hen, demonstration is the logical mi-thoil lh.il vitlils pcrli-il anil 
complete aits of concipl-turnialion anil assent, the l< n - m u-j - through definitions anil the Liltei 1 
through demonstrative syllogisms, the main topics of Aristotle's Posterior Analytics. 

One of the most interesting and unusual aspects of Alfamhi's interpretation of the 
Aristotelian thiuri ul demonstration is his discussiuti of the concept uf certitude itself 
Contrary to what might be expected, Alfarabi dues not identify certitude with necessity, 
either on the part of the object known or on the part of the knowcr. Rather, he distin- 
guishes bttwi'tn necessary anil non-necessary ctrtiluile, the latter of which holds ''only at 
a pa 1 1 ici i l.i i- time. " \\ hile A Itarabi cull imies in ma i main thai demonstration in its sirlciesl 
sense culminates in necessary certitude, which ree|tiires an object that is "necessarily 
existent," the category oi non-necessary ci-rtitude provides a thiortlical foundation fur 
iht claim ihal some furm uf ctrtiluile can be hail uf contingent and variable- objects as 
well as of ntti-ssai-y anil immutablt unts. 

In addition to extending the concept of certitude to contingent objects of knowledge, 
A If at :ib i ill so id ils conditions per til in ins to the knowcr to his definition of absolute certi- 
tude, so that it becomes a form of second-order l.iiu" h-dge. In order to claim absolute 
etrliluilt, then, hi- argui-s thai the knowcr must not merely know that a proposition is true, 
but she must also know tluit she knows it: 

Certitude is for ns lu believe, to rice ruing the truth to v, hi eh we have asse-nttd, that it is not 
possible at all lor what wt believe ahoul this mallei to be different hum what we believe. In 
addition to this it is lur us in lx- licit, concerning our belief. I hat a nor he i he lie I is not possible 
- to the extent I hat whenever some belief about the first be lie I is formed, it is impossible for it 
to be otherwise, and so on ad infinitum (1987, p. 20). 



Psychology and metaphysics 

A [iambi's views on the nature of mm J are primarily contained in his met a physical irtatisi-s, 
although one brief treatise devoted tu the topic of mind, the !..:!!.:r Ciiiu'i'niii!!; tin !i/!.:/h v.', 
dues survive. In keeping wirh his linguistic approach, in this treatise and in niilapln sical 
works such as the Bunk nj Litters and 'Ju '/a.: ,nn! I. ii/ly, Alfarabi approaches his topic he 
w ai of .oi analysis of the multiple meanings ul which kc\ technical terms, such as 'intellect' 
('■■(,//), 'one' infill:.:!), 'substance' ( /:< irh-n ), and so on, ailiuil both In philosophical anil In 
popular usage. In tin- Letter ('mieernii!" the I /;!. :!/,::: lit isolates six basic meanings of 'intel- 
lect' anil 'intelligent', ranging from its popular use denoting sum tone who is practically wise, 
lu ils ust tu ileiiute tin- various in t el led ual pow its oi the [mm an soul in A ristoi U.-'s IX. . o.-.-ii ■-,,■, 
as interpreted bv the later Creek commentators. These powers, acconling to Alfarabi, are- 
four in number: (1 ) the puicniial intellect, the pure capacin for- iliuughl; (2 I the intelletl in 
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jcl, alter n has rcali/cd its capacin to lliink; (..>) ihe acquired intellect, the stage reached 
when the mini! has perfected itscll ;inJ become an ohjeu "i thought for itself, and (4) the 
agent intellect ill' /.) L ' .iiinini .!.:>, ;i separate substance ;iik1 (Ik moving cause of all human 
Lind. hi jnjin|< i \ ll jrjhi I'r. ! i 

The fullest picture uJ' both Aliarabi's psvclmlogv anil his niclaphvsics is found in his 
two latest works, The Opinions of the People of the Virtuous City, and The Political Regime, 
both of which combine nieiaphvsieal and ps\ cholngical with political topics, utter the 
model nt Plato's Ripul'/ii. These texts employ ;\n cmanalional framework adapted from 
Ncoplatonism a nil Ptolemaic astronomv in their explanation of the relalinns between God, 
1 he ti'lesl ial i ill elk-els an J bodies, a nil our sublunar world. Not all of Aliarabi's niciaphv si- 
cal writings present ibis ciiianatiniial picture, however, and this has led some modern inlcr- 
pi iters to epics! imi his ei 'mm itmeiil to the ihe ore oi etn anal ion as well as his general in teres I 
in melaphvsieal issues, llespile 1 he doubts of modem reaelers, however, Allarabi was an 
important source nn melaphvsieal themes to later I si am k philosophers, especially AVICENMA. 
Indeed Av iccniia, "ho was not gciicinllv renowned lor his modes! 1 ., irediled Altarabi's 
treatise, On tin Ainu »/ An tint It '.< .1 h'iiipliysi: .<, with unlocking lor him I he Secrets of A ristotk's 
text, which remained opaque to him even alter he hail reail it over tortv times! One ol the 
pruieipul themes ol ihis short Allarabian lc\l is that num people become perplexed when 
leading Aristotle's M,:tjf-liyfi,f because thev expect it lo deal extensivelv with theological 
lopies, such as God and the Separate intellects, when in fact these topics are confined to 
book Lambda (1 wch e). A llarabi holds that this is a misconception o[ the nature of philo- 
sophical metaphvsics which results Irom confusing it " il'h dialectical theology (kit/fun). 
\\ hile metaphvsics does include tile studv of divine beings as one of its parts, it derives its 
status as first philosophy not from the fact thai il studies ihe highest beings but from the 
fact thin its consideration ol hems;' ./tut being provides the most comiirehensive anil univer- 
sal explanation of reality (Alfarabi 1988). 

On this account of metaphvsics, then, it is quite consistent that Allarabi, like Aristotle, 
should spend most of his energies on melaphvsieal matters pertaining to general ontology 
.ii ill the sign ilk a i ion oi metapln sii. al terms. liui emanation remains .in important aspci. i ol 
in el .1 |'1l'-. sii s, si in e it completes I he can sal e\ plana t ion ol the prin.. ipks oi all beings v, ,i h an 
t of how Gud, the first being, produces the world through intermediary causes — an 
t found in Aristotle himself, but developed by the Neoplatonic tradition that 
influenced many of Aristotle's later commentators (Druart 1987a). As noted above, the 
mechanics of emanation are drawn from the realm of Ptolemaic cosmologv, in which the 
world is taken to consist of a Series ol concentric spheres: the first heaven, the sphere of 
the fixed stars, and the spheres of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the 
Moon. As mi explanation of God's production ol the world, A llarabiaii emanation draws 
upon both Aristotelian and Neoplatonic conceptions of the nature of divine being. With 
N cop I a ton ism, Alfarabi agrees in taking God to be the first cause of the existence of all other 
beings, and not merely, as in Aristotle, the first cause of motion. God is one, immaterial, 
and eternal, and his creative act is a necessary outpouring of his goodness. In the emana- 
tional scheme, however, the mosl important divine attribute is one that ultiniatelv derives 
from Arislotle's ilesi riplion oi I. iod's acliv ii\ as a ''thinking of thinking," since it is the divine 
activity of self-contemplation that links God to the world as its creator. Through God's self- 
contemplation, there is an emanation (fayd) from him of a second intellect. But since this 
second intellect is dependent upon God for its own existence, its peculiar act of self- 
con templation. tin like God's, is not hi lb. scll-coiiiaiiied, but also entails the contemplation 
of God. This intellect's sell-contemplation generates its corresponding licavcnh sphere, 
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whereas its thinking of (a oil ten crates a third intellect. 'I'll is dvadic pat I cm of contempla- 
tion is repeated fur ills' remainder of the spheres, uencratini: a total ol kn si- ["hum It ink- 1 Lets 
in addition to God. The use of a dyadic model sets Alfarabi apart from most other 

N t opinion u i lii ii I, i- is, '-vhii list triad ic mud i.- Is In account for tin- cm ;i nut ion of ;i distinct soul 
for each celestial body, liv contrast, A 1 1 a rah I does not distinguish I lie soul lis mover of the 
sphere trom lis intellect, as he m;ikes clear in I lie l't>h ::■. n! R-:\tnni:, so there is no room in his 
si Mem fur j third emanation. The terminus (>( the cm a nation a I process is our own sublunar 
" :n Id, m hi isc ten ri sponding Intellect is none other than I he Aii'ciil I n I el lee t of Aristotle's Dc 
aiw-u .1 S, which as we have noted is in Alfarabi's philosophy one for all hum;in beings, 
illuiiiiiuliiig mlclby :bles for iiiiliviilunl human intellects in much the same way as the sun 
illuminates visible objects. 

Through its termin.il iuii in I he niienl Intel lee I, emanation allow s A I lara hi to link together 
inln d siniile svsleni eusmoluu i, melaph 1 . sies, and hum. in psveholni:v. I'hls link in turn has 
repercussions lur his political philosophy .mil his philosophy of mind, since it (onus the 
foundation for his account of prophecv. \\ e have already noted with reference lo A liarahi's 
/.tilt'/' Ci'i, , iL. , 'i. : . : .V:: .'/;, /■.,', /■'.-, ' thai Allar.ihi adopicd the hasi, tenets of Arisloth-'s psychol- 
ogy of the intellect, as systematized by later Greek commentators. In other respects his 
]..;-, i ho|. .-'.■ is .lis,, j Aristotelian: ihe soul's principal Idtuliies die idciitilicd ds die nutritive, 
sensitive, imaginative, a nil rational pu" ers. The appetitive powers of the soul col' respond to 
its cognitive powers, so that the soul's powers ot seiisalioii, imagination, and reason or intel- 
lect give rise to a corresponding appetite low drds I he objects apprehended by that faculty. 
( )l the soul's pre- rat ion a I powers, the imagination is ot special note because of the hi net ion 
it pldvs in Alfaribi's accounl of prophecv. Accord mi:' to Allardbi, the imagination includes 
amongst lis operations the cd]iatilv tor imitil ion, \\ hich allows it to re present umler sensi- 
ble i:ti ise objeels that arc no] themseb. es sens idle and material. In this wav, the im;i;j i nation 
is able to depict even intelligible cuncepts and abstract philosophical truths, a capacitv 
cent i'd I to the ]irophel's ahiin i to enmniunieale truths about Ciod to the non-philosophii. ai 
]iopuldee. This is not to sdv, however, that Alf'arabi's view ot the prophet makes him depen- 
dent entirely upon the imag i nal i i e laetiltv Rather, he argues that prophets musi ]] est possess 
I nil in tv I bi. i u.i I ruii.ii. a standing ol the trulhs that ihci are to .. omniimii ate 1 hi otigh images, 
diul that all prophets must also be philosophers \\ hal ilisl inguishcs the prophet from the 
pit i]' 'Sop her is I hat after his rational la cull v has been perfected, its contents are able to over- 
lion- or enidiiale into his imaginative laetiltv, t lie-i'chv enabling him to imitdte for others whal 
he himself com pi eh ends iiiicllci tuallv. I kiv again, then, the concept of em a nation is a key 
element in Alf'arabi's explanation ot the workings of the prophetic imagination. 



Political philosophy 

Most of the elements of Alfarabi's theoretical philosophy are essentially Aristotelian. But 
the absence of an Arabic translation of Aristotle's Politics meant that Alfarabi's chief 

inspirations m polil itii philosophy were Plato's A', pa'-lw and his Ltiir<, modi lied tu suit the 
social anil historical eireiimslances ot Alfarabi's own milieu, and to reiki I his interest in 
the political aspects of religious institutions An excellent exprcs-n-' ■•• ;\i. . iterplav 
between Alfarabi's Platonic and Islamic heritage occurs in the Attainment t>J Ji.ippim-fs, 

where he argues that the concepts ol philosopher, lawgiver, and nniiir: are one and the same, 
the dilleieiil labels rclkcliiig the dillei'eiil religious and philosophical aspeiis of political 
leadership (l'-Ni'Jd, p. 47). This entails, of course, that just as the true prophet is also a 
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|-h il< 'Sophcr, l hi.- l I'll i.- philosopher, " hilc not inctssLiril v a prophet, is, sis in Plato, obliged tn 
assume political and also religious leadership or risk rendering Ins philosophy futile. 

Alfarabi's political P la ton ism is especially evident in his sketch of (hi 1 conditions for an 
ideal stale and 1 1 u- various '.v;ivs in which, through a hi I In re in till till those conditions, corrupt 
stales arise. In II:: / J » /,-,',■, ■„■■/ R,-^!i:-\' Alfarahi provides anthropological and ethical ioiinda- 
tions for his political theory (hal ivtlccr the variety of cultures and religions embraced bv 
l lit. Islamic v iiipn c in his dav. Alfarabi echoes the Aristotelian ilielum that human beings 
art liv nam re political animals w host perfection requires lhal thev \\\ e together in or;; an i/ id 
societies. I It reiugnizcs international, naiional. and civic urbanization', as ihe mosl impor- 
l li nt human insiiiutions, whereas communilv and I'amilv associations are subordinate to 
l hese larger associations. I It also recognizes that a variety of diverse political insii unions is 
a necessarv corollarv of the divcrsitv of nations and ethnic groups into which humanin is 
divided, since these groups \ iii - \ in their physiological 11 tributes and ik-velop different diets 
and customs as a result of their diverse geographical environments and the resources thai 
thev viol J. Alfarabi does not allow, however, that these differences alf'eel the essential 
biimanin ol ilitlerent groups, nor does he accept thai local variations make Some groups 
better suited than others to the practice of philosophv or the founding of an ideal stale. 
Rat lie i . he .u '■ iii-s ih.ii I-. ■i.:i I ...liiieii.-iu es eui ail ivligi' 'iK pluralism, ih.n is, the i kw that there- 
may be a pluralin of equalh sinuous religions appropriate to the different nations, each 
one reflecting the truth through the symbols and Images most familiar and sign i (leant to t he- 
peoples to whom it is address eil ( 1 L K>.i, pp. 32—3, +1). 

Hill if all peoples are equalh. equipped In nature lo uiliivalc philns. .pin and ihcich'-. 
develop an i ilea I political state, " hv in practice does this so selilom come about" 'Ihe reason 
is esscntiallv the rarilv of individual leaders who combine all the intellectual, moral, \i^A 
spiriuial qualities required of the liist lawgiver of an ideal state. I his lirsi rulei musi Ii.ne 
attained theoretical perfection, since otherwise he could not direct his subjects towards 
such pi-rleclion. Ilence the founder of anv virtuous state must, In Platonic terms, be a 
Philosopher-hLing. Still, while it Is necessarv for such a ruler to be a philosopher, philoso- 
phy is iini sufficient tor his success. In ihe / ■'.' in •■■!■• > (.'.'■' i\ Altarabi lisis a number ol addi- 
tional moral a nil ei en phvsii al attributes lhal ihe ideal ruler musi possess. Most important!'-.-, 
however, this first iileal ruler musi also have ihe prophetic gills lhal will allow him to 
institute a religion that will ensure that all citizens share in the virtues exemplified in the 
stale ( hue I on nil ed, moreover, the maintenance ol ihe ideal si. He and iis virtuous religion 
poses a challenge. For while Allarahl does a I Inn lhal subsequent rulers need not be prophets, 
and in some cases a group of leaders rather than t single person may rule, the ideal slate 
cannot survive unless both its philosophical Inundations and its religious observances 
remain strong. Thus Altai tin, again echoing Plato, provides an elaborate tvpolugv of the 
ways in which these conditions can either deteriorate or fail to arise at all. 

He initially identifies three in.tjoi types ol i_oiruption to which the ideal state may fall 
prey. The first, to which Altarabi devotes the most attention, are ignorant cities, in which 
I'll 1 1' 'Sophv lias never taken hold. I n them both the leader and the citizens tail lo understand 
their true nature a nil purpose, and in their ignorance substitute some other i ain goal for the 
true end discerned b\ philosophv. Ignorant cities are subdivided in turn according to the 
various corrupt goals that they seek. Among them Altarabi lists ihe following: indispens- 
able cities, which seek mere subsistence as their goal, and appear to be envisaged as primi- 
1 i\ c agrarian socle lies; i lie cities, w hi eh pursue ihe accumulation of w eallh; base cities, which 
c\isl solelv for the sake of pleasure and amusement; limocralic cities, nhicli have as their 
goal honor anil tame; despotic or tyrannical cities, in which power and domination over 
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others is tin principal goal; and tinnllv democratic cities, in which there is mi single 
nidi i\ -il ing end, but each citizen is left tn seek whatever hi' or sin- deems best, so rime the 
ili 'in i nil in pursuit is simple freedom t ci mi all cMcriial and interim] constraints. All ol these 
cirks n tv considered o irrupt in it. bv Aliarabi, with I In despotic cirv being tin' must o irrupt, 
tin- timocraric the least, and tin.- di-nidci'iitii' combining boih tin- greatest goods and the 
greatest evils in a single state. 

Unlike ignorant cities, Alfuriibi's other nvn classes uf corrupt cities, the immoral 
(or wicked) und the errant, are corrupt in the strict sense of the term, in that they possess 
now or once possessed some sort or knowledge of the true human end but fail to follow 
llnil knowledge. In immoral cities the entire cnmmunitv, ruler ntul citizens alike, bus 
lapsed in its pursuit ot ibe true gin id and reverted to pursuing one of the aims nt ignorant 
cities, liv contrast, in errant cities the leader himself is a lapsed philosopher and a false 
prophet who possesses n ue kiln" ledge uf tile proper end thai bis eitv should follow, but 
bei a use bis o\\ n ik-sins have been corrupted he deceives bis citizens into pursuing tin" nrthv 

Alfarabi's political writings also mention people "bom be calls the '"ceils" in virtuous 

cities, those who, either because of their lack of abilitv or their viciousness, inliabn the 
virtuous city and conform to its laws, while failing tn participate jierson.ilh in its gunis. 
A ! r !i- .1.1 ;jli some nt (bese people in.i' be harmless, others carry with them the seeds for 
corrupting the entire city, by misinterpreting its br.vs either iitleiil imi.ilh or thrnie.h 
ignorance. In the weeds, then, we have yet another reason why the ideal state remains 
elusi\e despite its Inundations in ibe rational and political nature that Allanbi ideiitilies 
i . . I . . ■■■ lot I-. hum jo 
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Algazali 

THERESE-ANNE DRUART 



Abu I I amid .Muhammad al-Gha/ah (b. 1058; d. 1111), not to be confused with his brother 

A hm.id, '.vas a Pits i an bum in I us, and wrote must ul liis numerous w orks In A tabic. I'liei 
cover Islamic jurisprudence, kiiliim (Islamic theoloiiv or apologetics), various religious 
to pits, and a lariic s<ai!ii:,i, 11;-: Reviii/!e,ilini: nj the Rel/^in/is S-. iin:es ( 'Iliyii' '::/// m iil-Ji::). 
So impressive were these works that people [.ailed ALa/ali "The Proul of Islam." He had 
a dislln ^ii i sheil teaching eareer in various n:.i: I: ■.:*■:: lis (Islamic ci dieses I tncliidmu' I he presti- 
gious Ni/ am iv (a School in Baghdad. There, around |tl a n, a spiritual crisis — and iii.uIh- 
some political events - prompted him to give up his post in order to lead an ascetic and 
reclusive lite in Damascus and Jerusalem and. to become a Sufi. At that lime he made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. In II On, he relumed to teach in;.-., first in \ f-liaptii and 
finally in Tus, where he died. 

In philosophical circles Alga/ali is well known for his staunch defense of Sunni Islamic 
oiThudovv and for his vLuiuiis opposition to I lie !:■:!'. ■■:/ ■ i die 1 lellcni/iil philoS' .pliers (epito- 
mized in his famous The hicnherenee of the Philosopher* (Tiihil/ii! iil-/j/,~is:/:i (TF), known 
in Latin as Destruclio phibsophonim). So powerful was this attack that AYERROES (b. 1 126; d. 
1 IVN) deemed neccssaiw to rebut It point bv point and a I jireat length in his own hienherenee 
ul the ]n. ■ul: e:\-ii, . f / .iliiiln! . ,■'.'-, '.'/■' '•/■•i: ( 11) or /J.-.<>r,'i. ■.',■» ,/,>.'.' n in < ). "| el iiuiiii alle, hislor, 
]> la veil i trick on A Ij. a/ali. A s preparation for the li/enheienee, af ler careful reading and sludv 
of the works ul the philosophers, A La/ali had written 'Hie inns uf the Philnsuplters (.W-.ujiisiil 
.i!-/it!, r :>:f:i (M F 1 1, which presents a summation of mainly AYICE>JNA'S views. In the Middle 
A ties, when MF was translated, ihe passages explaining thai this work presented positions 
1 he a tit hoi' opposed and v hieh hi- intended to criticize s\ sternal leal Iv w ere somehow omitted 
from the Latin version. Resides, at that lime its follow-up, TF, had not been translated. 
'I liiTelote, Latin philosophers, such as aoUIYAN, mistook Al^a/ali for mi Ai icennan philo- 
sopher \i\-\-.\ iiinocentb. atlribuled to him views he rejected. In the earlv Renaissance, when 
TF and rr began to circulate in Latin, the error was finally spotted. 



Algazali and philosophy 

Too often Al^a/ali is presented as an enemv uf philosophy. In fact he is not opposed to 
piiilosophv as such, bin rather to those who uncritically assent to some kind ol I li-lk-mc 
philosophical orthodow and to Aristotelian naturalist tenets in particular. For instance, 
Ah;;i/ali penned '/'he S:,n:,i:!:J fur Kitnir!e,!\te {Miyiii :i/-':/m), an exposition of Aeiceiinan 
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logic. Hot In refute II hut miller tn promote its Use III 11! i II g theologians. [ I is i ill tiled Ual a II lo- 
ll i' 'graph 1 ., /"'/. l'i /'(".' ■■■/.■■' Full! 1 1 li!, Hi I. "h'-.l I. '>'.'■' i /.-■■■'/■' .'■'■■I. 1 .■■/■■■/J/ ( 1/n.'/J) ), Unknown In lilt I .alius 

and often called "I Klivcrancc from error" in English), states that both logic and mathe- 
matics art rtligiouslv 111.-U 1 1 '^1. Rejecting iliiiii in (hi- name ui i.uih mal.ts ol Islam an objccl 
of ridicule I 19NII, pp. 7-1—5, nn. 43— t). Freedom tind Fulfillment also asserts that the philoso- 
phers' logic is more precise and more sophisticated than that of tht theologians hut that 
philosophers, contrary to their own claims, arc f;ir linni alwavs following it rigorously, par- 
ticularly in mctaphvsics. 

Interestingly, in ill is aulobiograph\ A Iga/ali chides the theologians I or their unsophisti- 
cated ontology and the weakness of their i ritii isms of the philosophers. Thee had noi studied 
their texts carefully enough t<. really understand them (1980, p. 69, n. 24, and p. 70, n. 26). 
Algazali, therefore, exerts his philosupliu .il skills and unusual acumen to attack the uncriti- 
cal conform ism of the philosoplu i s, pai tic ul.ii ly in v. hat concerns emanalionism. He uses 
an 1 argument apt to show th it tin philosophers fall into self-contradictions but is careful 
often not to endorse them. This makes it mtncult to determine whether he upholds the posi- 
tions an J arguments lit lists [It, third introduction, pp. 7— .S, n. 22). One must, the re I ore, hi 
yery cautious in attributing any of the 7 7"s \ it'.ts or arguiiHEils io A Iga/.di himself 

This first intcrpriliyc problem leads to a second Already Ibn Tuf'nvl (d. as an old man 
in 1 1 S.i ) and Avcrroes iom plained I hat A Iga/ali seems lo claim dilfereiil I lungs in dilttienl 
texts and some scholars h;\\ e called Alga/ali's sincerin into doubt. For instance, though in 
IF Alga/ah presents harsh crilicisms of the philosophers and their emanationism in 
pa i I iculai, in 1 he probahh. I.iler Mori, The \ ;.he ■:■/ Lights I M/s/ikJl ill- \unriii ), ovcrllv a Suli 
work, he does not hesitate to use emanaiionist language. A vermes, therefore, accused 
A I;; a/ all ol dtiplicil\ siiuc he opeiih at lacks emanationism hut csoteiicalh endorses it in his 
Still v orks I'liouiih fniiiiiillv professing the Ash'anle l hiologii al orihodow, A Ig.i/ali '.vould 
in tael have conctalecl his agreement with the philosophers on some issues and hinted ih-il 
such was the case. Some contemporary scholars, such as Herbert II. Davidson, have fol- 
lowed Averroes (Algazali 1998, p. xxviii). Recently R. M. Frank (1992 and 1994) has argued 
l h .it A Iga/ali is u.iv iaul ions in w hat he sa\ s, nc\ er really tonnaditls himself and, v hilt 
rejecting some raiher tame Ayieemian iheses concerning God's rtlarion to the cosmos as its 
creator, he adopted important ones (1 '■!'■< 2, p. Nd). Frank ton tends, for inslani t, that A Iga/ali 
dots give a role to inttrmtdiary or secondary causts and, thertfort, departs from stricl 
Ash'aritc occasionalism, but M. E. Marmura (1994 and 1995) disputes his conclusions. 
More recently, Jules Janssens (2001) has shown that, while in the MF, the presentation of 
1 lit philosophers' ■. lew s is i tr>. close lo A wtcti nan pass a jits, in I he It it is much less so. 1 It- 
wonders then whether in the TF A I g it/ a I i is not mure concerntd with Aristotelian natural- 
ism than with Aviei-nna, "ho had already distanced himself from it In his 7 / ami oilier 
works A' crrocs bitterly reproaches A: it etui a tor his itinueations. A Ig a/all ma' h.i\ e thoughi 
that Ayict-nna was moving in ihe rig hi direction, even if he did not go far enough. 



Algazali and causation 

One thing is clear: Algazali himself took the core of the debate between the Sunni Islam 

view ami thai ol the Ntoplatoni/ing Aristotelians to be a ki ;. philosophical nolmn caus 
In his intellectual autohiogiaph 1 . ( 1/h.-'7>), a late work, while discussinj! the philosopher 
physics. Alga/ ali asst-rls I hat religion does noi rcquirt the rcpn dial ion of this si itiu e, excel 
for some specitit points all resting on a conception of natui e I'm Algazali, i 
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A risinUlldli tolltiplion, ll.IIUri Jul.-; nut .let ll\ itself silltc it is SllhjcCI In (.1(11.1 (1111.1, there- 
fore, Jin's mil' have nil internal principle uf morion and rest. Nature is simply used bv its 
creator' it is inert. If the philosophers had realized this, they would not have fallen into their 
three main false metaphysical positions: 

1 Denying human bodies will be assembled on the Last Day. If such were the case, then 
ihnv would hi.- (in inlinilt- number nl sniils. Aka/.ili objects lhat 1 lie problem nt the 
infinity of souls arises only if one considers the world to be eternal (Marmura 1989). 

2 Maintaining (he eternity of the world, p;ist anil future. Sinn- for Alga/ali the world is 
utterly contingent on God's free will it cannot be eternal, whereas the philosophers 
conceive only of a necessarv emanation, which, therefore, must be eternal. Hence, 

Alga/ali tiff e litis a concept inn ul mmlalitv ( iit-cessin anJ tuniingt-im ), tlifterent hum 
tliat of Avicenna who himself hail altvadv developed that of Aristotle, while radically 
modifying it (Kukkonen 2IHI0); 

3 Affirming that God knows universals, bin not particulars. Suite fur A l;;a/uli creation is 
an act of the will and will requires knu" letlge of "hat is " illed in order to evaluate 
alternatives, such knowledge must inckitle that of partittiiars. 

In the TF and in his autohii ii;raph\, A I;: a/. ill insists that his main problem with philoso- 
phers concerns melaphvsic.il issues, all of which depend mi a certain conception of causa- 
tion. Avicenna deals with the four A ristotelian causes in a special treatise of his physics bin 
also shows in his Mi!</pfiv*:<t, \ I, I and 2, that there is a metaphysical tvpe nf cause, which, 
enntrarv to a physical efficient cause, does not temporalis precede its effect hut rather is 
simultaneous with it. Such metaphysical causes are the only true causes, physical causes 
being only necessary, and even at times srifficienl en ml it inns, I'm 1 tln-ir c Mi cue v. For Avicenna, 
such me tap hi si tal causes arc linked to a necessary emanaliniiisl ami, iherefnrt-, t-lern.il .. ansa! 
svstem which does mil involve the "ill uf the agent. 1 el, contrary to A ristotle who held ih.n 
ihe prime mover hail no know lidiii of am btiiig inleriur 10 iistll, A\ ice 1111 a i hums thai ihe 
first cause, God, knows universals hut mil particulars. Alua/ali is adamant that God must 
know particulars and act by will. 

In l't\ tlisciissioii 1 , , when linalh. dirccllv torilimitini:- the phvsital eausatinn issue, 
A h;,i/ali presents two views of eausatinn in order tn refute the philosophers and their asser- 
tion that miracles are impossible. One is a strict Ash'anic occasionalism, but the nt her -s rants 
natures to created things as w ell as some causal t-flieutw while maintaining thai the divine act 
remains voluntary, and that ill * iiic power is such that it can intervt-ne in I he 11,1 una I order and, 
the rehire, operate miracles. .\ [arm lira el aims thai A lua/ali upholds the A sh'arite theurv (77"", 
p. xxv, and 1994, 149S), whereas Frank considers the second, which is close tn Avieenna's 
modified leioiiiiulal ion of A 1 istotle, minus ihe net ess a re em a 11 a lion, as the mie Alga/ali mil'. 
accepts (1992, 1994). As scholarship on the discussion 17 is extensive, it seems more useful 
to concentrate tin A If a/ali's conception of agence, pari it ularh as ii is p it-sen ted in other pas- 
sages of the TF, since this is the text most accessible to the majority uf readers. (Studies of 
Algazali's views on causation in other texts can be found in Abrahamov 1988; Frank 1992, 
1994; Marmura 1994, 1995; for a contrast with those of Averroes see riogan 1985.) 



Algazalfs conception of the agent in the Incoherence 

Algazali, who claims that the whole dispute with the / ■<.■',;> .■■/„■■ turns on a different concep- 
, highlights some aspects of contrast between the 'Aristotelian" positions 
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an J the one he uses to defeat (hem. \\ hat is, therefore, I Ik pus it ion he presents as an alter- 
native tu that ill the followers i>( Aristutle:' Hut is it really an alternative nr rather simply an 
attack ag.unsi llu- philosophers' reductionist approach tu causation- It is clear thai lie argues 
that tliev Ju nut leave ninth mum fur voluntary action and, in partietilar, posil a Oml who 
does not act voluntarily hut rather bv sume kind ol natural eausation, grounded in neces- 
sary emanatinnisin. Fur Alga/ali, properly speaking, something inanimate dues not act. 
Ael ing requires cognition as well as "ill. The philusuphers Jinv pruper cog nil ion anil w ill 
tu Ciud and su reduce his causation to that of the inanimate. The prime mover, i.e., God, 
dues nut act in anv sense; the eternal mutiun of the heavens is "rounded ill its own act of 
desiring lu imitate the unmoved mover and, therefore, A ristotle a nil his followers have made 
o( the heavens \m animal hv ensouling it. 

In the A'liiiK/iiffi (MilD), a work posterior to the TF, Alga/ali presents the philosophical 
disi ipliiies in i he i iadil ional order and, therefore, consideration ul phvsics precedes that of 
met j|''hv si. s In his bricl evaluation ul the natural silences, he maintains, m opposition to 
Aristotle, that nature does not have an inner principle of motion or rest. Nature is inert and 
the ( Livalor siEiipIv uses it as one would a tool. "The sun, moon, stars and the elements are 
subject to God's command: none of them does any act (Ji'I) by itself or from \tee\S(bi-dhatihi 
'an dlmtihi)" (1980, n. 45). This explains why in discussion 17 of the 77^ Algazali attacks 
the philosophers' contention that they can show the heavens are an animal. For him 
the celeslial bodies du nut aet, since they have no purposive activity, and so are inert or 



The TF discussions proceed in reverse order, i.e., metaphysical considerations precede 

physical ones and, l he re I ore, the f.iniuus discussion 1 . and iis analysis of the h liming' of a 
piece of cotton. Following I he order A Iga/ali adopled in ihe 7 F nun help us better to under- 
siand his conception ul voluntary action, or mure exactly of action, since fur him anv action 
must he voluntary. 1 lis emphasis on voluntary acliun leads him of li-n to equate -.in agent a nil 
a craftsman since most of the hook focuses on the temporal origination of the world. The 
himk he gins " nh a refutation ol I he philusuphers' arguments tor the eternity ol the " odd, 
the first consideration of which rests un an analysis of the will. Philosophers do not pay 
attention tu the will and so do not properly distinguish "mechanical" or natural eausation 
from action, which by definition must be voluntary. Nature "does" nothing; only a 
voluntary agent acts or does. 

But what is the will, through which the world temporal!* originates, for Algazali? The 
iirsi discussion gives us a definition: "the will is mi attribute whose funcliun is tu differen- 
tiate a thing from its similar" (1980, n. 41). What does similar mean here? It means 
suiiicihiiig identical in every respect tu something and, therefore, indiscernible from it. 
Alga/ali's slorv of someone who is hungry and needs to chouse between two identical dales, 
makes it clear. For the philosophers, ihe problem of the pasl-elcrnin ul ihe world arises 
from the impossibility of something external to God differentiating between two 
indisi eniihk- in si. Hits at which the " urld con hi originate. Hut, Cuunters A Iga/ali, il t.iod can 
specify one "f these indiscernible "instants," then he is able lu originate a temporal evenl 
as well as time anil duration, without some ne" external condiliuii having occurred. I he 
will can determine itself and specify one of the iiiiliscernibles, even if the intellect cannot 
dill ere nt idle bet" ecu them, because ihe "ill is not necessarily determined bv the intellect, 
or more exactly hv its object. Since twu Instants arc uiiilistinguishable, particularly since 
temporal succession has nut vet begun, then the "ill can onlv determine itself To establish 
this point, A Iga/ali proceeds by analogy lu the human will. The philosophers object tu that 
analogy I I uman "ill implies an end but God of course cannot act fur an end, which w mi hi 
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be external to liim. Alga/ali grants lhal l.iod Jim in it act fur an end hut otherwise accepts 
1 lit '■. alidilv til I hi- analogy. '['Ik- philosophers also object tu tin. liiiinan will's own ability to 
specify one of two indisccrnibles hut rather hold th.n tht- "ill is di Herein la ted by some spe- 
cific feature of out- of tht two '"indisccrnibles," such as a different weight fur two glasses of 
win cr. A Iga/ali re torts that tin.- philosophers, in order to avoid .1 scli-iklcrm ining will, situ p I ■-. 
tlt'iiv the existence of 11 uc indiscirnihk's. I It concludes that iinvone rcllccling on the true 
i] at lire u[a voluntary- act must ill firm tht existence of an attribute iihk- in distinguish he t ween 
inJisi. ei 1 11 ihles 111 sptciiving one of (hem, i.e., the will or one of its aspects. This, of course, 
implies recognition that tht intellect could nut distinguish the objects from one another. 

1 discussion .". .is ]•.■" mil ( i nl;\ c .ihv.uh. ai giud in I '■■■ <S >■ , maim a ins th;it an action must 
he voluntary ami, therefore, include "ill and knowledge. It offers a 1 trv systematic exami- 
nation nf the agent (iii'il) and his act. Alga/ali asserts that the philosophers cannot show 
ill a l (.11 nl is 1 he- a gen I and mal.tr ot the world, failing to do so in three respects: with res peel 
to the agent's will, with respect to the act's temporal origination, and with respect to a 
1 claiioiiship common in cltect and agent, i.e., lhal [list is the agent is mi, so should the 
effect be. 

The discussion begins with a definition ot the agent. An agent is '"one {imm, i.e., a person) 
i loin " horn ilit acl proceeds together with file will to act hv way of choice and the knowl- 
edge of what is willed" (1997,111, n. 4). The formulation implies that not all that proceeds 
(■'.v.s/.'.'i'-, 1 ;, a verb also used to describe emanation) need he an act. For an act to be truly an 
act ii must proceed through will ami, therefore, lilt agent must will by way of choice aiitl 
wiih knowledge of '.ihal is willed. The voluntariness essential to any and everv act stems 
from the agent's "ill n nil I, now ledge. So the prim an meaning ol acl ing requires origination 
1 h rough ".ill ami kiio>A ledge. There! ore, inanimate beings si net I v speaking can no I act; onlv 
animals i.-.u\. If am one savs that a ''thing" is acting, tht 11 he is speaking metaphorically. \\ hen 
lilt philosophers claim lhal (.iod is 111 agent, lhe\ simph use thai word in a meiaphoi ii. ;•[ 
manner since they deny he acts by will. 

A Iga/ali j usuries his claim lhal onlv people - anil eventual I', animals - can inilv acl hv 
a 11 ah. ^uig 1 he w a>. w e judge and speak ol an event combining voluntary agencv and natural 



If we suppose that a temporal c' em depends lor its occurrence on two things, one voluntary 
and the other not, tin intellect it kites the acl to the voluntary. 'I he same goes tor the way we 
speak. For if someone ilium s aii'il her into the lire and [the latter J dies, one says that [the 
former], not the lire, is I he killer. ( ! l .' l, 7, n. L>, translation u nil some modi lieu ion) 

liittlltti and the normal 11 ;iv ol speaking attribute the killing to the person "ho voluntar- 
ily threw another into the fire but not to the efficacy ((a 'tfiir, not act,/" Y) of the fire, which 

does not invoke the will. Alga/ali Stems to view the tire, which lie calls a proximate cause, 
simple as a tool in iIk hand of the murderer. For him blurring the distinction bet" ten act, 
which hv definition is voluntary, and natural causation makes nonsenst of the intellect's 
i ud.-.mi-iu, the 11 o rm a I w ,\\ 1 u spe.il: ing, and In imp Ileal ion ol moral and juridical responsi- 
bility, as well as of the distinction between animate and inanimate 

Algazali here does not object to the existence of nvo types of cause (<-:il',ii>), natural and 
vol u nt, in, hut he re] ci. ts 1 he philosophers' contention ill .11 llit-se P. pes of c.iu sarin 11 can both 
he calltd "atls" in the samt and proper wav. Foe him, cause (.<:!('■■;/.' ) is more extensive than 
ageiil (/,"■"■'■■' I, which should he reserved for a being originating something ihrough ".ill 
in I oi 1 1 ned b\ know ktlgt. I Ie counts among the " ill- known and true universal principles 1 he 
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ai lirmation that "act docs not belong to \\ hat is inanimate" Inn ill lit ]■ to what is animate. 
'] he rcquirciiii-nl that an acl arise through will implies tin- necessity of know ing what is 
■a illi-,1, since '"" ill necessarily entails knowledge" I It concludes that I hi.- philosophers who 
in fat t Jem '.till and choke in God [.annul really show that In- is the agent and maker ol tlu- 
world, since lor him making implies acting in tlu- proper sense. If CioJ has no will, tlun lit 
cannot lit -.w\ n iii- til and its pstiiilo-att cannot hi- distinguished from the efficacv of inani- 

Moving then to what concerns the act as such, Algazali claims that it must be under- 
stood as a temporal origination, fur nut tttrv origination is mi act. Again, Alga/ah begins 
ill is section w illi a definition. A n act is ''tin bringing forth of something from non-being to 
being by nit a ns of its It-Eiipnrarv origination" 1 1 s"-)7, n. IN). '1 ht-rttiirt, "hat is prt-i-lt-rnal 
a nil pre-exists, nut tinning 1 min noil- being to being, is nut tempo rail; original til a nil cannot 
be an act. A ntcessarv coiiilition for an act to be a true act is that it lie temporalis origi- 
nated. If the blurring, if not the disappearance of ilu distinction hi-t'.vi-i-n lolunlarv anil 
natural causation, is indeed a problem, ami such is the cast, then Alga/ali is right to reject 
it. But that temporal origin is a iitci-ssarv condition lor an act is less obvious. 

In accordance with Avicenna's famous analvsis of causation in the Melitpliysia of the 
.''■■' '■' ■ / ■■ ', the philosnphei s i on mi [■ that non-being, m hich, A Ig.i/ali claims, shun Id temporal I'. 
precede lilt ion: in g into being, is not a condil ion ilepemling on the agent. Non-being does 
not rei|uire any agent and, thtrtfort, is an irrelevant condition for i\n act. The agent is 
iin agenr of being nr existence simplv, however that existence originates, be it tternallv ur 
leiiipi'i .ilh. Therefore, an eternal world tan be the act of God. Alga/ali, who grants to the 
|-li 1 1 -jo pliers that non-being docs not have an agent, retorts I hat acl attaches lo agent strict I v 
in terms of its iem]ioral origination and not in terms of its previous non-being or in terms 
of its being an existent only. Therefore, what is perpetual as such cannot be the act of an 
agent. '1 hat the piv\ ions non-being does not originate i roin die a gull is no problem in sol ar 
as man 1 , things can be conditions of the acl of an agent without originating from that agent, 
such as the agent's own essence, power, will, knowledge, ami even his verv existence. For 
Algazali, strictly speaking, no act can be eternal as such but lit accepts that an act be per- 
petual h. lemporalh originated I'he condition oi temporal original ion certain U holds m the 
cast of human makers, such as a tailor, weaver, ami builder, lo which lit refers in the next 
discission about the /(/.is.V.i's inabililv to show that God is the maker of the world. Theft 
( 1' K '7, I\, nn. -1—1(1) lit describes a maker as an agent who chooses and who acts after not 
having acted, as obseiw alion shows. I Iowiw er, A Iga/ali does not explain in what wav such a 
requirement would apply to God, and his immutability In particular 1 he philosophers call 
God a maker but bv sheer metaphor and, I litre fore, their claim thai God is a maker is em pi v. 
A Iga/ali seems to imply that the essential characteristics ol a human agent or maker apply 
to God univocally. 

The third aspect of the analvsis of agencv locusts on the common relation between an 
agent a nil I lit res nil of his att, as posited In the philosophies, i e , l lull both mi agent and 
its effect must be one. This stems from a Neoplatonic dictum that from the one only the 
one proceeds. The philosophers deem God to be one in every respect. In order to explain 
how plurililv arises Ironi such strict oneness, thtv posit intermediaries. According to them, 
iiiiiltiplicitv in act can only stem: (1 ) From different acling powers, just as we do through 
l lit appt l nr-. e power ».\ hich ililkrs I rom wh.u w e Jo through I he irasi iblt. (2 ) Irom diik-r- 
t-nl matters, as the sun whitens washed garments but darkens people's facts; (.>) from 
dillertiit instruments or tools, (4) or from mediation, the one agenl doing one sole act, and 
that act in its turn Itht Arabic uses the same term for the act and its result) producing 
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another, etc. '1 hough Alga/ali tines not say so, the first three candidates for explaimiii: 
multiplicity already assume it. Anyway, in the case of God's creation of the world, the 

On I- cannot act through ;i multiplicity nf pmn-is since he is perfectly one, nor can he act on 
pie-e\isi ing matters Hi- by me;ins of instruments that would precede their nivn creation. 
'] hcrtlort, tile onh possibilin left is mediation through a series ni inlermctliaries, each 
of a different kind. 

Algazali shows that tin- principle ill ill (rum one onlv imi proceeds kails In endless incon- 
sistent ies. It one follows ilit principle, then one e.in lie 1 , 1 1 gn e .in ,n t ■ ■ ki ill of .1 mull iplii it'-, 
iif beings nt tile same kind or species, ;md if one docs not strictly follow it, then one has 
alreinh compromised it. The philosophers, already at the level of the first intelligence, i.e., 
1 he his 1 in termed inn, ,u t ■ -pt .1 i.cn.iin ntultiplii ilv, at least in that intelligence's objects of 
1 In mi: In, '.'.hit h gives rise to ihe triadic Aviceiinan emu nation. Even in the first emanation, 
i.e., the first intelligence, I here is a meeting point of oneness and multiplied i iiiul a slippage 
in I he application ol the principle. Therefore, " hv noi jettison this print iple altogether and 
assume such meeting points to God himself 5 This would ensure his knowledge ol a 
mn lii pi it if. ni ji.ii 1 lit uliirs, ietpi ircd Inr his being ,1 true a gem, at ling through "ill. 

In order to save God's perfect ontiitss, A ristoi It had draslitalb I i mile J his knowing to 
sell- know letlge. Aviteiina himself kit compelled to introduce some multiplicity in God's 
kiin'i Itilgt and had broadened it to encompass unK crsals. Alga/ali concludes that the 
ph ill "i op Iters' tllorl in magnify ( iod has hat kit red in leading them to negate evt-rvihing out 
understands I v. giv.n ntss. "The 1 , hait rendered his slate approximating ihal of tin tle.nl 
person who has no Information of what lakes place in the world, differing hum the dead, 
however, only in His self-awareness" (1997, n. 58). The God of the philosophers is 
"half-dead" so to speak, and, therefore, no agent or maker. 

Alga/ali brillianlh crilici/es and udiiules the Xtoplaimi it piuitiplc thai 1mm iht nm 
only one proceeds, hut carefully refrains from offering a solution to the problem of how 
iniiltiplit itv arises from oneness. He rejects the axiom that it is impossible for two things to 
proceed from out since 1 1 is known neil her ill rough necessity nor through theoretical lellt-t- 
lion. I I e ncc "what is there to prevent out from saving that the First Principle is know ing, 
powerful, willing; that He does [or actsj as He wishes, governs what He wills, creates things 
ihal are varied .is n ell as 1 hings that ,u e homogeneous .is 1 It 'v ills and in the '.vav 1 It 'v ills-" 
( 1 '-I 1 -'", 11. A 1 ) A Iga/ali ill en adds: ' uivt-sl igal ing ihe manner ol the act's proceeding I rum '.iml 
through will is presumption and coveting ol what is unattainable" (ibid.), let such an act 
presupposes 'lull's know ltd ge ol particulars, his ability to spttilv one of two inJiscern iblts, 
whith cnnslilules in 1 is an aspect ol the will. Note ihal In most ol his attempts to preserve 
a true voluntary causation for God, Alga/ali gi\ es priority lo the will. I lis dodging ihe issue 
of lion- mulliplicitv arises from ihe one is maddening, but he reiterates his warning thai his 
stance is purely critical. 

Besides affirming the necessity to distinguish voluntary acts from natural causation, the 
llnitl discussion claims that a true agent must act through will and that the act must be 
leiiipm .ilh originated. As for tht common relation between the agetil and its act, it cannoi 
be based on the avium that from the one only the one proceeds and, ihcrtloiv, mediation 
is no solution for explaining how mulliplicitv siems from otit-ness. Alga/ali may hint that 
some taint kind of multiplicity must be assumed in God, particularly to endow him with 
tht knowledge required fur his acting through will. This raises the delicate issue of tht 
relation between God's essence and his attributes. 

In the fourth discission, Alga/ali maintains that one should logically claim either that 
ihe work! is teinporalb originated and so musl have a maker or thai tht- world is tlernal and 
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■ I need iif a maker. I Ik- philosophers' a item pi in assesa hull] lh.il ihe ».\ urld Is denial 
a maker that is a nceessarv being who is no real agent tails because (lie very notion 
y being is unintelligible. This claim reminds one of Hume's similar assertion, 
i 17 attacks the philosophers' claim llial (he heavens ate an animal that obeys 
Clod through ciivular motion. As our soul volnntarilv mnves our hodv towards iis ji'ual, so 
dues I he Ik- a> cnlv animal in order to worship the Lord uf the world. Such volimtan act aims 
at an enel. As earlier Aka/ali acknowledged that CI oil cannot act fur an end, the analuiiv 
hi.-tui.-cn Clod's volunlarv aelion and that i if one oi his csva Hires tails, a I least in some respect. 
I'll il"->"ph'.-i s ;_ r.mi in the heav.-ns L o nee i veil as .in animal, w hii.li wills anil know s, the vol- 
ts ill a rv aiiciitv of which thev ileprii e CI i nl. A ka/ali claims lie re that it is not impossible ih.it 
the heavens lie an animal hist thai this cannot lie lain'.™ thi'insiih s'ational proof For the 
|-li 1 1 'Snphefs, a motion is c-itluT natural, euiupiilsorv, or voluntary. A process ul eliiiiisi.nsi.ai 
k-ails In the cniii. I lis inn that the Ilea' ens mn\ e I h i< ni;ih will. ] J 1 1 j 1 . 'Sophci s el nil mate ihe pos- 
sihiiin thai Cioil moves the heavens eompulsot ih hi ariasiie,!' ih.il sueh eomptilsorv motion 
entails thai (.luil treats dial Imdv difliTentlv iVum the vvav he treats all I lie other bodies anil, 
1 hes'eloie, has an .iliilitv in J ii tele ill i.iie hem een iiidisieniihks A h: a/all ci 'toilers mm auain 
1 hat 1 he aliililv to sjiecil v one indiscernible res Is in the "ill ;\nd, therefore, can he ail nftiiiil 
to God who may move the heavens compulsorilv. ' I' here lore, the heavens need not be 
conceived as an animal. 

In i uiii Iumiiii, \ Iga/ali criticizes the philosophers fur blurring the distinction between 
natural and voluntary causes and for depriving God of voluntary agenev and, thereby, 
■.in i ■ i level close to ihe inanimate. Netcssar 1 . ctnasialiusi, besides not explain- 

ing niultitilit il>, reduces Clod's ayencv in naliis , al causation. I nanimale thmiis e an not ael bin 
God sureh does. 
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Alhacen 

DAVID C. LINDBERG 



Alhacen <b. 965; d. ca. 1040), Abu 'All al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn al-HavCham, known in 

( .hrisl inn kuropc as A Mm ecu Uniimuuslv, A lha/i-nt, ».\ is burn in 1 lasra in J died in I jairo. 
An enormous! v talented natural jiliilnsi iphoi 1 mi J matlu-mal ieian, A Ihaceii is km inn to have 
written appriixiiuatch 140 treatises on m^llit-nnil ic;;l, astronomical, and optical topics, 
several of which were translated into Latin. Alhacen's western influence depended 
primarily on his izreal optical treatise, !.)■: .o/v,7,7v« or Perspectiva. 

Alh:n.i.-n ".as ihointejih. ncqtiainicd '.viili the principal viorks ivpivsenl ini; l he- major 
(.ireck opiinil traditions, ('hese traditions disagreed not nu-rdi about theoretical matters 
such ns the nature of light or the diivclinnalin of visii in-causing v-.\\ s, hut ilso about the cri- 
teria n tlu-nrv needed to sntistv in order In be judged successful: physical or ciusal criteria 
for Aristotle and his followers, mathematical erilena for hit did mil Ptolemy, and anatomi- 
cal and pli: siolo«ical criteria for Cialcn and the pin sici.uis. Kelusni"' to cast his lot with 
any one set ofcriteria ami the visual iheorv it ■.pawned, Alhaeen set out to meriie all three 
into a single unit: a comprehensive iheorv of vision capable oi satisfying all three kinds of 

Delivering on this promise proved a formidable challenge. 1 he challenge was not pri- 
marilv empirical, lliouiih at evirv point Alhacen tool, empirical Jala seriouslv as measures 
of theoretical adequacy I lis project required him to submit the theoretical claims on which 
the various traditions "ere founded to careful scrutiny and criticism. lie "as obliged 
to idcntih. error, adjudicate rival claims, crnfl compromises, and construct arguments, '['lie 
goal was to demonstrate the mutual compalibiliiv of the core achievements (corrected as 
netessarv lot A lisioiciians, P. tit lid cans, anil (. i aleinsis. 

A I h:i i. ell's thi-ori oi \ is in n is u mli 'uh led I v his jircausl opl ic.il achievement. Rejecting the 
theories of ihe cxtramissionists, h in lid and Ptokmv, v. hi . atlrihuleil \ isimi tu ravs emulat- 
ing from the observcr 1 s eye, Alhacen assigned ihc cause of vision (follow ini; Arislotlel to 
in u ■urn itled ravs, whii h pass from risible object to observer's- eye, where they stimulate the 
visual power. The rays efficacious in vision are those, he argued, lhal fall on the eye 
perpendicularly and enter without refraction, one from each point of ihe visible object 
1 bene, he d cm u n st! a led, form a cone oi rays with the nli|etl as base and apex in ihe eye 
At one stroke, Alhacen thereby joint-il ihe mathematical analysis nf ihe evlramissiumsls 
(associated with the visual cone) to ihe causal and physical concerns nf Aristotle and ihe 
intromissionists Set, in its lulk developed limn, within the anatomical and physiological 
framework of the Galenic tradition, Alhaecn's iheorv achieved ihe unification he sought 
( dump lulled In Ki.idt H HA< <)\, II dominated western thought until the seventeen I h century 
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AbuYusufYa'qub ibn Ishaij Al-Kindi (d. ca. 870) was born at Che end of the eighth century 
or the beginnng of the ninth century of the common era (that is, the end of the second 

cent tin iif thi- I li-girian age I. I'll is pi-rii nl big an stvernl decides after I lit null ing t<i pnvi tr 
iif i jii 1 A has siil di nastv supported bv lilt Muslims ul l-V-rsia, i di nastv ninth mniv in Lei-ping 

'A ill] 1 lit fill 111 re '.'I till' l-Yl'simis I ha II i hi- Omnia vad di nasn I in. I been. The . mil illg in puYi tr 

nt thi' Abassid ilvnastv was ;in important development, providing support fur iuttll.'.l u.ii 
pursuits within the Islamic empire, cspctiallv I'm iht study nt medicine, astronomv, mill 
m .it litm.iliis. Tilt Near Kast, m ii IV! i >i' r, which ihe A rahs h;ul conquered during the hi-^i li- 
ning of the expansion of [slam, was already dei-ph influi-nttil bv (.1 ivi-k culture. Pillowing 
upon the conquests of Alexander llie (.ileal; centuries later, during the theological con- 
troversies uf the Christian churches nt lilt fourth ccnlurv, pan ul' tin logical works of 
Aristotle had even been translated into Syriac, the cultural language of the area. 

During the period of Alkindi's birth, a number uf scientific and philosophical texts 
became available anil were being' studied in connection with the intellectual disciplines ul 
grammar, law, and die nlng *., which h.til ahcaib bten i-si.iblishcd in Islam. In spite uf tilt 
pi tdi 'in ina n I i'tl ii:' inns cm rents of thought, the Abassid caliphs undertook a culm nil police 
ustlul tiii' tlie f in 1 ih era nee of their political power: thev favored the expansion of the new 
'"foreign" disciplines, notable bv i-ntoui'aging translations of sciiiitilit anil philosnpltii ,il 
lews li'iim Greek into Arabic a nil support iiig stliulars who ilevuted th em selves In the sluilv 
of such text's (Gulas 14S1N). Aiming al the same practical goal oi upholding their political 
]"i'.vei', i hi- caliph al-.M a'miiii and his stiiei-ssoi' al-.M uiasim also supported, vjuurouslv and 
at limes brutalb, llie theological parte uf the M u'ta/ilifes, who were sympathetic towards 
I'll 1 1 ■s./plr-. in se\ ci'.il regards. \\ e must bear in mind this intellect ual ami spiritual setting 
in which Alkindi worked, for he was in favor under bnth of llie caliphs mentioned; there- 
at ter, he fell i ii t ii disgrace under the seen nd successor uf al-M uiasim ami died around llie 
time of the birth of ALFARABI. 

The enormous and complex enterprise ul translations began al the outset of the ninth 
ceitiuii a nil continued mil il 1 he beginning ul I he ii-n(li iciiluiv I .'tiring this period, all llie 
pii ili 'Soph ic.il and scientific works then Liiuw n and .i\ ailabli- wv-re iranslaied I mm I. i reel, into 
Svi'iac and Arabic. A Ikindi himself was part of thisi- translation ct forts; he had a translation 
made of Aristotle's lli'^f/i'i'siii and On llie Heiivais as well as some of Proclus' writings, 
while he also had "improved" the translation of the apocryphal work The Thenln-fv nf 
Aiisl'ilie. His own philosophy was nourished on the reading of Greek sources, but it was 
far li'om being a mere sequel In Greek thought or a restatement of it, as some historians 
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hiivk.- suggested. But before entering into tin- question of the character of Alkindi's 
ph il' ■suphv, "c should note ['hut Ik' whs a scholar of wide learning. Ilis abundant oirpus 
contains works on mathematics and medicine " herein lit- showed undeniable origiiialitv, 
i-i|ki i ii I J v in pharmacolugv and up ties (R a shed 1 ,|1 '7). I" hi- catalogue of bis works ton ml in 
the bio-bibliographical stink ol al-Nadim contains m-arlv 2 nil lilies, must of which are mra 
lust. Si mi L- liltv o( liis w neks l ft ate J philosopln (to which we should add the commentaries 
mi A ri stnl k-'s Oi-^,ii:ni! ;is being liv him si 1 1 I, onl\ fifteen nrsiiiif these.- works, In nv ever, have 
come down to us anel have been published. 

The manner in which A Ik in J i aligned hi in sell in relation in (J reck thought, ami, by the 
same tnken, the manner in which he innceived of ami pursued his life as a philosopher, arc 
bcsl expressed in Ilis principal work, Tlw Book oj Fii'st ! 3 li:/n<i:p/r.\ dedicated tu the caliph, 
al-.\ I if insini; perhaps we should sav that his nut look is best expressed in the pan ul his work 
that survives (the first part, which is divided into lour chapters), since, according to certain 
h is 1 uric ul veil nesses, it " as originallv much longer. The first lilies present philosophv as ''the 
highest of the human arts" and first philosophy as '"the science of the First Truth which is 
the cause of every truth. 11 Alkindi says elsewhere that the second is the science of the first 
cause. The reader, he gi\ es a quite general outline of an \i\ era II theoretical svsle-m bv en mi- 
ni era I ing the four causes (matter, form, agent, and cm!) as "ell as the four '"scientific ques- 
tions 11 {Does it exist?. What is it?, What soi t is it', and Why?) and claims that to know the 
causes of a thing is to determine its gemis, species, and difference. Accordingh, the firsl 
page ol his work as well as its title plan I m t-i h.imework of A ristoile's philosophv as 
lilleied ihriiugh I'oi'phvrv and, as certain details indicate, the Alexandrine commentators. 
'1 he remainder of the first chapter is replete wuh praise for the ancient philosophers who 
'"hav e smoothed out for us the pathwavs of truth" ill rough the work ihev pursued over the 
centuries. Our I ask is ''to acquire the trulh from wherever it mav arise, even if it conies from 
nations disiani in place and different from our own; what the ancients expressed fullv we 
should explain in llu- most direct ami accessible nuiiner, but '.elial t lic-x have not fullv 
expressed wi skoukl > oiiipklc, lollo" mg the language and the custom of the present time." 
There is no need to , i iiu i/e plnloso|div — here Alkindi gives a sharp reproof of those ". ho 
icvik philosophy inasmuch as philosophy contains "the science of Sovereignty and the 
science of Uniiiii" (that is in say, tlic.logv) and the science of virtue; in a word, philoso- 
phv contains if rh.it '"the true I'rophcts" have taught I Ilis is clear: philosophy ihe si ience 
that the ancients (the /'.'./>././, from a word Iransliteraling the Greek term 'philosophv ") 
deviluped, em om passes in Us entire!} the same i on ten I that the books of the prophets do. 
I Ience, what is needed is In accept philosophy ami carry it forward to its completion in 
the effort to recover, following the phikisiiphn al path, the truths alreadv expounded in 
revelation. The last point remains implicit in the text of Alkindi under discussion, but 
appears clear h enough in I lie bod\ of Ins philosophu al work. 

This first pail uf Tk: Buvk tij J-'ust i'hilw.ph;- is, in a sense, a manifesto, ending with a 
general statement of the program that the three other parts of the work begin to put into 
]> fact ice. A I the outset of the second of tl> >. p. ■ I -, ■■ s . > rations of method are inl rod need. 
Alkindi first distinguishes between the kilo" ledge ol the senses and kilo" ledge of the in fel- 
led, the latter being a knowledge acquired " ithotit deplov ing images, lull gained rather bv 
l Hilling a" j\ I io i n images, hv cr\ branch of 1. no" ledge his ils own pro]ier melhoil, one thai 
is entirely disiiin i hum that emploi eel bi oilier bram lies ol 1. no" ledge. 

With these distinctions in place, Alkindi passes imniedialclv to the characteristics of the 
eternal: the eternal is alone necessarv, it docs not come forth from jn\ other cause. It does 
not have a genus, It neither corrupts nor changes, and it is necessarllv perfect. Thereupon, 
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having shown ill. K Hi i In nl\ i. .m l'i- in liii il'..- in .id . A Ik in i-l] mlri', ili.u r 1 1 . ■ ", mUl is nui elci'iul 
since body, movement, and time hai i' no mutual priority and mini' of these continuous quan- 
tities can iii infinite. I Ik world lias begun and will conn' to an end. L p to this passage- ol 
his text, A I Li nd i is g en era I h. faithful to A rislollc; at this point. In breaks '-villi him and aligns 
himself with the Christian Alexandrian, JOHM PHH.OPONUS, who hail written a critique of 
Proclus on the issue of the eternity of the world. This doctrine is quid.- important for 
Alkindi, who wrote throe chapters upon the same subject, where he came to the same 
conclusion (1950, pp 186-93, 194-8, 201-7; 1998, pp. 136-47, 150-5, 158-65). 

In chapter 3, he shows dialccticallv ill ill one ihing caniml be the cause of its own essence; 
Ik- ilist inguisbes between "hut is essential mid non-c-sscnrial within a thing. At thai poini, 
Ik- displays a theoretical redirection u| tapital importance, turning hum Aristotle to Nco- 
platonism by placing the concept of the One at the center of his thought. He lists the ways 
in w hi ih the predicate 'one' niin lie attributed In a sulijecl. \\ e Co tiki sav that species, genus, 
and incident are each one, but such unity that is In them is associated with a mtiliiplii it'-, 
that is inlierenl to them. As a matter of fact, no created tiling is able lo lie puiv!'. multiple 
or purelv unitary; each thing shares at one and the same time in imin anil plurality and the 
association ol' the two principles ol' unite and plurality in a thing is the effect of a cause 
distinct hum the thing in question: ihat nitisi is the cause ul the thing's existence and ol 
its snli sis fence, a thing thai itself is absolutely one. 

The fourth chapter establishes ih at there is neither a great absolute nor a small absolute; 
ih at the One is not a number; and I hat everv predication ol quant in is relative and ivsl rii led 
to one genus. As a result of these rather length v dim mis trillions, the li lie due appears as 
eternal, absolute, I;k king am pluraliiv; hence wi cannot all rib lite lo it anv of I he pru.liiales 
.'i it i i "■ 1 1 1 .ilile to other things. It is the first cause of the unite "ithin things anil which i-xisl 
because liii it v Notes down upon llieni, arising from the True One The One is the Creator, 
for creation consists in this gill ul unilv, which, w iihui the domain ol created things, i 
necessarily bound up with multiplicity. 

If we consider the overall scheme of this first part of The 
find that Alkindi is faithful within the work to the program 
welcomes the results arrived at by Greek philosophers; no 
fundamental concepts u| A t isiui U-'s plulusiiph'.. (i In.- >. ■ 
act/ potency, and cause/effect, as well as the list of the four ca 
the One, a notion essential to the Neoplatonic outlook and om 
a transition from the- phvsics and the mitaphvsics of Aristotle t 
rendered harmonious « nil iIk I tut dame null i log ma of 1 slam, the dogma ul I he divine iinitv 
ii nil the dii nil unicilv. Hul 1 1 is also just one of the points upon w hich ihe theologians divide 
l hemsi.-lves; some allow us to say, in accord with traditional doctrine, that, though God 
remains one, he has attributes, such as science and power, whereas others, such as the 
M it 't,i/ Miles in w hum .illusion w as made earlier in the work, affirm that such a I tributes are 
i ileum p.] i ihii- w nil the divine unity. \ el, in the last few lines of the first part of the The fi»-.- !■: 
of First Philosophy we find these words: "the True One is indeed above these attributes that 
ascribe to Ilim what belongs to the order of becoming." This is one of the points of 
agreement between Alkindi :ind the M u'ta/ilircs. Cc-rlain historians have thought that the 
philosopher, alreiuh closelv cunnecteil with ihe caliphs, who hail made ol Mu'la/iiism an 
of lici.il duel line, jiro less id the same views. ( )ther historians, however, make the observation 
that he stands apart from them on several points, notably in physics where he lolluws 
Aristotle. I le "rule a I realise, now lost, to refute ''thusc- who believe thai a hudv is nidi vis- 
ible"; vet, for all the theologians, whellior M u'ta/ililc-s or not, the existence of atoms was an 
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essential point. \\ hilt we can say wilh ivnainrv is thilt Alkindi showed ;in importanl degree 
iif agreement, albeit i i["[l\ on certain points, between thi.- theological school in question and 
urn in ihtmis nt Greek plnlosophv, espet iallv in regard in i lis 1 Out. It is signi1k.ini th.it the 
1 1 1 1.- 1 > 1 1 1 ;j. i -i i » al-As'ar7 accused the Mu'ta/ilites nt being "tin- brothers nf philosophers," 
because "thev thought, without daring tu state us much, that God was mcrch an i-ssinec 
and nothing more." 

In general, tlien, Tlu- Boat of First Philosophy poses the relation of dependence and the 
J 1st i ut tit 'it between the world and God from tht viewpoint of ontology. A very short work 
that considers the relationship nt ci calurelv dependence from the viewpoint of cilkienl 
causalllv is tht FptttL' mi the T/at, Fust, iiiiil P.:i/.::i Agitit dikl mi tin- !X:/ii!.:ii! -t^iiit irliuii 
is dii .-infill !]y Fytiirsimi. 'I'htre ;irt two mink's of action, according to Alkindi: (1) tu make 
ill mil's lit simple, (>) tu exercise an action upon them. The first tvpc of action is proper to 
God alone; the second should be understood in two senses since we should distinguish 
between the True A sent which acts without anvlliing tlst acting upon it, i.e., God, and the 
'"agents hv extension." The first among the latter agents receives the action of God and 
thereupon comrminicatts that ;ulion to another, which, in ti 
to a third, etc; the causal process as communicated through the agents by 
longer, however, truly an action. In fact, creatures do nothing but transmit among them- 
selves "hat llitv have received and thus do not act, but rather suffer action. The Fpist/i is 
too short for us to discern the solutions that might be given to the problems it raises, but it 
dots orient us in two different directions. First, ii raists issues ol cosmology, suggesting the 
kind "i hie i .1 1'..' 1 1 n.-.j I tin i\ cist ivh' >se struct lire a i til del a i Is A II, mill sketches on I In other 'i oiks 
Stcoiiil, it leads its into tlu'oloii'i. jml Alkindi's thought regarding the billowing issue: if 
everv action results immediatelv trom tht action of God, what hitonu-s ol human aclivitv 
and, more part leu larh, human fret choice:' The M ti'ta/ihles, dil bring on this mailer from 
ii til era I theological opinion, used to claim thai man is I he ''creator of his own acts," that is 
to site, tree; only on such a condition would man bt responsible lor his on n actions and be 
rig hi Iv pun is lied or rewarded hv Goil (divine just ice being .1 principal part ol their ilottrine). 
'I he /;/'.■'.'','/. ■';.■ .■'//.' 7 ,' .■'■'.' -I.'-. .■■.■■■■'. placed b\ al-NailTm .nib nig the 1 hcologkal n riiiitgs ul A II, iitili, 
dots not appear to be headed in this direction and this would be a point upon which the 
] l hil"Sophei in i;j it i distinguish his vltws Irom ibost of the M n'ta/ilitts. liut we t annul real I v 
tell since we would have to be more fully acquainttil than we are with works that do not 
survive; we know that Alkindi wrote an Epistle on Free Choice, but it is lost (as an aside, we 
should note that he also wrote on astrology, a practice in which he engaged). 

The abstract concepts of motion are discussed in the cosmolugkal chapters. The Epistle 
nt: t/ii Pins I . n: lit in n a/ tiii' Fust B"iit\ v. host til It it rises Irom a wrsc of the Koran about '"the 
star that bows down," shows, through a ri grille reasoned chain of arguments, that the heav- 
en l\ spin re is .1 Ii vini; being endowed with reason, the agent cause of living things subject 
lo generation and corruption, anil is not Itsell generated but rather created by God for a 
ile term in til amount of tinit 1 1 his list point Alkindi olten ilistusses anil it is a theme of the 
Mu'tazilites). The general structure of the universe is reflected in the "little world" that is 
man and therein lies for Alkindi one of the things that provides the greatest evidence for 
'"trui a nil ptTttel pov. er" ol God, v. hum lie tails ''the (. i en tin us. " Tins divine name, '\ hieh 
is also found in the Koran, calls to mind Plato's Tiniiie/is, a work availablt in Arabic in tht 
lor m of a su mi n an derived Irom (.i lien's ", risings Stieh ,iniui geiii es ol t 1 1 eel. philosoph'-. 
and Koranic sources are not unusual in Alkindi. He also says, in this chapter and elsewhere, 
thai Goil created the world in the best possible manner, thus picking up a theme of 



Mu'tazilite theology. We find the same theme once again in the Epistle on the Proximate 

C:ittii: a j (.i-iii'i./linii !iml Ciimtptitii:, written prim' to I hi.' /;'/:■ ,%'.'l' tin l J in.<!<ii:<t!:ui,\ bul w h k h 
■•hi i u Itl l"l !■.'".■ ii :ii. I.' i i\l in -i in [lit logical order '■ 'I pii.sc m ii Inn I, nl mm mm- k, onk [he [irsi 
chiipl'L-j 1 of I'Ik' Ii irniL-r survives. A rislotelian phvsics turn is Iks tin- Itmdamciilal concepts: 
the 1 1 mi 1 call si- s, llu fmir elements, and ihe liiiir i\ pes i>( mm inn. After describing (lie pro- 
perties "( the I'mir elements, Alkinili shows that generation and corruption arise partiall: 
iiuiii smiHi hmg besides ilu- i.- km in is themselves I In- ■■. ariatimi of lint anil cold, Jrv and 
wcl depend upon tilt distance, 'a liii.li changes liuin one season tu another, of llu 'licavcnlv 
substances." In this fashion bodih changes .111- wrought upmi which the "acts of flic soul" 
depend, 1 litis 1 here is .1 cliini i'l causes and eikets, en 011 11 passing the mo', em cms ■.■[ 1 he stars, 
1 lie climate. I In diltcivnl phvsiolngies ol human beings, their psveliolugital altitudes, ami 
their moral dispositions. The sun and the planets are the causes of our being anil, more 
genera 1 1 v, of the items subject to general ion and imTiiption; (lie nuivemeiils ul i he sun and 
the moon will continue to be the conserving causes ul ilu Miioiis biological species until 
the end predestined by the Creator. 

The works that we have examined helung simultaneously, io nielaphvsics anil physics 
in their cusmolugical dimension; other works also belong tu ihesc areas, namelv the works 
that deal with the soul. In a short chapter Alkindi establishes that there exist incor- 
poreal snhsiaiKes ('/'/,-,/,' ,''/,', ■'. li.Yii! //.■ •n[-n:\ , i! .'■'«/'.« C;7. : ,v.«, in I'-'.stt, pp. 2fo— '■>), which are 
suiils 111J spciics (i he la tier "leilist" as peel ul A II. iiidi's piiilusuph 1 . w aria ills close e\i mi- 
nation). In several works, he treats psvchologc, noetic and cschalologv, but lie keeps close 
to the thought of the Greek philosophers in these works; it is their philosophical psychol- 
ogy that he shows himself capable ul reading crilicallv in such wurks as .-I II ml: mi the 
Suit!, Biiii/y Sii/iiinitiiZi'J wherein he inquires into the Aristotelian and Platonii dclin iir ms 
of the soul. 

The Epistle on the Nature of Sleep and Rest (1950, pp. 293-311) is an independent con- 
1 ribiiliun in the A risioielian ps\ clink ig\ tradition (/>. :.-i: hi:,i, the /■'..■■ , 1 ..■ 1:. i in in!: ■■>, anil their 
commentaries!, where we tine! an allnsiun io Joseph's J ream (see the Koran, 1 2.44— t ). '['his 
work was translated into Latin in the twelfth century as was the Epistle on the Intellect. Like 
ihe 1 hapter on sleep anil rest, the chapter on the intellect is based on l.iieck jihilosophii.il 
1 rail ni' mi; A IkinJi draws up. .n Plato and A risiuile 11 [lie outset ol ihe work, bin real I v die 
D: :tn:n\i of A risiotle pruvides the frame and concent of (he text. Alkindi begins by listing 
four ilifferent senses of the term 'intellect 1 : the intellect always in act; the intellect in potency 
(this pertains to ihe sou It; ihe intellei 1 1I1.11 pav.es in rht soul frmn pnitnt v Id ail, and the 
inlellect 'that we call the second." The analog i between sense and inlellet'l, sensation and 
intellection corresponds to the ilualil* of forms as sensible and intelligible Ihe soul's 
acquired inlellect comes torrh from (he tirst intellect, ''the speciliolv ol things (hat are 
alwavs in act." Lastly, Alkindi gives a list ol lour intellects slightly different than those 
1 iiiiitini 1 ileJ earlier: the intellect that is ihe cause and principle of all intelhg itilt-s and of 
the secondare intellects"; the second intellect, which is in potency, the acquired oiellect 
once it is in act "which the soul uses and makes evident to us"; and the intellei 1 'which is 
evidently something apart from the soul and esisis in act lor a thing other than itself" 

The noetic thought nt A I kin ill is, as w e see, lucated properlv in a line nf Aristotelian ism 
moililieJ uniler Platonic intluences; we find mure evidence for (his interpretation in an 
epistle recent Iv trinsl.iieil, entitled > Ii: I hi itii:tiii/'/\n:tc ilii/i ili.: suit/ hits nj ir/ttii :i jut in-.i/v 
had in the world of the intellect once it has passed into the world of perception, and its remem- 
brance of what it had in the world of perception when it passes into the world of the intellect 
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(Lndress 1 L ' S| 4|. In tlii 1 . work, Alkindi takes up a notion, traceable to Plato, of cognition as 
remembrance i'l knowledge prior to this life. The same Platonic UiL-nu- is iust lis evident in 

J lc\l bearing ;i Strange IllK Slgllilii ;llll title iillii.ll slloiiS lilt miMtllc ni Platonic llllil 

A ristoteliaii inilueiiccs, rhc D/si'mirsi' tin lb-: mill: ,i mmmtity nj Pliitn. Aiislti'.ic, diiJ t,ili,:i- 
philosophers (1950, pp. 272-80). In this work, Alkindi treats, first of all, the nature of the 

suiil, ".i subs Linci which innu-s trinii iIk' substance of the Creator as radiance docs (mm 
the sun," and shows thut it is immortal. The second p;irt of rhc work is both moral and 
csehalulogEcal; (lie kci idea is that the soul shoukl detach itself from the hmlv and pui'ii'. 
itself so as to be able to pass "into the light of its Creator" at death; if the soul is not 

purl lie J, it "ill h;ive to undergo various trials after death so as to obtain the vision of God, 
but there seems to be no notion of hell in Alkindi's scheme (Genequand 1988, Jolivet 1996). 

'1 he present lite is, I hen, a "place ul passage," "a bridge" tow arils a Ilk- to miiir, this theme 
is taken up once again in the Epislh: mi lit: i/:,::n:s «/ keeping sttiliKsi ,/! hay, a work that is 
l hem, nil. ,illi a nil stvlisticallv close to the moral exhortations of Greek literature. A I kind i 
exhorts us not to grow sad at the losses we must suffer in the present lite, suite ihis lite is 
onlv a passageway, we might to prepare ourselves inste.id for the tuture lite anil ihe happi- 
ness "e shall merit, just as sea travellers at a port of call on an island should nm remain 
there, forgetting that they are there onlv as travellers and not as inhabitants. 

Finally, leaving' aside the / /■. ■■/ ■/ /.■■■■■. '. ■■■■■■■ ui i|uesl i' in idle auihciuicil 1 . ii ilh its com- 

plicated ilistuiLtions, let us look at the iipnt/i nil tilt' i:iin:! : tr nj Arifhittt V irrilwgf ttihl irk ill 
someone needs to know to begin philosopky (1950, pp. 363-84; 1938). This is a work in which 
1 he basis ol A Ikindf s ihuughl ii nils its expressiuii, a nil its sir net lire, which one m.iv at firs I 
sigh I inul surprising, is acluallv quite master! ul. In the firs I part, A Ikindi lisf, ihe works of 
Aristotle, subdivided into four categories: logic, phvsics, psychology, and metaphysics (the 
lasi two being covered bv periphrases); except fur the (.*if'i',i>i'.v.f, ihis is simplv an enumer- 
ation oj the works Inllo'v eil bv a mention of the ethical writings. The second part prescribes 
that philosophic.il sun.h shoukl begin with ihe si nib. ol mat hem a i ics, ihal is, with the sluilv 
of the classical Jiiti-.lir.nai:, and shows how the diflcrcnl branches of the latter constitute 
eiitirch the knowledge oi all substances anil their accidents anil hence are indispensable fur 
piiili'S'iphic.il snub' riicreaiter, Alkinili passes ahrnptlv on to a third pari, distinguishinc 
in it between '"human knowledge" acquired through much effort and length ul studv and 
''divine science" which God ..umiiiimii.atcs instaiiianeoiisl', to the prophets. I'o show thai 
the two lorms of knowledge are actnallv in accord, he devotes two entire pages to com- 
menting upon tour verses of a chapter ot the Koran. Finally, in the last part of the l:p:stL\ 
he divides the sciences of the t/ntiihiiiiiu; in terms of their being sciences ot quantity 
and quality, showing lion- we shutikl .i ] -p. [ . j.i>. 1 1 the "science of philosophy" bv associating 
m .it hem.it ieal kiiuw ledge with particular works of A ristotle; he gives a sum ill a rv of each of 
them so as lo display the aulhorial ''intention" behiiiil ihim. 

Along these lines, we should mention his account of the Metaphysics: the intention 
of A rislutk- in lhal 'vork. quiie sigiiitieaiilh, is in treat oi "the imicili ol God, lo expound 
His beautiful names, and to show that He is the agent and final cause of the universe, the 
God and Regent oi the universe." in this passage, as in the philosophical eummentan on 
the Koranic verses that precedes it, we recognize an echo of a page of the Bnt:l: mi Fiisl 
I'll, 'nm /:■/,■;■ where Alkindi emphasizes lhal the teaching ul philosophy is compatible 
with the message ul ihe prophets. This problem oi the relationship between religion and 
piii]"S'>phv will find its place once again, in different forms anil with different solutions, 
in Alfarabi, AYtCENNA, and AYERROES; in this respect, as in so many others, Alkindi remains 
the originator of Arabo-lslamic philosophy. 
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Abu Biikr Muhammad ibn Zakaril' al-RazT (in Latin Rhazes, b. ca. 865, d. ca. 925), physi- 
cian and philosopher, was Persian but wrote mostly in Arabic. Director of the hospital in 

R:i\ v (Persia), hi.- kcpl a diari of clinical observations, and penned medical treatises (tor 
instance, nil smallpox) that wo re translated into Latin. Most lit his pbilosuphital works arc 
no longer extant, except lor TL: Pluhifuphi-. ■:>/ /.,'/■', Th-: Sp:t:!iui! Mi\h, :ni\ Dniil-ts <>n dilii:, 
and a few others. 

His denial of revelation and his lack of reverence for A ristot k- i so I an J him. This inde- 
pendence ill mi ml lrii.lii.iies I ha I tiled ic\ .il I slant le philosoph; is not netcssarib A risioieliaii 

Following ii Hellenistic trad i turn, A li'a/i concciv is philosoph v as the medicine of the soul 
'■vhith has lalleii into matter but can be rescued bv intellect, <.iod's great gift to it. God's 
justice I'equlri-s that he nut prb liege inv one with a i\-\ clalinn, but that he cmlnw evervone 
with the in til lei. lual abilities to discover his existence and his main attributes <>t intelligent e, 
justice, and more L mlerstaiidiiig such altribtues ami Clod's losttie oi the cosmit soul 
flints human beings the capacity to imitate divine action hv inferring the proper mural 
pi iiKipks and l heir applital ions. For A Irn/i, iiiitual as " ell as human souls arc ralional, a I 
least to some extent, and he accepts transmigration and shows great concern for the envi- 
ronment. Some of these ideas are prubablv grounded In his I'etlcctinns on Plato's I :i'U/-:n.\ 
on which he may have commented. 

Alrazi is philosophically unorthodox; he claims to be a follower of Socrates and Plato and 
to reject Aristotle's views. Nature is not reallv a cause since a true cause must act hv choice 
and nature is inert. He uses a form of atomism to ground material explanations and was 
very interested in alchemy. 

Philosophy is a wav of life and demands that one serve one's fellow human beings, earn 
one's bread, and encourage other people to look for the truth. As passions distract us from 
i in el lei lual pursuits and from being useful to others, Alrazi tries to convince us to give them 
up. I le does not hesitate In give practical advice and to use rhetorical and emnlinii.il appeal, 
but also hints at serious philosophical positions and sophisticated arguments that would be 
found in more theoretical works. Their loss deprives us ol tulb appreciating I he original if. 
and depth of his unusual views. 
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Anselm of Canterbury 

JASPER HOPKINS 



Anselm (b. 1033; d. 1 109) flourished during the period of the Norman Conquest of England 
(1066), the call by Pope Urban II to the First Crusade (1095), and the strident Investiture 

Con (rovers v. This liiKi ills puk- pill i- J Pi i pi-*; (..i rciiorv \ II , L'rhati 1 1 , and Pasr l~i.il II a^ainsl 
lilt monarclis ol knropc in regard In insl who had lilt riuht - whtlhir kinii'S »r bishops - 
i'> imcsi bishops ami .- i-k-lil" i-'h i ■ ps v.'iih ihcir cecksiastie-1 offices, h is mil surprising ih.n 
R. \\. Si iu (Ik in, Anselm's pri.si.-nl-i.Li 1 . biographer, s peaks of A nsclm's life as covering "one 
nf l Ik- must tin mien I mis periods ul change In kiiinpcan hismrv, comparable in l lit centuries 
of the Reformation or the Industrial Revolution" {1990, p. 4). Yet it is ironic that Anselm, 
'■vhn lituan ;is ;! simple monk slmnniii'v iill desire tor fame, should nonetheless (udav have 
become one of the most famous intellectual figures of the Middle Ages. And it is even more 
ironic that this i udiiiiKnt Lokls true in spite ot tin diet thnl he wrote onlv eleven tre;ilises 
or dialogues (not to mention his three intuit' turns, nineteen pravtrs, and 374 letters). 

Anselm was born in Aosta, today a part of Italy but in Anselm 's time a part of the 
k nv.'.Ji'iri nl 1 in i;. iiikI- 1 in I i.ms usual I v rdcr in him as A ns e hi i ol A nst.i ( '.vIk- ii thev are noi 
referring to him as Sain I Anselm I, w lie re as almost tvervone tlst names him Anselm of Can- 
lei'biirv, after ihe kk-nlil'Ving seat of his architpiscopacy. Most of what we know about 
Anselm's life derives from ihrtc prituarv sourees: his own eollettion ni his k-ticrs and from 
the two informative works Vtlti Ansclmi (/.i/t : uj Am.:!/;-:) ;iik1 Huhn'ht mrcurmn in Anoint 
(Hifinyy a/ R.:,\ : n! i'L'iii.'t m lin^ini:- 1 ), writTcti bv Kadmtr, a monk .it I janlcrburv who was 
A nseim's cnnttmpnrarv '1 o a mueh lesser exieiil, i nil her impressions of A ns elm's [hnuirhi 
m.iv be gleaned from tht I.);:!,/ Anf-hi:: (An.<.:/n;'t SiiywgsU eompik-d in Alexander, ;ilso a 
monk at Caiiicibnrv 

The foregoing sources tell ns (hat Anselm's fuller was Gutidulf; his mother, Ermen- 
bcrga; and his sole sibling, his sister Richeza. After his mother's death (ca. 1050) Anselm's 
relation with his fill her beeame progressivelv more strained - to ihe point [hat lie lell home 
in 1056 and (ravelled within Burgundy and France, perhaps staving "ilh relatives of his 
mother. In 1059, at the age of 26, he arrived at the Benedictine monastery at Le Bee, France, 
where he ;ispii'ed lo stuih will: his compatriot, kaiiiranc ot Pavia, then prior of (he ci mi- 
lium ii". Within a vcar of his arrival he detideil, in lire at pari through I .ant nine's in tin elite, 
lo lake the vows ni a [in ink and to rum in ;il Bee. In I Oo.i, when I .anfrane was ill ail e Abbol 
ni the Abbev of Si. ktienne in Caen, Anselm w;is elected to replace him as Prior of Bee. 
Fifteen years later {September 1078) he was chosen by his fellow-monks as abbot. And 
anoihtr fifteen vears later (March 6, 1093) he was invested as Archbishop-elcct of the see 
nf Ciinlc Hi i in - in vest til against his personal w isIk-s Inn in accordance with wli.ii lit liimscli, 
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along with the others, understood to be the will of God. His consecration to the office came 
on December 4, 1093. 

Ansclm became archbishop at a rime when there were two rival claimants to the papacy, 

each having excommunicated die oilier. Anselm had .ilre,ui\ gi'.cii hi-; allegiance lu Urban 
II, rather than to Clement III; England's King William Rufus (William II, son of William 
file Conqueror) w;is soon [i> du likewise. All rim early on, Ansclm quarrelled ".iih Rulus 
over the service of knighthood that was owed to the king by the Canterbury archdiocese 
because of the lands that it held In permission i under I end ill ism (of the Ret a I ( Kcrlord. 
The quarrel became so grave that Ansclm left England, with William's consent, for a 
self-imposed, three-year exile (November 1097 to September 1100), whose main purpose 
was to confer with (he pope, Urban II. After Anselm's departure Knlns confiscated the 
( ..inlerhurv land- holdings. Upon Rufus's death under suspicious eircunisianccs (A ngusl 2, 
110(1), Ansclm was invited back to England by the new king, Henry I, Rufus's younger 
brother, who promised to restore the Canterbury lands. Ansclm returned, vet fell into 
conflict widi Henry over the issues of homage and of investiture. In April of 1103 Anselm 
;!i:' a in lett England to take counsel of Pope Paschal II, who had become pope (August 13, 
1 1 |l)l -' ) d u riii:: A nselm's previous absence from England, thou th alter Anselm had let l Rome. 
Not until September of lltlli did Anselm once again return to England, liming become 
reconciled with I lenrv, whom he had threatened In cxeommunicalc and whom Ileiirv had 
l hrealeiied not to allow back into the eountrv. Anselm died in Canterbury on April 21, 
1104 and was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. Alter a lire his budv was relocated 'vilhin 
the cathedral, and its whereabouts forgotten. 

Ansclm is lasting I v imporranr nut so much tor his ecclesiastical resoluleness and his tena- 
cious commitment to ilbcrhis ciilcsiac but rather for his abiding intellectual accomplish- 
ments. The primary influences upon his t hi nigh I, apart 1 rum I .an I Vane's tutoring in dialed ic, 
are AUGUSTINE, BOETHIUS, and Aristotle. Anselm knew only portions of Aristotle's philoso- 
phy, 'villi whose i ho ii ghl he v as lamiliai nub ih rough Unci bios' Latin trans la I inns In par- 
ticular, he knew Aristotle's I)-: nileijiicidlmiic and Dt iiil^ums, together with Boethius' 
eommeiilaries i hereon. Fur die mi ore, lie kiic" lioethius' own " orks nn I he hypothetical si I- 
I' ii.-. i sin ( /).. /.■i' ; "". , 7. , ,','.. , ,'.v iv-!!"^ifi: : :i), the categorical s». Hog ism ( I).: r;//u\:isii:'i riiU'itunrn I, as well 
as lioethius' !.)■: ,.^. , .vry/,^/ ,vm.' i 1 pli il'isuph: iii 1 (Tit-: Cni!<ii!ii!ii:i! i'l l J lnlii?-iiphv) and his I iddiiliis 
■liiiihiyi.': i7'li.:ii/n^ii\il I i./i !<!!.:>). Likewise, he was acquainted with Cicero's Tuples bur not 
with Boethius' accompanying commentary Anselm's knowledge of Plato was second- 
hand, mainly ihmugh Augustine's eoiinucnis, though he might possibly also have read 
Calcidius' or Cicero's Latin translation of the Timaeas. 

In terms of the impression that Ansclm made mi subsequent generations, wc may be 
certain that his greatest impact proceeded from 1 1 ) his Trusiiiyini: (An -IJJiess ["/ the Suit! 
to God]) (P) and (2) his Cur Dens homo (Why God Became a {God-]mau) (CDH). In lesser 
wavs, various future thinkers also took some account of (3) his doctrine of the Trinitv, (4) 
his statements about faith and reason and (S) his early writings on truth, freedom, and evil. 
These are the five areas of his thought from which one may extract his essential ideas 



Pnisingiini and debate with Gauniio 

We must keep in mind dial the l J i nsln^imi is a unified " ork, in spile of die I act that our inter- 
est in It tends to gravitale Inwards chaplcrs 2 In 4, which contain the rich I v pro: ucativc, a nil 
e\n einelv controversial, ''onlological argument tor Cod's ( ncccss.ir: ) existence. In rightly 
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asstssint ilit Piusltigmn, we must look bcvnnd these initial chapters in mikr to take lull 
account of what Anselm himself tells us: that the Prostogion (written ca. 1077-8) is an 

attempt In restate more simple and lerselv the ideas that wire previmislv set down in the 
Alonologian (/!/] (completed in lltTd). A lllmugh tht Wniiti'iipini;, inn, proposed considera- 
tions ostensibly enabling one to conclude thill God exists (.1) 1— 1), most of the .1/ •ii<" /»s ,■.-,/,' 

dulls '.villi determining, ,"i/,v i\i!:uih: (i.e., bv ronsuii in;i alone, npsiri from Scriptural rcvcln- 
tion), the nature and I lit attributes of tin. I livint llting. Accord nigh n\- must nut hirtel lh.il 
the Proslogioii, like" ise, locusts in it just tin determining tfutt Gm! ;.< bur also on determin- 
ing .■■'/,■,.■■.' (,..../ ..j- I n arriving ;ii lis conclusions — tin- same major conclusions as reached in 
tin' M'iHiiIii^iiii! - tlu- l J i'ii!;'>\i:i>ii nsis a niiv stratigv. '1 his slralcgv httins with hiiiiiu iws;ii- 
nienliim — a single con side ration — and reasons from it to the exists 1 nee and the nature of the 
one and only God. Thus A nselni makes use of a swgL ,<n-:<,'«':i\ti,':'!;, mil ol a s-iigli iii^iin::/:!; 
lor this consideration (that Clod is Something than which nothing greater can be thought 
(ol II gives rise in several dill emit arguments, each ul which has an idenlitv ol' lug lea I slruc- 
luiv Oltentimes ill is sintctiire is misinterpreted One prominent historian ui ph il< ■■;■ ■ph'-., 
for example, identities the argument- form as syllogistic: 

God is that than w hi eh no a renter can be thought: 

But that than which no t renter e.ui he thou tin must exist, not only mentally, 

in idea, but also ex tramen tally: 
Therefore God exists, mil onlv in idea, mental! 1 ., hul also txlnimenrallv. 

(Copleston (1947-75), II: p. 162) 

l et A n st 1 m's reasoning is dtt id til I', noi s\ I lot is 1 ie hul, rather, proceeds b\ w av ol :::■/::, ,',» 



(1] \V hatevtr is understood is in tht understanding. 

1.1) 1 i 1 1 He mule i stands ■■■'■ li.tl is htint S|ml.tii oi u litn lit hears . if Somtl lung I hail « Inch 
not hin-- greater can lie lti< 'tight, t lien Sunn limit i h.m ■■.'. Inch n. <; hint greater can be 
thought is in the understanding. 
But: (3) \\ hen one hears oi Something t hail n Inch i l ■ <l 1 1 1 r l ei. grtatci can be thought, he under- 
stands that which is Ivuit spoken of 
Thus: {4} Something than which nothing greater can he thought is in his understanding. 

{5} Either Thai than ■■■'■ hi eh n<il hmg tie-altr can be th< 'Ughi is uu lit understanding only, 
or That than win eh not hint ti eater can lie ilvm-lu is in tilt understanding and exists 
also in reality 
Assume: (6) That than w Inch not hint grtatci can he thou tin is m I lit understanding on I v. 

(7) If anything is in I lit understanding mill and dots noi cm si also n reality, then it can 

be thought to exist also in reality 

Si i I'M) I li.il 1 hail « huh i lot hiii- tieatei ean In: thought un he th lit 111 t< ■ exist also in realm. 

{9} Whatever does not exist in reality but can be thought to exist in reality can be thought 

to be greater than it is. 

Si i- I I 1 1) I hat I hau ■.'■ Inch in >l hint gicau i can he ih ait 111 ean In t houtht to he grcatti than 

Thus: (11) That than winds nothing gicater ean ht tlmiighl is That than which something 

greater can be thought - a contradiction. 
I U- nee I 12) Son,, (lure- i li.in ■■■■■ lueli ivaliuit trtaki tan \\ l In m tht is in the understanding and 
exists also in reality. 

'I lit lorttoint reasoning posluliles oin alt t male of a disj uiittive proposition that exhausts 
e of discourse. From the alternate it derives a ruiitradit tion: a fact that justifies 
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ni lilt nlhi-r allcijiati. Oikc Anselm has shown lii ]i [•■: i'-vii satist.iclion thai 
omething thiin which :i greater cannoi be thought, he turns to showing — by 
g that repeats the logical structure of his existence- argument — thiit this 
put tin, i nil nisei i.- ill, omnipresent, iihtci] u I, just and '"v. hatcver else " c believe 
ine Substance" For example, iniplii.il in I J : ".»/. '>,."' .s is the (n I lowing parallel 



(I] Kit her Something lluin whitli nothing grcattr can he tlioughl is omnipotent, or 
Something than whieh noihing greater can lx- thought is not omnipotent. 
Assume: (2) Th;il ih.m u In eh limbing grcatci e:in be tli nig 111 is n< 'I ml mi potent 

(.5) It am I line: i^. \VA ■ -iuih p. -tectl , it can be I hi night to be nnini|inient - smile I Inn;. ■■■■ n I-, 
is greater. 

Si i l4i I I i,il I hail ■■■■ hull Hi it lung greater ean hi t In 'light can he t h" tight to he greater til. tn it 

Thus: (5) Thill than which ii"ilnng grtalcr tan be thought is That than which something 
greater ean be thought — a contradiction. 
Hence: (6| Something than v. hieli nm lung grcaltr eati lx 1 til' night is omnipotent. 

1 iiteieslingh, Anselm einitimies onward In demonstrate - In :' ■■■.■■■ .■■/■■; ■■■'.'. 1 ", still impliciil'-. 
using the same argument- form — that Something lh.ni which a greater cannot be thought 
is also Smiielhing greater than ean he ihoughl. I I ere he means to indicate nut that (jo J 
cannot at all lie conceived ( lie makes el ear in R.:f-!y ,'■.■ i'nininlii <S that (.foil ean In Some cxlcnl 
be conceived) but that I It cannot at all be comprehended, cannot at all he perfectly con- 
ceived (except by Himself), cannot be conceited as He is in and of Himself, for "we see 
I ■ ■ill'-. J through a glass. Jail, h. " (I Cm'. I ,i 1 2 1. A iiselm 1 hinl.s ut liimsi.ll as It a: ing proved 
{pin!\ii\ % - the word he uses in his R.:p(y In Gjitiiihi) both that, necessarilv, (.iod cxisls ami 
that (.iod exists necessarilv. Implicit in his line of thought is the point ihal Spino/a later 
iiiiule explicit: that there cannot be two or more beings each of which is such that no one 
of them is even conceivably greater (more perfect) than the other since all of them are co- 
eejual ill power, wisdom, goodness, ele Spino/a argues thai il there v. ere two ( i mis, neither 
would be omnipotent, since each would limit the other's power by not being at all snhjeel 
to it. (And being God, requires being omnipotent.) Anselm makes a comparable point in 
j> i ;,f /(,;,'.../..' .s: Since (.iod is Some thing than which noihing greater can he thought, He alone 
must exist only through himself, with all other things existing through him; otherwise, he 
could be thought to be greater, since there could be thought to be a single self-existenl 
Creator of all else. 

Anselni's hilerehange with (.iannilo, monk ol ilie Abbc\ ol M armonlier (near Tours, 
FYance), is high I v ins true live hoili ol his intent and ol the actual structure of the argument- 
form in Prm suit i nil l-'t. Nonetheless, just as (..Iannilo, in attack ing Anselm, misunilerst.uids 
some of what A nselm writes in the / J .' "j .■'■■!. ■■■f. : , so Anselm, in defending himself, misunder- 
stands several ot ( iaunilo's kev points. To be sure, (.iannilo mis apple he no's. For he eons trues 
A nselm to he chim ing I hat ''if I his thing [than which noihing greater can he though tj e\isied 
solely in the uiidcrslanding, ihen whatever existed also in realin would be greater than it." 
But Anselni's point is, assured I v, J it IV rent: I hat il"] hat than " hich nothing greater can be 
1 bought existed solelv m the umlcisiand i ng, l hen it itself could, be thought to be greater, 
inasmuch as u could he thought to exist also in real it v, so that That than which a greater 
cannot he though I '■>. nil lei he I'hal ill m w hich a greater tan be thought — -:\n impossibility. 
Accoidingh, ibis ,■,■:,■■'.", I in approach alio" s Anselm to generate the kind of contradiction thai 
is crucial to his strategy. 
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On die other hand, Anselm himself misconceives two points that are important to the 

relevance ill Gaunihi's attack: Anselm misconstrues Ununilo's shorthand phrase intiius 
nn:i::i'ii< as iin abbreviation lor I'luJ immis umnihiis ,/:itie sua! ("Thai [Being w hich is] greater 
l han all |nllier] existing things" (; bin U amnio means ii as :\n abbreviated form of Mud mains 
u»ir::hin ./-'.'<■ ittgihtri pus-sun! ('"Thai [Being which is] greater than all [else] that can ho 
l hull glu"), an expression ill ul t-\;kl Iv h. ;i(ii nits A nsclm's nuiioii. Similarly, Anselm mistak- 
enly at custs Giiunilo of inconsislenth mi in [lining both iliiii unreal ill lugs can be under- 
slixiil and that 'to understand x' means 'to apprehend with certainly that x really exists." 
1 el, in his On Behttlj uj the t'mit 2, Gaunihi is defining (Ik- men n ins; of iiiteHigere not as sci- 
eutiti tumprelieiiJeie re ips,i illiiJ existe/e ['to understand " nil ccrtiuntv that llial thing exists 
in ivalilv') but only as se:en!iii euiuprehenJere ('to understand with certainty") - as the edito- 
rial use u[ pari.nlliesi.-s would make clear ''tiniti >: ilieet nun pussiu: hue ttlitee eugittt/e, nisi intei- 
ligeiido (id est scienlttt etiinpiilieiiileiiilu) re ipsa iltud existere." 

A final clarification is necessary For the question often n rises ns to whether or not Anselm 
regarded ex istence iis i perfection, k mil, ul luiirse, imiguies ih.u he dues A nil k mi is r it; lit. 
Fur An sell n stniiils. In .1 certain extent, \i il Inn the Neoplaimiu tradition lh.il considers there 
to be degrees of existing nnd degrees o( pnrtieipntion in exemplars. During the niedicMl 
period 1 hesc exemplars w ere regarded as existing' in I he I )ivine M itul - nil el regarded, more 
strictlv, as being (in lust ami! 1 , sis ) ;i single Kxemphir that is identical with the \\ old of God, 
1 lie sei diul member oi the [Vini(\. (See i I ■.■;.■ ■■■.■'..■■: ■..<..■ Il), 1 1 , aiiel .!.>. ) The doctrine ul degrees 
of being — a doctrine that enters into the Pinshigitiii — is best observed in the Mtiiititugiiiii: 

For no one doubts tlinl created subclinics exist in themselves very dillcrcntly from the way 
lhc\ ex lsi in our l,ii"'.\ ledge. h>v in llii-nisel'.es I lie ■■. e\isi in \irtue oi iln.ii- nun being, I hi I in 
our knowledge I heir likenesses exist, not I heir «n being 1 1 lollops, then, I lint the more truly 
they exist anywhere bv virtue oi their own being than bv virtue ol their likenesses, the more 
truly they exist in themsekes ihnn in our know ledge (.1/ .'(>]. 

'I his same doctrine ol d eg tees ol existing underlies the / j m .■>/■■,:; .■■■■'■'.■ i el, "he tiler or noi one 
regards the argument ol Proslogion 2—4 as sound, and whether or not one regards as dis- 
pensable to the argument (he presupposition llial existence is a perlection, everyone will 
agree dial the crux ol Anselm's thinking in those chapters is the billowing: ll one under- 
stands God to be Something than which a greater cannot be thought, then in thinking ol 
God, one cannot think of Him as not-existing. Hence, since His non-existence is incon- 
ceivable to each person who understands righllv what He is, only a Fool would listen 
to be nonexistent that very Being whose nonexistence he him sell righllv linds to be 

Of course, the question remains: I )oes our conceiving ol n Being ns inconceivably nonex- 
istent entail that, in fact, that Being exists? This question was resolved differently bv 
'I hoinas A qiiinas nnd bv ( i oil fried 1 .eibni/. And the pondering oj ih is question led N ieholas 
of Cusa to argue, in his De upiee iheiiritie 13: 4—14 ((."iieeninit; the L»l!:es! I.ei e! "/ Cunteii:- 
plalree Reflect/mi), along lines that, eloirh, are cognate with Anselm's strategy. 



Atonement and original sin 

Anselm's Cut Detts huiii" nnd l)e ■mieeptit -.11^:11, ih lire magnified] l attempts to explain (l! 
whv 1 he 1 livine I near nation was necessary for (he red em pi ion of human beings and 1,1 ) " hv. 
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nonetheless, the Incarnation was nut necessitated, 1 1n iii li ii in certain respects it appears to 
hiivt- been sii. I lad Kvc alone sinned, reasons Anselm, God could have created anuihcr 
"■11111:111, from whom Ad;im could have produced sinless progcnv I'm once Adam himself 
sinned, lie was powerless to reproduce descendants who would be free of the guilt of 
original sm. Original sin, according to A nstlm, is (In siiiluhii.-ss, ur guiltiness, w hicb c;ii Ii 
descendant i>t A ihim i n l ii is .11 his i ■lium. Fur at his origin In inherits a sin till hiiiuati nature. 
Thar is, when Adam sinned ptisonallv his pcrsunal sin corrupted his human ii.ili.nv, with 
lilt result llial thi.- iiauiri' Inherited hv his progeny was a 1st) a en it up rod narure. In the 
progcnv this corrupted human nature contaminated the person, so that when Adam's 
descendants reach the age ot aciuiintabilitv, each ot them will at some point person;!!!', 
chouse to sin. F.ach A Jamie descendant is lit Id accountable nnlv tor his own personal sin — 
lie hi accountable in spite ul the I ;ie t that his personal sin is occasioned h\ his inherit cJ smi ill 
A Jamie nam re. I ie is nut personal Iv accountable tor A Jam's personal sin. I Ion ever, unbap- 
li/cd infants whn Jie without Inning sinneJ pcrsonallv (as none ul them Jo sin) are still 
exclude J 1 ii 'in nil ranee in in the f leaven I v k ingjnm, since no one with anv sinfulness at all 
(including a sinful nature) mav enrer into that Kingdom. Such infants do not, however, 
experience punishment or damnation. 

Any personal sin against God is very grave, notes Anselm; for one ought not to refuse 
to ohev Clod's will even if the consequence of obedience to Go J were that the entire "or I J 
would perish. Indeed, one ought not to Jisobev God even were an infinite number of such 
worlds as ours to perish. Am one who Jots disohev God must both re pen I an J make pavmctil 
to God for that dislumoi mg of I I an Involved in repenting is the idea ot expressing sorrow 
for the wrong-doing and the idea oi resuming full obedience. M a king' pa mi cut w ill con si si 
ot giving to God MKiitlliing that will compensate for the dishonoring. Hut human beings 
have, of thciuschiv nothing with which to make this payment, or this satisfaction. Thev 
owe to God obedi ■• ■ . i ii J . ■nil works, humble loud net, tie , In \ in lie oi being his 
creatures. So these ui>h.ih.,iiiiiu| count as making satisfaction. I nJeeJ, the sat isl at lien thai 
must be made be the sinner has to be salislattion that is greater than is that for whose sake 
he is obliged not to dishonor God. Since one is not supposed to dishonor God even were 
doing so to keep an infinite number of worlds I mm perishing, the sinner must render to 
God something whose value exceeds the value of an infinite number of worlds. Now, no 
human being can make I his required pawiiciil oi i ompensation. \ ct, uiilv an A Jamie In i man 
being ought to make tins pavment, because onlv someone of Adam's lineage can -on bthall 
oi himself, of A Jam and ot the whole human race - make pavintnt, or rtpaiment, to God 
of the debt incurred hv Adam and In linnsell anil his itllnw human beings. Onh a human 
being ■■■■ii^lit in make this satisfaction; but onlv GoJ iiiu make it; therefore, it is neeessarv 
that a God-man make it {CDH II, 6), reasons Anselm. 

The God-man can make this pavment (the making ul which makes up for the human 
race's dishonoring ul God ) In letting him sell he killed lor riglitcousness's sake, i.e , hv let ling 
lumseli In killed r.iihei ihaii saving his lile and abanduning the trulli hv telling the lie thai 
he is not God. Here Anselm makes a further theological assumption: "dial a sin which is 
committed in regard to his [i.e., the Gud-man'sJ person surpasses, incomparably, all con- 
ceivable sins which are not against I lis person" {CDH II, 14). Hut "even good is as good 
as its destruction is evil"; so ihe incomparable good ul Christ's life is offered to God in 
pauueiii tor all collectable sins ili.it are not against the person of the God-man. And the 
sin that is against the person of the God- man — a sin that would have been, in anil uf itself, 
incomparable evil hail It been perpetrated knuwingly - is onlv a venial sin because it was 
dune link now inglv. (A nselm Joes noi maim a in, as so mt interpreters have supposed, that the 
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jews lit;)] 1 '"iiiri niti- gulll" lin' insisting in Pontius Pilate that this execution take plate. \\ hen 
lilt lews e\ t hi ini ed "1 lis blond lii.- u pi in ik mill upon mir children" (M nil. 2 r. 25), Anstlm 
lei: aids I 111 gllill IS Mil 1:1 1. ) '1 IlllS, tilt 1 11 till ill lilt God- mail's ilea I h i ill ill II elv exceeds du- 
ll em e rii ill ill itliiil ini-;. S u I'll i righ turns abiding by the mi ill, nil p;iin nt del ill, deserves 
In bt rewarded. Si n it nothing can toll slitu It ;i reward In tilt <J (id-man, whn, as God, nttds 
nothing, ilit reward mav rrfli i h lit transferred tn those (n win mi tilt (j oil- in nn w ill havt li 
l;" ■> tn. 1 1 is, I he retort, npplitil againsl the ili'bl o( null's sins, 'flu- God-man's death is mer- 
itorious also because tht <.iod-man, being sinli-ss, did not deserve at any time to die. 

Anselm's theory of a ton tin tin, including its under king presuppositions, has often and 
extensively lii-tn studied and ilispnttil. Sonii- philosophers (Gomhoc/ l^ 1 -) 1 -') have ques- 
tion id, I nr tMimjilt, iht si iiiinl ik-ss of lilt in It rtn it, to "il, thiit il iiloni-mi-nl is in bt in ink-, 
then it must bt made by a God-man; for onlv a man (a hum in lie in;.: ) nii\thl In make satis- 
latlion and onlv <..iod :ni; make satislatlion, so that onlv a Ci oil-man both ought in anil tan. 
Out problem seems to be that the sense in which only a man (i.e., only a human hung) 
ought to maki- atontmtnt is not the sense in which the G ml -in in i nielli In make atontmtnt. 
F"or a human being nl Adam's rait might In makt salisfattion bteaust In »»'.< tin- iltlit lhal 
is incurred due to sin — owes it both on his own In-hill in J on bthall' ol his rate. I Inwivir, 
tht sense in which the sinless God-man ought tn makt satisfaction is noi ihai lit himsell 
owes — either for himself or for others - any debt that is due to sin. Rut her, he ought to 
ni .ike salislaelion onlv in ilu- sense tint lit "ills to do so and that he ought to do whal lit 
sinlessk and inuiloriousl'. wills in Jo .A euuiliiiglv, A i is elm slands aei ustil ni equii of a linn, 
something detrimental to his line of reasoning. 

Anselm's theological claims lead him into various intriguing philosophical puzzles, 
] hi //Its 1 1 i.i i hi- liimsi-li ii-i. i i;:ni/ts as springing Inrih I It ilaims, tor inslanti-, lhal I he (. i i id- 
man (whom in the end he identifies with the historical Jesus) was born of a mother (Mary) 
iv hn was tree of sin. Anil she was free of sin, he further claims, hv virtue of her faith in ilu 
efficacy of his future death. But now the question arises: How is it that Jesus died freely, 
rather rhan by necessity? For since he was begotten by Mary in her purity, it seems that he 
was under the iieetssilv nf sat riti ting himsell, sinee otherwise Marv's lailh would not hivt 
betn rrut lailh mil Mary's puritv would not have been true puritv. (Alllimigh Anstlm 
leithts ihe doctrine nt lilt immatulate tonttplion nf Jesus, he dots not tench tht iiinnatu- 
Inl'e conttption of Marv, wlnun lit, nonetheless, speaks of [in /) : - ■■.■/:. ■:f;':i i;>x :i: ■</.-■ IN) as 
"beatified with a purity than which a greater can tint be conceived except for God's.") 



Trinity and Incarnation 

A ii M-li it's '■. ievi ill lln '1 ri nit v anil tht I n tarnation is " hollv orthodox. [ k ma i ma ins lhal God 
is one nature (or substance or essence) in thru persons (in relations <>r operations). 1 Inst 
inimeiii iillv three persons differ (mm one another irreducible, without differing numeri- 
tallv from mie another in nature. In other words, the numtricilly out Divine Nam re is 
reliteil to ilstll in numerical I v ihrte ditiiruit wa\ s: is Father, as Son, as I Ink Spiiil Anstlm 
repudiates hi uh Sabtlliinism and iritheism. According tn the litttr, there are three numer- 
ii.ilk. distinct divine natures, according to tin fnrmtr, thtrt is i single 1 Heine Nature lhal 
appeais ai ililleieiil times in 1 lit mode of Father, in the mode ol Son, in lilt in oik of I Inlv 
Spirit — these being that Nature's three, non- coexistent mmli-s-iikhiing. 13 v contrast, 
Ansehu believes that in the Incarnation the second member of the Trillin, natnelv tht 
Son of God (or Word nt God), assumed a distinct human nature. Thus, he became a man 
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(i.e., a hum mi being); Ik- did not ticcomt mini as such. Anselm "ould mil agree with the 
iiinctceiilli-eciinir. 1 he 1 1 lug i\ ei Ferdinand (.Jin ■.Hill] Blur, " ho taught ill 11 "(Jirist as ill an, 
is (.iiid-iiinii, is universal man. He is not a single individual but is, rather, the universal 
Individual" {Die chiistliche Gnosis, p. 715). 

Similarly, Anselm repudiates A nanism, A pollinartanisni, 1 locclism, Kiirvchianism, and 
Ne sit 'nanism. A nanism supposed l\ laugh I thai I he hat her created I lie Sun - t \v in lid" wn^ 
before all time - as flic firstborn til' all creatures. Thus, the Sun is nut of the fiin:-: substance 
(liriMtiiuisifif) as the Father but is of like substance (homoiaitsins) with the Father. In the his- 
torical Jesus die human nalure is said to p,ir!iike nf the divine nature. Apolliniri.ui ism 
claimed thai in the historical Jesus there "is no human soul, no human mind, since the 
human soul "is replaced bv the l)ivine I.ogus. lesus did, nonetheless, ha'-.e human llesli, 
i ceo i'iI i nil- in (hi.- A poll in. l til lis. Bv contrast, Uocctism denied that the Son of (.i oil assumed 
i real human hodv; rather, he onlv appeared to have a bod:'. Kutvchiinisiu vie"ed Uirisi is 
having hut a single nature - tin- divine nitttre - into which the human nature " as absorbed. 
And Nestorianism, in its condemned version, was viewed as affirming thai lesus had 
not only two natures but also two persons — persons that were united in a moral union. 
Moreover, Mary was said to be the bearer not of God (theolokns) but only of Christ 
l(!/:n.<ltiinktis), for she begot not a divine nature but only a human nature that became 
united to a divine nature. 

It is not possible to separate the doctrine of the Incarnation from the doctrine of the 
Jrinitv, and Anselm mal.es no attempt to do so. Thus, his treatise lie ineitriiiil/niie I eibi 
l reals both issues concurrently. In writing He ii/eiirniilini/e I eii-i and De pnieefsnine S pi :■!/!< 
Sancti (DP) - both of which were completed after his departure from Normandy for 
England — Anselm was still writing with ^n eve to the monks of Bee, for whom lie desired 
to be is clear as possible. Because this was his envisioned audience, he was led to seek out 
illustrations thai would prove elucidating to the minds ol the more simple among these 
monks. Hence he proposes Ins example ol llie Nile river as a '.va\ ol providing siu.l] eluci- 
dation. The Nile is one boi.lv of water which, lie: crtltelcss, is also three tilings: a spring ih.if 
begets a river thai proceeds into i lake. The spring is not the rbcr or tile like, the river is 
not the spring or the like, and the lake is not the spring or the river. Yet, each is one and 
llie same Nile. 1 leie Anselm's example is motivated h\ a slrjuh diiieiefil example iiom 
Augustine's Faith and the Creed 9. 17 (Patiologia Latina (PL) 40: 189). Finally, we must not 
forget thai A nselin's concern with the doctrine of the Trinin is not a localized concern but 
is a concern that pervades his entire intellectual period: it begins to express itself in the 
Miiiin/iigitiir, and it continues on until his late work De p><iee>.<:uiie, completed in 1 102. 

In the late M iclclle Ages Anselm's claims about the Trinin came to be challenged on the 
grounds that the distinction between the members of the Trinity is not a numerical dis- 
tinction - at least, not numerical in any sense in which we understand a distinction to be 
mi! n ei k .il. M eisler he I, hart, lor example, distinguished bclw cell (. i od and the (.iodluad And 
Nicholas of Cusa declared: "the M aximum is infmiielv a bo: e all irinilv" (De docla ignoran- 
tia I, 20 (61)). Or, as he says elsewhere, God is three without number, even as 
that is predicated of him is not mathematical oneness (De frizes! 46 and 50). 



Faith and reason 

Anselm's conception of the relationship between lailh and reason is best discerned from llie 
prelai ing and inlroduclorv remarks that lie mikes in some of his works. For example, l he 
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preface to the .H■</.■<l:V^■ ■/.' expresses his desire to conform that work to the expectation c 
certain monks ;it Bee who prescribed ihe tolln" m;; guidelines: 

thai tn it hiny ;ii ill I in llu- iiK'Jiliili' 'ii '■>.' in kl Iv argt led mi Si i ipmr.il .mi hnritv, hut that in unem- 
hc Hi shod si \ If ami h\ sinsophisikaieil .u-unu nts .in J with uiK' 'inphiaii-il J i spinal inn minimi 
necessity wiiii kl tersely prove in Ix- tin case, and i null's il.inlv nonkl open I v man i lost in Ix the 
cist, whatever the inn elusion resulting In nil l Ik- distiiiit inquiries w. iul.1 declare. They also 
desired that I noi disdain lo refute simple and almosi foolish ■ ihj. i.i ii kis m Inch would occur 



And at the outset of chapter I Ansel in speaks "I reaching eonelnsiiuis Wii ; ,iO<>!u\ bv reason 
alone. Accord ing I v, in the Mntin''i.ii!'in he altempls to simplil \ both his si 1 , le and his approach 
and to proceed inward vi i' inii proofs lhat would be ralinnalb compelling. Other limits ih.ii 
he tells us elsewhere cohere with this same programmatic approach, at times supplement- 
ing it, never contradicting it or veering from it. Thus, when he indicates in the /Vj .</".!; ■■■'''■■' 
that his method is th.H til //,'■:> .//ii!in'ii> mli !!-:< I inn (laith seeking uiiilcrslaiidiiig), this method 
is not opposed lo that of the .H»),'i'.% , .- , 'i|, 1 , even though the si vie ol these two v\ orks anil their 
respective strategics arc strikingly dillercnt. \cl, like the Pin>(it»;iti;, the MhiiiiIii^ih); is ihe 
soliloquy of a relit inns believer '.hois seeking cerlainl v; anil like ihe Mn/ni/ngiiiii, the Proslo- 
g/m: is seeking the cerlainl v that accompanies ratio nil I ne cess it v '1 his Litter tact is evident 
from A nsi-lm's declaration In IX: iiK-.irndlinnc I cibi Ii, where he groups the Miiii"!ii^-/,ii ami 
the /-'.'■■■■.i/.'^ .■■'/.-■ fogelhei- and slates that he "rote each nj them in order to show lhal "whal 
we hold bv faith regarding the divine nature and its persons — excluding the topic of 
incarnation — can be proven bv compelling reasons apart Irom [appeal Inj ihe authorilv ol 
Scriplure " In othei words, ihe Pimliiiiiin: moves via ihe principle of <"!,i ; ,o'. , "/,v |iisi as 
decidedlv as does the .\lii)iu!i>»ii>i;. 

Similarly, in the Cur Dens Immn the prelace informs ns thai Ansclm intends to pursue 
his argument in book one in such a way as to furnish us with a conclusion reached by ratio- 
nal neLcssilv and apai t from appeal to revelation - i.e., a conclusion arrived at Chi if In riiiinlii, 
as if (iiiiFimp were known hisloricallv ol Jesus. And, likewise, the argument In book two is 
■.aid In .inn .11 clariiv and at necessilv ol theolngjeal inference. Ill course, amid all of his 
arguing, whether in ihe Cur Di'in //"ii;i> or el sew lie re, A nselm never lorgcls lhal his reason 
needs the asM-ilam e of grace, needs lo he ''cleansed hi t a it'll." Thus, in IX: iiiiiinhilmi:: I nl'i 
1 he alludes disapprovingly lo certain men who are 

accustomed to iiwuni up pre -urn pit mush, n 1 1 1 ■ ■ tile h 'Iticsi qucsiionsoi lailli he lore I hey possess 
spiritual wings through firmness ol lailli. t .on se que ill I 1 ., n lien I lic\ liv lo ascend to those ques- 
tions which Hist ivjuiie t lie la J del ol faith (as if is writ ten, "Unless vou believe you will not 
understand"], hut tr\ lo ascend in leierse order hi means ol iir'.i untie islanding, they are con- 
slrained to fall into mam- kinds of errors on account oil heir dele el tu- understanding. For it is 
apparent thai lliev liaie no loundation of faith n ho, beeause thev eannoi u ink- island what they 
believe, argue against the truth of ihis same ianh - a trut Ii confirmed bv I lie holy Fathers It is 
as if bats and owls, which see the sky only at night, weie to dispute about t he midday rays of 
the sun with eagles, « Inch '-.'■ il h un blinded '■ i^ion jia/e iliiectb a I the sun. 

In this same section Anselm makes tun further significanl points: (1| Ihe reason that he 
who does not believe will not understand is that he will not experience and, hence, will 
not know. {2) A mind that lacks faith and obedience will not be able to grasp higher 
religious and theological truths; and, moreover, "by the neglect of good c 
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:ion of the Cur Dens llama to Pope Urban I] Anselm again quotes Isaiah 
in version) to the effect that "unless you believe you will not under- 
i seeks the rational basis of tail li anil, in lining so, advances sola ration? 
n the body of the Cur Dais haiwi Anselm draws his well-known dis- 
■mes necessariae Iral inn alb enm polling reasons) and rat lanes lonveiiieiites 
: we must remember that as early as the Maiiula-fiaii'i preface Anselm 
'ationis neeessitas.) Until kinds uf reasons suffice to persuade. However, 
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elites serves to illustrate the fact that when he speaks of 

of ratio and rationalii/is is very broad. It includes appeal 

conclusion more plausible than any alternative premiss 

n passes not only the reasonableness ul sell- evidence and 

Iso evidence from empiric;! I oh sen at inns, conceptual judg- 

analogics or parallelisms, anil ideas that serve to 

of this last point, we may note what is said 



God can create a human being in either ul four wavs: viz., ( 1) [mm a man and a woman (as 
constant experience slim'. s ); (2) neither from a man imr bom a iwiran (as I le created Adam); 
(.1} from a man without a woman (as I le created Fee); (4) (111111 a woman wit limit a man (somc- 

L hi 11 ;jl u Il 1 eli 1 k- liaJ ii»i ul done). 1 here lore, in ■ inlei- lor i 1 1 111 in prove ihat cicn I Ins lourlh 
way is subject to His power and was rcscru-ti lor I his u-n purpose, tint In 11 11 is mnre fitting than 
that He assume from a woman mi hnm a man that nun aim m whom we are inquiring. 

A 1 1 1 1 < 'Ugh Anselm bv and large seeks to reason sola ratiaite, latimii/'iis i/eiessitrns, and 
fitl/Hiui'ius niireeiiieiitil'iis, without recourse to supporting evidence Irnm Scripture, never- 
1 lie less hi- lines sum el inns ri-sori to tilling oui his line uf reasoning bv introducing consid- 
erations trnni Scripture. This point holds true espeiialb when his topic is nmn- [biological 
than it is philosophical, so that he is obliged to introduce interpretations of various Scrip- 
tural texts. Thus, we see (hat in De prni'essinne, when lie is arguing (against the U recks) th.il 
the 1 Inly Spirit proeei-ds from tin Fallier and llii Son, lie maiiilaiiis thai it ''proceeding" 
means '"being given or sent," then the I lolv Spirit proceeds also Irnm the Son because he 
is given and sent by the Son as well as by the Father (DP 2). And his authority here is the 
Scriptural verse John 1 fi: 2b. Moreover, he once again appeals to Scripture when he vehe- 
ment l\ asscrls: "we no" here ii-.ul [In Siripuirej, and we whnllv den', that llie Ilob Splril 
is the Son" (DP 4). (The Greeks, of course, make this same denial.) Throughout De pro- 
tessione Anselm looks to Scripture; ami the reason for this vie" jug j s dial the basis for decid- 
ing wheihei 1 or not In acccpl lilt /.■/■■■■./■v. addition to the Xin-ne-t .oiisiaiil iimple (.iced ol 
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.!K1 is primarih scriptural. \\ h-il is ima/nig, however, about llu Ik f-rti.issi : :iii is how 
logically it attempts to reason, ho"' f-li;f<>fup/:,': a!';- it approaches this theological theme. 

In summary, Anselm aims — no doubt, without alwin s succeeding - to reason very clearly 
about topics thai n iv suggested to him hv liis reading ol Scripture. Indeed, hi.- aspires to 
reasoning sn clearly (hill his opponent "ill be forced to use the very words of concession 
that in a different context Anselm himself utters: "I understand to such an extent that 
[even] if I did not want to believe ... I could not fail to understand" (P 4). 



Truth, freedom, and evil 

Ansclm's noiimis of truth, lividum, and t \ il are highly influenced hv Augustine In Sti/itu- 
qrties 2.2.2 (PL 32: 886), for example, Augustine argues that truth cannot perish, because if 

it perished it would still hi ink- thiit it had perished; ;uul it proposition until' it hi true unless 
there is truth. Likewise, in his work On Christian Doctrine he employs at 2.35.53 (PL 34: 

'it 4 mi A risiotelian notion "I propusitional tilsitv, when In- writes: "The til I si is di- lined " hm 
we say to be false nur signifying o[ a lb ins " hin the thing is not us it is signified to be." 
And in On Free Choke 2.12.34 (PL 32: 1259) he concludes that because some truths are 
ii Hi 1 1. 1 nu i a hi i, llu- iv is u ni It n n g uihli truth. And if truth is unchangeable, then it is iter nil I, 
so that it is identifiable as Ciod, identifiable us Truth. Anselm follows Augustine's lead hv 
arguing both in Mniiiitii^iun l.S and !)<■ tv/v'.oV 1 that certain propositions (such its "Soim- 
1 Inns '.vas going in c\isl" I h.i' i alwa\ s hull true, "' lit ruts other propositions (suih us "Some- 
thing has existed in the pitsl") "ill never cease being true, so rluit these truths ullisl lli.il 
truth {without which the truths could not be true) is without beginning and without end. 
1 .ike A uguslinc, A nselm ton dues not hesitate to i dentil' In ;.' ir.nmgless ittul endless truth as 
Truth itself, that is, the Eternal God. 

Since God, as omniscient, iter nilh knows all ti ue propositions, the truth of these propo- 
sitions is eternal. Thus, the truth even of true ptopo\iiion\ rli.it begin to be conceived ill 
sum i time by the human mind, i.e., that begin to be com nu-il in time, exists onlulogicall'. 
prior to the tern porn I conceptualization ol them. 1 bus, such piopositional truths, being eter- 
nal! 1 . Liiuini bv Ciod, are themselves eternal, existing apart from all rime, rather than being 
perpetual, existing for all time. In De 'cerihilc Anselm, again in a manner reminiscent of 
-\ us um mi. picks up mi Aristotle's notion of proposilinnitl falsehood, is well as of proposi- 
ti on.) I irtiili. su ih. n ( lor A nselm I em' respondent, c becomes a ke>. notion. Hut hi goes hivond 
Aristotle when he affirms that rhinos otlu-r than pro]iositions iiinv also lie true. For truth 
has to do w ith a thing's he ins what il ought to be or as it ought to lie, and with its doing 
what it ought to do as it ought to do it. Thus Anselm can ascribe truth to thoughts, to 
actions, to acts of will, to the senses — and even to the verv being ol things insofar as these 
things are what Ciod wills for ihim to In, since otherwise thev would not at all exist. 

In last analysis, Anselm defines 'truth' in terms of n\!:hnhr. truth is a kind of lightness: 
lightness that is peneplihle only to the mind. In fact, as he notes in IX: \iiitiite 12, truth 
j nd rig Illness mv.\ \ list ice are interchangeable no I ions, for Justin is (up lrightiiiss-i if- " ill kept 
for its own sake 1'onlv I. \\ hen a "ill is thus upright, it "does tin truth," he explains, thiriliv 
using a scriptural expression (John .!: 2 1 i. Freedom- of- will also has lo do with right ness, or 
up] i.i hiiuss, so that A nselm defines such freedom as the abilitv to keep uprightness- ot-w III 
for lis own sake (unh ). Thus, 'I nedom' is defined in annrJaiKe with llu- possission of an 
ability anil not in accordance with the possession of strung motivation. Accordingly, free- 
will is a power (we speak even lod.iv of h ;n ing "willpower"); but It is not the po" ir of aher- 
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native ■_ huii ■.-. I [ is the power al" avs ti> eh oust, i >r to con st lit to, that \\ hich is mora lb 1 1 j • 1 1 ;_-. 1 1 r 
hath uiit nt us alwavs has this pm\u; supposes Anselm, even when his "ill is not niorallv 
upright. That is, in spilt of the- fact that an unjust 
through its own acts, nevertheless mm it is made 
the confession of wrongdoing and of repentance — the 

have tilt power III retain its liprighlllCSS 

Anselm's conception of human tree "ill gives rist i<> ;i number of paradoxes. Three such 
paradoxes arc cspceinllv note" orthv. First, on Anselm's rheorv, as we have said, an unjust 
will (i.e., an unrighteous will) is free even though iris povverk-ss to will that which is morally 

peri eel; i.e., It Is powerless tout Inn alb to "ill i/i-.-i .;■/.■■■. /.■ is mora lb right •'■, . ..■■ lit, il is niorallv 
rig hi I ndced, an unjust will is tree onb in iht reduced sense that it has I he residual po" tr 
to keep itselt just, alter it has once again been made just through the dbint grate of I'or- 
gb en ess and rtstoraiion. As A nstlm elaims: 1 1 is more appropriate lor tis to call the unjusi 
wiliyi -tv on the basis of its residual ability than to call it iinfree on the basis of the fact that 
it has no uprightness to retain and that it has no power to regain upright ntss, or justice. 
Sceondb, ;u curding to Anstlm, even a will that is free in the defined sense of hawng the 
alii lit \ to keep upright ness-ot- will liir us uwn sake (onb) cannot, if it is unjust, act u a lb' use 
this abilin., si nee such a " ill has no actual uprightness to keep M osi people, how n er, " ill 
iiiul it strange to speak of as /:;:.■: ;i "ill th;it has an :/i,'ii,i'!y ni:iit,i'-!: abilitc Thirdlv, it seems 
connttriiiluilb e thai Anstlm should sav, as he docs, that no one can ever be compelled to 
will annhing. '1 his claim ol his stems to indicate his own failure proptrlv In analv/c the 
i ,.r..... |.i -a i |..il.i r. 

In spite ol such paradoxical conclusions Anselm's tlitorv ol free choice is irulv intrigu- 
ing. It contains aspects ol philosophital trulli dial must lie paticnlb identified and mulled 
over. Above all, it represents an heroic attempt In sepiarc ihe ilemands of experience with 
l he deliverances ol reason ami iht I each in gs oj'Serlplure. And it right I v retogni/es thai our 
choices are inaliiiilcil: are occasioned, induced, "caused." Ansclm avoids Augustine's 
suggestion licit Sarin's initial choosing to do evil re-suited from a "deficient tause," for this 
expression ciiiivcv s the i m press ion thai I here " as something deles live " it h respect to Satan's 
nature (De coiunrdia III, 10). Anselm understands Satan's initial act-of-will to constitute not 
an unwillingness to keep uprightness but, rather, a "illingness to possess some goo, I thai 
Satan did not then have and was not supposed to have at that time. In willing this good he 
ipsa /,/■. ,''.■ willed to abandon uprightness- of-" ill. Just what this good was, Ansclm dots not 
claim to know (/.),■ :.itu i/i-.thi/i 4). Thus, lit also does not know irliy Satan " died to have it. 
Accordingly, he states that Satan willed what and as he did only became he wilted to (ibid. 
27). There was neither an external inducement nor an internal predisposing smtul nieli na- 
tion. Still, Anselm docs not say that Satan's act-of-will was uncaused: he savs that it was 
l he "eitieit-nt cause of itself," an expression that he kno" s to lit problem-filled (Ibid. 27). 1 1 
is his " av of saving, perhaps, that Satan's tup, ihij. ( pride) is inexplicable to us. In anv event, 
Sal ail's '■>. ill. like e\ ei '■■ human ami angelic a. t-ol- will, has both a :■■■/, ■-: and a u-l'v d i /).:.,.■- 
ilatc 12). Ami <.iod's "foreknowledge" of Satan's fall did not compel Salan's sinful act-of- 
will. ('1 his conclusion is inlerable from /.),■ ;>r,-,<H(oM, "here the interrelationship between 
foreknowledge, predestination, grace, and free "ill is insightfully discussed.) 

Evil is regarded bv A nselm either as in, niinii'ii'mi: (detriment ) or as nihil (nothing). Evil 
./ii,i detriment (disease, pain, hunger, elc. ) is said In Strip Hi re (Isaiah 4~>: 7) to he created bv 
(.ioil, inasmuch as Ciud wills to permit both it and the conditions that pivcipilatt II: "I form 
ihe light and cteale darkness. I make pence and crtatt tvil," a verse that Anselm cites in IS,- 
i'liiiiifilii! I, 7. Hut evil ,/.';:; nothing is privation: it is the absence of justice, or uprightness, 
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from a will that ought to have i 
Yet, we sometimes speak of it i 

"Greed caused it" or "Lust cai 

the absence of restraint. Hence 

absence of a bridle caused the horse to run wild" (De casrt diaboli 26; cf 24). Here we are 

speaking not according to fact lit i audita; i -:n:) bin after I lis 1 fashion o( ordinary usage [sfittn- 

:hm: jtiiiihin; tiujuiiit'i I (De una di.ihtd: 1 1 1. 

Anselm's least important work is the i)e gr.ttnaiii! i-;h (>.)n :\ih ,■' l:\pi rt-:ii-Ciiiinmar), which 
lakes up l hi.- question ni w lu-ilik-r -. :;::.■' ".'■< .■'■'. ■'.'.< is a qua I if. (the quality oi living c\pen-in- 
;. i .m in mi 1 ) or a substance (an expert- in- gram mar) and whether the word ^litntau/lnti* sisjii- 
lics a quality nr a subs ranee. The question n rises beta use Latin has neither a delinitc article 
(corresponding to our word 'the') nor an indefinite article (corresponding to our word 
\i'/'an'). Ansclm intended for tliis dialogue to pruvidc training, of sons, to ilu monks of 
lice "ho "anted to develop skills in eristic. The topic under discussion was motivated In a 
passage in Aristotle's Categories 1 and by the section of Boethius' Commentary on the Cale- 
^Hitis thai is entitled I)-: d^atniiiihitkii. Anselm's keen interest in the relationship between 
language and realitv is apparent not only in De gruiiiititiliio but also in his P/iilnstip/iiia/ 
r't :t^/i:.:i:tt. 



In the end, A tiselm is deserving ol'tlic cpilhcl "ha I her ol Scholastic ism" thai has come to lie 
conferred on him. I lis em [ill as is on furnishing argumentation, on search ins on I iiitiuues uee- 
efSiiriiit; on d I si in jiii is hi ns .<.■■ (.<■■: /■.■,/.'■■, /,■■■'.' trom < ;^ i: :/:.:</ 1 ;u pel' jv and on further distinguish in;: 
ii^i::/'i iti:-: />. r jy IVoin f!fnil:t\ttiii pif it /tit:-! — all of these "arrant his being honored bv histo- 
rians, who have given him this special tide. \ el, amid our admiring his clear-mindeihicss and 
succinctness, we must not lose sis. hi ( I'l of Itis openness to having his views ciri'ei. ted a nil 1.1 ) 
of his humilitv in not wanting to be among those who '"judge with foolish pride that what 
they are not able to understand is not at all possible" I !)■: :n,\tni<ttit>iie I erhi 1). 
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Arnaldus of Villanova 

FRANCISCO BERTELLONI 



Arnaldus de Villanova (b. 1238/40; U. 1311), a Catalan physician, philosopher, and theolo- 
gian, was hi ii n in \ a It ik ia. 1 le studied Latin with the I )umi means, A rah it in J later theol- 
ogy and medicine in Naples and Montpellier. In 1276 he received the tonsure in Valencia. 

In his medical treatise (Sp:, ii'iiii: ir.^Jiiiiiih) Arnaldus iv-claboratcd manv topics of (he 
S.i U- riu til n med i'.-.il i radii i" n as w fll .is others received from ( ialen anil I lit A tabic liaJ iiiou, 
hut with a definite orientation towards practical application. Ilis increasing reputation as 
physician ear hi- J him the position of doctor of the k ings of Aragon in 1 2. SI , and lor them 
he wrote the Rc'iiiiiiti .<</ in! <!!:*. Later he became the personal phvsicim oi the k in its ol Sicilv 
a lie! N apk-s as well as of I he pope. In 1 2V1 , A maid us was appointed Professor of Medicine 
in Montpellier. 

Although he certainh devoted himsell lo alchemv, manv works on magic and alchemy 
are erroneouslv attributed lo him. Souk- writings on aslrologv, however, such as (\ip .■'■'/'/.( 
.ifinilii^iiii; are authentic. As a theologian he distanced himself Irom the I >omin ic.in 
tradilion and "as stronglv influenced by the spiritual Franciscans. lie also rejected the 
use of philosophy wilhin theology in the De phi/umpliiii dilhutiiii. Arnaldus was also 
author of numerous nvaliscs in Catalan (e.g., C"i,'/..w,» ,/. ftiin'rhiiht, /./.-■. " • /<' Siirbmuiy 
RuiiiniiHin! J'Avuiyi'i). From LiOi), his activity as well as his "Tilings in Latin {li\pns:liti 
super Apu: ii/ipsna, '! ii/itii!u> .'/<' Icnipmc iidrenlu Anlahnsli) defended the historic- 
eschalological kleis oi Joachim of Fiore, including social relorm plans and projects tor 
the renovation of the Church and clerical life. This created difficulties for him in 
the university, and he was forced to flee to Rome, where he was protected by Pope 
Boniface VIII, "hose ideas, however, he did not quite support. Later he acted as 
counselor at the court of Frederick III of Sicily. He died in 1311 on a shipwreck near 
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Augustine 

SCOTT MACDONALD 



Aurelius Augustine <b. 354-; d. 430), lived virtually his entire life within one hundred kilo- 
meters nt his birthplace in Roman North Africa. I le spoke and wrote the Latin of t hi.- cdu- 
c .11 i'il Run: ;i n '\ ui'lil bin apparent! v luiild urn casilv manage U reek, the prima rv language ul 
1 1n- philusophieal l radii iuiis ul anliipiic. Ill- hid link- hum;) I train ing in philosophy A II his 
surviving writings were composed after his conversion to Catholic Christianilv. I le wrote 
the vast majorilv ul' them Litter his ordination to the priesthood in his late thirties and in 
service of his ;iltempts to understand and articulate the truth he Inn ml in the Christian 
Scriptures ,ii nl Christian dour inc. I lis inii-llo. 1 1 1. 1 1 bilk kg round, pi olile, .md i ircumsiamcs 
aiv, i herd mi-, i en different I i'.iii those ol 1 lie great philosophers ui die ( i i eel-, ami Roman 
world. Ik- \i as, however. ,i pnwertul .nnl e\n a'niiiii.nil'. prolific philnsuphK.il 'iiilci and 
thinker, and (he legacv ol ideas, arguments, and problems he lefl to the western world is 
rivaled onlv by those of Plato ami Aristotle. 

Augustine was born in the town of Thagaste (in what is hum Algeria) to middle-class 
parents who struggled to secure a good education for their talented son. He loved Latin lit- 
erature md excelled in rhetoric, the .in ui puhlii speaking and pirlnimancc, nliicli seemed 
In him anil his parents In lie his lick el to ail van cement in the civic lite of the empire. I le 
tang hi 1 1 ■ r " ,i rime in I hagasie and (Carthage, a nil I hen at Rome from 3S4 lo ,>S'i. A ugusi iiie 
leii Koine Inr Milan to take up the prestigious position of imperial professor of rhetoric. 
It was in Milan in 386 tbat his life took the dramatic turn that led to his conversion to 
( .hrisl ianitv, his abandoning his promising professional career, and his return to North 
Africa to embark on a religious life. 

Augustine tells us thai his iirsi inn- 1 lei. In a I aw .ike rung ».\ .is sparked h\ an ciuuiiimiT at till- 
age of IS with Cicero's Ht:/!.:iisit/i, an exhortation to philosophv that is now lost. Cicero 
inspiii.-kl Augustine to devote himsell tu auiining the son ul immonalitv that comes with 
wisdom. Align suite's scar., h fur w isdum led him iirst in M ami haeaiiism, a s mere list ie philu- 
suphlial-religiuus svskiii dial impressed the voung Augustine as being loiigh-miinleil and 
inlellietuallv ambitious. He spent over a decade associated in some way with the M anichees. 
Over lime, howewr, he became increasing!'.' convinced thai M .iiiieliiie.iii kloelrine \\ as n«l 
only unsatisfying but also untenable Fur a brief peri ml he " as tempted to believe, with the 
.ie.' di-m ie s kept it s, thill '■>. isduin is una I la i liable and that the best inlelleclual course lor him 
was to withhold assenl where philosophical and theological matlt-rs were concerned. But 
Augustine's encounter with Ambrose, Milan's charismatic bishop, and with the Platonist 
philosophv ul Plotinus and Porphvrv brought an end to his dalliance '.villi skeplieism and 
led him straightaway to a form ol intellectual Chnsrianin. For the remaining lour decades 
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nf his lik\ Augustine was convince J, and worked tire less I v in shun; that Christian in oilers 
the true wisdom that philosophy seeks. 

Augustine's prolific career as a writer began almost immcdiatelv after his conversion in 
I lie l:il c- summer of 3 So. \\ hilt waiting In lie bapti/ecl ai M dan, A ugusliiie ;ind a small g roup 
of friends spent the winter months of 3Sh— 7 in conversation and contemplation at the 
country estate of Cassiciacum. Augustine used that lime to begin working out philosophi- 
cal positions that would come to define his Christian philosophy. The results were the 
dialogues Cmili'ii .o'Wi/i'H.'.'i'i'j, De hetila I'ilii, and De im/ine, and the self-reflective (realise 

S''i!:/iiijll!:!. 

After his baptism a I haslcr 3N7, Augustine's plan was to return to his home town to estab- 
lish a monastic community of friends devoted to study and contemplation. While making 
his way from Milan to Thagaste by way of Rome in 387-8, he wrote a half-dozen more trea- 
tises, including iwo on the soul {De iir.inn, '''-.i/iuit: itniiHiie and I).: ,/ii!tn!i!ii!c itniiHiie) and the 
first book of what is perhaps the most important of his smaller works, De libera arbitrio. 

Augustine began his life of monastic seclusion in 388, but it was short-lived: in 391 he 
became convinced that he should acccpl ordination as a priest and its accompam nv_ public 
obligations to the Church. But in the years from 388 to 391 he wrote another half-dozen 
treatises, including /.).■ ii:,i;<is<rn and the iiiaslc-rful sum nun of his emerging understand in;; 
of ihe Christian view of the world, He vera rehginiie. In the five years immediate!' (ollow- 
ing his ordination Augustine continued his philosophical reflections on Christianity, com- 
pleting books two and three of De tihetu arhitrin. I Ie also began to wrestle in earnest with 
l he Christian Scriptures, beginning work on the i.narratimies in Pfiilmns and writing De 
senr.iine Da Mini in ii:-iii!e. I Ie made sci era I a pp roaches to Paul's epistle to I he Romans, the 
biblical text that above all shaped his thinking about Cod's grace and its interaction with 
ihe human will in salvation. Moreover, he began a 1 realise del oled to a theoretical aeenuril 
of the interpretation of Scripture, Or it'iclriiia Christiana. 

In 396 Augustine succeeded Valerius as IJishop of Hippo, lie remained in that position 
until his death in 430. Shortly after becoming bishop Augmlinc i role the Ctinfessianes, his 
besl-kno" n work. The Ci:n/es.<:'ii:e.< consolidates a good • . . : ■ , I. osophical progress 
-\u;j usi ine hiu I ma ile in I he decide since his conversion to ( .hrisiianiii and introduces the 
iii.iin themes he n on lil go on to develop in three massiv i i|i. :• ih.i occupv most of the 
rest of his life: Dc Genesi ad litteram (begun in 401, completed 415), De Trinitate 
(399-122/6), and De rivitate Dei (413-426/7). 

Augustine's years as Bishop <>[ I lippo i\ ere busy with pieai hnif , correspondence, and 
the dav-to-dav pastoral and administrative affairs of his diocese They also led him into 

important cceksiasl kal anil doctrinal controversies. He m aged a sus; eil battle with, and 

wrote several polemical tracts against, the schisnufk 1 Jon.nisi church in North Africa. 
Moreover, from 412 when he first encountered the views of the British monk Pclagius, 
-\ti;j usi i ne ■■■ !■ ■[ e \ i .'ki mi iv ■ | .k!\ againsi the Pelagian understanding ot grace and tree ivill. I n 
major works such as I.).: fpiiiln ■:,' haera (412), /.)■: n.t'.tti.t c! gratia (413—15), and two trea- 
tises Contra J iilianun: (421-2, 429-30), and in nearly a dozen smaller treatises Augustine 
worked out the views on original sin. ihe bondage of the human will, preilesliiiation, and 
divine g race that \\ oi.ikl in pari define ( Jit isi i.mir, and proloundh affect its history. 

Augustine died of natural causes in 430 as marauding \ an dais laid siege to the city of 
I I Jppo I I is native N or ih A trie a ■■>. as cxpcricnc nig, at ihe mom en I ot his death, >. alastrophic 
upheaval of the sort Rome itself had experienced twc-nlv vears before, at the hands of the 
\ isigoths, a catastrophe that had prompted Augustine to begin writing his great book on 
the workings of divine providence in human historv, De e'reilate Dei. As the power, influ- 
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cncc, and insti tin inns nt flic late Rum a a I'mpiii crumbled, Augustine's vast body of writ- 
ings w i uilil hi pic-served and passed liniig to thinkers nt a vm d ilk-rent world I com die iim 
-\ u ;j usinic h iinscli inii.il'iii.ti. Km' m n[- 1- 1 1 1. in ;i millennium .diet his dc.H li, philosophers iimf 

theologians, pocfs iiikI historians would view tin.- world through the lens of his writings. 



Wisdom, happiness, and virtue 

Cicero inspired ;i teenage Augustine In diAolc himscll in >a isdnm - to lii- ii p]i i li !•:■. i[' hij- 
Augustine 1 herein c.ime in hcluw i. 1 lliiil his leading the best lite possible. Ills being iruk 
b.ippi, depended on Ins iccjuiring wisdom {f':ii:/,ssiui:is III. iv. 7— 8). Thai vonililul convic- 
tion became one of the f omul at ions ot his nut lire ph ilosnphical svstrm. I le holds consis- 
lenllv, trnm his earliest writings in his last, thai happiness mil onlv requires wisdom Inn is 
identical 'V illl I lie possession ol it. Knl lowing i lie Christ i.lil Si iipl ureS he ideill itics w isdom 
'■villi (.in J (the seen nil person ol I he Jii me ' I Villi! \ ) .mil ho his ih.it line happiness consists 
in knowing anil possessing God. Christianity, therefore, is the true philosophy: it reveals 
■vis Join ions a iiil gives ns i lii means oi Lit tain ill;-' it (Di /v.i.'.v ,',',' ,f, Di Muiih-iis <■:■:/.:> titi id'JaiSi- 
cae, De rivitate Dei VIII. 1-8). 

In his early wriiings A u;;iis[ ine draws on PI atom si anil Stoic trad i linns to develop philo- 
sopliiciil argumetils supporting and explaining these Christian conclusions. He claims th.it 
1 he h:ippv lite Ci insists in living in aeenrd.inee with I hill which is best nr highest in us, and 
In argues that reiisnn, thai hv virtue of which human beings surpass other animals, is '.ehai 
is lir.hesi in us [ le concludes thai happiness tor human beings consists in living in accor- 
dance with reason, li' ing a life in which reason rules and orders the soul. Moreover, since 
a person "hose soul is perfectly ordered [i\ reason is wise, ihe h.ippi. person '.'.ill be wise, 
and the wise person happv {Cmitrii .lidilititiiiis 1. ii. 5; Dr lihcni iirhilati I. vii— iy; Di n:iii:hti< 
eiilesiae nitlwlicae 4—5). 

What is it to live one's life under reason's rule? The wise person boih perceives the true 
nature of realitv, including the li tic relative values of thing's, anil desires things in accor- 
dance with their true value. \\ isdom, then, involves knowing the truth about human and 
divine mallets a nil desiring or lu\ ing things in a manner conimensuraie with their real value, 
the highest good above all anil lesser gonds less (Gm.'r.j itiiuL'micos I. vi. 16). 

Augustine takes it as a funilameiilal trulli that all human beings want the highest good 
lor i hem selves, want In be happv (/.):■ muni' its at /isidi iii'.lmlii.ii .'; Di .',7viu it r hi! mi II. l| -ll); 
Confession*, X. sx. 29-xxiii. 33; De Trinitate XIII. iii. 6-vi. 9). But he acknowledges the 
nhvious i in lb that dit ieieiii people lu\ e il i 1 1 ere ii i i lew s abniii w hai ihe highest gnod is, and 
so seek their happiness in different forms of life [De libera arbitrio II. 9; De rivitate Dei IX. 
4, XIX. 1-3; De Trinitate XII. 6. 8-7. 10). He recognizes both subjective and objective con- 
straints on what can count as a genuinely happ\ life. First, there are irreducible suhieilivi 
components to happiness: happiness requires the satisfaction of one's significant desires; 
nne whose most important desires remain tinfu Hilled cannoi he happv. (A ugusl ine takes this 
point to rebut the claim dial the skeptic can be wise or happv. Since ihe skeptic devotes 
himself w holelu-arfcdly to seeking truth but docs not — and perhaps in principle cannot — 
find it, his deepest desires remain unfulfilled.) Moreover, happiness is incompatible with 
fear and an\ien. I le argues that happiness must be secure and si able precise h because the 
h.ippi. person eamini he subject In the tear ol losing happiness againsi his will The happ'. 
life therefore will essentially involve satisfaction, fulfilLiient, and tranquility Second, 



■\\v- ii m me ariiiics tli iit I Ik re are objective constraints on what can count as a happv 1 if c. I It 

observes I'll ill people " host dcSUYS ;ii t radical I'-. [11 is J i iicl cil .tie II 11 ll.l pp\ -illil arc Ill.ulc »■■.■■-.■ , 

unli:ipp\ bv liav ini;' lliiir misdirected desires 1'ullillid. 'I In- happv person, therefore, will 
desire and possess iitnuini-lv fullillinii iioods and, primarilv and jbuvi all, thai whn.li is in 
hut (hi.- hiiibesl good. People whose In-lit Is a hi i in the hiiihcsl iinod ait misial.tn anil v. host 
deepest desires and loves aim at what is mil in facl tht hiiilu-sl jnuj nmsl remain uliimaiik. 
unhappy (Contra ii-iiJitnum I; De beat it lit it; De chit ale Dei XI. 1 1). 

Augustine's argument that (juil is tht highest jmul relies on his understanding of the 
hiti'.iii. hital striittiii't nf rial it v I See ''Ood," htlnw). Oml is thi- tttrnal a nil immutable htin;; 
l han ". liidi I iii- it is ii"[ iii a;; htl ii.i' in' hiy.lni l i ml is ihci ilort boih tin- supivme being anil 
iht hi.ihcsi iiood. [luman lit mil's, whose happiness consists in finding antl possessing the 
bighcsi ii'oihil, tan linJ true happiness otilv in kno" nig anil !m ing Ood. 

Broadly speaking, thtrclori, Augustine's tlhital thcorv adopts tht general eudaimonis- 
lic sir tit tu re i if the ancient Orttk ethical I radii ion \u\A iii\ ts it i spttilit theological content. 
-\u;j inmii' lils his acti in n I nf Hit virtues intn I his tudaiiiiniiisiit t rami- v. ork "It 'iitiii leads 
us In tht happy lilt, then I would nut define virtue in anv other wav ihan as tht perfect luve 
of God" (De iimrilms eeelesiite eathiiluite xv. 25). The four cardinal virtues, leiiijitrante, 
courage, prudence, and justice are states nf the soul that orient a persi ill's luve toward the 
hiy.liisi good, sustain that orienlatinn, anil prevent its being undermined by extraneous 
iiifiiii.iii.es ur distractions {/.)■:■ muribus eee/esiite eitllmlieiie xix. ,!5— xxiv. 45; De lihern ,iib;!rin 
I. 13; De chilate Dei XIX. 4; De Trinitate XII. 6-8). 



Sin, evil, and theodicy 

On Augustine's view, the just or morally upright person is the one whose soul is perfect I v 
ordered undtr the rule ul reason. Tht person in whom reason tails to rule is in a mural I v 
had state. Moreover, particular actions thai are not properlv ordered bv reason are moral 
evils or sins. Augustine lists the word peieahiii:, tvpitallv translated In 'sin', to refer gencr- 
allv to bail acts lor which an agtnl bears moral ivsponsibiliiv (I)-: !:beiu arbilrin I). 

Augustine rejects tht view thai mnrallv bail actions are bad because they art directed at 
in I i'i ns it lib bad obit i ts. [ Ii- denies, ioi example, thai pleasure or i lit I nod or sexual let in 
'v hith a pii 1 so ii mi;; lit seek pleas in t ait inl linsiealb had, c.K h is, in iacl, iiiii'insii allv good. 
I hi- badness oi an action (lor example, \tn act ol gluttonv or lornicalion) owes rathtr to 
something on the side of the agent. Morallv bad acts art disordered, and iheir ilisordtr 
consists in the agent's inoi'dinale desire for that at which the act aims. The basic morallv 
bad acts, therefore, arc acts of will (choices, intentions, and reflective preferences) which 
i-mbmlv or express iin agent's inordinate desire lor something. Acts ol glullonv are morallv 
bad because the glutton's ilesire for food is out of proportion: the glutton assigns to food 
more value than It in fact has. I Jul neither I he disirc for food nor tht food desired is in itself 
bad {De libera arbilrio I. viii. 65; De civhate Dei XII. 8). 

The disorder in our choices anil ink-minus is " hat makes them bad. But it is their being 
acts of will that makes ihem subject to spicifiiallv moral appraisal. A ugusfitie holds that 
human beings arc morallv responsible tor their ails onlv insofar as thi-v art mluntaiv, ihal 
is, i n solar as thev iw ihcmstlvis acts of will or arise from the "ill in the right wav. \\ e art 
not directly responsible for our brute d is ins and inclinations, what Angus 
calls motions or disturbances in the non-rational part of our soul; whether or not thev 



ill us is tvpieallv ht-Miiul i nil 1 eonl rul. \\ e lie i iilli imo.ilh ivsp' nisi hie, hn'.v,-, ..[, |.,[- whether 
ivi- make iiiiv ul these limit- desires our "ill by consenting In or endorsing them. For reason 
to exercise control over the soul is fin 1 it to withhold oinsi.nl from illitil, inordinate, brute 
desires. Reason abandons its control, however, ".lion it sin renders to illicit desires. In the 
former case, a person refrains from moral ei il despite I he presence o[ desire; in the hitter 
ease, Ik- "ills in 1 1 rdinati.lv a nil ihercb', ..01-11111 its mm- ill c\ il. (See "\\ ill and [1lisuii.iI agenev," 

Augustine often prefers to describe morallv b;isic acts in terms of agents' loves rather 
than in lerms of their choices or intentions. That is because he thinks of tin. disorder ih;ii 
characterizes pari iciilar mui-allv h;ul acts as cxprcssh e of an undcrlving and persistent slate 
of (he soul In virtue of which agents' lives have an overarch ins bent or diivclcdness. Thus, 
despile its failure to he ordered by nasim, a soul that is in a morallv bad slate is not :i!t-:r/y 
disordered. It is ordered instead hv the agent's must deeph held desires, desires whose 
strength and dominance in the agent's lite is out o[ proporlion with the real value of their 
i>h [eels and their obi eels' abililv to he genuine I'-, in I filling The term 'lm e" eonvevs ihe sense 
in which agcnls' particular choices and inlenlions express 11 hal ihev care inns! about, what 
their lives are directed toward general I v and above all. \\ hen Augustine savs thai I he ele-rnal 
law requires us to purif y our love h\ turning it a". a 1 . I rmi) ici-nporai things a 11.. I t"". .oils '.•.hat 
is eternal, he is insisting that mural conversion must transform us not only and not pri- 
ma rilv in our particular choices and actions but in [he deep, architcclonic structure of out- 
values and desires (De Hbero arbitrio I. 15). 

Augustine's account of sin as inordinate desire conforms I" his account of evil (or 
badness ) in general lie holds I hat evil is no substance or nature Inn nnlv a corruption or 
]>[!'■. ;it 1011 in Si 1 1 ue ill in;! tli.u is i 1 self ;.' md A ill lug's being evil does not consist in its pos- 
sessing or inslantial ing sume real pi 1 ' .'pern 01 n.it 111 e additional to iis .>« n nature bin, 111 her, 
in its own nature's being defective ur corrupted, its lacking being 10 some extent. Funda- 
mentally ir.uiii! evils are defective acts or states that constitute a corruption in rational 
nature. Augustine is careful to emphasize that moral evil is constituted bv the inunlinatc- 
11 ess and not h\ the person, the person's will, or the object towards which I he will is d i reeled 
(De libera arbitrio II. xix. 5,i— x_x. 54). Non-moral evil or badness is constituted by corrup- 
tion or defect in non-rational natures (/)■■ /■/'■in iirhlnn I; Lie innnbiif MiWtilhU'niiui;; Cmi- 
fessiones VII. 12; De riatura boni; De civitate Dei XI). 

Augustine believes that recognizing I hat c-\ il is a corruption and not a substance or nature 
in its own right helps resolve an apparent paradox thai had kept him for a time from accept- 
ing Christianin. Augustine saw that Christian irv required commitmeiil to the following 
propositions: 



God is the highe 


st good. 


Everything that 1 


exists (other tha 


Only good come 1 


> from the hight 


Evil exists. 





Recognizing that these four propositions are logicallv inconsistent, he had coneluded that 
Christianity could not be true (De libera arbitrio I. 2). 

Augustine came to see that propositions il) i\\d (4) arc loo crude to express both Chris- 
tian iloe trine and phi lost .pineal truth. Pro pus it ion (4 1 expresses a truth: evil exists, bill nnlv 
as a corruption or privation in a nature; it is not itself a substance or nature. Moreover, 
piopusition il) is true insular as it expresses the Christian doctrine that (.iod is the inde- 
pendent and sovereign creator, lint that doctrine, must accural eh expressed, is 1 hat all the 
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substances Hi 1 natures l hill comprise thi.- universe have been created b' ( ■ 'd Thus, 'l-fn (2) 
and (4) are carelulh l-\ pi ictu-tl In these wavs, the tour propositions ;nr im Inn per n 
tent. Christian doctrine, properly understood, tun acknowledge tli.il ml inlecls i 
without thereby asserting that evil is one of Grid's creatures (De munbm MuKirhucoium, 
Confession*, VII. xii. IS— xiii. 19; De natura boni). 

The Manichaean view that had attracted the voting Augustine nffercil a superficially 
simpler iind se-eminglv more attractive resolution of ihe paradox. It rqei led proposilion i 1 ) 
altogether, ]"■■ ■slu l;it illy the existence ot two fundamcnlal realities i..lher lhan nnt all the 
goods in the universe come from the highest good god whereas all I lit evils inmt Irnm an 
evil force that is independent of and opposed to (he good god. Augusline eventually leal 
i/ed that i lie super lie l.i I simplicity o] the M aiiichai-an position masl.. d a deep ineohtrtnee 
It "as part of the Manichaean account that the corporeal universe is the result uf a piimal 
conflict between the good and evil powers in which the evil power had succeeded in cap- 
turing part of the «nod god's subsiance and imprison in g it in corporeal matter. An argu- 
ment that Augustine atlrihules to his 1 riend Xcbridius d is p laved ihe incoherence as tullows: 
'1 he food god is the highest food, bill I lie highest pi»iil must alsu he inci t upi iblc, Sr-irc, 
either the Manichaean food god is incorruplihlc, and so not subject to aliack ah*.] viulation 
at ihe hands ol an evil force, or the Manichaean good foil is corruptible, and so noi die 
hi-_-.li. si food. On either option the .Manichaean position is shown to be untenable. Augus- 
tine took this to be dctinitb e reason for rcjctl iiif l he M an it h. lean resolulion of the paradox 
of evil and for abandoning the Manichaean views he had once held [Confissiones VII. ii. 3). 

Augustine's account of evil as a corruption or privation allows him to hold that evil is 
not among the things God creates. But if God does not create evil, then it seems that it must 
originate somehow from within (.foil's food creation. Aiifiistine needs In explain how that 
can happen. \ I ' 1 1 vol er, it ( iml is s..\ eivif n ci ealor and pro . .deiuial ruler "t I he mm ii se. it 
is difikiilt to see how Ciod can fail to be responsible, and hence culpable, for whatever evil 
in fact comes to exist, even if Ciod did not direct! v create il. Augustine takes the biblical 
stories of the fall of (he angels and of Adam and Kve as providing a model for an adequate 
explanation of evil's origins. 'Idle first evils in creation are evil acts of free will — sins. By 
means of the live choice inherenl in their rational nature. Some of the anfels and the first 
human beings turned awav from God, the highest good, loving themselves and their own 
good as if it were the highest food. In so doinf, ihev acted inonlinalelv, preferring' lower 
goods to higher goods. Acts of thai kind are irrational and hence corruptions of rational 
nature. Thcv are the first corruptions in creation and the first evils (/.._■ !:!\in dib:!y:n; i)c 
genesi ad littetam; De civitate Dei XI-XIV). 

Beginning from this account of the origin of evil, Augustine develops his famous two- 
evils thcodicv: all evil is either sin or a consequence of sin. Sin is introduced into creation 
by the rational creatures whose sins they are, and sinners, rather than God, bear direct 
responsibility for it. God is justified, however, in endowing creatures with the dangerous 
capacitv for originating evil and permitting' them to exercise if. This is in part because live 
will is itself a good and ncccssarv for other great goods such as moral virtue and happiness, 
and in part because God providentially weaves the evil that arises from live will into a beau- 
tifully ordered whole which essentially includes the just punishment of sin and ihe final 
redemption ol irtalinn The consequences of sin are evils to those who suffer them Ihev 
include the natural consequences of moral evil on the sinner (increased ignorance, moral 
blindness, disordered desire, and unhappiness) ami on humanitv, m\A the disruption of the 
li.irinoii' in the 'Mi-i-d -i-i'ld (resulting in disease and danger I mm animals and natural 
forces) Augustine argues that these consequences are justly suffered bv those who bear 
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hence that God is 
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instilled in fjusini:' »t perniillin;.: l lifiii. Ik tlierclorc claims 
l respect i >f bi Jill kinds of evil, sin ;md its consequences {lie 
Itate Dei XIV. 15-28). 



Will ami personal agency 



Augustine's account of free "ill pl;ivs a central roll- ill his ihcodicv, but his views about the 
nature and si^niiiiiuiii- iif lilt "ill ji ton ikI .1 "■i-ni.-i'iil account of agency thai is important for 

a wid i' range of his philosophical reflections. 1 Ie recognizes that there is ;i distinctive sort of 
age-new l lint characterizes ra lion a I beings. I n virtue of it, thev exercise unique control over 
'v hni llu 1 . do mill 'v ho ilicv my, tlii- sort of ci in i To I thnt makes their ,u lions ; /; , ,■ : .< in ihc niusl 
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Ai:ti(."S']']\"h 
Augustine gives special attention In I Ik- connection bet" ceil the sort of control over our 

actions ill Ji g rounds 111' '[;il icspnnsibilir. ami "II r .il'llil i In .]'. nitl ill "Si. 1 ,li. 1 in lis. IIi: chillis 

l li.n Ail iii ii iiinl Kvi-, lor example, sin mo 1 - committed ;i mora I h blameworthy act — only if 
iIh-v could hnvc avoided in' resisted tin- lift. IK- argues thnt ^i it iter's being an act of will or 
dune hv will is what grim nils (lie rc.piircd aliililv to resist. If mi agent could nut imvo resisted, 
then the act was not only nut blameworthy hut alsu not elone by will. 

But Augustine allows for non-central cases. One can be culpable for tin act one cannot 
resist provided one's inabilil 1 . to resist is use 1 1 ;i result i if prior acts uiie u ill Id have resisted: 
li.il'its ih;il have their roots in voluntary actions can acquire the force of necessity (Cutila- 
sttHUS VIII). Moreover, Augustine holds that after the fall of Adam and Eve, and as a direct 
result of it, the human "ill is debilitated in such a wav that human beings no lunger have 
it in their direct power tu resist sin. I le nevertheless holds that post-fall human beings sin 
culpahb in pari because there is a means of avoiding sin available tu them: God's grace. 
Post-fall sinners are blameworthy fur not availing themselves of the special aid God pro- 
vides, aid that would give them power to resist sin {De libera ariitrio II-III). 

The control an agent has, and the ivspunsibilii\ mi agent bears, by virtue of the power 
to resist an actio n is central to Augustine's ethics. I n his view, full- [1 edged moral stgmik ante 
rests on an act of will that he calls "consent." 

There are three steps In m Inch sin is brought to tump let i' m: suggestion, delight, and consent. 
A suggestion conies .tin nil ill rough mentor, or a bodily sense [v. hen we see, hear, smell, taste, 
or touch something) It I he eiijiniiieni of this I 111 nit delights, I hen it the delight is illicit, one 
ought to retrain from it. For example, when «e me la sung an.. I .in appetite lor something to eal 
arises in us at the sight of loo d, tins octuri. ntih in ■. irlitc of delight. Nevertheless we ilo nm 
consent to it, and we restrain if hv a command <>f reason which has control. But if consent 
had been given, the sin would be complete {De sermone Domini in monte I. 12. 34; cf De libera 
arbiirio III. 10. 29; III. 25. 74-5; De Trimtate XII. 3, 17-18). 

Augustine's conception of "ill is central to his ethics and moral psychology but also has 
an important place in his epistcmolugv. 1 K believes dial some of the events essential to our 
sensorv experience manifest our agency in llie Ititulanu-nlal wav our moral actions do (__)_■ 
DiiiihiU' XI). Due can to some extent directly control one's perceptions by intendoiiall'. 
l timing one's ga/c In ill is ill reel inn rather than that, for example, or mm ing one's ha ml in 
order to touch something. Hut Augustine argues that the will is active in and essential to 
perception and thought in subtler wavs. I le remarks that in sense perception we typically 
manage the poii-nii. ilh dVer". lu.-kiinvj b-.uia_-.i- ■■[ M-nvii stimuli aiieeting mn pi-rei-pl ual 
kit ultit-s b\ focusing on mid giving salience to certain elements, leaving others utterly unno- 
ticed {/): Tiimi.ih' XI). As one observes a bird Hitting i loin branch to branch In the woods, 
lor example, llie mvrlad colors antl shapes ol the various objects in one's broad visual fiekl 
impinge on mir visual la cull ies, bin iluv remain unnoticetl while one's attention is focused 
on the bird. Similarly, as one watches the bird, one might completeh fail to notice the verv 
■•light pressure on one's shoulders caused bv the " eight ol' one's garment. Augustine claims, 
llien, thai ii is one thing for a scnsoiw slimulus merely to affect us, merelv to impinge on 
our sensorv faculties, but it is another for us to grasp it In the eogniri\el\ significant wav 
ill at to lis 1 i tules pcitipl ion. 1 le claims that llie lot us or di.ee ledness ol one's sensor 1 , a Men- 
tion in cases of this son (what he calls the inUnlin diniiii) is a manifestation of agency of a 
sort akin to the agencv that makes us persons or selves. I le therefore explains it as a mani- 
kslaiioii nf will: our will is what distinguishes our perceiving something in a cognitive!', 
robust "av Irom our being merelv perceptually affected bv something. 
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Augustine finds a similar distinction im [nn'liinl lor understanding the plier 
know ing something. I k- argues ill a I no external teacher can genuinely leach - thai is, gcn- 
uiiK-lv bring about knowledge in — a student. One's hearing nr reading words or proposi- 
tions is, in itself, merely to he affected hv (hem, ;ind tt-achcrs :nid hooks ean do no more 
llian cause us lo he alfcctetl in this sort of nay. !iy contrast, we come to know something 
when we ourselves see th;it it is true, when we grasp it fur ourselves. Augustine thinks that 
this phenomenon of seeing something for oneself is a kind of activity that we as rational 
a gen Is are cap ah le of lie ton eludes thai all leaeh ins ;ind learning occurs " 1 1 hill the soul: as 
tile uhjecls i j J' knowledge are ilium ined hv I ruth itself we are in position to see them ". iih 
our mind's eye (/Jc nut'j.is!rn). The cpislt-m it agent' 1 , lhat characterizes knowing and under- 
standing is therefore analogous lo the sort thai underlies sense perception and moral agency. 



Reason, understanding, and belief 

Augustine's vouihful Search lor wisdom "as guided hv the epistcmic principle lhat legiii- 
nule inlelh-Llual assent to a proposition requires Certainly. lie fells us that he was iniiiall'. 
attracted lo the Manithecs bet.iiist thev promised .1 worldvitw grounded on nothing Inn 
the certainty of reason (De Militate credendil, 21; Cenfissiones HI. vi. 10). Over time he came 
to Me that the M .michacan po 'itiise was em pi v. liul his eonvit [ion that intellect ual assent 
must be grounded In certainty rem a In yd unshaken, and that explains " hv he was next drawn 
to academic sleplu ism The skeptics advocated withholding assent where philosophical 
matters are ■■ .. .. precisely because they believed certainty about such mailers to 
be impossible finding himself at a loss with regard to where certainty might be found, 
Augustine was atli .n led lo the skeptical position {Di: ;itil:!ii!c c red cud i 2b; Coitfissiones V). 

His skeptu ism, rmneier, was shorr-lived, as two important discoveries undermined his 
hirst, he came to believe that there are in tact truths that can be known 
.'. He offers as examples mathematical and logical truths such as '7 + 3 = 10' 
and 'There is one world or it is not the ease that there Is one world", bin also propositions 
about value and morality such as '\\ hat is incorruptible is better than what is cornipiihle' 
and 'We should live justly' {Cmitni diiidciiiiini II. 21 -ft; De libc'm arbitral II. viii, x). Con- 
vinced In Plaloiiisl arguments i hat he first encountered a I M ilan, Augustine tame lo believe 
that ter ta in knowledge oj these sorts ol truths rests both on the nature of the pro posi lions 
themselves and their constituents - their necessity, Immutability, etcrnalilv, and mind- 
independence — and on our direct inltlleclu.il awareness of them. 

Augustine groups together with these objective necessary truths a small group of 
contingent propositions such as 'I exist' and 'I seem to see white' {Cmitra academicos II; 
/.)[■ 'I'm; i hili' X ). Certain knowledge of these propositions about our immedialt experience 
is grounded in the nature of the mind itself and its access to its own nature, states, aiul 
activities. For example, I can he certain that I exist when I consider the matter because, 
even on the supposition lhat I am mistaken in thinking that I exist, it follows thai I exist. 
Augustine here anticipates 1 Kscartes's famous ."t.- , ,'» argument. 

In Contra academicos Augustine undertakes, with onlv limited success, a detailed refuta- 
tion of academic skepticism. \\ hat appears to matter most to him in that earlv text and 
throughout his later writings, is establishing thai no sort of j;!,i;>,i! skepticism can he true. 
1 n sol a i as his claims to possess certain knowledge of the kinds he has drawn attention to are 
true, they show that some certainty is indeed possible, ami ht-ntt that global skepticism is 
false. 



The second tiling ih;it led A tigusl inc awa* i i' <iit ski-pi ieism was his coming to recognize 
l hal iiiu-lli.-i.-t id] ass en I could lit ral i'linil in lilt absence nt certain t v. I k- wnii In sec that if 
inti.-lk-i.ukil ass en I requires ccii.iini v, i Ik- u i vasi cpianl iiv ol mir beliefs must In- illegitimate 
All our beliefs aboul events that occurred before we were horn, geographical locations lh.il 
we have never visited, and the existence and contents of other people's mi nils Lick the 
ii-iiii Isik- son i>j cerlainlv. '1 hi-si belief's are grounded essc-ntialh In llu- testimony of others, 
and [i\ its vi-i-v nature testimony cannot provide certainty Augustine, lnmi.-n.-i, lliinks we 
can In- justified in holding manv of these beliefs. To begin, we have a kind of practical 
jusl itk iH ii hi I hi accepting other people's testimony: we could not get on in the world or in 
our social relationships if we wi-iv unwilling to i;i!,i- other people ;it (heir word (/.)c uUhhAli 1 
ifci'iiiili 2.1). liut more significantly, we have episu-mic justihcalion lor accepting some 
leslimonv: reason can help ns distinguish legitimate from illegitimate, expert from bogus, 
authority i!)i- iti/hutti -.iwlcmh 21; Dc vt/\i icltgitutc 45). We can, then, have good episleiiiic 
grounds fur accepting whal legilimate authorities tell us. But since no belief accepted on 
a u t hi i ri iv is known with certainly, it will Jul low i Inn h ,. ,m he leg it iiiniii- or i-.iiinji.il lo ass en I 
to propositions that are not known with certainty (De Trinitate XV. 4. 21-2). 

Augustine accordingly distinguishes two sorts of intellectual assent: iti!iiL : rstiiiir/i>ig (inut- 
!i\i-:> . ) which is as sen l based directly on reason, and hi!:: I (ii\\l-:i ■:) w hi eh is assent based on 
authority Tin- former sort toiisiii inn paradigm or si riil knowledge (.i,//j.'l : 7.'.',w, j,--iV«,',',7). The 
latter constitutes mere belief or, when the justification is sulfieieiil, kiiun ledge only in a 
broad sense (Retractation** I. xiv. 3). 

Augustine develops his account of the main i-pisteiiiic eoiuepts in terms ol an elaborate 
analog! with vision. Reason or mind is a kind of capacity for intellectual vision, and the 
i in el lei mil .-. Lisping ol some object or proposition is a kind oi intellectual seeing (>'«/.■'/« ,/.»,'.( 
I. vi. 12). The paradigm ol e pis Km ic jusl itiealion is e\ plained in terms ol' the mi mi's direel 
acquaintance with its objects. \\ hen reason sees its objects direetlv (and the objects them- 
selves are of L \n apprupriau- kinil), reason knows them with eertaintv. When A ugusl inc 
defines understanding as assent based on ntisan, he is drawing on this metaphor. Assent 
is baseil on reason "hen reason sees the relevant objects directly or sees why the relevant 
objects must lie as ilie proposition assented to asserts, liv contrast, "hen one assents on the 
basis ol authority, reason does not itself see the proposition's truth but ins le ail lakes an oilier 
as loiulnng lor its truth. In book two of Dc ':/><::i> iiri'ilrm Augustine asks his interloiutor, 
Evoilius, vihflliei he is icihii): that God exists. Kvodius confesses thai although he /v/.viv.i 
thai (lod evists, it is not something he sees for himself Augustine goes on to develop an 
elabuiaii proot showing boih that (jod exists and ho"- God is felaled to other things (see 
"God,'' liclove) The proof's purpose is to put Kvodius in position to "know and under- 
stand" what he (orim-rlv merely believed. 

Augustine's doctrine of illumination is an extension of the metaphor of vision. Just as 
our seeing material objects depends on their being illumined by the light of the sun, our 
i in el k-i iti.il \ isioii ui intelligible objects depends on their being illumined by an iiiieiligil'k- 
light, truth itself I lenee, knowledge of immutable, cu-rnal truths requires direct acquain- 
tance not onlv with certain kinds of objects but with the fact that those objects have the 
properties of being necessary, immulable, anil eternal. Since Augustine iiknl ilii-s i mill it sell 
with the necessary, immutable, i\v.\ eternal Ciod, he maintains (hat knowledge of truth rests 
on divine illumination {Soliloqnia I. viii. 15). 

Augustine's doctrine of el i vine illumination is close! v related but also intended as a clear 
alternative to the flatouist doctrine of recollection, lioth doctrines account for our knowl- 
edge of certain kinds of objects and truths In appeal lo direct inu-llectual awareness of them. 
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According in llii' doctrine of recollection, uur smils had direct acquaintance with the 
relevant ill lugs in a prior existence, and our coming to know them in this life consists in mir 
1i.-i.l1 II r nu" whai '.v, in laei already know lv, iirtuc u] past experience koi .1 time A ugust inc 
seriously entertained 1 his account and its com m itment tu the p re- ex is I en ec ul tin sun] he lure 
its entry into the human body. But lie cvctilualh abandoned the doctrine ul" recollection, 
developing his my n ilium i nation is t account. ( In the Litter account, mil know ledge ul" purely 
intelligible objects and truths rests on our direct acquaintance with them, hut that direcl 
cognitive contact is open I" us in this life and occurs whenever we grasp mu-nl these ubjects 
ur irulhs. 'I'hi: illumining "I ibese intelligible tiling-; h\ iiuili iiseli makes them visible tu 
mir 111 in Js. A uguslinc's 1 iew thai Christ is the inner teacher is an expression ul this e pis te- 
rn ulugica I posn iuii in ( Christian terms. God is truth itself which, in the lorm ul the secuiul 
person ot the divine irinitv, illumines our minds thereby making intellectual \ is inn possible 
(Sotiloquia I. vi. 12; De magktre; De Trimtate XII. 22-5). 



Method in philosophical theology 

Augustme ihieiuls and explains his own philosophical approach to Christiaiiily hv apjieal 
to the distinction between the epistemic slates ul' belief and undcrslanding. Me assigns 
priority to the revealed truths expressed in Christian doctrine and known through the 
I iihlc V\\ nil.iiin.ni.iil-. ,1 ml essentially, ( .hrisi ian belie' ers, i nt hilling philosophically minded 
believers such as Augustine himself, assent to the truths of Christianity on the basis ul" 
authority a nil are therein in the stale of belie I ' with respect to those truths. Augustine argues 
1 h,n the hihlicil le\is are reliable witnesses to the historical events thev report, anil ill 11 those 
events are strung evidence of divine activity anil purpose (7)c niifiiiiii: iinu'ii:// M-j; De 
ruiin I'm ■:, i/:'siii.: iiiilin/iiii.: 21. lie therefore claims that despite its being based on authority. 
Christian belief is not blind or irrational but rather epislemicallv j u stifled. 

Augustine also holds ihal m.uiv ot the truths ul Christianity ean also be understood, thai 
is, seen to be true on the basis of reason. Philosophical^ nun-Jed believers therefore can 
pi uiii.ihl-.. appk re a so 11 - philoso]i|neal malvsls and argument -in investigating th-.-se truths 
Moreover, believers have nut merely the opportunity hut also ihe ohligaliuii to undci stand 
ihe irulhs of Christianity to the extent thai thev are able. Augustine argues thai lading to 
use reason to the fullest ex ten I is a sinful repudiation ul Cod's image in us [LpOiifiJ 120). 
HclicM-rs who underlal.e rcasuncd investigation of llieological milters, however, musl ili'ii 
I i'ii a: anil !'■: g 11. i-L\i i'y their anteceilenl assent to the truth ul Christian doctrine. 

To start from one's Christian belkl requires not only taking une's Christian beliefs as 
the ii'i/yc, ,' ul' urn's investigation bul also taking lor granted the in 'ill of those be lie Is. To be 
guided b\ one's Christian belief invokes both exploiting the conceptual and explanalor-. 
resources of a systematic Christian " o rid view anil working to ensure that the results of one's 
m i| inn do not contrail icl Christian doctrine. \\ hen Augustine takes up the paradox of evil, 
Inr exajitpk , he takes as given the elements oil Lh risk an iloctritie I ha I lonstiiute ihe pa rail ox 
(mi hiding that God is the highest good and sole creator of all things) and stipulates at the 
outset that the results of the invesligation cannut depart Ironi Christian belief ill: hbnn 
aibitm, I 2). The result of that particular investigation is a resolution of the paradox, an 

■ 11 le meaning ol its const mien 1 propositions 1 h,u explains ho'y iIk-v can all he true 

simultaneously. Typical k, A ugusl i lie's invest igal ions ol this sort proceed, as this investiga- 
tion does, by developing an underlying theoretical account that provides the basis for 
drawing crucial distinctions and the resources for constructing illuminating cxplai 
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Ill thi.' case of ills 1 paradox ui evil, In supposes Hi ;it by coming hi sec the paradox's resolu- 
tion, we acquire understanding of what we formerlv merclv believed. In general, "hen 
Augustine admonishes Christians to seek to understand what they believe, he intend 1 . t<i 
be advocating reasoned investigation of (Jiristianitv that slarrs from and is guided Iv, 
Christian belief in this way. Moreover, lie claims divine aulhorirv for thai admonition 
'"Seek and von shall find," says Christ in the gospels. Augustine tells us that il is belief 
llial seeks and understanding thai finds I./.).: Tt::ul,i!c XV. 2). 

Augustine cautions that not all the truths Christians believe are equally accessible to 
human understanding. Truths about (he historical events rcporled in the Scriptures can 
lie known onh on the basis of authority and not by reason, and some truths about the 
divine ii at u re are bevotid our abilitv fullv to grasp bv reason. I ndeed, all nur thinking about 
llie niiiniic supreme being must be in;ulee|uate to some extent. But even with regard to 
Christian doctrines where human reason must fall significanllv short of lull nmli-i si an ding, 
such as the doctrine of the Tiinili, Augusiinc thinks there is point ami profit in rational 
inquiry. His wide-ranging reflections in /). TriniUile lead him to develop and explore 
exlri-mi-lv interesting and fei i". ana big us ol Trinity in the nature of the human mind. He 
i-xplicitlv denies that any of his results there constitute anvthing approach ing a complete 
explanation of the divine '1 rir ■"■ . bar in supposes nei ertheless that I here is clarification and 
insight — understanding of a kind and to a certain extent - hi be gained in the process. 



God 

A tier his conversion to (".liristianitv Au<nisrine never doubled thai the Christian Si. ripturcs 
present the 11 uili annul the divine nature. He was equally certain that the Christian Scrip- 
luivs lequiie careful invesligalmn ami explication il llie Irulh aliout God that ihev express 
is to be properly understood The tools he fount) most useful in this task "ere primarilj 
those of Pl.t Ion ist philosophy I le credits I'lalnnisin « ilh pio' ub:.g him impurlant strategic 
and methodological principles lor Ins dunking aboul llie divine they admonished him to 
lnok within Ins own soul rather than to ihe external material norld, and hi look with the 
eve of the mind lather ihan mill llie botlih senses Indeed I'latnnism provided Augustine 
■villi a rich repertoire of ideas and arguments thai he would use lo probe and articulate the 
Christian conception ol God. 

Augustine develops his svstematit account of the divine nature Im pursuing two differ- 
ent but complcmentarv strategics. (In the one hand, he develops Ins umecplinu of God bv 
a nab. sis ol the notion of a supreme being. ( )n the oilier hand, he desi ribes an intellect Li.il 
a see nt that mirrors his own path to the discovers of the truth of ( Jii istiamn The a seen I 
proceeds b 1 . draw ing atlenlion to features of the created universe thai reveal (iod's 
and nature, culminating in .1 kind of itiiillei.ui.il glimpse ui the divine nature tlsell. 



Analysis oj the divine supremacy 

-\u;j usi nie takes it as ,\ kind ol gu\ erniiig prim i pie of his 1 hi 11k ing about the ell vine 11.1 lure 
that <.i od must be supreme, that is, that than " hich 11 01 lung is higher or belter: ''the musl 
genuine null <<l pien. consists in thinking abom God in llie highesl possible \\ av {,■/■■■■ ■.■;:,■ ./, 
:■!■:<! I'.t.'s,' ,'«,'■»■[■)" (/.)l : libtrn iirl'/lr/n 1. ii. 5). In lie ilmhir.j C/ira,',v /■',■< Augustine suggests ihal 
the notion of supremacy is part of the verv concept of the divine: 



SCOTT MACDON1ALD 

When the sounil of the word ',,'..'.'<" strikes I lit cars "I an cone « ln> Limns I .aim, that person is 
prompted to think of a kind of nature that is utlcilv surpassing [i<:.:!)\ii::<->ii:<tifi) and immor- 

l;ll K"]- " lli.-! I somen He (111 Ilk-. ■•( lll.11 ■■ ■ l If '■ ii 'J ' >l ;.■ nK . i >[lc 1 lllllks 111 Sllfll .1 Mill lll.1V nut's 
thought strains to reach something than which I here is nothing higher („'.■',' ,/mJ quo nihil melius 
<//}ormorc subhme. {I. vi. 6-™. 7) 

Augustine a I In us thiii people can he Lun Instil nr ignorant ah "in "hal sort of thing rcalh is 
ih hi ih mi which there is [ii-i liiiiii higher, as he himscll "as when he Inllnwcd the Mann. litis 
Nevertheless "all agree that Gnd is "hat thev place above all other things" (/Jr t/nctniui 
Chi ,■>■,'.', uiii I. vii. 7). He takes the notions of being supreme, being linn limn which nothing 
is higher or better, anil being the highest good to be mum nib emailing. 

But what sort of nature is in fact supreme: \\ hal specific attributes musi characterize 
'."iiicthiivj (h.ui "Inch ivuhtng is hiiihci'? Augustine makes progress with tins i|utslion 
bv investigating "hat is enlailttl bv the concept of supremacy. No supreme being can tail 
to possess an attribute that it is intrinsically better to have than to lack. He argues, liir 
t\aniplc, that since being inctuTiiplihlc is inlrinsicalh belter than being corruptible, a 
supreme being can not tail i<> be incorruptible. Moreover, since immulabilitv i-. inn iiisicallv 
bttttr than mulahilitv, a supreme being cannot fail to be immutable. Augos me uses llns 
pa lie I'll "I reasoning as a conslructivc tool, specif \ ing, ill tribute bv attribute, .i determinate 
conception of the divine nam re. I le suggests that smile "I the ran king- print i;'lcs [ill nhiih 
these deductions depenel are a priori truths that the attentive mind recognizes as self- 
evident. 

Some of the rank in;.:- principles Augustine appeals l" are based on the sort of metaphy- 
sical reflections that support his view nf rtalilv as Imran Ineallv struilured KmsIciuc that 
is characterized bv hie is better than existence thai kuks il; life that is characterised by 
understanding is l>ti ttr than lilt thai lacks it. These t unifiai alive ranking print i files t an also 
be used in analyzing divine supremacy Since lift is .:>ri nisi, all' betti i than in.itiitii.iti* cxis- 
leiit'c, a supreme being must be characterized bv lilt; since a lite characterized In " isdnm 
is mi n nsie.il!' bci ttr iliim a lift lack in ;j it, ,1 supreme being must he t har.iclci i/ed hv "isdnm, 
and since a lilt characterized kv immulahlc wisdom is hetltr llian a life whose "isdnm is 
mutalile, a supreme being musl he characterized liv immulahlt "isdnm (I.),: J-h!i nut r/i'VJ- 

fen. I. vii. 7). 

The analysis of divine suprcmat'. allow ed Augustine to discover manv of the particular 

attributes e'mslituli'. c "j llic dh ine inline, including iiicrpiirealil'., elci nalitv, immutabil- 
ity, incniTUplihilin, in*, iolahihii, lite, and "isdnm. fiul he believed that the sort of piece- 
meal progress ihc analysis makes possible is in a certain "av superficial. \\ hal he "anlcd 
was an understanding of the divine thai is unifying and deeplv explanatory of both the 
rn .til it' 'Id db ins attributes and the universe in "hich (Jod ranks supreme (<""ti/,:ii/i>iiL-! \ II . 
i. 1— iii. +). That undtrslancling came with a vision of the divine nature at the pinnacle el 
Augustine's intellectual ascent toward God. 





Intellectual ascent 


Augustine describes the i 


atellectual ascent to God in several places (Confessions VII. x. 16; 


xvii. 23; X). In D,- libera 


arbitrio Augustine presents the process nf ascent as an elaborate 


argument. He begins thi 


re by establishing a hierarchy that sorts into general categories 


and then ranks relative to 


one another the natures that comprise the universe: existence, life, 


and understanding. 





Therefore tin.- nature llrat merely cists (.mil neither lives nor nniler stands) ranks below 
the nature that not only exists but also lives (but does nol umlcistand) - the soul of the non- 
human animals is uf this son. This nature iti turn rank 1 -; hel<i\i die nature lh.it at once exists, 

lives, an J unilcrsuimk - ioi e\a tuple, I In. i.Ui' ■ n.i I mm J <>! i In: human Ivine (',''■■ ,■' 
II. vi. 13} 

^ugusinic's sdMlc; '■ id flic succeeding stages "I the .11 gumcnl is l'i show ilia I there is a nam re 
1 1 i.il ranks ah me the rational mind, .1 nam re '-\ hose characteristics marl, il as divine. 1 n order 
to discover that higher nature, Augustine ascends the hierarchy 'it natures, turning atten- 
tion lust I mm hi hIivs (the lirsl and Invest category in the hie rare hi) tii I he sun I (the n.iliii e 
constitutive nl both the seen nd and third categories), and then within his imn si ml I rum the 
sensnrv part (a pan lound in both human beings and the non-human animals) to reason: 
"a kinil of head or eye of our soul . . . which docs not belong to the nature of nun-human 
animals 1 ' (Be Ubero arbilrio II. vi. 13). 

Having ascended as far as reason - thai » hich is highest in us - he Incuses on reason's 
distinct! 1 , e perceptual capacities and the distinctive sorts ni objects the* pill lis in conlacl 
with, the objects of pure thought (see "Reason, understanding, and beliel," above). He 
observes that ill use "b|ccls must be incorporeal, immutable, and mdepeiideiil of our minds. 
Movco- ei, since these end ties ami (ruths arc tin mi liable si.mdai ds lo -a Inch "itr minds must 
conform ami against nhich our parlictilar thoughts must he judged, the must be higher 
than reason {De Ubero arbitrio II. viii. 20-1; *. 28). 

Augustine goes on to argue that since all these intelligible objects are immutably true, 
there must be a single thing — immutable truth itself— shared in common by them all. 
Immutable truth itself is the one over the many, or the one in which the many share or are 
contained. I'll is last pari ot flis argument is less than fullv explicit, ami Augustine himsell 
acknowledges the tlilticulli 111 making il clear In other passages he prclcrs the analogi ul 
light iust as the sun is a single thing despite our seeing many things in its light, so the eve 
of the soul is able to see various immutable truths because of the light shed on them by the 
one immutable lnidi itself. \\ h.ilcvci the oliscuvilics in this crucial last sicp in August mr's 
argument, it is clear that he supposes that this in I ere nee completes the strateg \ he has been 
pursuing in the proof. "I had promised, il vou recall, that I would prove that there is some- 
thing more sublime than our mind, that is, than reason. Here it is: truth itself (/A libirn 
i'll'iliin II. \iii. .i?). I hat truth itself is more sublime than the human mind and that it is 
eternal and immutable w ar rants us, Augustine claims, in ideiidi vmg it with (J ml. Moreover, 
this 1,1c n( ilication is c inohoi a ted lo. an J helps c\ plain I .hi ist's on n ideiitiiicali"ii ol himself 
as truth ("I am the truth" (John 14; 6)). 

The conclusion of Augustine's argument In /.).' Iii'ci" iiil'/lnn is less than fully satisfying. 
As his interlocutor points out, ['roving that there is something higher than reason, even 
'.' imclhiug that is eternal and immutable, is not yet to prove that (j'od exists. That requires 
prn\ ing that there is something than « Inch not lung is higher. Augustine's own intellectual 
ascent seems lo have succeeded where Ins argument bills short, however, because', as he 
reports it, his own ascent culminated in a glimpse ol ihe divine nature itself 

When I first came In know vou, vou raised me up so that I might sec thai what I was seeing is 
Being, and that 1 who was seeing It am not yet Being. . . . I said: "Is truth nothing just because 
it is not di fi'u seif through space, cii her finite or infinite:" And \<w cried from far away: "No, 
indeed, for I am w ho I am" I hvulus .1: 14). 1 heard in the wa\ one hears in i he heart, and there 
was absolutely no room left for doubt. (Confasioxcs VII. x. 16) 



SCOTT MACDOMALD 

\\i\- usi iiv..- presents his discovers that (.in, I is [Icing, thai which trulv ;s, ;is a kind of intel- 
lectual \ isioii, and he sees il its both the philosophical artleul.il ion nt ihe scriptural divine 
name .nil] .is llie linal rcmcd: in llie long-standing ignorance thnl plagued his search tor 
wisdom. ] k- prestnts tile identification of God .is true being as more fundamental than ;niv 
of tile "tliii' i hanic'lct i/iitions he finds illuminating, more fundamental even than 'light', 
'truth', or 'wisdom'. 

What does Augustine mean when he iJentilies (Jo J its what trulv is? As he conceives of it, 
1 li.H v 1) ii.li frulv :s possesses its being In its own righl and independent! v of oilier things. It 
th ere 1 1 ift cm in it fail to be. M oivover, it is tilt source ol being lor nil other existing I h in- s, ih.it 
on "hi eh nil other beings depend tor i heir ex is lent c ]'■■■■ colli ijm with whnt truly is, other 
beings exist in ;i dependent and com ingciil « jv, Augustine buses his understanding of the 
Christinn doe trine of creation on this disrinclion. To snv that other things depend on God tor 
their being is to sav thin (. iod makes i htm. that is, causes them both to exist and to be the kinds 
of things they are. In making things, God requires no aid from inv other indepciKleiu being 
and uses no p re- ex is I in g, independent m. liter or stuff. Moreover, God does not make things 
out of God's own substance; that possihilitv would require cither I lint God be corrupted 
or that mutable, com indent creatures be equal to God. God makes ihings out ol nothing (, x 
a: la !n). The fact that things ate created bv <.iod c.v t; :!;;!>> explains their contingencv, eiui labil- 
ity, and corruptibilitv. God gives them being, but because thev are made ami made from 
nothing, they are not true being. '1 hev arc tinged with n on- being, as that \\ Inch truly is is not. 

Augustine sees this conception of God is grounding his am i-.M anich.iean resolution ol 
llie paradox of evil (see "\\ ill ;-\n-.\ personal agcttcv," above). Since God is "hat trulv /s \\n-.\ 
the source ol all being, there can be no existing nature thai is distinct from and nlte-rh inde- 
pendent of God. As Augustine puts it: "If vou look for something strict I v contrnrv to God, 
von will tinil absolntelv nothing, lor onb. non-being is conlrarv to being. 'I' here fore there is 
no nature contrary to God" (De moribus Mankhatarum i. 1). It follows that there can be no 
iiiilepeiuleiii divine principle opposed lo I. iod and that e\ il, w hich is eon irate to the divine 
nature, cannoi be a created nature or substance bul onlv a corruption or privation — a kind 

The attribute that Augustine links most closely to true being is immutability. He very 

of I ell discusses lb cm together, and he takes ihem lo be mulualb. entailing. I I is und erst. Hid- 
ing of the n a lure ol' change provides llie conceptual link bet" ecu I hem. Augustine conceives 
of change as consisting in the loss and acquisition of being. That which changes ceases to 
be what it was and comes to be what it was not. But what trulv is cannot lose or acquire 
being. I lence, what Huh ;.« must he immutable, (.onverselv, lor something lo be immutable 
is for it to be such thai it cannoi lose or acquire being. Hut onlv what trulv .'.« can be of thai 
sort. Hence, what is immutable must also be what truly is. 

Augustine's coiKcplion of ehange as consisting in the acquisition and loss ol being also 
grounds his understanding ol both ihe divine ctcrnnlin and the divine simplicity. Augus- 
tine supposes that a being that experiences lime necessai'ih changes: "hat one anticipates 
as future, one "ill come to experience as present, and then as past. Bv contrast, the divine 
being, ih.it which trulv ,:<, cannot change in this way, and so must com pre he ml all things in 
the eternal present. ''In the eternal, nothing passes, but the whole is present" (0(A7c«.«,'.,r.v.« 
XI. si. 13). For similar reasons Augustine holds that God must be metaphysically simple. 

That nature is called simple •■:■. Iiidi Joes not possess am tiling thai il can lose and lor which the 
possessor and what il possesses are not distinct in I he win' a vessel and the liquid it contains, a 
body and its color, i lie in ami us It g lit or Ilea t, or a soul and its wisdom are. (!)■: , rcittiteDtiW. x) 



Aug kistmc argues thill in i,nts in which :i 1 lung's substance and its attributes - what il is 
an J what it has — are not the Mime, it is possible for the ill in;' to persist through the acqui- 
sition and loss ot nil rib it lis. Urn I h;!t w hi i. h trill: .'■■■ mn mil her lose nor aci|tiirc lie i 111:. I Ic-ncc, 
(.i oil's sti lis in nee iiiiil (. fuil's atlrihulcs must hi- identical. "Things arc sniil to hi- simple w hieh 
lire p I'm iip ill I', nail [i'iil\ divine because in things ul [hit sorl, substance iiiiil cjualiiv arc the 
same" (De dvitais Dei XI. x). 

Finally, Augustine argues chat what trulv ,j is what exists or has being in the highest pos- 
sible iviiv. Anil since to lie in the highest pussilili- "av is to lie supreme, that which trulv ■'.« 
must he supreme; "I hiie uiie has unilersluod [that than whii h there is nothing higher] . . . 
one sees nt onee thai what exists in the highest and primary way is what is sniil most trulv 
In ! : t'" (Dt mun/'Hf MiiiUiliiii'iiniiii i. I I. I lence, the iliseovi-rv that (.foil is true being brought 
Augustine unprecedented certainty and understanding: it showed him the single concep- 
tual source out iil'ii hieh the oilier divine attributes (low and liv virtue of which thev can lie 
explained and titled together into ;i lohiii-tn Christian conception of reality. 

Soul, mind, and memory 

In the Sutihi-.jiui.i Augustine expresses the desire to know nothing but God and the soul. 
\\ hat he learns about the soul mosl luiiilitmeiilallv is that it is created by God. That the 
sutil is created. In (.foil he takes in hi- a datum ul Uiristiaml \, hui A ugusi im- ill inks that vie'.i 
is corroborated by philosophical tclleitmn He saw as particularly significant the mind's 
recognition ol the existence nl purely intelligible i>h|ccls and truths that reveal a reality 
highei than our minds Out minds are subject hi truth itself and, hence, ate neither the 
highest natures 111 the universe nor divine Similarly, Augustine thought out experience nl 
the mutability and fallibility of our nun minds is conclusive evidence that »i are finite, 
limited natures and not divine 

Augustine's lirsl philosophical proclivities were I'lalomsl, and so in his earlier work lie 
tales a strongly dualist view of the telalion between the soul and the body human beings 
are souls that make use of a body but are not essentially embodied I le tales seriously the 
jv 'Ssihilitv 1I1 al souls exist before their entrv into the body and he holds that thev are immor- 
tal, anil so exist alter the body's corruption. Moreover, he is inclined to view the body as a 
distracting ;w\<.[ luiiupling influence, as a weight preventing the soul from contemplating 
eternal things. ( Kcr 1 line, ho'.vev cr, A 10: 11 si file's commitment to Christ ianin Kin percil his 
Platonist predilections. I le insisted that matlcr and the hodv are created by Ciod, and hciKc 
arc goods, he came 10 think ul the soul as connected with the body in an especialh intimate 
way; and he defended the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body (Dc rivilaW Dei 
\l\. .>-('). Allhuugh he believes llie rational sutil in he a creature, Augustine nevertheless 
takes it to be an extraordinary creature: il is highest anil best among created, natures and 
mosl directly hears the dh ine image. The soul's highest part, that In virtue of which ratio- 
nal iiilure surpasses the natures of non-rational animals, is mind. Mind endows human 
beings wilh their specilicilh inlellei r 1 in I capahiliiies grounded 111 iheir capacif. lor diiccl 
acquainlaiice ■:■■ iih iiiielhgihle objects and for perception of truth. He often calls the mind 
the soul's eve. Mind is also the seat of the will, and so Augustine holds that it is by virtue 
of possessing mind that we are moral agents and can seek for and love the highest good. 

Augustine holds that among the mind's capacities is the capacity for immediate 
awareness of itself. '1 hat aw .unless explains how we can be certain that we exist, live, and 
llimk, and also that wc will, remi-mhi-r. and judge (/V liiuihilc X. iii. 1.1— 14). Moreover, 
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Augustine claims that the mind's knowledge of iiseli allows it to know ill at it is immaterial. 

Ik- argues thai, stricllv speaking, knowing something entails I . i ) i ■'.=." j 1 1 ;; in substance; ;!iiJ 
sin us- tin- mi ml knows itself with certainty, ii must he that the mind knows its substance with 
certainty. Therefore, since rhc mind is uncertain whether it is some kind of bud y or some 
arrangement in- organization oi a hodv, the mind's substance can be none of those things 
{De Trinitate X. iii. 16). 

Augustine's reflection on the nature of mind and its distinctive cognitive capacities 
lii I him l'> imii- (ii [lis nil is t sink in;. phil'isuph ii..il positions, his account ut ..y, ;•■■■■■■■ .'. ■ ((' .'■■')■ /. <- 
sialics X). Because he conceives of the mind as the eve of the soul and thinks of cognitive 
activity ;is essentially involving the mind's perceiving its objects, lie (eels compelled to give 
mi ;iecount of how (he mind and its objects are able to come into contact. His position is 
that mind encounters its objects in wcwnaii. MciiinHit is typically translated a 
but that translation is inappropriate since wcwnn.i has no essential ur impiirtanl ci 
with pits! experience. Mcwoiiti is both the storehouse for the materials of cognition and 
thought and the "place" ""here mind encounters its object, making cognition and thought 
possible. Mciittiiiii stores the images of things we have perceived with the Senses, and it is 
the resource on which our mind must rely in all our thinking and conceiving lliat invohes 
sensory images. Mciitniiii stores the skills associated with the liberal arts, such as the prin- 
ciples of logic, and the principles anil laws of mathematics and geomelrv. In these cases, 
w, Wni;.i contains the uhjecl'S themselves nut images or mental proxies, and in h.y ii:--i r,v 
the mind has direct awareness of these intelligible objects. Moreover, memotia is the 
interior place where the mind encounters itself and is able to think about its own nature, 
stales, anil activities. And niosi importantly, wanna,! is the inlerior place where the mind 
encounters God. 

Aicitioria, then, is the feature of the rational soul that makes cognition and thought pos- 
sible, that accounts fur our abilitv tu imagine, lliink, and reason abmil the different kinds of 
objects and in the variety of wavs that characterize our con scions lives as rational c. 
It is the realm of the distinctive const iousness thai belongs In rational beings. 
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Post-Hellenic Islamic philosophy after A.LFARA.BI (d. 950) divides into two branches: eastern 
and western. The eastern branch w as bused primarily in Iran and spearheaded by AYICKNNA 
(Ibn STnH) (d. 1037); it is marked by a greater emphasis on Neopiatonic themes. The western 

branch developed most I v in M ns I mi Spain; il is marked bv a stricter thoii»h bv no means 
slavish adherence to Aristotelianism and Faraliianism. TIk' founder of this latter branch 
was Avempace (Ibn Bajjah) of Saragossa {d. 1139). It reached its height with AYERROES 
(Ibn Rushd) (d. 1198), whose father or grandfather is said to have been a direct disciple of 

Avempace (and i<> have I feed him trum prison on one occasion). 

Avemji.icc's Mori, disjilavs a certain unci cniiess and iiii.-nmjileK-in.-ss w Inn compared to 
ill at ill Alfa rail i or Aver roes, v. hich is jiartiallv allrilin table In his i 1 1\ ulvemenl in I he politi- 
cal iiilriiiiics nl tin- ilav. \\ hat survives ot his work demonstrates original contributions to 
/onloiiv, aslronomv, phvsics, metaphvsics, e|iistcnniliiiiv, ]isveholoi;v, and ethics. His com- 
in en tare on A ris tulle's l J /;ys. : :i is quite original. I lowcver, his main jilnl'iSiiphiLiI work is I lu- 
ll nil n lulled el hioi- political (realise Guv em dine <>/ I lie Sn/ihiry ( TiiJbir ti/-M:t!<in\;!:!:;,f ). 
Moses of Narbonne wrote a commentary in Hebrew on this w r ork. More than Averroes, 
Avempace openly draws from both the easterner Avicenna as well as, curiously, from the 
anti-philosopher ALGAZALI {d. 1111). 

The aim of man in General and (he philosopher in panicnlar according to Avempace is 
''connection" (as opposed to "union") with the active intellect. Avempace de'clops this 
theme through his metaphysics of jurm. Form can exist withoul matter. There are three 
levels of form: 

• form coupled with matter; 

• particular forms abstracted from matter but not vet completely spiritualized; 

• general and ptirelv spiritualized forms, embedded in the active intellect. 

'I In- theme ol progression from absl iicl panii ular forms to iseru-r.i! spiritual foi ms leads to 
a doctrine of transcendent inmiiipsye/iini! or unity afsoufs. 

In Governanic «/ I lie Snlihny Avempace considers the obstacles a ml o|iportunities facing 
1 lie |'iiilosopher on his road in wisdom as "ell as his lonelv responsibilities In the Platonic- 
-\ lt.ii-.il'!.!!! nn ijiia of I In- philos. 'pher-Lin;; ' ITu-se reflect ions \i ere ic'a of Ik- J b\ Ibn '] u i.i'.l 
(■J 1 ]■!'■), a junior eontemporan and I el low A ndalusian, in his famous philosophical in ■'■■ el 
Hayy ibn Ytiqziw (which, like Avcmpacc's treatise, draws on Avicennan themes). 

Much of Avempace's influence on scholasticism antl bevond came from bis astronomy 
ami plp.sles. In the former he was a critic of Ptolcmv; in phvsics he proposed a new theorv 
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of velocity in place of Aristotle's. 'Avempacean dvnamics" was supported by THOMAS 
AQUINAS and JOHN DUNS SCOTLIS (but rejected by Averroes and ALBEETUS MAGNUS). However, 
A v mi puce's formula, that the velocitv of a given object is the , /://:'; lA-', : i>I the motive power 
o( that object and the resistance of the medium of morion (as opposed to their ratio in 
Aristotle's view), was adopted be Galileo in the l J :i,n: Diii'iipm: 
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.Medieval Jen ish Ncoplatonism provided the philosophical context for the thought of many 
full i\ at i- J lews ul I Ik eleventh and twelfth Lciilurics, m:inv of " Ik >m were in llu en ted bv the 
Islamic school ul Ncoplatonism. Living during the height ol the Arabic reign in southern 
Spain, Avencebrol, also l.iiu" n as Aviccbron, mid in Arabic as Solomon Ibn Unbind (h 
1021/2; d. 1057/8), is a product of this rich Judeo-Arabic interaction, which colored 

Spanish illiellcCl Hill liic dtll'IHg [111." eleventh CCIIUH'V. AvfllCebrol IVprcScJllS lilt lloUlisllille. 

nf Jewish intellectual lift- ill Andalusia under llu- enlightened reign of tin- l'mav\ ;ul 
caliphate. M uch ul" his " nil: was written in Arab it, and inanv ul his ideas ;ind pint it stvlcs 
reflect Arab intellci ui.il a nil si v lis tic components. 

Of Avencebrol's life we know very little. I k' was burn in Ma I as a, Spain, and spent the 
map in n ul his liit in Saragossa. From his put try we can inter lhal lie was orphaned il a voiing 
age and relied upon the patronage of others lor his support. In his poems he describes him sell 
as "small, ugh. and sieklv, and ul a disagreeable disposition", in one pin-ni he de-scribes the 
lerrnrs of his recurrent skin diseases. A I the age ol 16, A' cnecbrol came nil del 1 the protect inn 
ul l ekmiel ben Ishaq ibn 1 las an, a Jewish dignitarv at the court ol the kins ol Saragossa. But 
he " as known lor his arrogant, sometimes virulent temper, and upon the death of his pal run 
i iktniel, he was soon forced out of Sara suss a lu t.i ranada, and final I v lu \ ak-ncia. It is not 
clear exact I \ when A' ciKcbrol died; his near tnrilcmpoiarics place his deal 1 1 .\tf-'\ here from 
105+ to 1070. It is most likely, however, that he died in Valencia at the age of 35 to 38. 

Although Avencebrol him sell boasted of ha ems written over I went v bunks, only such two 
works are extant: Mefcvi' Hiiyvii:-: it'mu:\i::: tif Lilt) and Tikkitii Mi, Llu! //,i-.\ i'/i'j/i (''/;; ,'/)(■ 
Improvement of the Moral Qualities). At age 19, he wrote his great didactic poem Anak, a 
400-verse compendium ol I Ichrcw grammar. Several oilier works have been attributed to 
him over the years, but with little evidence. For example the treatise Mithar Peiiinim (Choice 
of Pearls) is a collection of practical mnraliiv composed ol' ol i) proverbs, maxims, and para- 
bles, but there is nui sutliticni evidence to determine whether A'ciitcbrul aeluallv com- 
posed the wurk. T" i j uilii r philosophical treatises mentioned bv him in .1 I.:inr H./yyin: are 
ik 1 1 ex I a lit, and it is nui clear ».\ Iv.ihcr ihese w orks ever reallv exisleil. M anv u[ A' encebrol's 
hundreds ut puems have been scattered through) ml the Jewish liturgical and I iter are corpus 
and have not yet been fully collected. A relatively recent edition (Jarden 1971-3 and 1975-6) 
contains several volumes of Avencebrol's poetry. 

The poetry falls into two camps, what we might term the secular and philosophical genres. 
The secular output is one of the first attempts in 1 lebrew literature to write purely non- 
religious poelrv, unconnected to Scripture or liturgical themes. Avencebrol's knowledge of 
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1 lit I I eh few language is H'iiui'I, able, as is re Heeled in the poem Anak. In addition, he wrote 
numerous elegies, love poems, and pan eg 1 , fits I lowevcr, his major litcraiw contribution ei in- 
sists of what we mav term his "wisdom pni-trv. " I I ere his work must clcarlv spans the inter- 
lace between poctrv and philosophy. In ihese poems Ayenccbrol is obsessed with file starch 
lor kiln" ledge, the a see ill ;mJ red i scow rv of wisdom. The underbill" mutit <>{ these pnenis, 
I'eilei leJ in his philosophical works as well, is i hull dii r si ij I m i^i i in 1 h is earth is hut temporary, 
an J the purpose of it is to acquire knu'vlnly e ;m,l ultimate (elicit v. The mystical undercur- 
rents are mu eh akin In Suii puetrv, as well lis In t hemes in earlier e a hnlistic literature. 

The best-known anil most elegant e\ample o[ Aycnccbrofs philosophical poetry is his 
masterpiece K-:i:i M.ilkkit:, a work that tu (his dav Tonus file le\f tor the Jewish I >av uf 
Atotu-mciil service It comprises furfv snugs of unequal length, and is divided into three 
parts. Sung nine in the first p;irt is partitnlarh noteworthy in that it refleets several motifs 
j'nii n J in U / ■■■■ Hnyv. a. I'ui Tw u oi I lie poem is eusmolugieal in nut lire, and describes the 
siihlunai elements, the throne uf glurv, angels, and human corporeal existence. For this 
eusniolngv Avcncchrol turned to the works of ihe l'.p:s.i!-:s »/ the Bi::llifii: •>! Paul;- {Rii.<ii-/ 
ikhir'n: ;(.(-.<:(/,■?'), and In the astronomical "orks ol A l-Farghani. I le incorporates ihe basic 
elements nj Ptuktiiv's P/.///. i.'i !' Hyp'ii/iiSi.:<\ a series of cun centric spheres a roil ml the earth, 
wiili the rive planets, moon and sun, the zodiac, and a ninth diurnal sphere ihai imparls 
moiiun tu all the other spheres. In Cciitu \ the earth is described as an orb with the muon 
and four elements encircling il. The moon excites new events in our world everv month, 
but Avenccbrol cautions that "Always her own Creator's will (ratzon ha-Bore') she heeds," 
noting that a si rologieal inlhiences are subject lo divine will. A lier dest ribing Jupiter, Mars, 
and Saturn, he turns to the zodiac, w host sign 1 , hay e a power to affect sublunar events. I n 
all these passages Avmccbrol emphasizes ihal the inlltieiices that flow through the planets 
1" tile sublunar sphere do so at ihe w ill of ihtir (liv.iiin. a motil thai '.'.ill reappear in U .'/'.■'; 

Avencebrol's major com rib in ion to 1.-1 hieal literature is his work Ttkkiw MiJJul hd-Ntfesh. 
'I his work was written in 1(145 in Saragossa, and is available 111 the original Arabic, as well 
as in a 1 I eli re", ti aiislati'ni by I tidah ihn I ibhoit dated 1 1 '■ ,■ In / ■ !. 1 \\ ■,:■!..! /, ,-.\ .■/.-.,/, , 

which is primanh a treatise mi practical moraine, the qualities and delects of the soul are 
desei ibed, wilh par lieu la r emphasis upon the doctrine of the Aristotelian mean. '1 his nii.in 
is supported bv biblical references, as well as bv quotations from Greek philosophers and 
A rah potts. ( *ne original element in this work is A: encebrul's connect i< ill between the moral 
and ph\ si. dugical make up ol I he human. '1 hat is, each of tw cntv personal trails is correlated 
to one of the live senses 1 knee the hmlv is \y til as the so til musl part it ipate in the person's 
aspirations toward fclicilv. In effect, Avmccbrol delineates a complete parallel between the 
microcosm as represented bv the human being and the macrocosm that is the universe. 

This contrast between the microcosm and the macrocosm finds its fullest expression in 
Avencebrol's most comprehensive philosophical work, M-.-kny Hnyvnii (FtuttitiHii uj f-i/i'). 
'1 his text has had a checkered histurv. The original work was written in Arabic, ami has 
come down to us in a Latin translation of the twelfth century made by John of Spain, in 
collaboration with DOMINICUS GUMllKSAI.IMlS. Hebrew extracts were compiled in the thir- 
teenth ccnturv bv the philosopher Shem Tov hen J use I ibn Fa Liquet 1 a, anil then subsequent I'. 
1 ivuislaird linn l.alin under the author's name i>{ 'Ay icebrol' or 'Aviccbrun'. A Itle 'tedi 
medieval I lebrew authors "tie lamiliir '.villi A' cm thiol's philosophy, Latin seholaslits 
reading the Funs I'iIih; as it had become known bv the thirteenth ccnturv, did not connect 
ihe work lo linn Spanish It-wish author. I n l.S.s?, a Flench scholar nameil S M link ed ileti 
and translated the I lebrew extracts once again. It was while comparing the editions in 
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FalacjUt-ra and AI.BKR'I'US MAGNUS til n t Munk noted that the appellations 'Avicebron', 

'A' cnccbrof, and 'A v it'll"! nil' in l;i it referred In the great Jewish pud Solomon [hn (.i abirol. 
Mnnk thus re introduced him to it nineteenth-century audience. 

Many scholars have mentioned the lack of Jewish content in .\lcknr Hayyim: unlike 
Avc'iuvhrol's poetrv, this work contains viiitialh nn riierciicis In oilier It-wish lexis, ideas, 
in 1 sources. I lis priman influences appear In hi several Ncnplatunist texts lli.il represent a 
variation iipmi standard Plotinian cosmology. Plotinus" /:'/■'), v,/,/.< was transmitted in a varietv 
i if ways, most not ah h ill rough the Th eulogy "! Arisinih- (a paraphrase of hunks 4, 5, and 6 
n( the i.ntu.iih). and through doxographics, collections of savings hv Plniinus which were 
circulated anion]; religious communities. The 7 /,v».V:y »/ Ansli'l!-: exists in two versions: 
l lie shnrier (viilgalc) version, belonging to a later period and found in manv mantis, ripls, 
and a second, lunger version that exists in ill rev tragmchlar 1 . manuscript's in 1 1 eh few script. 
Two other influential works are worthy of note. Proclus' l:tiii;: : i;!s «/ Theology was trans- 
mitted tii Jewish ill inkers h etwee n the i-arlv ninth a nil lale ten ill ceiiluries through ;\n A rahic 
translation Kn/iin: I: miilnl nl-th.tlf. knun n tn Latin thinkers as the Lihi-r i/c iiinsis, it "as 
l unstated in the i \\ ell lit i. i-miiiv ti'nm A raluc nun I .alln, must likilv In (jcnnl ol (.rem una, 
and was genera llv atlrihulctl hv medieval philosuphers In Aristntle. 1 Mailed dismssinii of 
riCetit editions -,\i\d translations of the T/u'v/n^v "./ ii-^"'!,- van he found in an article hv K. 
( .. T.ivlnr (Tavlnr 1 '-'i^l ). Kenton has recent l\ disto\ eivd tli.it Slum In'-. 1 hn Kalaqitcia trans- 
lated i] u nun inns J ire, ih I mm 1 lie original "\ ulgatc" A rib it version ol the 7//. ■■■■/■■':: !' In in his 
own work, ma I, in;! Ihn 1' alaipicra the onlv medieval Jewish author to have dune so ( Ken I nil 
1St9>). Another relevant work is the Book of Fire Suhltiii-.-if, attributed to F.mpedocles bin 
wril len In the ninth ceiilun. in A ruble and irinsliied In in 1 lehivw m I he inurieiitlh and hl- 
leeiuh 1.H11 uriis. This p sell do- 1- nipedot lean ».\ or I, grt-ath. in I] lie need Avciicebiol, ispeciall'. 
in its placing ul" '"spiritual matter" as tin first ul' the five substances. 

The form of .1 lehnr Hiivviir: (M H ), a dialogue between a teacher and his disciple, reflects 
a stele popular in A rahli philosophical literature of tin period. I lowever, unlike Platonic 
dial nut us in '.vhii h the siudinl contributes tn ilu- philosophical i ti ti-_ j i r \ ol i he argument, 
Avciieihrnl's plau-rs iiiiKtmn primarih as hinarv interlnitilnrs without much philos. .pin- 
eal bite. Tin work com prists five books of unequal length, of " hich I Ik third is the most 
comprehensive (over .!i)n pages in iht Latin edilioiil. A sticcincl sunimarv of the work is 
given by Avencehrol himstll m his introduction: 

Inasmuch as we prnpose tn stuilv universal matter nml universal form, we must explain that 
u halsoeiei is o imposed ol mallei and loim com prists tun elements: o imposed mrporeal suh- 
stanceand simple spiritual substance The former tun her subdivides info two: corporeal mailer 
that underlies the form ol qualities; and sjiiiiiii.il mailer 'Aliicli underlies incorporeal form. 
. . . And so in I lie first treatise ne shall i icat universal matter and universal form; in the second 
■At shall I le.il spi in tial ma iter I In-, ■■< I II necessitate siihsecjuciii Heal ises as ■■.■.ell. In ihe 1 1ll id Me 
shall t ie.il tile lea in i ■ ■! simple substances, in the t' 'iirl h, ihe sear, h ini knoa. ledge ol mail el 
and form of simple substances; and In i he filth uniieisal ni-Utti and form hi and of themselves. 
(MB I. 1) 

Avencebrol's most creative and inlltieiiti.il contribution in .Wi'kur H,r:yiin is his hylo- 
morphit cniiceplinn of ma tier. Ills purpose is to show ill at all sub stances in the world, both 

spiritual and corporeal, are composed id matter and form. Unlike Aristotle, he posl til. ties 
the existence of spiritual malter; "hich underlies incorporeal substances. Keen intellects, 
souls, and angels are composed ol matter a ml form. 1 vpc-s of matter are ordered in a hier- 
archy, thai cor re spon ils to ,t criterion ol simplicitv: gen nil spiril tial mallt-r, general corpo- 
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leal matter; general cckslial matlcr, general natural niilln' ;iikI particular natural matter. 
Individual mailer is associaK-d with prime matter, which lies at the periphery of the hier- 
archy, thus epitomizing tin.- mti limits of being (.11// 5. -I). Kaeh Il.-yi.-I i>I niiitl-oi 1 is coarser 
iintolngicallv than its predecessor. 

How are form and mailer inlcnvhuvd? Ay enicbrors ambivalence is reflected in two alter- 
native responses. On tlu- 1 1 in- ha nil lit- argues that liirm ;uiJ matter an- mutualb inlciik-lini-d 
and are differential cd uiilv according tu our perspective uf them a I a particular time; accord- 
iii ;.-.] -. In. i h ai'i- aspi.-i.ls til simple substance. On the other ha nil, hi- emphasizes ihc complete 
opposition between matter anil form, suggesting that each possesses mutuallv exclusive 
properties that renders a reduction of one to the other an impossibility (MH 4. 2). 

Avencebrol raises the issue uf the intinite divisibility of matter and substance in treatise 
P.vu n( Mihii H.rii'i'ii-, in the context oi working out his iinlolngles ul matter and form. 
A It lii 'Ugh he docs not mention Zeno bv name, his analysis pertains tu the tt him ate divisi- 
bilili nl the parts ol suhslaiuc and ivlh-tls issues i-aised In Xcno's paradoxes ul motion. 
I In ing in si niaiiitanieil that each composite ul suh stance is composed of that of which it 
was pin together, Aveticebrnl asks whether tin- parts uf substance are divisible nr indivisi- 
ble. I n posing this iniesliuii, he re Ileus the umnrii uf the 1 slant ic M uiakallimun ". hu li.ul 
argue J fiii 1 the ultimate indivisibility ul matter. I lis aim is tu slum that quanlitv exists uiilv 
with substance. On the basis of this distinct inn, Avencebrol presents a number of arguments, 
in 2. 17, ilcs lilted tu supjiorl the ilivisibilili ui parts and com links that "the part in ques- 
tion between the parts of the i|iiatilifv of the world is ilii isible, and it is clear to me that it 
is divided into substance and accident" (MH 2. 13). His contention is that extension and 
imlii isihilin. pertain to t'.vu dilteri-nl kinds ul being: the (urmi-r is associated with matter, 
ami the la tier with spirit. It is impossible to reduce the one In the u tiler. 1 knee matter cannul 
be composed ol indivisible, spaceless atoms (i:::i::iirAi p, litis). Inasmuch as anv indivisible 
unit must be of a spiritual nature, once we begin to speak n( spiritual matter, we leave the 
issues of quantity and mailer behind. Avencebrol therefore envisions the possibility thai all 
of the world mighl exist in a point anil thai extension is nut essential to matter. 

Having seen thai mailer is intiniteh divisible, let us turn to Avencebrol 1 s arguments for 
1 he divisibility ol form. 1 1c clear Iv asserls that boih linilude ami divisihiliiv pertain to Inrm 
as well. Form is the principle ol ilivisihilitv as well. Uc-arlv, whal distinguishes the linituik- 
of both matter and form is the fact that they are muiu.ilb inli-rdepiiiileiit In llns onili-vl 
lininiile signilies not so much the sense of spacial limitation as ontnliigical ik-peiiik-nie. 
Having characterized the Gnitude of matter and form, we arc now in a position to charac- 
terize mure lullv the notion of inlitlin tiseil bv Avencebrol In describe (.ioil. Bv inliiiile in 
1 he quililative, or stibsl an live, sense, he means a totally independent Iv existing en tin, one 
llial requires no ontological support. An infinite being possesses no form (4. 6), is not 
divisible (3. 3) and is not subject to change (3. 6). 

Interestingly enough, Ave nee bio I savs Utile about infinity Itself, but rather devotes con- 
si dcrablv moii- time to divine w ill, w hich resides in the inlet median sphere be I " eeii lininiile 
.i nil i nil ni i i the I in IK- and intitule inters eel in the will. In part III he oilers h'ilv-six arguments 
to demonstrate the existence ol a substance inK-mu-dialc betw cell (.iod and substance. Speak- 
ing ui the intelligible subslaiuc, the disciple asks, "4 ell me whel her the forms ol these sub- 
stances are finite or Infinite, il thev are tin lie, how thci can have the being of an infinite ioi-ce, 
if they are infinite, how something finite in act can issue from them?" {MH 4. 20). 
Ayi-iiei-hi-iil's response requires aligning Inrm with the crealive "ill: in anil oi itself, form is 
identical '.villi "ill. Il is nnlv when it enters into a creative act with matter that It becomes 
finite. In other words, both form and will, that is to sav the force that prod tins these suh- 
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stances, are fin its' hv virtue uf their effect and infinite hv virtue of their ei 

is Hi 'I finite hv \ in lie nl iis etlccl eXicpl w lu'll "tile ilctlnil has a htjiiil ii 1[V_' ;1llil so Inlluws the 
■a ill; and II is ill (in ill- hv i in IK- ui lis csseiii c lor it Jm5 nut possess j hi.uiiininii'. A nil invcrsclv, 
■v. i- sin ui i lit- i iiu.- 1 1 mi hi i- substance th:u ii has a hi.;; inn in- because n is caused, and ill ill il liiis 
mi en J fur il is simple anil mil tempi mil" {MH 3. >7). He nee I lie process ut' creation is seen 
iis the pruiei. tnui ui in limit hinn upon linile ill alter, and file retell t inn nil tile part ol m liter 
ui a part uf this infinite form. Thcurcticallv, were form ahle tn e\isl independent Iv of matter, 
il would hv infinite and mil linile A 11 even mere interest iii;_ question com cms ilu- linituile 
1 if mailer: if mailer w ere ahle to exist inJepenJentlv olio nil, would it lie intiniie as '.veil: No, 
lor ii eon tains within i I sell the grounds lor tin it tide. So thai, allliouuh I on 11 is allied with fini- 
tude, Avencehrol reserves the pessihiliiv , ,1 speaking ut the infinity of form. 

Finally we turn to the difficult question concerning (he role of will in creation. From 
eemmeiils within M-:bir Hiiv,'i'iii\ Aicnecbrul apparently either wrote or intended to write 
a separate treatise en divine will; in anv event, the notion of will plavs a central role ill his 
cosmogony. lie posits the doctrine of divine will (vnlifnl,is\ as hoth creative and ultimate 
unity; it is both the origin of multiplicity and yet itself one (McGinn 1992, p. 87). Will is 
the iieeessarv medium between l.ied and creation. Will is described as both identical with 
divine intelligence or essence, and as crcativeh productive of universal form and matter, 
although in some contexts it is productive of form alone. In the former case if is inactive, 
and is identical with dh ine in lei licence; in I he la iter case, it is finite and no I identical with 
divine essence {ill id ill 1 ,:.<s.:ii!ut). From God's will as activity are c rented all things. Thus will 
is both united to and separale In 'in the absolute unite of God (MH 5. 37). 

The question, then, is how to understand the relation ihal exists between God's essence 
a 11 il Gud's "ill w hen will is active. Is will a h\ post as is separale I nun God, or does it acquire 
a being of its own? In other words, is will or intellect superior? A number ol schulars have 
a 1 go id 1 hilt lor A venithrul, God's Mill is snpcriur to I m el lei i, 1 ielding il radii ill 1 oluiilarism 
Schlanger goes as far as to suggest that God's nil I Is distuicl from God's essence as an inde- 
pendent, autonomous entity (Schlanger 1968, pp. 277-8). Activity is what accounts for the 
disliiKiiou helweeii will an, I (he divine essence. But inasmuch as the will is itself repose, 
how does it traverse everything and become movement? Avencehrol responds that 

This problem is hiwotul no research, tor it is out of the most diffiadt in the understanding; of 
the will. But wlial vmi n 111 si I.iiom is iliat the will penetrates cu-ivthtne without movement and 
acts in everything, outside ol time, hv ils painl ("ice anil us tin In \nd ii \ou wish to com- 
prehend this more casih, think ot the action ol the intellect and the soul without movement 
and outside of lime; and represent i" \ outsell the dii fusion ot the light, sudden, without move- 
ment and current of time. (MH 5. 39) 

Reflecting the discrepancies discussed earlier with respect to matter and form, 

Avencehrol's discussion of will is thus fraught with tension; this tension reverberates in his 
disiiisslmi of creation as "ell. Again, tile question is whether his concept of will rules 0111 
a standard Neuplatonist cmanaliunism. As wc have alreadv noted above, in the poem Ac.'iT 
Malkhnl (KM), wisdom (hokhmah) and will (hefcz) are distinct hypostases: "Thou are wise, 
a nil from Tliv wisiluin Thou did si send lorili a predestined will [/,, /,-.v. :-;.:z:in:^/n and made 
it as in an is a 11 a nil erattsni.111 to ilraw the stream ul being 1 mm the void" (KM IX). In this 
work, then, Avencehrol appears to posiulale a voluntary creation out of nothing. But in 
Mibif H.tyyur., matters are less clear. In several passages lie suggests that creation occurs 
oulside of time. "I I is necessarv that the First Author achieve its work outside of time'' {M H 
' -I ) Speaking "I simple stihstaiiii-s aiul their aitiiois, lie snvs, "I low much more grand 
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must be the force [>f Cud "hich penetrates nil things, exists in ;ill things iind nets tin all 
things outside of time" (MH 3. 15). Talking about the difference between matter and will, 

hi 1 s;ivs th;U 1 In- iv ill acts i Kits iik- ul linn, without til' a sins in. 'I h;it is, the action ul tin- w ill 
has for its effect the simple substances, which are outside <>[ time, while the simple sub- 
stanccs have fur effects eurporcal substances thai arc ill time. "The will produces outside of 
lime 1 he be in ii' in mailer anil intelligence, I ha I is to sav it pruduces the universal lorm whit h 
s all the forms" {MH 5. 37). But in other passages (MH 5. 41; +3) he describes 



In answer to the s|iiesiion wlu-tluT 111 alter and lorm are eternal or not, Avencebrol gives 
an ambivalent response: "matter issues iVum nun-matter and lorm from non-form" (MH 
4. 15). When describing the yearnings of mailer, he argues that inasmuch as mailer was 
created bereft of form, it now yearns for fulfillment (MH 5. 32). However, in other con- 
texts, he asserts that mailer subsists not e'en fur ^\n instant wiihuut form (MH 5. 42). In 
ibis latter case, matter is and always was united with form. Additionallv, he offers nvo 
accounts of the actual process of creation. According to MH 5. 42, universal matter cumes 
I rum the essence of Uosl, an si form from ihe divine "ill; whereas according to MH 5. 3<>-<\ 
both were created by the divine will. 

As in standard Ncoplatunic texts, the ultimate purpose ul human existence is the return 
of the soul to its source. Avencebrol mmlilics the standaul picture bv Jaiming that when 
the suul attaches itself to the will, it returns to the world of intellect ansl thus reaches the 
source of life. 'Aour intellect should distinguish most clearlv matter from form, form from 
will, and will from movement. For if you do this, vuur soul will he purified, and your intcl- 
k-cl nill be enlightened mill "ill penetrate to the wurld oi intellect" (MH 5. 43). In order 
lo achieve this level oi perfection, humans mtisi distance thimscbes hum sensible ihings 
and turn themselves toward God. Onlv bv turning from material existence towarsl will is 
spiritual perfection achievesl. We cannot help but note that the hvlomorphism so ciicttillv 
delineated in Avencebrol's ontology is put aside in his quest for human perfection. 

From this brief svnupsis of Mikur H;> yv >i;-\ It is clear thai Avenccbrul's cosmology differs 
i ii 'in si an 1 1 aid Muslim Nc 'platonism in tw o import am respects: in bis cuncepl oi form an si 
miller, and in bis \ lew ul will. In his conception ol Emitter, Avencebrol has bulb incorporates! 
both A rislotelian and Stoic elements, ihe In ler possibh. I rum having read Galen. It has been 
suggested that the noiion ui spiritual mil it el ma", have been i nil lie nee J bv Prod us' ,'./.■■',. ■■;.■ 
"/ , / , /,'^■'.■/»;l , . Unlike Avencebrol, hmscver, Pruclus sloes not maim a in that universal form iinsl 
ni.M ier are i lie hist simple suhstaiKes alter ( iosi a nsl will. 1 1 is more 111, eh that on this poinl 
Avencebrol was influenced by both Pseudo-Empedocles and ISAAC ISRAELI, both of whose 
views on matter and form are very similar to his men. Secundlv, ice have seen that Avence- 
brol places great impurtancc upon primacv of will in the creative act. \\ ill represents the 
nexus ol finite and in finite, of lime a nil dentin. Final I v, it is clear ili.ii lie is grappling with a 
mi tii j ii ul inlinit" that lakes into account not onh the quanlitali". e slimeiision ol measure. Inn 
the qualitative as well. This two- 1 old sense ol inlinit 1 is sic 1 eloped In greater detail particu- 
larly by Christian scholastics, and culm in ales In Spino/a's [anions Letter »h the Infinite. 

Aveiieebrols phil .soph!., a I maslei piece had a mixesl reception among subset" u en l 
l h inkers. L nlorninatelv, .1 L:h.-i H--yv ■■■.■ w as not translated inlo I lebrew during his lifetime, 
ami the uriginal Arabic text was sunn lust. Possible because he slues not discuss issues close 
to the heart of the ihirleenlli-ceiilurv Jew ish world, such is iiiih and reason, Jewish philoso- 
phers steeped In A risiotelian ism had little iimivsi in his w,m|,. A hi a ha in Ibn 1 >,uid at lacked 
.!/.,("<■■ H,/yy:/>: on several levels: that it "as aimed towards all religious faiths, and not for 
Jews alone; that it slevelopesl one single subject to excessive length; that it lacked scienlitic 
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mcllmd; mill linallv, thai li seduced Jcsss into error. However, Mctnr Hiiyvin: did influence 
sci era I impi 'ii Jilt less ish N \-"p la ii mists such as Ibn Zaddik ;iiul \liws M>n K/ra, as iv i' 1 1 sis 
important cabalistic figures such as Ibn Latif. 

In contrast, Avcnu-linil's work influenced sc'cral generations 'jI I.LIiiislisin philosophers. 
l. : pon i lu- i cans l.i lion of M.:hir Hiiyyiin into Latin in tin.' twelfth century, manv schol.islics 
i villi a nil iv i- tv alfcctcd bv his voluntarism, Ills ihcm'v u| plurality ol' lurms, an J tin- doctrine 
of universal hvlumurphism Imp. irt.mtlv, tin' finis v/hn; its it became known to the Latin 
schoolmen, contained elements compatible with significant themes in AUGUSTINE anil 
BOETHIUS; it also complementeil certain aspects of the twelfth-century Parisian "SCHOOL OF 
CHARTRES" {McGinn 1992, p. 93). Franciscans such as BONAVENTURE anil JOHN DUNS SCOTUS 
accepicd ii n u mli if ol Ascnceb ful's vitii s M usi imporiam Is, Ins h\ L ■m. .rphii. . uiinlogi' p j . .- 

V ill i'J .1 svas i ij i-\pl:lillillu lilt ilillcicIK e lit I ss tt 11 i 1'Cil Hires ill ul (. iinlln ill 1 rod II l i 111; 1 lit i illli '- 
lo;;ii.il distinction ol spiritual maltti' I'lit ilncliiiU' o] universal In liMiiin'phism allowed 
scholastics to posit lo angels ;i "spit mill malltr" in order In distinguish them from God. 

Avencebrol's doctrine of the pluralitv uf lorms in each existing subject became a con- 
troversial issue lor subset] null si hi .last its According lo Avencebrol, all existing sub si a nets 
from the First Intellect down to (he lowest boil its are composed ul the kinds ol ma I Kf and 
Infill appropfialt t" ill t if substantial lc\ el in then' rcspci tr. i.- iI.mii a ins (M el. i inn 1 '■''■■' 2, p S'-i ). 
I Itnct there can be mans sub sun till lorms in a single individual. Fr a n e is eans accepted ill is 
theory, which was compatible with their adoption of hylomorphism. Both Albcrtus Magnus 
and his student THOMAS AQUINAS rejected Avencebrol's doctrines, however, in particular the 
doctrine of substantial forms (See Weisheipl 1980). 

Moreover, it has bet-n argued that Avencebrol's voluntarism was adopled by thirteenth- 
e ill ini'i Aitsiitstiiii.ins is ,i rcauiun againsl I he nenssafv emanaiionisni of Muslim philoso- 
pliiTS. Aecnrding lo Hi is leading, Avi-nti'lifol ssished lo makt divine will the supreme cause 
of the universe, in contradistinction to ALFAHABI, AYICENNA, and the Liter de causis who saw r 
l lie treat ion process as a necessary :u\d impersonal email a I ion Ironi the First Prim iple (See 
\\ i-isheipl 1 'i.Sii). ( In ill is reading, A\ ciiccbi ul's vol nut iris tie strain i u [in i nates in ihe extreme 
voluntarism of WILLIAM OF OCKHAM in the early fourteenth century. A strong case can be 
made, how es ef, that Av eiKebiul's theui's of ss ill does noi iycjuuv a reject inn ol I'luiinian and 
Arabic emanationism (Pessin 2000). 

Avencebrol's inllueiiee eontinueil thro us:' ho in the late medics a I and Ken.iiss.ini t period 
A number of important sixteenth-century Jewish and Christian cabal Ms ncrc influenced 
by the more esoteric conceptions ol his cosmology. We can also mention the influence ol 
Avencebrol upon the revival ol Ncoplatonism in the sixteenth century 'I here is even evi 
deuce to suggest that Giordano Bruno utilized the Finn -.iliic in devek p.ng his p.sntheis-.ie 
cosmology. In short, the works of Avencebrol, the most original medieval Jewish 
Nenplaioinst, came to influence scholasticism under pseudonvms, his true identity con- 
cealed is a result of his efforts to systematize the basic principles ol Jewish thought si' h hi nil 
any recourse to religious dogma or belief 
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Averroes 

RICHARD C. TAYLOR 



Abu il-\\ahkl M u li.imni.iJ Ibn Ahm.nl Mm Muhammad Ibn Ruslul al-1 l,\l id, known in 
Latin ns Averroes (b. en. 1126; d. 1 198), was born shortly after the death of his like-named 

;:. I .I'll It. I ill i: I, 'A hii was i_'~<Jl ( [ lldg'e I and flU.'il:! ill till' l_i I'l'ill Mosque ill Cordoba and J promi- 
nent jurisl id llii- Malil.ile School thi-ii dominant in Almoravid Spain anil Morocco. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps <>{ his grandfather and father, Aiiinii\ pursued (tit sludj uf (he 
Sh-.i.r'uth (religious law) and in iliii' time Has himself appointed £'.>./. in Senile and lalci 
(.i rand 'jjiili (ill ief judge) in his birth place, Cordoba. His appointment ai Scv ille in 1 Nil 
shortly after the den ill of his father seems to have followed his I aim his introduction Id the 
Almuliail nikr, Abu Wcjiih liisul. v usuf was a well-edui alcd pnncc who hail suncrdid 
'Abd al-Mu'min, follower of al-Mahd7 Ibn Tumart (d. ca 1 1 29 30) and vici..t over the 
A Inn 'inv ids. According to the account attributed to Avenues himsell via nne ol his 
students, he reported that Ibn Tufavl, author of the famous critical philosophical and rcli 
gious novel, H,r:y lh- ) u./:,C;t. ■, and phvsician to AbiiYa'quli \ usul, introduced linn In the 
nival court. The court was renowned tor its support of inti -Ik i in.ils and scholars, and alret 
formalities, Abu xTa'qub \usul asked Averroes the opinion of the philosophers on whether 
the heavens were eternal or i teated Uncertain of the views of the prince on this enntrti 
vers la I thcologiial nnd philosophic .il issue, Averroes tried to excuse himsill in J dciiv hi had 
undertaken philosophy at si u dies Abu \ a'qub Yusuf then turned to Mm '1 uiai i and displa wd 
such a sophisticated understanding ■■! (he issues that Averroes became at ease enough to re- 
enter the discussion and ilisplav his philosophical erudition. Rewarded by the court with 
money, robe, and mount lor this appearance, Averroes later was charged bv Mm Tufavl to 
produce summaries ol the works ol Aristotle; this was at the instigation of the prince, who 
had complained of their difficulty (1967a, pp. 12-13). This is generally taken as the com- 
mission of what tame to be the Mn/u'li Cuiinnenlit: '.■■;■« ( 7 .i/ViM,', 7 .; ), Averroes' paraphrasing ol 
the works of Aristotle. These were preceded by the epitomizing Slant CiiitnneiiliU'ief 
fj.nr'niu' ), which draw heavily on Greek and Arabic commentators fur explication of 
Aristotle. Beginning in 1 1 Si), Aver rots produced live Lung Cuiinr.eitliine) [Situ* uh or 7,,7. ■;■,"■' ): 
Posterior -Analytics (1 ISO), Physics (1 186), De cae/o (1188), De atiima and Metaphysics (1190). 
'1 he start of this production of definitive Lung (^iiainenlitnes was immcdialelv preceded bv 
three important theological works ot considerable philosophical importance: the Dcasi-.e 
Treatise Determining tire .\:ttttre uf the Cunnecttui: Bctirecit Re/igiwi aitJ Philosophy with 
Appendix, the Explanation of the Soils of Proofs in the Doctrines of Religion, and his famous 
Incoherence nl th-: litcuhcrencc, a philosophical and dialectical relutalion of Al.oA/Al.fs 
monumental critique of the thought of AVICENMA and ALFARABI, the Incoherence ■■/,'/,:■ Pli;/;fii- 
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pliers. Not long after completing Wis Middle Commentary mi the "Republic" of Plato in 1194 

(Aristotle's PnliliiS was mil available in Arabic iranslalinn'1. Avunns fell out of I'liv. h- with 
al-Mansur, successor to power upon the death of his father Abu Ya'qub Yiisuf in 1 184, anil 

was e\ i I id to 1 . iicnia with an order for I] is bonks In be burned. Shortly thereafter A' 1 1 1 1 us 
was restored to a pi is 1 1 icn nt prominence at MaraLkesh, whei e he died in I 1 *■'.*>. ] n .uklitmn 
to the works listed above, Averroes was also renowned fin 1 his medical work, .7 /- A. .'.'/■'; r,?' 
(Latin Cw/n^v,' ), works nti Cialin, and juridical writings. 

Through the centuries, Averroes has lung- linn prominent in the history of European 
philosophy and theology in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, owing primarily to the 
important- ul tlii.- thirleinih-ceiii un md Renaissance l.alin translations of some of his 
most analytical and mature philosophical works. The medieval Latin translations of 
Averroes' l-"ii'f Cmi:meii!iirie> on the Pliysiis, De raelo, De allium, and Mi!</f<fiysiis of 
Aristotle provided complete texts of each of these works bv Aristotle and detailed philo- 
sophical .in ah scs drawing on works ot A lev under of Aphnulisias, Themistius, and others 
ot the Greek Commentary tradition, as well as mi the work of philosophers ot the Arabic 
Mus/isha'i (Arabic Peripatetic) tradition such as Alfarabi, Avicenna, and AVEMPACE. In 
1.1.2.S the lii./'ili.:i.:iiie was translated into Latin, and in the Renaissance Latin transialions 
I I'mii I lebrew >j w orks such as the I.wri Ciunmeiil.iiy mi I In "Pus'.erim' An illy I us" and the 
MiJJIe Cuinm-nLny mi l/ii "Repnl'/ii" til PLitn became mailable. Although Michael Scot is 
ntleii associated " illi the translation ol works by Averroes in the Middle Ages, only the 
translation of the l.niia Ciiii!ii:-:ii!iii\y •>>/ the "Be eae/n " is known to be his (Burnett 1199, pp. 
269-70). 

Preceded in Latin translation bv the works of Avicenna, " Inch gave the Latin West doc- 
trines and arguments from a tradition strongly imbue J w il h insights trom various Ncopla- 
lonic sources, these works bv Averroes taught the Latin West lion to read Aristotle's iii'n 
leMs '■>. itli depth :iiiet ii g luminal i\ e rigor; thev showed the value ol ret ill ning to the genuine 
ihoughl ol Arislntle himself. '1 he Latin tradition knew Averroes' admiring statement, "I 
believe that this man was a model in nature and the exemplar which nature found lor 
showing the 1in.il human perfection" (I'Ls.I, p. 4.L!) as well as his vigorous plulos-. m cal 
delense ol Aristotelian teachings on the etemitv of the world, the perishable n.iiuri' ol ihe 
indi\ klu.il human soul, the eternity of the human species, the uiun ol tin- intelleel lor all 
human beings, and ihe denial nt knowleilge of parliculars by the transcendent intellectual 
I K-itv wliLjSe nature "as sell- thin king though I. I le " as also thought to ha' e denied tree will, 
lo have denied the miraculous, anil to have taught the i ill ami ins doctrine of "double truth" 
(Badawi 1972, p. 349). 

Seen as championing these teaching's, Averroes' writings in Latin were often attacked by 
theologians such as ALBERTUS MAGNUS, BONA VENTURE, and THOMAS AQUINAS, while those same 
le.u lungs and arguments inspired the Latin Averroist mm cm cut. I ts members song hi smile 
llliiepellilcIKe i I nill religious ill till elite I ill their pUlcl'-. pllilnsupll ie.ll pl'nici I, illl il.H illg '.ell. II 

the I.">!g Cuiiiiiieiiliines seemed to present as proper philosophical methodology. In the 

Reii.ii'.s.mei, interest In Averroes revived and the medieval Latin translations as well as 
nt"' translations from I lebrew wire made available in printings of the Opera of Aristotle 
(Averroes 1574; Cranz 1976; Davidson 1992, pp. 300-14). 

The medieval Hebrew philosophical tradition was also deeply influenced by the works 
ot Ave-rrois, although the "orks translated "ere quite dilteienl I nun those in the Latin tra- 
dil inn and so ltd In e|uite a elil (t re nt understanding ol his thought The medieval Latin \\ esl 
hail none oi the ilieolngie.il anil legal writings ol Averroes (aside Irom a selection found in 
the late thirteenth-century work of RAMON LULL.), with the result that major thinkers such 
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as Albeit, Aquinas, Bonaventure, SIGER OF BRABANT, and others saw Averroes only as philo- 
sophical omnium. Km'. ] n sharp contrast, tin- Jewish tradition had translations (mm A rabie 
of the Decisive Trcttttsc Delentttiting the \ attire «/ lite Cnitneetitiii Between Religion and Phi- 
i'lttiphy, t lie Int'therettee uj the liienhereitte, ;i great many of tin.' Slim! Cnituitetttttries and, of 
par i ii.ul.li' importance, tin.- Mt.LHe Cuiaineni.ines on tin- Physics, De cacln, De tinima, ami 
Miliipliv.'i-'t, ami tin- /.««.!; C.titttrtetttni ,v.« on tin- / J »i,'i'n»i in, t:\-ttcs and P/iys-'-.s. 1 his iiavi 
1 Ubri'.v readers both a mote complete picture oi the icliuiotis ih'.'ti;. lit oi Aver rues in J \ el 
also a ii.-ss ninipL-ti phif. >s up hit. a I pic lure, si me tin- I lehrevv tradition was missing his musl 
in a in iv work as found in his important Lui^ Ctntnitetttttnes on A ristotle's /.)l : -tteln, De Jtttttitt, 
and Metaphysics (Anawati 1978). This meant that Averroes' final positions on the nature of 
l he human intellect and on the nature of the first cause as established in these last of his 
l.tniH Ctitit/itetttttrtes remained unknown to Hebrew readers Still, Jewish thinkers drank 
deeplv of Avcrrnes' felleetions un the relation of philosophy and religion in the Decisive 
'Ife-tttse and Ittcidtcrcir. e, often li.i\ ing this as a major theme nl discussions, w InU- < .hi .stians 
could approach tile same issues onlv on the basis ul infe-rem c\ from pluloso|ihu il p sit inns 
found in works of Averroes available to them (Leaman 1996) There were substantial dif- 
ferences also in the understanding of the human intellect suite, as we shall see, the sophis- 
l ieated an J controversial pus it inn of A vermes on the separate Material I nl el lee I and separate 
Agent Intellect and on the perishable in Jr. iilnal human rational power found in the l.nti^ 
Commentary tin the "De iimimi " was unknown in the I lebivw tradition. Rather, the Hebrew' 
l rail i ii' mi's most main re aci utint was thai of the .1 \ ;■!■]!: (in it. ■•it:, it la-' r, which neither e\i holed 
personal immortality nor asserted the separate Material Intellect. 

In the Arable philosophical tradition Averroes was not the founder of a school of phi- 
losophy, though he did have students, among them his own sons. GILES OF ROME suggests 
that the sons of Averroes were at the court of Frederick II I Iohensiaufen an J that ihev mav 
have had a hand in providing works to be translated (Burnett and Zonta 21)110). For the most 
part, however, there is little evidence ihal I lie Arabic works of Averroes traveled to the hast. 
Indeed, a generation after his death his works seemed to have little currencv. Onlv n\i.i< Il 
later Ibn khaldun, who had read the lii-.idtetcuce tif the [nenhcrence, mentions him as an 
important Islamic philosopher (Burnett 1999). In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
the work ul Aver roes vv as rediscovered b\ n.u iuiialisis and oi hers and used lo Serve various 
political ends, to show the comparihilitv of religion and modern science, and also in recall 
davs nl glon w hen ihe A rablc Fast w as mure scienrtiic.tlh ,ub .meed than Christ ian htu ope 
(von Kiigtlgen 1944). Todav his works are sometimes used to further conservative religious 
or even secularist causes against Islamic fundamentalism with the claim that the Deeiii-.t' 
7 ft :tt. -se and other writings have shown the wav to the conciliation of religion and scientific 
.'hi i.l philosophical a ib. a iu cm en I. Such a su- called hnliglilciimcnt v lew oi Averroes, how ever, 
is not a correct understanding of Averroes' thought in relation to that of the Knropean 
Enlightenment nor is it an informed view of the thought of Averroes as a whole (Hu tier- 
worth 1996). Modern Arabic writers who have very much relied on works such as the Deci- 
sis c Trcttttsc, the Incoherence, ami related Arabic writings onlv recently have been gaining 
comprehensive access to Averroes' most mature and sophisticated philosophical works, 
among them his Lmt'j. (^uttntcittttrtcs and his Middle Cnttintetttitty m; the "Rcpi/h'tt " •// Plain. 
As indicated, much of his work was preserved and transmitted onlv by wav of translations 
into Latin and Hebrew, and is now becoming available in translations into European lan- 
guages and In modern editions of the older texts in Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin. For the 
Arabic-speaking world as well as for the rest of the world, these recent editions anil trans- 
lations have produced both a revival of interest in the thought- of Averroes and a need for a 
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Philosophy and theology 

Avcrrncs" legal /Jcc'.wiy / i.:-.t !;.<,: lupins, "The purpose ol this treatise is In c\aniiiic, (mm 

I lie Standpoint iii lllf Slllih I'l lllf Law, M !l filler Hit' Sllltlv u| pllilnsnpll'. jml lope IS allowed 

by the Law, or prohibited, or commnnJi-d — cither hv w.n ot recommendation or .is obli- 
gatory" (1967, p. 44; 1959, p. 1). Following an approach similar to that of al-Mahttl Ibn 

'] limarl nn « hose tlinii^ h( the ruling A Imnh.ul regime was I minded f( icnlirn'. I l "- ,u ), A ver- 
mes says that the Koran itself (59, 1) commands ''reflection tin beings and tht pursuit ol 
knowledge about them" (1967, p. 44; 1959, p 1) anil explains that this is precisely philoso- 
phy 's method 'it demonstration. ( ithcr forms ul reasoning, rhetorical, dialectical, or even 
I .ii!;i.. !"ii-. it i.e. hit dii ilif t i'ii ill bv accident bur phi l< isi-.phu-.il ik-itmnsir.ii inn fields cert am n 
and iicu'ss:]]!- Ii'iitli through know ledge ol causes. \tl the Koran falls .ill people '.villi its 
message even though 

lilt- nam its dl i lit: i ,ii i mi il 1 1 lc ivn t k- if Is iMtli itspf tt in [lllf it paths inj :issfiit. ' hie ■ 'I tlieni 
conn SI" :issfill 1 lun|i;_li 'If ul' mst !':itn>[i; .111, >i he r f ,.ik-'. !■ , .is-t'ii tin, li dl ili.ik- ttit;il .11 g mile! lis. 
just as firmly as the demon strativt man through demonstration, since his nature docs not 
contain anv grcatci e.ipatil ■■. , u liilt :iii"l lifi' ionic s to ,issf in through I'hfloiif.il arguments, again 
just asfirmlv as l lit ilfiiionsii-.il nc iii.ui I hum-h ilf monsi rat be arguments. " i l"l>7a, p. 49; 1959, 
,19) 

Central to his understanding is the principle of the unity of truth, that "Truth does not 
contradict truth but rather is consistfiit with it and bears witness to it," one that Ave-rrnes 
transplants into his Di'rviiVc T/w/lisi without mentioning its source in Aristotle's Prior Ana- 

/'.',' ,'.'.( (Tavlor 2d()ll). With (his principle and also " nil his h'arabian view of [he tripartite 
ili'.ision ol human iiiit- lb.-,, ui.il abilities anJ ps\ choiogiial tbaractc rs, Avvrroes argues lh.il 
appai'fiii com radii-linns between the ncccssarv truth nt demonstrative philosnph: ami (lit 
J i finch, inspired truth of the Koran can be resolve J since Striptui'c bears sui'latt anil innei' 
me a n in us corresponding to the tlilleiinii- J ispositions ol I mm an beings. In ilie case of appar- 
ent contradictions, the nature of Scripture as a guide to proper action tor all human bemus 
must be kept in mind while an alkgorieal interpretation of Scripture must be brought to 
bear. I lei'e the infamous issue ol double iruth, one of religion and the other of reason, does 
no I arise in the- I In i us lit of Av erroes, 1 hanks to I his mi'lhndologv w liich ;i' ts philosophv - 
where it is in possession <>l dt-m mist ration - prior itv in judging lllf soundness of scriptural 
interpretation. Zahirile lilt ralisl in If rprt tat ions aiv to bf rejected for their excessive anthro- 
]■• 'in, 'iphisin .is are those ol A sir. i rile ,<f\J M u'ta/ilile dia let ileal theologians lor ihtir lake 
or uncertain assumptions and unfounded conclusions. Most to be condemned are those 
such as Alga/ali, who undermined beliefs nt defoutlv practicing Muslims bt exposing 
nieiiibei's ol the rhetorical or dialectical classes In allegorical interpretations suitable oiib, 
for learned thinkers of the demolish alive class. What i-^ more, A l;_.i/.ili pubiii b, charged 
Aliarabi and Avieenni null unbelitl for upholding llie ilcrnin i>{ the "orkl, divine 
ignorance of partitulars, and denial nt bodilv resurreelinii; his charge " as not only dangcr- 
ouslv confusing lor the unlearned, it was institfieieiitlv grounded. In tact, the theologians' 
t of the world even con trad ids the literal sense of the Koran and puts in its place an 
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allcgorii. ill account ui creation cv i::h:!n. And A k a/ all's understanding oi God's kno'\ ledge 
iif particulars is Lin anthropomorphic denial oi [lit unchanging, prior, and causative nature 
of God's knowledge. Finally regarding resurrection, interpretations of the scriptural tc\ts 
varv, sn "cnl 1 . the lie;; ,11 in ii '. 'I e\ isle ik i- ["I I in ii re hie] is unbelief, bee i use n uJiiains one 
n( the principles of religion" 1 I'KiTa, p. bl ). I n nil tht-Si .111 J oilier matters, tile mistakes of 
|-ll 1 1' ■s,.,p!i,..i - seek in;, i m ill -lie in lie excused si lite tile 1 , lire I lie nuts islilt- In make lilt tllosl 

qil.lliiied llU.le.llU.IHS piiSSihlc, »A 111 It tile mistakes 111 1 lie LI Ilk] II .ll ill t J, lilt d label lt.il lllcnli i- 

gians, arc tn lie condemned in themselves and lur the confusion inln "'111111 tilt' lead pious 
Muslims. Still, while this entire approach founded nil llie principle ol the unity ul' truth 
] in is Jeiiiiinsuiitii t philosophy in a position of priority and judgment in sunn casts, it does 
mil claim that philnsnphv tmitains in actuality all truth and that philosophy is fherclv. in 
actual possession of the right to judge the truth of all Scriptural interprdalioii Ralher, 
liieini- Revelation is a (il guide tor all I mm a 11 litmus in all their dillc-ring classes, rhetorical, 
dialectical, or demonstrative, into which [ livine \\ isilom has plated them. 

Averroes went on to write his own critic;) I theological treatise, the li.xphiihititin of the' Smts 
"/ Piou/s in :/>■: Dti:!::i!-:s uj AY ,',';.' ,vir; with thapttrs mi the existence of God, divine nnitv, 
divine attrihnits, ilivitit Ira 11 set 11 den tc, divine actions in the origin of the world, prophet v, 
predesi ination, inslite, anil cschatologv Although he criticizes Ash'arite occasionalism tor 
iis denial oi nalnral causnliiv and on the grounds lhal it ultimately emails a denial oi divine 
purpose, Averroes also rinds inadequate the wavs to God set forth by the I.itcralists: tht 
Ash'aritcs, the Sufis and esotericists, and the Mu'tazilites (these latter to the extent that their 
way is of the same dialectical kind as the Ash'aritcs). Averroes explains that God's existence 
is cslablishtil h v the wavs indicated in tht Koran, the why of providence for human beings 
(iil-iii'iv-iii b:-l-;i!iji:) and the why of creation of nil the world's existents by this providence 
1 /7,\. ■ .',/.' /,,■■ /■.'/',■ ,il-»!:!!ijii,!~tt mill djli-liii). The argumtnt from providence is based on two 
pi n p. .si 1 inns: all e\ 1 si til is in I he world lie euiiducivt to tht i.-\isieiii t • >f I mm a 11 beings ,w\<.\ 
1 his toiulutiv eness is necissarib through 111 age ill intend in.;.: this In 'v ill ( . , ;;,'i, , 7,/h.« ). Km pi 1- 
ital oh sen a lion a nil human reasoning powers con firm ihese propositions, which art already 
stated in the Koran, and alio" for the existence of God as conclusion. The argument from 
creation is based on empirical consideration of animals, plants, and the heavens and is 
founded on the existence in potencv of two fundamental principles in the natures of all 
I1u111.nl beings. First, these beings are created, something known sell-evidently in the con- 
sideration ul animals and plants in contrast to inanimate bodies, since- we kilo" that wlial 
is lii in;-' nit 1 si have someihiii;: deiei m in 1111: (,/.■/ '■,-.■■.■■ ) llie exist elite ul hie, 11 am el v God. In the 
case of the hen veils, their movement, so pro\ idenlial lor things in the sublunar realm, also 
in die. lies the presence ol the (.re a tor. Second, ev erv thing created has a creator. ( >n the basis 
of this second set of two propositions rcllccled In the koran and confirmed h\ empirical 
observation, Averroes again finds sufficient grounds to assert the existence of God {1998b, 
p. 118-19). 

Averroes' Iiiinlici\'iiiC uj i.ht I AVu/icivi.'ir is the third in this trilogy of theological or dialec- 
1 ie.il works a in lid at hulsk im: 1 he posil imi of philosupln. m ihe iaie "i attacks iium A Iga/ab 
and other elialei tie a I theologians. This work, which contains Alga/ nl i's complete //.■vo/fircNiV 
"/ !'/,'. / J /. , ,/»j'i/,/, , ., , .i, " ithotit its prefaces, prefigures the /.»>■'!; (*nii!ii:-:i;!iii'ii-f on the works of 

Aristotle in their close lex mil stiuh and philnsoph i 1 1 L argumentation. However, the Inio- 

/■',;■, " , differs from llie iltinonstrativt j.mi^ ('.tiimr.iiihiii^ in 11s dialtetital charattir. Aver- 
roes explains ihis anil points those seeking ilcmonstrative arguments 10 his Cuin/nii-ilii/iis, 
when he "rites that the In.nlu i::ii, ,: ton tains nut ilemnnslrative but persuasive statements. 
1 le continues, "It is for you to inquire about these questions in llie places "here thev are 
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treated in tin- bonks nf demonstration . . . Nothing therefore of what no have said in lliis 
In ii j k is a technical d cm nostra live prnnf; the: arc all tu in- technical statements, sunn ul them 
having greater persuasion l h ;in n I hers, mi J it is in ill is spirit tlmt what " c have " ritlcii here 
must be understood" (1930, pp. 427-8; 1969, pp 257-8). 

Averroes' detailed refutations nf Alga/ali in iIk' /;. , ,>I/li , l, , l. ; ii , ait' often powerfully critical 
but the positive positions he stls forth need to be read in light of lliis statement on the 
di.tlti. t ii..il ii :i t ii iv ul till- /.■.■.■"'■. :, . :i : . ]-■.■[■ example, hi-; .it ;. n m i.- nt fur puss ill It per sun. 1 1 until nt- 
lalitv in ihi.' hereafter bv wai of transmigration ul suit Is tu celestial bodies is a dialci lit. a I 
argument, which he knew to be in contradict inn of Aristotelian ps\ chulugii nl jtiiil ipk-s 
(Tavlor lSi'-iS). [lis arguments for the literal denomination ul God as Creator on the basis 
of the assertion of the creative character uf divine knowledge sat is fits religious sensibilities 
lml I ails tu lit sufficiently eu herein from the point of view of his Lm'y (^iiainenhiiy m: the 
"Metaphysics" and Aristotelian premisses (Kogan 1985). And his Seventeenth Discussion 
on causality and miracles is dialectical and intmtlnnallv ambiguous in assorting the appro- 
priattiitss ot tht tradil iuiial religious ascripliun uf miracles to God in language which 
appears in endorse tht commonplace view, while in tact ho provides a naturalism an.ih.sis 
for the careful and inlormed reader (kogan l l uSl ). '['he hienltcreitec is nevertheless a pmv- 
tilnl, compelling, aiitl l.ugch. siitttssliil itspuiise to lilt devastating trilitjtie ul philusnph'.. 
It: elttl bv A Iga/ali. I! ut I lit failure nl tht " idtsproinl transmissmn nt tht works nf A vermis 
to the Fast meant thai the critique "as read bv few and dial tht attack on tht philosophers 
by Algazali continued in havt inline nee in I slam it religious and philosophical c 



God and natural philosophy 

Aver rues' appi 1 ' \ich in his mm e siiieih plulusnphii .il studies nl i ho e\ istciicc .old nam re nl 
t ind is A list nit I ia ii \\ hilt he lolluwtd A li'arabi ;w\d Avitenii.i in pru]i' 'Sing .1 N C 'plalnnic- 
inspirtd cmanalkc stheiiit fur the universe In his Slim! CtinunenUny m> the "Met,/f'lr;ftes'\ 
Avtrrues rejected tht Arabic vtrsinn nl this Ncnplatuiin principle tlttisivtlv in the Third 
1 iistnssioti of his Iiituherenee and it played no rolt in his mature Lmre Cniiiinailiines, ovtn 
though lie retained its imagery and language (kogan l L 'iS:>, |ip. 24SIII. The order of 
tumpltilon ufhis Lm:\i Cmi;i;:ei:tiii:e> is signilitanl in tinderslanding his procedure. The first 
tumpltttd was tht l.imi C<ii/:ii!t : i-:l,iiy mi the "Puitermr Aiiitlytics'\ known in Ambit as the 
Bun!; "j Denimit-ti-j.l-mi lA.,',',-7/ 1 .il-Bmlimi). It was folluwcd bv the /."Hi; Ctti/:inei!t,i:y mi the 
"Physics", then the De ;,/;/n, and then bv the jiresi.un.il ■!■. c iiitemporaneous Long Commen- 
I a lies on the De dumtti and . Ik litphyuei. W ith his intensive study nf die science ol d emu li- 
st rat ion cum pitted, A: trrots was alilt in undertake detailed si nil its of iht wav in wh idi the 
existence and nature of God is established 

Declining to follow Avicenna's luunding nl melaphvsics on the mind's ability to grasp 
i e.dii i as tli'. i ileil in in the Eici tss.u-i a nit the possible. A', crrms trat es the cause ...j sublunar 
motion to the motion of the eternal celestial bodies, as did Aristotle in the Physics. Averroes 
follows Aristotle's De -tte-tt and explains that these observable and ptrmatieiil heavenlv 
b ml its musi I he ms t Ives have matter, tht same uiih in name ". ith the mallei in pel ishahk 
t.u h. things. '1 lu-\ can be said in have matter insofar as thtv havt a puttney, in their case a 
pult-ncv fur mi en ding i ircular iiiuvenient, but their matter is lint subject In substantial i hinge 
gi^iii their eternal substances. Iht celestial bmlv is an indeslruclibk- ''matter-like substra- 
tum" which has an associated form which "is a source of infinite power wherebv 
the substratum moves eternally" (Davidson 1992, p. 325). For Ayerroes this form is an 
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incorporeal realm which causes motion In tin- celestial hudv bv wav of A i ■ i s 1 1 > 1 1 i i li 1 1 final 
causality, as is made clear in m eta phvsics. And il is iIk' first or outermost celestial body that 
is i Ik- primarv caii st i>i t lie- denial motion of the un ivcisc- as ;i v. hole, according to die argu- 
ments (it phvsics. Bin tin- science of phvsics m natural philosophy in A ristotk's analysis deals 
nnlv with that which has "w itliin itself a princijili.- i>( motion and ul stafiunariness" [I'hvi:-. .« 
2. J!, 1 '.'J!li 1 4), that is, it concerns physical bm.lii.-s, and as such is unable to explore tliL- nam re 
nt incorporeal rcalitv within the science of phvsics. 'This issue was important enough fur 
Avcrrucs tu devute a separalt- treatise In II, his /)c sufotiiiiliit »i7','.< (Avcrrucs 19Nh). 

For A vermes this account from phvsics w as sufficient to s;ilis[v thk- criteria of Aristotle's 
I/. :',: .'■■/.' i ■.!.■■. ■■■■ 1 1. 1 , where il is argued dial first philosophy ».\ ill lie phvsics il il k.iiui"! lie estab- 
lished that immaterial snhslance exists. It a Unwed fur the seik-nck- of I/'Fil-iyj! - mclaphvsics 
or divine concerns — as the scienck- that treats of living -.///:/ being, that is, all being corpo- 
real or incorporeal, and its causes, and dues so nnlv on the condition that the existence of 
separate immaterial substance could be proven. For Avcrrocs, who goes beyond the Aris- 
I'llelian account, ibis opened the door tn the investigation into the nature ol incorporeal 
entities and nltimalelv the First Cause ul all, Allah. In the !.ni:\t Cmnnwntiiry on the "Meta- 
pli )■'.«;': .« " this investigation centers ml Aristotle's Bool, I .am lid a nt the .1 Ll,:p!:)'>-.f and the 
Commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias (1967b, pp I393ff; 1984, pp. 59ff) with the discov- 
ery in phvsics <>!' a plurality nt eternal motions and incorporeal unmoved movers. Iiv mcta- 
]ihvsical argument luunded on Aristotle's account in M-'t-'pliysus 7 and .S anil probable also 
relying on A llarabi ( \\ al/er 1 L '.S>, pp 70-.!), Averrues inters in his Lnn\t diiinintuhtry mi !ltc 
".Metaphysics" thai these inklividual and separately existing immaterial forms are each an 
intellect insofar as thev are actualh existing forms without matter. He writes, 

[I]t is fully clear I lial these celestial hoi lies an aliic and i li.U among die powers of the soul they 
li.i'.e onl\ intellect aiikl die power ol desire, i.e. [ml el leu] w In eh causes motion in place. 1'liis 
is perhaps eviilenl bum w lt-u I sa\, lur it has been explained in I lie eighth bonk nl the P/iysics 
ilia i 'v hat i a uses motion belonging in die celestial bodies is not in niai lei 1 and is a separate lorm. 
And it was explained in the !)■: .iiiiii:-./ that 1 he separate tonus are intellect. So, consequently, 
this mover is an intellect and is a mover insofar as It is an agent ot million and insofar as it is 
the end of motion, f 1967b, pp. 1593-4; cf. 1984, p. 149) 

Fur Averroes each of these separate final causes ol celestial motion, which Aristotle had 
called gods, is regarded as an eternal and incoiTiiphhh .11 telle. I b.c ing the nature of a pure 
k> nu with "in mailer for substantial or accidental ■ hang. I i i; I i'i bicallv ranked with ( iml, 
the First Cause, and the First Form, as the unii|iu subslanie at the highest rank, each uf 
these separate imm.uei ul substances has the nature of self thinking thought. What distin- 
guishes them li'iim one anniher and from God is the mitt ol potency which all below the 
First have in solar as their natures are not fully sell complete God alone is "pure actuality ", 
fihtn mahdiin {1967b, p 1599; 1984, p 151) and simple, but they are "composite things 
I ■■■> hi eh] sin p. is- one an i a Met bv the lack of comp s >r. ..-■.. I I ben proximity to the simple 
and the first in this genus 11 (1967b, p. 1704; 1984, p I9fi), since everything except God con- 
tains a reference and relation of final causality :■■ the mmplclc and perfect actuality uf 
the First Cause. The knowledge contained In these separate intellects is unique to each 
inlellckl since each is seli-di inking tlv night and each is sei in die hie rue Iiv according lu its 
active puwer of knowing, its '"intellectual eunccpliiali/alion," !,>ssitirfir l'i-!-\i,//, :ii;,ij;:k. /,',■» 
per intelleetum (1967b, pp 1599-1600). 

The perfect simplicity aiul ultimate transcendence of the First Cause raises the impor- 
tant issue uf the nature of God's knowledge since his perfect sell-thinking thought would 
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seem to imply the inability tu know the pravers and petitions of Ills servants. To this ques- 
tion, Averroes again answers fh,it his knowledge can hi' nt-itht-r puitiniLii - tmr universal 
(1967b, pp. 1707-8; 1984, pp 197-8). But what is the knowledge that God has when the 

onlv two [onus ul kmo.y ledge (ii '.vliit h hum ,iii beings ,iiv ,v-a u c niusi hi- denied ol ( iod? Tilt 
mdapli'. Mull argument almul 1 1n nature ul (.iml lis pure actuality i>f intellect dues give reason 
for asserting knowledge in God, since knowledge is the mini- given fin the activity of intel- 
lect. In this sense, knowledge can he predicated ul (.iml hill that knowledge is purclv ;in 
unchanging and eternal activity u( self- knowing and radically unlike I lie human forms of 
know r i » ;_j. . Such Ileitis; file case, it is very difficult In accept literally Averroes' contention ili.u 
God knows all existing livings lb i'h hi u:li Ins knowledge ul himself as their cause. 

For Averroes God is flu extrinsic linsil ;niil extrinsic formal cause of the universe, with 
his mli- :is ionn.il 1..11111 arising through his extrinsic linal i. ansalm .is the nil i m, lie pcrfcc- 
tion of actualil i lu" aid w hich all real it v asp ires. I n his philosophical account, ii is through 
this final causality that Averroes considers that Ciocl can he called Creator in traditional reli- 
gious language since creation is but 

bringing what is in potent in Ii l v intn actualil \ \\ In I Iiccomics attual is destroyed in potentiality 
and all potential! l\ lx-ci 'tiles aetualiu w hen thai « liich is m net unlit v brings it out. If poten- 
tiality did nut cm st, there would he tn> agent ;it all. 'I he re lure il is said that all proportions and 
farms exist in prime matter (1967b, p. 1505; 1984, p. 112) 

As indicalcd earlier, creation rx i: : h:!-i is regarded by Averroes as an insufficiently founded 
allegorit a I interpretation of the literal statements nf the Koran, so it is not surprising that 
he takes refuge in this Aristotelian account nf divine final causality and the draw nig out of 
what is potential into actuality as the proper understanding of creation. This vcr; activity 
of final causality, which is identical with God's perfect sell knowing in actuality, pi ivides 
for the perfection in the universe and so could also be called providential, although this 
ni li. in nf providence is one free of intention in relation to the world The pro', idence 
belli filing the sublunar world is that nf the i eleslial bodies w Inch function as guides and 
caretakers ( I V67b, p 1714; I u 84, p. 2(10) In spile of the religious language, Averroes regards 
his account ot providence as essentially that ul Aristotle. 

It must be known to yon thai (his is Arisloi Ic's view concern in a' ]>['"'> idence, and that the prob- 
lems arising a bull providence arc solved in (his view); [ur 1 here arc people aim sav ihat there 
is m it hint; lor u hiih (.iod dues not can, because dice claim lltal the Sage must not leave any- 
thing without providence and miisl not do evil, and that all his actions arc just. ( lllicr people 
rcfiitcd this then rv i Ii rough die I a el lli.it mam things happen dial are evil, and the Sage should 
not produce them; so these people well! lo the uppusile extreme and said thai I here ti ire there 
is no providence at all. The truth in this is that providence exists, and thai what happens 
contrary to providence is due to the necessity nl matter, not to the shortcomings of the 
Creator (1967b, p 1715; 1984, pp 200-1) 

It is evident from all I his that Averroes ss sterna Heal Iv revises the meaning of traditional the- 

ologii.nl language in .Herd '-villi his plulu-- iplui a! approach and conclusions. 'Prni ideiii e', 
'creation', 'knowledge', 'miracle', 'immortality', and other terms familiar in the Islamic 
religious tradition continue to be employed by Averrues; but their conceptual content is 
understandable lull 1 - and properb perhaps unlv t,, philosophers, i he me in hers ol the demon- 
strative class, because for them the meanings are not the same as those conceived liv the 
i hei'.'iical i ii 1 dialec tical classes 
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A vermes regards Ills mclaphvsieal neon nil ul (.iod and tin- other separate intellectual sub- 
stances in the Limit Ciinni;v>!!,iiy mi ill.: "Mi'l./pliyt;:*" to he dependent on principles dis- 
covered in the science of the soul or psychology (Taylor 1998). He explains how this is the 
case in the Long Cumnienliiry mi lli: "!.)■: itii/iHii," when he writes, 

;is sensible being is divided inlu in mi Hid maucr, i ineligible being mil si he divided into things 
similartu these inn, iiamch inln something similar to form ;ind in In soiiicl lung similar to matter. 
This is [something] neccssarilv present in even separate inlclligciKc ■.'■Inch iliinks something 
else. And it nut, [hen llieiv would lie no iiiullipliiU v in separate forms. And il v.iis alicad\ 
i->.]) 1:11 lied ill hi IS! l-'Inl'/Si iplr. lll.il I hele IS n< < him ahsohUch i lee (ij poiellei e\ee|lt 1 lie hill! 
Form which undersi.inds nothing mil side liseli. lis essence is lis quiddin (, ><:i\l/n tias esl quul- 
ilns tins). Other lorms, however, are in smile wav diltcrcnt in quiddity and essence. If it were 
not for this genus ul beings « hi eh we have ennie In bin" in the science of the axil, we could 
not understand multiplied', in separate things, In the extern that, unless we blow here the 
nature of the intellect, we cannot bum th.il the se pa rale mo vim;- powers . audit to be intellects 
(1953, pp. 409-10) 

In his metapln sic a I e\ plana I inns A vermes required support un several principles from psy- 
chology: (1) proof is required that the immaterial separate lorms asserted as immaicii.d 
mnvc-rs b' phvsies are, in fact, inlellects; 1.1) g mini els are required Inr I he assc-rlinn uf snine 
similarity at least of an analngical hi nil lie I" ecu the human activity of knowing and the activ- 
itv ni separate suh stances I including (. ind ) " hi ell is dciiuminalcd know ing; and. (.i t pi' ml' is 
required llial a puicticv as the basis inr a hierarchy cnnlcl exist snmehmv in these separate- 
substances. The establishment in the l."iig C'limih'Ht'.iry <>n lh: "D: ,iiihiui" of his contro- 
versial and cnmplex teaching on die separate Material Inteilcel which is nne fur all 
humankind suh ed these and uther cpistenmlugieil problems \\ nh whi, h Ai en ncs had si nig- 
gled for decades. In his Shml Cini:i:::iiUiiy an the "Dt' iiniiihi" A vermes elnselv followed 
Alexander ul Aphrmlisias and pail ieul.irh Avempacc, In deling" llial the material intellect is 
a tunctinn u[ ihc imaginatiun ami so perishable with the ]icrishing ni the subject in which 
nii.igin.il inn resides, nameh. die cui p me ill hitman individual ' I'll is pi isiiiuii, w h k h he Libeled 
true and deninnsfrafivc at that lime, "as rejected in a secund, verv hue, revised versinn uf 
the Sh'nl C.mvtihuLiry. In his Muhll: (luinniiiitiiiy an lit: "D: dn:n:,i'\ perhaps " ritten in 
11/4, A vermes Seems tu mm c bev nnd the posit inn ut the >hn: I t .'■.■>,■ ;m, "■■.■■.■ !' tu asserl llial 
the material iniellect is a pnwer in each individual as a result of its relationship with the 
separate Agent Intellect (Davidson 1992, pp. 276-82). But these two commentaries do not 
provide a l cuii nls sui tic lent lo vield I he needed principles lur m el a pin. sies. ( )nlv in the I.i»i\± 
Commentary does Ave i 1 roes linallv sel forth I he dnclrine of die se|">arale, unique yet shared 
Male-rial Inlclietl 'villi which he claimed to solve main ul die dillic ultic-s thoiighl iiisni- 
muumahle until then. 

Unlike Avicenna, for whom the separate Agent Intellect was a ''G iver uf Forms," irahib 
■ i!-itii:'.n . -.Liini /"!'!'; -.!i :ii: : , A\ ei' rues - like A listui h- - g rounded It is pink 'Snphical ps\ c hol- 
ngv in the uhjects ul perception, the things of the phvsical "or hi, ami their causal action on 
ihc senses. Those sensible objects ul i In- world altecl the Senses predisposed lor the recep- 
tion of sensible forms ur in tent tuns iinii'iinii!, mhnliai::) I, wiih ihc subjects receiving the sen- 
sible intentions from the things in the world, which arc the grounds ol truth and actuality. 
'1 he internal senses I hen process these intent ions in preparation Inr the aecpnsil ion ol knowl- 
edge. The common sense, tog el her with the power ul imagination, forms this 
an image of the external sensible object ami an indiv idual intention is made : 
cugitalive power. This 
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cogitative p. mi.- 1 ace i ril i Li g til -\ list' ilk 1 kail nidi' ulual-distinguishing pnwi because it discerns 
things i in I v in Lin in dr. ulna I viae, n"l id ;i umuTsal was. h>r it was explained [in Aristotle's ■$'.".■[' 
timl Scnsihi!:,i\ that tilt i" 'gitalin 1 power is i nils' a power which distinguishes the ink-lit inn ol ,i 
sensible thing from its imagined image. I lint power is one which is such that its relation to 
those two intend' >ns, to t In unaiic "I the tin nit ami In I he ml cut inn nt its image, is just as the 
relation nil lie ci>mni"ii sense n> the intent imii ■■( the Ike senses I lie cogitative pukT, tlicic- 
fore, is of the genus of the powers existing in bodies. A list oik cxplieii !■. sai.l this in that book, 
'■■i lien lie placed tin in dr. Iilnal .lisnn^nishiiii: p> '■■'■.'. ism kali' ■■i-.lcis in t lie tii si lie plated the 
common sense, next t he iniaginatkc power, ne\t I lie engimtke pmu'i; and alki wards the power 
of mcni'ii"'.. I le made the pi hut ot memor,' I he mine spiritual, then the '.";jiiatr-e, tlien the 
iiiiaeinatue, and last t he sensible. I I 1 ' si, pp. 41 s- I h\ 

knowledge lli.il is universal is nut grasped at the level ol tile cogitative puwe-r since this 
power slill concerns null', i duals. [ low c\ er, I he cogitative power, nnic|iic to li in nans as rat k- 
nal animals ami enipoweivel bv Intellect, works with the results of the common sense an J 
imagination to d is urn tile indk idu.il in ten linn in itsell In the extent possible, and then turns 
over the results to memory for its active processing {1953, pp. 225-6). At this stage the inten- 
tion is still incliv ~idu.ii ted as a '"this" or intention nt an individual and as such remains an 
intelligible in potency, not an intelligible In act. Following: Aristoik-'s suggestions in Dc 
anima 3.5 and the explicit accounts of the Greek commentators Alexander and Themistius, 
aiii.l also A', ice una, A llai'alii, ami others "I the A I'aliie trail it ion, A: erroes asserts that a sep- 
arate anil transcendent Agent Intellecl is needed to bring about the actualilv ol knowledge 
e\ perie need li\ hitman beings. The ''light" oi this Agent Intel U el iullv Jist ills the lorni from 
1 he pin ihcil '■. ei still individual intention ami actualizes the form as -w\ aclual inlcllig ililc m 
the separate .Material Intellect. In this process, UfJirirfti ,''■.■'-. '-'.(,//, /»i^. ; ,' ,'.■■» or ihi.i^iiuiIiu /vi' 
;i,','i. ■'/:■. tini:, iiidiviJual human beings provide intentions which the separate Material and 
Ageiil Intellects process into intelligililes in ail. 'I his is a conjunction or conjoining (,,'.' .■.■;'.".■', 
, •!!■ ,'.■'/■' ■■'. (,'.'") w hieh brings about the acquired intellect, ■.<!-';/■/! lil-n.'iitl.ipii, inh'l/iViitf :<,/l/" ,'/'.', 
in the individual human being. As a rcsull ol ihis, the iniliviiki.il mains the intellect in a 
positive disposition ol know ledge, ,i ■!-',/, /■: ■' ,-/-<;.' :'/,,■' /',//■', :/■ .''.'//. ,'.■.■: . ■ ■■ li.ihin, '■', hich eon nee ts 
the individual human being in an abiding way with the Material I ntclk-ct where the intelli- 
gibles in act exist. This is Aver roes' famous doctrine ol the two subjects for the intelligible- 
( In the m oil e I of sensation in w hich sensation lakes place in the po" er ol' sense residing in 
the sense organ with the sensible object in the world as the cause of ihe activity of the sen- 
sation, Averrocs asserts that the intelligibles in act exist in the separate Material Intellect as 
in a subjccl. Thus thev exist as eternal actualities In accord with the eternal nature of the 
Material Intellect itsell and (he. also exist in human im.iginatmn as in a subject which in 
this case is the cause of their truth {1953, pp. 41 1-12). Individual human beings thus serve 
1 he M ati-ii.il 1 nte I lei t, ". Inch is elenialk being at mali/ed bv intelligibles in ael thanks to the 
"light" of the Agent Intellect and the provision of intentions by individual human beings 



As a consequence of this, Averrocs can asse-rl that the human species, like the Material 
Intellect, must be eternal since humans must alwavs exist to provide the imagined inle-n- 
tions, which the eternal I v actual king M it dial 1 nlelkcl along with the Agent I nlc licet trans- 
forms into intelligibles in act. Furthermore, it is only thanks to this unite of all liumank 
acquired intelligililes in the unique Material Intellect ihal inlcrsubjcclivc discnurse anil 
science ai'e possible, since the intelligililes to which human beings refer are in this wa\ the 
same lor all. This is required bet .uisc these iniclligihks cannot exist in individuals whlmnl 
bein.'. uiili 1 . iiluiletl and parfkiilai'i/eil b\ the individual human in which thev e'xist. In the 
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M lie rial ] lit I'll i-i.1 I he illlclllgihks are no lunger particular, hill [11 her lunll dill 1 shaivd ihc- 

saurus in a knowledge which is unique In ills' .Material I ntcllect; this itself is shared bv 
ill knowing human beings vi;i their individual passbc intellects, [hit is, The i l 1 iinln idu.ii 
cogitative powers. 

This activity of conjoining, whcrcb\ individual human beings arc able conjure up knowl- 
edge alrcadv grasped, is something that is in the will of individuals tu curry out by way of 
the cogitative powers nl their souls. I! ut in contrast lo Aviccnna, who held the rational soul 
In lit per se intellectual anil immortal and brought to perfection by a conjoining with the 
Agent Intellect, anil in conlrast to Alfarabi, who taught at one point that the human 
si i u I i null] bi- transformed hum mortal to immortal by ;i conjoining w ilk separate I ntcllect, 
A vermes regards conjoining as primarily an epistcmologieal issue wkich Joes mil involve 
mystical tlemenls hi the I ran s form at ion of mortal human being's into immorlil entities. 
Rather, (in A vermes the individual human being is identified untologically with the 
cogitative power lhal controls will, actions, anil endeavors of individuals. The eternal 
Material anil Agent Inlellecls in their activities are not other than human beings hut ihev 
also do nol Iransliirm the perishable natures of human beings by the conjoining lh.il mikes 
the world intelligible (Hlack 1999). Thus they should perhaps be said to be operationally 
present in individuals (llyman 1981) even though there are metiphvsicil implications 
.r.i j.l.-.l 

A consequence is that there is no room mule hit the immorlalm ul individual human 
beings in ihe mature philosophical psychology anil metaphysics nl Avenues. Hut with this 
new understand in;: Ai crroes docs tin J in psveholou i the men pin sical principles needed for 
his account of a separate intellect. Insofar is human beings in fact do have kimw ledge nf 
mi i- ei vi Is, Aver roes accounts for this by way of his doctrine of the Matei nl Intellect in 
three wavs: (1) he provides an instance ut i separate immaterial entity which is intellectual 
in nature, ippireiitlv satislvmg the need for proof that the immaterial movers proved by 
pkvsics are intellects, il) he shows a relationship ol idem in. between the acth r> cl km w i::y 
which human beings e\]ierience and the aclivii\ la I, ing place in the separate Material Intel- 
led; anil (3) he shows how the potency in the .Material Intellect for ivccb ing the inlclligi- 
ble forms made b\ the "light" of the Agent Intellect acting upon the spiritualized and 
den u dei I liulli id u a I in lent ions demonstrates lhal there cm exist in separate immaterial Inlel- 
lecls some form of potencv. \\ kile his doctrine of the M iterial I n lei lee t does generate new 
iliiiicnk u.-s and i|Ueslions, tor the m.iluu.- Aieiioes ihis f Inn I position solved mine of the 
psychological ind mclaphvskil problems that had eluded a coherent solution over his 
in jn- v.-jt , I .l.j'l jn.l (.. Il.-t li-r, 



Religion and political philosophy 

Averroes attacked kiiUin: or dialectical theologv in various forms as poor or unsound rca 
soiling, but he elid not a Hack religion (Bcinnar, hlou! 2tHKI, p 53 I, which he believed to b 
essential to the moral formation ol human beings and to the enabling of human beings t 
attain their highest possible Li ml oi happiness and I uliilkiK-ui 

[I jlie religions are, an.oiiling m i lie pin I- •:■ 'pin- is, ■ ibhg.uo] i, since 1 he', lead loaard v. isilom 
in a way uni veis.il to all human beings. Iim pin lo soph; onk leads a leii.iin number of intelli- 
gent people to the know ledge ■ 'I happiness, and ilie'i the re lore have to learn wisdom, whereas 
religions seek the instruction of the masses generally. (1930, p. 582; 1969, p. 360) 



[A]ll the learned hold about religions I Ik opinion that the principles of the actions and regu- 
lations prescribed in ti'ri'v religion arc rcmu-d I mm the prophets and lawgivers, who regard 
those necessan principles .is praiseworthy ulm.li must male flit musses l'i I lie performance of 
virtuous acts. (1930, p. 584; 1969, p. 361). 

Like Aristotle, Avu'iues holds ill ;ii ilie fullness "I human i\ulli:iiu, both moral mill Intel- 
lectual, requires the involvement of parents, communm. and habituation, and that moral 
excellence is tile ton ml a t ii >i> I uf iiilcllci. It i.i I excellent c and achievement. As he puts it in his 

1191 Middle Commentary on the "Republic" of Plato, 

[it Jul I Ins km J ■'! pei'ieniiiii - i e. the moral, is laid 1 1 ■ ■ ■■ \ 1 1 [in ici.Ui. ai i"J theoretical pe fleet inn 
as a preparatory rank, without u hi ell the attainment "I the end is impossible. Hence, this per- 
fection is thought I" be the iillini.ile end bee.uise "I its proximit 1 . to ilk- ultimate end. It appears 
from this, then, thai I In. human pcrlcclioiis are . . . .ill tor the sake ol ihcniclical perfection. 

(1974, p, 92 [72.29-34]) 

The role of the politician or Ian giver is to guide all societv toward excellence to the extent 
that Hi is is possible for individuals ol i.iii ing abilities. For some I hat guidance will he by 
sw -,\\ mil' them to" aid "hat is right and best bv rhetorical presentations, while for others 1 1 
mav lake the form ol ilialectical argumentation on the basis ol common l\ held anil assumed 
first principles. In each case what is true and right "ill be what is practical! 1 . \ aluahle in 
realizing moral virtue In societv. People of the demonstrative class require proper moral 
upbringing and habituation bin hv their methods of demonstration ihev m;ii well reach 
pliih.sopltK.il i 'inclusions that [i.-'..|tiiii- .ilk;; or ic.il iniiipiitil ion of scripmral statements, 
conclusions unlit tor sharing w ilh those of the other classes lest thev unilermine the killer's 
pious and beneficial beliefs. 

For it belongs to the ncccssarv excellence ol a man ol learning that he should not despise the 
doctrines in which he has Keen brought up. an.. I thai he should i \ plain them in the fairest way, 
and that he should nude i si.uid r li.U the aim oj these doctrines lies in their universal character, 
not in their paiiicularih, and dial, it he c\ presses a dotibi concerning t he religious principles 
in w Inch he lias been brought up, or ex plains ihtni in a ■■•■..iv con I radn. (on to I In. pn 'phels and 
turns away from their path, he merits more than am one else that the term unbeliever should 
be applied to him, and he is liable to the pcnalti lor unbelief in I he religion in which he has 
been brought up. (1930, p. 5S3; 1969, p. 360.) 

Such a thing would undermine the political i-ud of religion, which is the attainment of 
happiness tor all members of societv insofar as this is possible. To this extent, philosophers 
-ho ii Id keep to i hem selves demo lis l rath e arguments ihat might undermine religion and its 
end of universal human fulfillment in accord with the abilities of each human being. 

Averrroes' deep admiration tor ihe philosophical works ol Aristotle caused him to work 
hard to explain and sob e philosophical problems I inin t i reck I bought that were si ill vital 
and current In his me J ic\ a I Islamic philosophies! con text. 1 ssues in A list ol el Ian cplslcmol- 
oiiw anil melaphvsics continue to attract the interest ol philosophers and. historians ol phi- 
losophv lodav; in light of that modern scholars would be well served to make the most 
of ihe insights of A vermes in Ins commentaries and other philosophical works. But it is in 
the aiva of modern philosophv ol religion that the ihotighl ol Awrroes can be seen to have 
valuable insights to oiler todav, both to his co-religionists and to other philosophers and 
theologians. Averroes argued iorccfully about the nature and interpretation of texts, in 
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pai I ictilar against naive scrip in nil literalism as "ell as against itistifn'ciciilh [unmled ivli- 
^imis presuiiipMiiiis. I It strived to show chat the principle ''Truth dues mil en til riiliel i null 
lmi fin hi.-] 1 Is C( insists 1 in "ith It niiJ hears " i in ess tu it" entails th.n reason and nliiiiini musi 
nit ini.iiil'-. I'i- i hk 1 mill '■'. iiliuiii knini'.iil ittinn, miJ thai philnsopln lias a i tiiul.uiieiiuill'. 
important role to play in religion. 
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There are many Avicennas, as Abu A li al-Husayn Ibn STnS (b. 980; J. 1037) was known in 

till- West: thi.- pinlilk- adapter i>t Aristotle, accomplished in lost'ic, wIm la iris defined Islamic 
/.':'. la/..- (an Arabic l ranslilcratimi i>l 'philosophy ') and ssas aecm'dinssh awarded the dubious 
distinction of kafir (unbeliever) by ALGAZALI (b. 1058; d. 1111), as well as the composer of 
allcssoiics intended in It ad the inquii'ins; in is 1 II 1.1.I In tin- vctw source (if wisdom in tin- uncri- 
attd (tin-, Ui- shall sit ih;ii Alssa/ali uliiicd i-vi-n mnn Irom his predecessor's philosopln 
than ht renounced, however, and "ill also nunc to see that the duality which wc draw 
hot with " logician" and '"mvstic" is rather mure an imposition of our sett ltd undcrst ind- 
iums '.'i "jihil'isiiplr-.," ss hcivas Ai'iccim.i's conception ni his \ hl.ii inn will correspond ninri 
aiithciil'iealls in tin.- nriuin.il Soeratic eoinastc: lover ;ind seeker of wisdom. We shall also 
pursue the diverse ways in which this thinker has been received, with a view to recogniz- 
ing the traces id his inqnirln;! mind in our western traditions ol philosophical inquiry, since 
tiuiuvs like Avicenna loom larger than their lile, \iu-.\ mnsl be so regarded if we are to relate 
to them as fellow inquirers, rather than ivlesiatc them to "the past." 

Avicenna was born into the domain of a Persian (Jvnastv, the Samanuls, near the city of 
I in]; hara, located in a I a rue uasis in sshal is toilav L/bcl, istan. A llhousdi Persian, the Sam.mids 
were Sunni Muslims, so mure in sympathy with the talipliatc in Baghdad than with the 
pi c.lomiiiaiilh Shi'ilc ethos of Persia, in .V'2, ihe'. established ilieii ...ipiul In I'ukliar.i, 
and by the time of Avicenna controlled the surround ins; terrilorv of Khurasan (kno" n as 
'I ranso\ania, hi 1 svhal-lies-hcvond-thc river Oxns, to its Muslim conquerors in the earlv 
eighth century). His father served Null ibn Mansur, one of the last Samanid rulers, which 
wuiikl s;ise the iiiiinj Avicenna access to the library which nourished his voracious reading 
hah hi 1 n I he aulohinur.iph 1 . whk h he dk la led in his dist iple a 1-1 in i.ui i, As u. eima recounted 
his in I el lei. ma I development to the time of their nice-tins;'. I Ie had been instructed in the 
Koran and A rabic literature ( \i,hih) as a s ouni; ho\, memori/ini: llie km an bv the a sic ol 10, 
jtter which he was entrusted In a si' recti;? rocei' to learn the arithmetic that we call Arabic, but 
■s h ie h hail i his; in a led in India. lie " as also introduced at this time to the studs ol Islamic 
law [///I: I h\ a 1 1 anaii j ui'ist, 1 small al-Xahul ( the A si el It I, so acquit ins; a laltni fin' disputa- 
1 ii mi 1 1 ill I 's iiukl sei"-. t him ,11.1m n abb in .is-oin il.n in;; philosophical .u uumeiils This hessan In 
iin inli'otliittni'v wav under lilt supervision oi al-Nalili, silio (in Aviceiina's words) "tlainietl 
to be a philosopher," yet whose tutorial ssavs cramped I he young man's style: 

\\ hate set quest ions lie posed, I ssould ton eel iv il beitt-r than lie did, and he ssarned my lather 
against me tal.in;; up .ins ihins: ol lu-r 1 hail lea mills;'. I si till till I had finished svitli him a super- 



lid ill km di Hi: "! 1 In 1 logn [ul I '"i phvn 's /■ ■:■■■■■:■ J, hul he Ii.iJ mi in it inn of the subtle points of 
the subject. (GohLnan 1974, p. 22) 

In fact, he went on to study the commentaries on the remainder of Aristotle's logical works, 

and hi- outpaced his tutor, as he notes: "I read the first five nr six figures with him, then 
took over solving the rest of the book by myself 11 {Life 22); and then went on to master 

Ptnlcniv \ .-//«.-. cy.i,', tin medieval source of cnsniolngv and astrnnomv. Alter al-Nauli lift 
Uukhiira, doubtless " nil si mil' relief, Aviccnna proceeded on his own to study A ristntk's 
/'!: ]'.<■■: .< and W. '.'■■■ /'/■)>,.> \1 omcnlarilv siiinijinl, especiilb bv ilu- L .i 1 1 1- 1 ■ work, he imiL the 
time to master the art and science of medicine, ;is set down hv Cialcn, the (.ircck phv sician 
i if .\ ! aii. lis A u reikis, whose I 2'l 'v orks had been translated in llie previous ten fur v hv ;t group 
i if Ncstorian I dirislians di ret led hv I Itivnav n ibn Ishat|. It "as this acquired medical si: ili 
that would grant him access to Nuh ibn Mansur's extensive library, after which he was suc- 
cessful in treating mi undiagnosed illness ul the priiuc :i te'.v wars Liter. 

Now in his eighteenth year, Avicenna began to fake stock of what he had learned philo- 
suphitiillv, proceeding In organize the knowledge attained svllogisfically. Fur a vear and a 
hall, seldi im sleeping I h rough the night, he came to realize that he had in fatt mastered all 
ui phil'.'Suphv .is it h.id been prcSciilcd In him, vet mclaphvsies seeinee! hevund his grasp 
I It had read Aristotle's work of that name fortv times, he tells us, vet its import eluded his 
grasp. A chance encounter with a bookseller brought the slim treatise of AI.KARAB1 (b. ca. 871); 
d. ca. 950) On the Aims of Metaphysics into his hands; this allowed him to penetrate 
A ristutk's puzzling work by clarifying its goal: a universal mode of knowing which seeks 
in id en til \ " lint belongs tn a i)'. thing at all hv virtue of its existing as a stuui l/m:\:. 1 1 w;is soon 
after this discuv erv I hat he gained access to flu prince's librarv, si> "as able to complete his 
education, in gi';itiltide for " hich he dedicated his first work to the prime: Cm/:p,:iiJiiiii: '■/.■' 
the Soul. At this time, he tells us: "I had completed all the sciences. At that stage I could 
ivnteiither things belter, but todav llie knowledge is more mature - [yetj the kilo" ledge is 
the same, not reconstructed or reborn \yatajaddidu\ in the least" (Goldman 197+, pp 36—8). 
1 .en ii (. im i ( lm. in g losses i his astounding statement: ' \\ b.n he meant " .is dial the I rame'v oil: 
of his underst inding was firm and his central beliefs would not alle-r radieallv as he matured. 
There is no dialettit of conllict and contradiction for a I legelian intellect ual biographer 
here, but llie gradual unfolding of a sel of central themes "hich deepen as Aviceii nil's knowl- 
edge extends into new areas, but "hich did not change its course" (1992, p. 17). He was 
soon commissioned to compose a book bringing together all of know ledge, named Philoso- 
phy Im' 'Anuli, after the one who supported its composition. For a scholar of Islamii la" 
a nd l he koian, named Abu I! a I, r a I- flaruqi, he under look in summarize philosoph ie.il " avs 
of knowing in twcnlv Volumes, as "ell as a enmpendium ol eihics. Neither ol these have 
come down to us, but the first clearly formed the basis for his later iil-S !:;/.< { l'h-: H^jhaz ). 

Political unrest required Avicenna to move in search of patrons, and after some years 
(at .12) he found a haven in furjan with Abu Muhammad al-Shirazi, where he also met his 
companion ami disciple, al-Jtirjaiii, "ho coined the verse (after hearing the account ol his 
life to that point): 

I gievv great, and no city could contain me; 

\\ hen mv price went up, there "as no one left to buv me. 

Winking "ilh al-Juriani, however, he was able to produce a text that became a medieval 
classic in the West as "ell: the dimii: mi Mi'Jiiiiu: I lis medical skills also made him aitrac- 
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tive to rulers who suffered Innii illness; as p i » I i < i c ;i I unresl moved him deep into Persian 

terrienrv, Ik' slaved in Rjvv (near Isfahan) lu treat tin.- litn ill ruler, M aid a I- 1 >awla, fur de- 
pression, and ii Is i j in compose liis Sihnitiuii uj lite HniHiin Sunt, his mature philosophy, al 
j ill iu'< i]>dIi >ti-v. I'll is Ileal ist argued I or the immnrlalin. ol ihe rational si ml I h rough the access 
which it utters tu timeless reality. A few years later, he migrated to Hamadhan to serve 
Majd's brother. Slums a I- 1 iawla, ami tn sellle Juan it. w i ■ i 1 1 - his cMciisiw- ph ilosnphk al 
treatise (at-Sfiifa) during the years 1015-23. After Shams's death, Avicenna sought a new 
patnin in 'Ala al-l>awla ut Islahan; this led In accusations "f treason against the successor 
regime in Ilamidhan, from which his friends hid him, allowing him tn complete the ,i/- 
.V /■'■■/■■■, ami four monihs later, while in prison, he composed the allegnrv nl the hum in inlcl- 
k-el, H,r:y -hi ) A.ji.ii:. Rescued be I he tuivcs nt 'Ala a 1-1 tawla, he remaineil in I si ihan ti'mn 
102+ until his death in 1037, composing a paraphrase of his philosophy in Persian, the 
DnHi'fli \iiini.'l,\ known in the West through its Arabic paraphrase in Alga/ah as the !>>U , ii- 
limis "/' lh.: PluhiSuphiis. lie devoted some time its well In his monumental K:.\i! : ,i/-/av.i/ 
i/n:r-.!i lii i'j .■'.'■■■'.: ■'■..'.'..'' ), which addressed some ^.S,IHjd cjiusiions assmialcd with philosophical 
ihinkeis frnrn Khurasan tn Baghdad, and purported to distinguish these sehnnls. At the 
same lime he wrote a work cxprcsslv en til led l^istcn- 1 Piii/nfuphy, which we mi lunger ]inssess, 
but whose tide has generated a controversy which " e shall address. \\ hen the text of the 
k :!,/!■ ii'- lns.il was seized in a pillage nt Isfahan, Ac it e tin a declined tu recreale that text, bill 
rather composed the Book of Hints and Pointers (Al-Marat wa'l-Tanbihat), which epito- 
mized his \ ie'.i s mi w ill in- .. if philnSi .phi, ami dn ceting his disciples In a method nt appro- 
priation nl the discipline ralher than imitation of others. Civil univsl was to take his life, 
however, as he fell ill of a colic while ivlivaling with his patron, 'Ala al-Dawla, before the 
troops of Mas'tKl while the treasures ol Islahan were mice again look- J \\ hen his physi- 
cian proved nver/ealniis in applving Avicenna's mil cure, it became clear to him thai "the 
r that used to rule mv bndv is ton weak to rule any longer," so his full and energetic 
uplete at 56 years of age. 



Avicenna's philosophical achievements: Aristotle and beyond 

'1 here can be little doubt that Avicenna w anted 1 Icllcnic philosophy in assist in the articu- 
latinii ol h is \ 1 1 1 slim iaiih. i el he was unwilling to dn what I heolngiins arc genera I Iv conlctil 
lo do: simple select features of that philosophy which could holslc-r the deliverances of the 
Koran. That had been the strategv emploved bv the Kalani thinkers, who had already pin 
nlistacles in the way of his grasp of Aristotle's intent in the Mi'liiplivsii's bv attempting tn 
tailor that book tn a [Tenement of Cod, the intellect, and the soul. In fact, however, these 
subjects constitute but a fraction of the work, concentrated in Honk ,',,'inWj, which is why 
Aliarabi's correction of thai apprehension was so liberating lo Avicenna: 'Ynctaphvsics is 
I'll a l tm i\ trsal wav of knowing w hich investigates what is common to all ex is tents" (I )i null 
1482, p. 40). And the mode of investigation will be logical, since our exploring what is 
common tn all cvislcnts clcarlv transcends ihe apprehension ol the senses. Since the know- 
ledge we are after is one eh at seeks to know w hat belongs to an object in virtue ol i he kind 
nl thing ill a I it is, essences will be at issue, " hich we apprehend in wav of definition. These 
;ire ilu- indispensable tools nl inquirers in such a domain So Avicenna would displ.ic his 
mastery of these tools in expounding his own "metaphysics" in his al-Shifa: Itlahiyyat. The 
voice of the Koran "ill appear, however, in what distinguishes him from Aristotle, whose 
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iaf.es in the proof of an unmoved mover as the abiding good bringing about 

i the universe precisely by being that One that all things desire, as Plato had 

ted. \et for a Koran-believer, even that will not be enough, since that One must 

be (he si hi tve of the very being' of all that is, and mil simply the motion uf a pre-existing 
universe. At the same time, however, this move can be regarded as directly in line with 
Aristotle's own metaphysical orientation, since the One can be articulated as the principle of 
bem;.: ilsoli, where "principle" is exactly what mctaphvsics must concentrate mi, witli the 
principles of matter/form and uf potency/ act elucidating A rislotlc's initial lour causes as 
explanatory principles o] anuhing which exists. 

The turning point in Avicenna's analysis will be essence: that which can be articulated 
in a definition, and so display "hat links discourse to the roalilv of things. So a thing's 
reality will be known in its essence, and what distinguishes Avicenna's treatment uf essence 
is (he wav he distinguishes three wavs of taking it: as existing in indi'ldtial things and so 
determining lluir kind, as understood to be shared In mane such things, and as it is in 
iisell (.1 lehipiiysies 1. f> I. This distinction exploits the amhiguin in Aristotle's o" n l re aim en I 
of siihi:iiii\; "here he constantly oscillates between the individual existing thing (Socrates 
or '"primary substance"! and its characterizing kind (human being or "secondary sub- 
stance"). \\ li.il distinguishes secondary substance from primary substance dues not come 
from the essence itself, but from their dilforing modes of being: universality belongs to 
essence as it exists in the in tell eel. while indn iduality belongs to it as it exists in things. In 
iisell, essence is simph essence: that which is predicated of an individual to locate it in 
l he m.iii it' ild realm of what exists. Moreover, if it were already universal or individual, il 
could not be predicated of individuals i Meiiipliysus l.b-7), so Avicenna rightly discerns 
how the prim il ivy relation ol predication mirrors the structure ol reality itself In A ristotle's 

\\ here he dii lers so tellingly i rum A ristoilo. Iin'y ever, is in addressing the vcrv existence 
ot anvlhing that is, ruber than simple presupposing it, as Aristotle had. Kssencc as such 
must be brought into existence, for while il remains the principle of being, in the sense thai 
whatever is must be of a certain kind, essence itself cannot explain why things exist. \\ hal 
needs explaining is not ihe obvious tact thai contingent ihings conn into being, as a prmlucl 
of generation, and so can be traced to efficient causes, but the more startling assertion thai 
the entire process exists which allows things to come to be in the way they do. So existence 
must come to things from another; essence can '"explain" what sumolhiiig is b\ arlii. ulat iio; 
its irliatitixs, but not that it exists. This is either a "brute fact" or a startling assertion; 
Avicenna sees il as startling, while Aristotle seems to have been able to regard "hal 
makes a ihing to be ol lesser import than what makes it to be what it is. The price he paid, 
however, was simply to presume the universe itself - all-that-is — to be necessary. More 
coherently, A\ icenna loealed ibis necessity in the one HiCesiiiry ! [ en:y, itself the source of 
the being of everything else, which must then be fossil'le in itself. 

This is the celeb ra led distinction of esse//-, e from existing, " hi eh appears to be a genuine 
develupment from Aristotle, responding to the ambiguity noted between "first" and 
"second" substance. \et it also re Meets the perspective of the Koran, " hich seeks to elevate 
human consciousness to the one (.in, I by addressing the sheer cuntingonev ol' all that is not 
God in the recurring phrase: "God said 'be' and it is" The emanation of all things 
from this One will itself be necessary for Avicenna, and so fail to reflect the freedom of the 
creator inherent to Muslim trad i linn; vet to have established the vcrv need for origination 
proved a significant liberation of Arislntle's presumption ol xn everlasting (and hence "nee- 
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cssarv") universe, and one in the direction of coherence with tin- Koran. Ik- "ill show the 
cogency ol distinguishing t-\ isliti^" from essence wiih the odd example ol ;i triangle: ''know- 
that vou may understand the sense of 'triangle', yet doubt that it is deSi.Tihi.-J as actually 
existent; even after it is manifest to vou dial it is made ol line and surlaec, vet it mm nut he 
clear tn vmi that it exists" (l l 'i>7, pp. 44l-.>). A triangle is an mid example prcciscli because 
line mav succeed in dning gcomctri without e'. el re Ik-el ing ml ". he tiler triangles exist. Inn 
his propensity lui siii.li examples letleels his .lhnling focus on essences, even while taking 
pains tn eall uur attentinti in ex/sling ;is something which musl "etime tn" them from the 
One. 

He will similarly try to defleel criticism lium the logical consequence uf his emanation 
seheme, which must denv God knowledge of particulars, hv affording the example nf an 
eclipse as the kind of singular that God can know (1°78, bk 8, ch. 6). Yet since an eclipse is 
1 lidi ■ itighli pi etlii i.ilile, ii is hardlv llie kind ol singular which critics would have in mind, 
lint Aviccnna's universe is presented as a ncccssari one, I Ilu ugh dc-rivaiivclv su, si nee " hat- 
ever emanates neeessarilv from the due "ill perforce exhibit thai necessity in the connec- 
tions among its parts. As we shall see, In it h necessities will rankle with Alga/ali, yet the 
elegance nf a universe whose emanation is conceived on the model of logical dediietimi 
would never fail In attracl pliilosiiphii.al minds, especially when the levels of distance from 
the ( I tie, as the intelligences etime h it ill frnm il, could be idem ilied CdMiioh .;. i.. allv with the 
Ptolemaic system, while the' could be idem i lied psvclioldgicalh " nil degrees ol proximity 
to Lind for those 'knowcrs" on their return journey to this One. Indeed, here we have the 
1" o dimensions nf Avicciina's mctaphvsies, exhibited first in the cosm illogical luupoiu in;; 
from the One to originate a universe, and lh en in the "mystical" return ol inleiilidii.il beings 
to that One to fulfill the inbuilt powers of their intellectual natures. 

'I here is considerable complexity L i ■ lliis emanation scheme, adaplcd Irom Aliarabi's 
Pii/ic! Sh/!i, vet "e should offer enough of the scheme lo identify its eosmological ami 
psvc hnliigical appeal: 

It is ncccssari I liii] ilieie he an inn- llcaii.il suhsiani.e In 'in '-.'. Ilu. Il proceeds an intellcilual sub- 
stance and a hca'.ciib huh. his known I hat l"o onlv (tow from uiie bv means of two aspects. 
[The celebrated Neopl.il nine principle thai "I mill one onlv one comes. "J Multiplicity ^ ■ J ei ni- 
si dc-ral ions an. I nimlc-s an- impossible in 1 lie lirst principk-, because- it is one in every respect, 
and transcends composing '.a nous aspects ami multiple respects. Hut this is not impossible rel- 
ative to its effects. So it is noi possible that moiv than one proceeds hi mi il, vet it is possible 
that a number of cllects proceed Irom that. The onlv tim diilciciil aspeds liciv are whatever 
intellectual substance has: I hat it is, in it sell, possibilil '-. ol existence, iiiul bv the first, necessity 
of existence. It conceives itself, and it conceives the First. It is, of its state reLative to the first, 
a principle id something; and il is, bv virtue of what il lias bv virtue of its essence, a principle 
lor something else, ficc-ausc it is caused, there is nothing preventing it I null Ix-ing constituted 
by various parts How could it be otherwise: It has a contingent .piiihluv. and an existence 
which is nccessarv bv virtue of anol her. Moreover, it is ni-ccssan I hat the formal aspect of il 
be a principle for I he formal being, and thai i lie aspect nidSi like matter he a principle for the 
being appropriate lo mat lei. So insular as il is conceiving the first who necessitated it, it is a 
principle for m intellectual substance: and by the other, a principle for corporeal substance. 
(hkarat, 645-57), 

The steps are familiar from Plminus: the One/First, in contemplating itself, produces 
an intelligence that contemplates both the One and itself. In that contemplation of the One, 

it produces a luii c-r intelligence (or ''soul" I which becomes the principle for corporeal sub- 
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stance (or "body"). The final emanation in (his series ot intelligences is the "active intel- 
lect," which iicci i nnts lor the forms in (he world ul' nature, bv which we come to know (he 
natures of things, as well as the existence of the human soul. Moreover, this downward 

scheme will pi' a ide tile steps h\ \\ hi ell thai soul, exercising lis m lei led u.il p:i ft, \\ ill re Hi in 
to the One bv dint of assimilation to the active intellect. 

'1 his svmnu-tiw between cosmolog 1 . ami ps\cholog\ is enhanced h\ Avicenna's view 
that it is the rational soul w hich identifies each human Ileitis, in J that it is the so it I whieh 
(lis ;i spiriui.il ami so deathless eiitin ) sail receive influences from the intelligences lh.il 
govern the motions of the universe. Although this unabashed dualism of soul and body 
might seem ;i t <r;tcl"i\ e In religious thinkers, I his leaching is one of those for "hich he was 
excluded Irom the Muslim communiiv bv Alga/ali. Kin 1 the teaching of ihc Koran Incuses 
on (he resurrection uf the hodv rather (han the immortality of the soul. Here is preciselv 
where Avicenna's attempt In conciliate Ncopl.Hunie reason '.villi Koranic revelation tailed, 
and dramitieilb so, lor ihc disdain '.villi which (he legaci ol Pluiinus has Mc"cd miller 
is notorious. Moreover, as we have seen, the entire cosmnlogical scheme, itself so easilv 
inverted In become a psychological trajcelorv, depends critciilh mi those purification 
methods which could align a spiritual substance - the human soul — with others on its 

Doubtless what irritated A Iga/ali was ihc impudence with w hich a philosopher could so 
hlalanlh transmute the countless references in the Koran itsell to (he "resurrection of the 
hodv," in his aitempi to oi Icr a reading of i\ -i elation pila table io plulosophv as he had assim- 
ilateil it. We shall also see lion- this atl Hide mil mil in m e imJ shape Avicenna's foravs into 
a closer characterization of the "return" ■' tli. v.:. I i ii, ■ .. -.scendent source in the ( Inc. 
'1 hits far, however, we have encountered a philosopher in tin Neoplatonic tradition, skilled 
in logic and dialectic, iml quite pied:, table m Ins philosophical anthropologv. The signil 
contribution of his Muslim faith seems to have been ihc lelcbrated distinction of cvc/fi'i' 
from (V.'.Vi'.v.^, which attempts to factor the universe's origination In the One into the verv 
structure of each created substance 'I' lint this origination is neccssarv rather than — as the 
Koran implies — tree, need not impugn the itst/ly (or intrinsic dignitvl of the One, which 
nee 1 1 gain nothing from the extensive emanations from it. \\ hat such necessitv does impugn, 
however, as Alga/ali notes, is the possibility of revelation itself, for on this scheme, that 
would have to be an "intervention," which a necessitarian scheme must rule out in princi- 
ple. It is in fact Algazali's Jewish counterpart, MOSES MAIMONDDES (b. 1138; d. 1204), who 
will make a special point ol this implication of the nccessir\ emanation vie" of origination 
Irum the One. Indeed, internal evidence would support the presumption that M iiiiiunidcs 
was acquainted w ilh A Iga/ali's refutation of the "philosophers" on the vexing alter nam es 
between the iiecessiii and cierlnsiing universe (which philusoph 1 . prefers), and one treelv 
created such lh.it there " ould be an initial moment of lime (as the Koran implies). Avicenna 
opts clearly for the first. 



Beyond philosophical articulation: glimpses of wisdom 

So lar the Ai ice una w e have expounded is viiiuilb indistinguishable h mil I'loi urns, ex.. ept 
for the key distinction noted. \ct there seems to be another A vice una, less content with artic- 
ulation and more attuned to mvsticil flights ol intuitive understanding, capable of assimi- 
lating Lnowers to the One in wavs that transform the self in virtue of its proximity to the 
source ol all being This Avicenna ».\ is ihc inspiration of Suhrawardi (b 1 ] s-|; d. 1 1 '■' 1 ), who 
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is kiin".ii as ilii- l.nlier "I "] i li]]"^i'plr-. ni illumination" from his major work, H-'tmni 
,i!-!s/ii:!ii!, which takes its name (rum the rising [if the sun in the east. Although born more 
ill;) 11 ;) ccnlurv ;<i U f A\ ii erma's death, Huhraw ardi's phil^siiph k .il impulse ,. ;m he sun ;is a 
dcvelupmcnt ill later trends in Aviccnna's own th inking, i hough hardly a simple c\ tins ion 
of them. I lo"' can we identify these tendencies? 'I'hev can he found in a work of Avictnna's 
of which most has been lost, entitled "The Easterners" (or "Eastern Philosophy"), and sum- 
marized in the (mirth pari ot his Is/i.ii'iil. Here the focus is on the tvpc of spiritual c\crciscs 
needed I" detach the spiritual soul trom the multiple disira, liens oi lis earl hh milieu 
i in i.l'.i ill Eli the body), and set it on its way to conjunction " lib the active intellect. K nowl- 
edge of a conceptual son (','/«>) becomes knowing of a direct kind O.'.v ':<;',7.f |, so mill those 
who can thereby gain pro\imiiv to the One source of all are called ''knowers" iiinfm:) (or 
"gnostics"). 

In this account the "knowers" are initiated into the secrets of the higher realms of intel- 
lect ns rhev move up through the nine "stations" fa Sufi term for stages of pro\imirv to 
God), which correspond to the cosmological emanations. This journey is completely other- 
el i reeled, urul has nothing [o do with promised rewards: "the knower seeks the First Truth 
not for anything other than Itself and prefers nothing in die knowledge mid worship ol ii 
alone" (Marat 810; Inati 1996, p. S3). Moreover, once having attained to this Truth, the 
seekers find that "there arc steps not fewer In number than those that have preceded. We 
have preferred hrevitv concerning them, for . . . discourse does not reveal anything about 
them. . . . He who desires to know these steps musl move graduallv until lie liecomes one 
of the people of witnessing and not of' speaking, one of those who arrive at the Truth Itself 
and not those who hear the trace" (Marat 841-2; Inati 1996, p. 89). The effects on their 
demeaiinr lie palpable; "The knower is hrighl-iaccd, triendlv, and smiling. . . . I low could 
he not be bright-faced when he enjoys the Truth and everything other than the truth, for 
he sees the Truth even in everything other than the truth! Furthermore, how could he hoi 
treat all as equal when, to him, all are equal! "I'hev are objects of mercv, preoccupied with 
falsehood" (Marat 843; Inati 1996, p. 89). 

If one detects a note of It tin tear in the final remark, il is there. The return that Avicenna 
envisages is reserved for those who have been able to liberate their intellect from eai'thl'. 
distractions, and follow Its innate propensities to undertake a return journev conjoined with 
the active intellect - the final emanation from the One, which hecumes the gale through 
which one returns to it. Others will remain mired in desire or honor, and unable to make 
this inner journey ^et Avicenna does not hesitate to use allegory to describe this return, 
noiabh. in his laler writings; so he does avoid the usual pro pen si tv of Islamic '"philosophers" 
shirph to divide proper demon sir. ill' e procedures in coming to know I rum the recourse to 
melaph'ir so eharaeterisiie of the kuran. '1 he lour "recitals," as I K-niw Loch in dubs them, 
all concern themselves with the listen! or return of the rational soul to its proper place, 
variously identified as the One, the True, or reminiscently of Plato, the Good. They are 
Hityy :bi: ) ■■>,/ z-.m, the Bunt uj Ascent (Mi'nt) Sitn:,i), The BirJs, and SiiLinutn i/nJ Absid 
(Corbin 1960). 

The Ascent, designed to give a rational account of Muhammad's nn'ritj or ascent into 
1 lie highest heavens, ostensibly from the I I a ram ash- Sharif In Jerusalem, has not been un- 
eejuiviM. alh illiiliuied In Avieeiuia, bin Peter Heath argues for iis autheiiticitv. The 
stories are agonistic, in that the protagonists meet " ilh obstacles in responding to the 
guidance of higher figures with whom they are brought into contact. Yet the direction in 
every case is already inbuilt, as thev find themselves oriented to a quest thai consumes them. 
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and whose attraction is confirmed as thcv proceed. In each case, these seem to be extant 
allegories ill. II Aviccnna tin adapt In his purposes, an J \\ liii.li later 1 slimic thinkers, notable 
kikhr aJ-l>in ar-Ra/i, and al- I'usi, will elaborate upon. So they arc nut to he treated as 
aberrations from a properly philosophical modi.-, and hence considered esoteric treatises; 
they assume a central place in the Islamic tradition, even while not being readily identifi- 
able "1th the Avicenna known to the West for his rigorous demonstrations. So something 
dillcrent is going on: first, a change in idiom, and then a clear reference to the "return" 
alreinh noted in the fourth part nl the /.</>' ■■> nil, itself :i later resume nf the philosophy path 
In knowing. That such a compendium should issue in lihi'iiiild father than :!'■:, as we have 
seen, stronglv suggests that Avicenna is asserting an impulse to the philosophical spirit 
hi.-iund lormuhition and irtiuiiaiion - normall'. taken in he the hallmarks nj ph il< -;■ .-pli"-.. 
and in which Avicenna excelled. 

let the evidence suggests that we are in the presence of an evolution rather than a 
revolution, and that the propensity to see two Avicennas relleets our conventions about 
pliil"Sophi,..il i.lisi 'Hi isi.- mme than the aelual elan ol his inquire Atler ill. the ven lefm 
'pin !■."■' ipli\ ', simple nan si ill.- rated in Islamie en I lure as /,ih,/f,t, means "love <jf wisdom," so 
llie original i-lan so etfeetivelv captured in the opening assertion of Aristotle's Miliip/iy.<!-.< 
should perjure to I he end: "all human beings desire to kno*.v " The Pill' ill ic lineaments are 
elearlv etched: l.i'u>v;i-:\: is to he eonlraslcd with np-mi;^, and the acticin of incjnin thai leads 
one through opinion to kno" ledge is fueled, as arc all activities, hv ,Aj:,-, , vet this desire is 
focused upon knowing w hat is the ease: the truth. If this statement - offered without proof 
vet elfeelivelv realized in those who persist in folio" ing A ristotle's sinuous pathways — is 
in deeel i t ui. i hen il should nol seem si iinge ihil the jihilosophii.il argnmeiiis Ik- ol ters w ill 
end up pointing bevond lliemselves to a truth that defies articulation prcciselv because ll 
lakes ilu- I or i n oi in immediate grasp, is 1' kilo's .'■.'.■; .■■nili !..■■: h : r intimates. 

For a modern western reader, of course, this signals a shill Irom "philosophy" to "mys- 
ticism," marking a transition from expression to an intellectual encounter with lli.it which 
1 he expression seeks to express. ^ et we have seen ho"' Avicenna's rational psv t holog\. w h ieh 
aecenluateil intuition, could aspire to conjunction with the active intellect as a yet more 
eflective mode ol knowing. A s Slums I nail expresses it (in 1.0mm en ting on her translation 
of the concluding portion of the hlhii.i!): 

mysticism as understood hv A\ieenna seems to be an inevitable result ol completing or per- 

Iccling the lu net ion oi being ,1 philosopher. In this sense, once one 1 caches the end of the path 
of philosophy, the mull will be uncovered to the 1 lieorclic.d intellect. Even though one may 
distinguish belviecii philosophv as such and nivsiicism - t he former being scientific or indirect 
knowledge, the latter illuiniiial He or direct knovi leilge - once one pcrlccts 1 he former, one finds 
■ 'tiesell 111 I Ik latter 1 he l.iitei 1- not hin;_ ni her i hail [!!■ me 1 - ilabk fruit ol 1 he Ion net. I hat 
is whv Avicenna's l\ pe of nivstuism [h.\s ^vctij re lei ted In . as " speculative, theoretical, or 
philosophical." {19%, p. 63) 

Yet the need for a transition of sorts would be indicated by his own shift in idiom to 
allegory. 

The speculative or theoretical e ha racier of this final iiiunua has been a subject of much 
com in en I. 1 1 is especially in ei id e nee in I wo works composed while he was in Jurjan and in 
Rayy {from 1009 to 1015): the Book of tin Beginning and the Return (Kilab at-Madba' ira 
l-Ma \td\ and the Letter Concerning the Return {al-Risa/ttt al-Adhatriyya fi /-Ala 'ad), which 
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Jurjani calls The Book of the Return (Kitab al-Ma'ad), and Jean Michot takes to offer 

Avi tt line's tsehalnlopt. ;il vis inn Inr Ihiiii.hi beings ['he pruokmatii ni Inm 1,111 ii ii.il i 1 ■■■ nirns 
nil thi.' stnrk difference between tin- i n It I let I u a I a sit lit w I1i1.l1 wi Inn t sein depicted by wav 
nf summar 1 . disiriptmii in tilt hi. ■: ■■.■' Hid alli-ion ii all'-, in the t ■.■■.( j" "iviilals," iiikI lilt lu\- 
urmus descriptions ill' paradise in the Koran. The Sufi I radii inn had lmi;f accepted tlmt the 
knran " is speaking metaphorically ,nnl t must J less mi yralihcallnn nl liit senses than mi 
the delights of proximity to the True and Real Oik- I,;/-// :(./:/ 1, i tt Avittmin veers towards 
11 dual destiny: 1 . 11 v- fin 1 those "ho "know" (./r.'/.'i/.'), and nmnhtr fur those quite unconscious 
1 if these dimensions ni hum. in uiukistandinv:', \ tt iuii lilul In I lit S /:■■-> '-./Ii. Aiiain, the dualism 
is not tlcarlv inunciatcil, vti tht presumption is there, 11s with iill philosophers, tlmt there 
is but nut wav 11I" "rt turn in»": to trace the path of emanation buck l(> its source. Ami sinci 
lilt tm 11 inn it 111 st 1 lii-nii' was modeled on luiikal dtduel inn, I lit rdum path would bnvt m bt 
similarh theoretical in character. 

We might expect Aka/.ili tn resist sn si ark iin opposition between theoretical reason and 
lilt imaviinal discourse ni revelation; whal is vti mim- lascinalin:: is M ichor's adiiplatinn of 
Ibn al-Arabi's dismissal nf "nitiaplivsic.il idohirrv," usinii' Corhin's formulation. "While 
[Avii i- 11 ii;i J 1 ril iii/ts rtlkimis people fin 1 allowing themselves lobe sloppeil sin 1 n In paradise 
r.illitr lb an continue to seek (.iod alont. lit himself slops short bv dim ni his meliipln sii a I 
nii|iiii'-. " I li i •-. huppeiis Ini.iiiise "I "his peiii.li.nn Inr kkiil iivin:;, in I he til J, the inicilriil'k 
dimension ni btin;; which opens iisell to n '.vise elite, '.villi absnlult realm, which in mm, 
as he elabiniiits his phil"S'.'ph\, In.- ■ .■ t c 1- 1 1 seems to iikntih, quite uiu uiisi ioush, w 11 h (. in J" 
(Michot 1986, p. 210). As a result, Michot's final assessment mirrors that of Algazali and of 
Ibn al-Arabi, as "til 11s an earlier tnmnitntiirv bv I.nuis G ardor: 

Aviccnna's vision of human destiny in general as will .ts his una -.una I t'tii.11 'loiiv, despite I lie 

willing openness w hull thtv signal, an- kind amen talk characterized In nittllectualism. They 
reflecl I he (1 1 ama ni ,1 ph, l.i.iiph-. |ii"|, ,undh h tin 1.1 nisi vti inn mutinied of the truth of reason 
to let it sell attend to the common lol ol Iminaii beinii, and so Iv truk miMiiid with the witness 
their c •! [" 'le.ilil ■. and tlitir ht Ik 1 is can htar 1'Hicliiiis: nil I he mvsien of existence and the return 
to the Most High. (Michot 1986, pp 221-2) 

\ct we should hanlh be surprised at Aviccnna's "iiitclkclualism," fur that was his pen- 
ehaiit and his !ih : !;,:i\ \\ hat stems aprnpns, however, is to ask — as this critique implicit! 1 - 
does — how 7 indebted is this "return" to the del iv era nets of re ve Lit inn, and how relied k e is 
it nf a h:/'ii inherent to phiinsuphy itself- Mnrenver, while Aliia/ali had reasnti to contrast 

1 lit st ['■'■ s. ai rets "I illiiiuinai .lei J .-.[ 111. (1 vat inn, w t ma 1 , lit mort intlintd to set them 

as compliiiimtar.. I nil ted, A l^a/ali's work in ten tie J to deems tin el philnsnphv it' tills thai 
what most riled him were the pretensions ol philosophers lo lime luvcn a stam Itss account; 
his less polemical works will displai mudts of reasoning and conclusions far more conge- 
nial with those of Avicenna himself, as we shall sec. 



Imprints upon philosophical tradition 

'1 he prevailing narrarkc would makt Aka/.ah's iiittntional "dtcotistrucrinn" ol j-iln'iiinphv 
(/■■■,■'>"■/"■' ) detisi\ t Inr tht 1 slain it w orkl, ami lotus nn Avictiina's considerable pnsti^t ami ■ 11;; 
western medieiiil thinkers. 1 tl Louis Uaiiltl has nnied hnw Al^a/ali's attack was caitiullv 
circumscribed by its focus on the four conclusions that he :id judged to 
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M uslim teaching, and K i chard Frank j't-ni inJ*; us in idling detail jusi how indebted .A Iga/ali 

hllltSell '.'.IIS In .Awil'lllia 111 Ills olVIl CnnSlrUllil c Works. Moreover, [lie IKi In whkh this 

same philosophy has been put by so central ;i religious thinker ;is F'akr ad-Din ar-Razi 
(b. 1149; J. 1209} utterly belies the standard story, without even registering the further 

l ranslorm aliens ol .Av iei-iina w ei ked In Suhi awari -linl later In Mull;) Sadra (Sadr ail- 1 > in 
ash-Sltir.i/i ) inl' i i heir ilisi inel ive . ■/. ■",,■:,■■. iiimle ei p lidos. . pi i i/in;_ Se l.u I mm disappi-.u ing 
I'rem the scene, Avicenna has enjuved ;i redoubtable presence in snhsei.jiu.-ni ph ilosnphk ,\\ 
ilei elupmenis '.viihin Islam, while as Avicenna, his presence in the West lias been sit once 
explicit fhv citatien) as well as implicit in its reach. Let us first consider his complex 
relation w Iih Alga/ali, then follow chroiielogicallv his presence in Paris mill Naples, and 
complete tile circle " nil I he return of philosophy in the Kast in Suhrawardi .in J M uila H.idia 
(b. 1572; d. 16+0). 

It can be thorough!; misleading in idcntil i A Iga/ali w ilh I lie 7. ih-A in! j.i-Fiildiifti, whose 
stated aim is one of "dec 



We dill not plunge into tins ho. if in t he manner el thuse « he int reduce [wluu is con si met in J, 
but in the manner of I hose who aiv Jest ru vers anil ehiecturs. For this reason ivc have named 
the book The Incoherent* of ihi Philosophers, not The Introduction to Troth. (Discussion 6, 
Marmura 107) 

Mori-over, lie had alivadv Leinposid a summari ei philosephk.d viens, hv translating into 
Arabic (wilh a lev examples added) Avieenna's Persian compendium el ph ilesoph 1 ., ihe 
/.).(.. .■.'/. \ .....i'/.. Presented in some maniiscripls as an introduction in the '/'■• I; ..■/■' .'■', Alga/ah 
introduces this work (without reference to Avieenna's authorship) to his community: 

You have desired from me a doubt- re mo . ing diseouisc, unci ■vcung the iiHohi-iencc [lit., la I lint 
to pieces] of the phi I ■-•■ .plies s and tin inuiual e .in rail set ions in their i lews and how they hide 
their suppressions and their deceits. Hut to he I]' .on thus is not at .ill dcsir.tblc except after first 
leach in ii \eu their peMlien .uid making '■.. 'U knew then dogmatic struelure 

The fact that this work of Algazali's was the only one translated into Latin generated 
the ire in thai w esl cm in ed lev a Is place il him on a .noting' '.villi '"the phi less .['hers" el Islam, 
while those who came to know him through the '/'..■/■' ■.•in! idenlified him as the most influ- 
ential ilcstrui i i. x i- lorn- operating against phih".. .pin in the Islamic tradition \ el in his um n 
constructive work, Alga/ali tan hiidlv Ik- said to K- anti-phils.suphiial. as Rkli.ii'd Frank's 
fruitful use of the 7"r. , ,f </.«.■ lL\fi/ii:iiing ./..■ \ini!y->uni Bciitilijhi .Y. ...._'.( •// Cm-! (.1/ ■i,/.',f,7 
,/!-,/> i: ,-. ) shows so clearlv. \\ hile this work plunges readers into the heart of Islamic thco- 
legieal iiii-iuirv, Frank delineates the wav in which, "while reini ing signilti.ai.i elements 
of .Avieenna's cosmology, Alga/ali adopted several basic principles and llieses that set 
his theelogi. in fundamental eppusition te ihal ol the classical Ash'arite tiadiiieii" (Frank 
1992, p 11). Through a close study of this and related texts, Frank concludes that Algazali 



treat the lrailitien.il lorniu Lit ions Lonnining (.foil's civ-alive aclivil v in the wuild and Avieenna's 
:ii lou nt ol the i let e i inmate eperation el the eiders ol si-i.end.ii", causes as thee descend from 
the first cause as . '.in .iluinalive Inn liindanientalk. eiui.i.slcin disen pi i ens el t lu- same phi- 
nomena. To accomplish tins, honi-u-., hi- leink-rpiv-is the forme i in terms el the Litter and so 
doing rejects., i ne el the hasit lend sol ela ssii_.il Asli'aiistn, e.g., 1 he radii.il eeeisieiialism aceuid- 
ing lo ii hi eh no o valid eiililv, w hethei an atom, a bed'., or an .miik-m, has am causal etleit 
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[lu'alhir] on tin- being of am other. . . . [H]is aim is to atlapl lilt traditional language and 

l"i i mi!;) i ii in-, in liis ■■■■■mi, quasi- -Vi ii.riiiu.in vision n| creation. ( l ,ll >2, p. 37) 

All this served Alga/ali's tundanicnlal aim: "to work out and to present a global theo- 
logical vision that in its higher mtlaphvsies and el hies embraces all die sciences, dist ipliiit-s, 
and practices jii'i ■pel 1 to or recognized hv Islam - all levels of Muslim experience, knowl- 
edge, belief, \m-.\ net iv it v - '-.villi in an integrated whole" This would demand that he "bring 
his i >\\ n nu-taphvsics and his essential I v Avicennian conception ol the nature of the rat it in a I 
si i ii I and its place w ilhin the tusmic svsteni into suine kind of positive re!atioiishi|"i with the 

1 rail iln ma] teaching ot die Ash'arilc school" ( Frank 1 1|, '4, p. MM}. Tile strategies dial A Iga/.ili 
uses to hariuoni/e these ill ten ton trad it I or v accounts arc iascinil ing. Inn bei mid the scope 
nf our iiit]uin. iv hit h t rates how pri-st-nt A* ice mi a " as tu the const nicm e phase of the devel- 
opment of this thinker, also known as the "Seat of Islam," as he pursued his constructive 
i-vposiiioii ill Isl.imii ihouuhl \i li.it Ali;,i/ ill ditl sneieed ill doing, iintalib In his emphasis 
on creation as free ami intentional, "as to rclath i/e the logical land hence tlelerm inisl ic) 
model for creation hv replacing the Seamless picture ol causalitv 'vhieli that model otters 
with the insistence that created causes be ever subservient to the creator of all. So the per- 
vasive in Hue net- ol the creator- God replaces logital neccssin as the hi tiding' torce of nature, 
ill lis establishing (he abiding presence ol the j/.'t/.'iW.i: "There is no Clod bul God," with its 
ope ram e corollarv: "there is no power but God's," which his harmonizing init-rprelatinn 
will render: whatever does act acts hv the power of the One who acts in all. This will leave 
llie slatus oi "secondarv causes" ambiguous enough to -ciu-iaic a givai ileal oi suhsi.-qi.u-in 
distussioii, hut lilt iiid.-iii is clear: tu use philuSophit.il snalegics lo m trud nee a tree tremor 
without therebv derogating from (lit- status of creatures. 

In the West, THOMAS AQUINAS (b. 1225; d. 1274) will also employ Avicenna to highlight 
the ti'eator/t realuif distinction hv underscoring (lit distinction between t.«.>vi,'/. ami .v.-'.u- 
,'1,'l: that Ai ict-nna introduced into A rislolclian N cuplatnnic nnlulo^v In his car h. short work, 
' .hi B-:n:g .it:. I /;'.(.< i7.\ i', At|iiinas will rt-peal the argument we have seen Avicenna use to mani- 
fest how nt can to ns id ii' a thing w iilioul aiti-nding to the fact that it exists. I It tht-n tie parts 
from Avicenna, however, in avoiding the misleading tiriimiulogv of existing being an "acci- 
dent" because it "conies to" (Arabic: di.i.hi; Latin: iiiiiuil) the iJjY/iiV, hv e\]ilitillv identi- 
fy nig .jji", , w illi A risliille's put- lie ']', and existing with ii-.t. A nv student ol A ristotle, however, 
will see how radical a proposal this is, for I he out- whom meditw als revered as "the Philoso- 
jiher" regularlv itlentitittl -.st-iii.: w ith ,■;.■..' . let A qui lias's intent is clear I v to make present in 
each thing the action of the creator, as the one who alone can bestow ix/sting (:ss-:) t and 
indeed the ( >ne whose proper fitter is each thing's ■:x!<iii!\: precisely lit cause that 1 ) lie's own 
i'.ijYi.'ir is simple tn ix/ff. So the shift to pn! en iy and -it I also provides a positive wav of char- 
acteri/ ing ' netissarv existence" hv transfer ring tilt locus from i,'t.Y.«.« .-'']' itself to the onto- 
logital ci institution ui the tint- as "cause ol In ing." 'I 'hat is, A qui nas's wa\ nf cliaradi-ri/ing 
divine ntcessitv is hv itlcniitving iss-n:.: with t'sse in God, rathtr than reiving on any spe- 
cific notion ol mndalitv. This maneuver will also permit Aquinas to present creation as an 
inlt-ntional act, tor the actions of the ( hie "hose essence is to exist musl be intentional, suite 
ihal lottnula is bin anoiher >vm of designating divjnilv as pure act. Aquinas begins his < >i: 
B-.in-j. .in.l liffiiiii: bv tiling Ai ice tin a: "the tirst to net- pi ions of the intellect are 'a being' (-.lis) 
and 'an essence' \_issiiiliit\." Yet Aquinas's wav of explicating the "first conception" will 
till let' r.ulicalh ('according to Ktieniit- Gilson ) from Ai ice nn as illuminationist account. It is 
IK j| that we are visited with a concept ot /v.7. : l:, as ihoiigh one might parse the sentence "the 
rose is red" as bringing together three notions: lust, is, and i\\'; but rather that the various 
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modes nl predication, ni v hieh I In- aci id en oil picdii atiun ul Lull ii 1 is mil.-, ill I disphn '.v;ivs 
of being. This wav ul expounding Aviccnna's cuntcniiun ihat l>i/n\: is the Hi si conception 
ui thi' intellect reflects Arislutlc's insistence that "being" is said in manv ivuvs, \ el Avicenna's 
illiirmiiiil inhlsl i in nl intellect vi-i'i's clusi'i' to the tripartite an;ilvsis of the example, even 
I hi iiii: li I he example itseli i. annul serve in Arabic, fur I nek of a eupuln. \\ hen eumhineJ with 
\] 1 1 ,i i> I [~JK'S recourse tu el ix hie illiiminatiiin as the eause ul humiiii niiilei s landing, however, 
Avicenna's predilection lor intelleelital inluitiun ul essences has led, in Uilsun's view, to a 
nie hip If. sit al pus lure l Inn prix i leges esse nee nvcr "the aet n( existing." The ensuing devcl- 
iipnitiit tends in replace Aristotle's insisleiite that "being" is said in matu wavs, as well as 
hvp.iss Acpiinas's dc\ elupmem ul the inheienlh .inalugous charaelc-r ul' this key term, to 
arrive at ai> understanding ul' /'ivwi: mure cognate with the univue;il notion introduced he 
JOHXJ DUNS SCOTUS. Gilson's laborious tracing of this trajectory (in his 1926 extended essay) 
deserves crilienl attention, though it is corroborated by Louis de Rnevmaker, as well as 
by Georges Anawati, OP in the Introduction to his 1978 translation of the Illahiyyai: La 
Mhaphysique da Shifa. 



Concluding remarks 

Avicenna's status in the Islamic pliiloxi p':ii x. tradition, particularly in its return to "the 
hast" ifi S ultra -a .ml i and M ulla !-■ ■■ ■ nlh lie gainsaid; a ml his impact on medic 1 , a I 

reflection as Aviccnna is well documented \l orenver, the contrast between his way of pro- 
ceeding and ill, it ni 1' hum as Aquinas t i murines to he reflected in divergent w avs ol execut- 
ing j>li i]< .soph, ii ,il I he i >log v A recent work by 1 1 arm Goris, intent on bringing these strategies 
s the difference this way: 



A q u mils' e,nl\ ■■» in i n gs suggest tli.ii he confide red t he essence oil In- creature in it '.ell, i.e. apart 
from God's creative activity, as a possible. I his in J nates an Inline nee ul Avicenna's essential- 
ism. In his later works, Aquinas cxpiessh holds a stronger \ie«: apart tmni divine agency, 
which gives being |/ >■.>■.], lite essence ol the creature is not somelliing possible by itself, it is 
utterly nothing 'I Ins means lint -Wpiin.is does not think the distinction he I "cell Creator and 
crcamre along the lines of the opposition between ncccssarv being ami possible or cuntingenl 
being, as in At icenua's thou gill , but lu the mure radical uppusitiun bet ween being and nolhing. 
For creation is out of nothing [.-.', i\iii .■/•■); no essence as a possible subject is presupposed to 
God's act of giving. . . . Aquinas d' •<■■. no, distinguish < .rc.ilur hum creatines in terms of natural 
or logical necessin and contingency ; lie describes t he distinction in terms of causality. The 
whole of creation is the freely willed effect of the First Cause. (1996, pp. 290-1) 

If as we have suggested, the motivation of Avicenna's distinction between essence (mahiyya) 

and (■v.'.'fii; (inijitJ) is to introduce a creatur into ilic inherited schemata ui [ lelleiilc phi- 
lusophv, then these divergent wavs ol characterizing the distinction of the creator Inira 

c\ el'\ thing else 'A 111 cert, mill a I I eel tile suhscquclll ilevelupmellt ul philuSoph\ M iihin tltiiSi: 
1 radilions that aver such a creator. Likewise they will affect the wavs in "hich Inlciiliunal 
c features' reltirn to their source are artitulaleil as well. \ el ho", e* ii dilliTciith I h is nil hi' e 
way may be presented, no philosophical thinker within the Ahiahamle traditions can be 
consistent " nh their I aith-tradition m i ruinating the human desire for translormalion in 
the ( Inc. So A: ice nil a oilers an abiding challenge lu a preconception ol "philosophv" in the 
West that finds it easy to do just that. 
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Bernard of Clairvaux 

BRIAN PATRICK McGUIRE 



Bernard of Clairvaux (b. 1090; d. 1153) was born at the castle of a prominent family of 

1 lit lower nubility outside nt 1 > tj i mi in fiui;;uiuk mill ».\ is piubahk educated b\ cam ins nl 
( ,h;ii illon-sur-Stint. In 1 1 1 2 he and his brothers ami fr el mis entered I hi reform monastery 
iif ( jK-iiu\ under ils d\ nam it abbot Sltphcii 1 lardine. .A s earl', as I 1 1 .s I leinard " is sen I 

l III I .!S I lit It! lift i'l -I 111' ' II .ISt i i. Jil'uup in j i ill ltd ;l JlUjlltlel 111 HISl' id ( Jjil'i .Ht\ in i .liaittp.ljilll-. 

In the 1120s In- involved himself in the affairs ul the Cistercian Order and bcpui '.vriiing 
kflcrs that pro\ idc n chronicle ul his ei mini i I ill tuts, ;tnd In the 1 1 .it's lit had tmtrtiid from 
his monastic environment ami '.vas htiiiiiniiist to plav a etntral role in I lie Ouii'ch, fur 

e\ 1111 pie, IE! tile ItSulvill^ lit I lie J1.lp.ll Si. ill sill lit [ ililut ell I II :lrld A It lit It 11 IS. I it] 1 11.1 I'd let used 
utters ill til II lie I .ul'-. Milt ellielll 111 I lie ( jllll'cll ami ll'l 11 ill II til A Ililui ul I .lllil'V;Hl\, a position 

that gave him u »i'tat digrtt ul independence from special interests. 

In the period 1 131) to 1 145 he traveled extensively In ikalin^ w ii h ihe affairs of the order 
ami ihe Chinch. \\ hertvtr lit went, he left behind new Cistercian fiuniJaliuns. Accordin;; 
tu one of his biographers, mothers hid their suns "hen ihei htai'd thai Bernard was euiiiinu', 
for as soon as they heard him preach, they wanted to become monks. By the time of 
I it rn. lid's death, I lie ( jstti'eian ( >rdcf had spread ill over western Kuropt, to a lariii e\lenl 
as a result of his outstanding abilitv to publicize the attractiveness of its inunaslic I'tlurm 
(Lekai 1977, pp 33-51; McGuire 1991, pp. 17-38). 

Bernard is rem tin lit red todav for two activities In particular: first, the preaching of the 
Seen ml Crusade In the II 40s, which became a total fiasco; second, the pci'scciieiun o] | J ]- it'll 
th'H .ARI i, w hich ended with the hitter's condemnation at the Council of Sens in 1 140, where 
Bernard's role is highly controversial {Clanchy 1999; Grane 1970). Because of this involve- 
nitnt, Heniai'd is sonielinits considered lu lit a dark entmv of the learning and new scho- 
lasiie philusuphy of the twelfth centurv, a reactionary or fundamentalist who had no 
appreciation of what was happening around him, In an intellectual culture thai would lead 
lu the foundation uf the first iirtat Kuiupcan n n i\ ci'sily at Paris. 

As so often in history, mvi lis art much less complex 1 hail realities, litrnai'd had his own 
ph ilusupliie.il | vim ul '. ievi, his ed on h is u iidiTSf.il ml ill i:' ' il t lie I. Ji rist i a ii itliiiiuii. bin by no 
nuans hostile in all forms ul learning. In his SsniwHS mi lite Sung »/ -* 1 "''.--', delivered In 
chapttr to the niuiiks at Claii'vau\ nil a period of many * ears, 1 itrn a rd conveved the tsstnet 
of his leachiiii!'. f Iti't he paraphrased Paul (1 Cor. 1: 23) and spoke of his own philosophy 
as being something ''mi n't it lined ami interior, lu know Jesus an el him true i lied" {Ihwi' ii-t'd 
sabtitior, interior philosophia, SC 43.4, in 1957-77, 2, p. 43). 
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This philosophy was "not drawn from I In- m In ml nl • hctoricians and philosophers" (SC 
36.1, in 1957—77, 2, p 4). Bernard thonjrln of himself as having learned from experience 
] lis teachers, he said, were around him in nature: 'The forest and stones will teach you 
what you cannot hear from masters [of the schools- 1" (I .etter 106, ibid. 7, p. 266). 

Bernard, nevertheless, was expertly taught in the school of the medieval trivirtiit 
; rhetoric, and logic. He knew horn to argue and how to make his argument 
:. Etienne Gilson (1940, pp 6-12) once claimed thai Bernard imitated Ciceronian 
rhetoric, ii h ik- Christine Mohrmann, an expert on Latin stile, has claimed dial AUou.STIXh 
was his model ( 1 L 'i ,-7 /, 2, p. \ii). \\ h.ilei er ihe ease, Bernard's contemporaries rceogni/cd 
his skill with words and arguments. One of his enemies, Bcrengar of Poitiers, a disciple 
of A he la rd, oiuc at lacked Bernard for forgetting that he had once done his best to win 
over tH hers in intellectual competitions anil in clever displays of " lit v i n\ cut ion I .f,.'i, ';ii :/{{<■ 
uii'ii/Suinis ViTstiliit, PL 178: 1X57). Such a passage indicates that Bernard had a reputation 
not only for literary skill but also for philosophical argument before he entered the 



1 > cm. nd ma: hai e di-i ideil in his earlv live nties to abandon a promising i arei-r as a master 
in the schools for (he ascetic life of the monk. In doing so, he did not feel obliged to leave 
behind the superb training in language and reasoning (hat he had received. In the words of 
Etienne Gilson (1940, p. 8), "in renouncing the world to enter at Citeaux, St Bernard 
renounced this Latin culture along with the rest — too late no doubt, in a sense, since he- 
was alrcadv possessed of it. " Bernard, in fact, made the best of this background " hen he 
]> re ached and wrote about the meaning of monastic life lie spoke ol ihe transformation of 
the Sell in the image o] God through dcsiiv lor Christ. In this process ol in I cm ni/ at ion, 
ill ere was no need for what the desert fathers of Eg\ pi and Svria in late an I icjtiin demanded: 
,if>iilliL : /,i, a removal of all attachments to others, in order to attain (he Christian life. F"or 
Bernard feeling (.■■//:-. ins) comes from closeness to Christ, and provides a basis for bonds 
with other people, without anv danger of emotionalism or ami- inlclleclualism. On the con- 
tra rv, the atfectivitv of Cistercian spirituality as described by Bernard is the basis for a new 
understanding of the world (McGuire 1988, pp. 286-7). 

A In a\ s on guard ivhcEi laced ■■■■. iih philosophical language, lie nurd can seem to denigrate 
j'iiil' -sophv as such, but his eiicmv was i alher the thought of those who used their learning 
lor wrong purposes. I Ic I aught his monks that "all know ledge in itself is good, so long as it 
is founded on the truth" (SC 36.2, in 1957-77, 2, p. 5). The problem is that there is little 
lime, so he encouraged his monks to concentrate on types of learning that would con tribute 
to their salvation. This altitude cannot be described as anti-philosophical. 

Bernard, like his Id low ( Cistercian abbots, nan ted rec mils who had received a good edu- 
cation and knew what thev wanted, lie would therefore accept only grown men into the 
monastery and refused to take children as oblatcs (Leclercq 1979, pp. 9-16). Many of the 
n en monks \\ ould, like Bernard, have come from the schools. Such men he ivadilv accepted, 
but he warned them against seeking knowledge out ol curios it i, van in, or hi .pc oi li nam i.ii 
reward, knowledge must be used in the service of others or for one's own inner dei elop- 
ment (SC 36.3, in 1957-77, 2, p. 5). 

Bernard often linked philosophers with heretics, and he considered Alulard's philo 
sophical distinctions to be a point of departure for hcrcsv, cspi-ciallv when \helaril began 
to use his logical distinctions in explaining the doctrine ol the Trinity Bern.ud's polemics 
against intellectual categories lor the Godhead did not mean a similar rejection of philo 
sophical reasoning and discourse. Bui he requited that philosophers and intellectuals in 
general contribute to the needs of the Church. I Ic- pointed out that he was aware of the 
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'"benefits" iik-lii >];ii , 'i provided i hi- Church, '"hull] In- refuting its opponents and instructing 
the uneducated" (SC 36.2, in 1957-77, 2, p. 4). 

Bernard thus was suspicious oi anv philosophy that exists for its own sake. He accepted 
the view, ovcrw helming!* present in medic* ;il culture, that all learning is the handmaid ol 

I heolog; mi, I musi contribute lu i ti i--. ■ t ■ ?;i I ■, .1 [ insight A s ,1 master ol in; ci live, ] Icin aid could 
make fun oi philosophers and heretics who decorated themselves with words (SC 41.2, in 
1 " ^ 7— 77, 2, p. 29) and never moved bevond emplv talk aliutit indifferent matters. For 
Bernard such talk was "windy chatter" (,i7,',Vi _ ,-f /w./<i,v, ;',/.*, SC 5.S.7, ihid. 2, p. 131) or 
'"wordiness" (; .:i! : i'S;!j:: f-ii;f<>fup/:'ii am, SC 74.4, ibid. 2, p. 274). Prnbahh I h inking again ol 
A h t la I'd and his loll. in ci's, 1 lernai'd described philosophers as "". andci ing about, u nablc to 
settle clown in the Certitude of the truth, ahvavs learning and ne'er coming to ihe knowl- 
edge of truth 11 (SC 33.8, ibid. 1, p. 239. cf. 2 Tim. 3: 7). As a leading scholar of Bernard 
has pointed out, this passage is verv close to one in the Ruh: •// S\i:n! Bii,'.:«'a,\ Bernard's 
model for monastic life (Casey 19S8, p 37). 

Without ever using the expression, Bernard hclic;cd in a '"Christian philosophy" in 
which knowledge can pro; ide a point of departure lor spiritual insight, i le shared the atti- 
tude of ANSELM OF CANTERBURY (d. 1 109), originally taken from Augustine himself, that faith 
is a point of departure for the pursuit ol understanding ( ..',-. /. >' l/iui:: -:i:.< ;n !://■:■. inn:; Southern 
1995, p. 226). It is this faith that must be preached to the ignorant and even to heretics, 
although they are not to be forced to accept it: '"Faith is a matter of persuasion, not of impo- 
sition" (SC66. 12, in 1957-77, 2, p. 187). Bernard added here that he was pessimistic about 
the usefulness of speaking " ith heretics, nlm, he claimed, "are mil con; inceil bv logical 
reasoning, for they do not understand it." 

Bernard nevertheless had sullieiciil hdid in l he use I illness of logical reasoning to accept 
jn invitation to preach against the dualist heretics of the \1 idi, as the south of France was 
then known, mii] he appaivnth hail at least a limited success (Wakefield B-174, pp. 24-5). 

I I ere, as in other situations, Bernard was willing and able to make use ol rhetoric ami logic 
in order to convince others of his point of view. 

An example of Bernard's ability to make careful distinctions and to argue in a logical 
manner is his little treatise On Grace and Fret- U 'ill (1957-77, 3, pp 165-203). This is one 
of the finest pieces within what can be called the literature of earlv scholasticism. A theo- 
logical ]) roll kail is discussed not onh on the basis of biblical or Pain si le aulhoritk-s but also 
in terms of theses and counter-theses. For this reason, Peter Abclard cannot be considered 
to be the sole founder of "the scholastic method," but merelv someone who sharpened a 
form of argumentation a I read v present at the end of the eleventh Cetiturv, used bv Ansel m 
of Canlci'hun and A uselm of I .aon, and taken over in the next feneration bv thinkers such 
as Bernard (Southern 1995). 

Bernard 1 s masterpiece ol debate and discussion is a letter to the Paris master HUGH OF 
ST. VICTOR concerning the necessifv ol baplism for sahalioii. Bernard argued on the basis 
of authorities but also used rational arguments (Letter 77, 1957-77, 7, pp 184-200). As one 
motiisii, scholar has show n in a seminal arlii le, I let nard as "a g teat chain p ion of monastic 
theology - meditative and contemplative, experiential, svmbolic, transcendent. . . shows 
bimscli m ill is ■ 'lie *.* oik at least a skilled piac t it io ner ol the 1 heolog; ol the Schools - logical, 
speculative, impersonal and argumentative" (Feiss 1992, p. 359). 

lie m a I'd never expressed regret about I he lea ruing he brought with him Io ( aleaux. I le 
is remembered for sweeping down on the schools of Paris in the search for new recruits, bin 
those whi Jin he later b i'o tig hi w nh him Irom Paris, such as his future secretary and biogra- 
pher, '.ieotfi'e; of Auxerre, were welcome to make use of their talents at Clairvaux. Alter 
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the death of Bernard, the Cistercians continued to be in contact with intellectual currents 
in the secular schools, especially at tin nascent univcrsitv in Paris, and debated the advan- 
tages of a permanent connection with the city. By the 1240s they decided to establish an 

institution there, so that the must promising vnunj Cistercian monks could lit trained in 
pit ili'S'iphkii and theological discourse. 1 1 is no accident that the name »ivcn litis school w as 
the College de Saint Bernard (Lekai 1977, pp. 80-2). 

One side of Bernard's philosophical contribution, which onlv rccenth has received the 
iceoiinition it deserves, is his interest in describing friendship In monastic \iu-\ human lite 
in general (McCuire 1 '•- 1 .S,S and I 1 -' 1 *!). As part oi his training In classical learinnii', Bernard 
wuiild hau- Lome across texts In Cicero and oilier writers celebrating ihe importance ol 
] lie n J -.hi]"! as a basis lor social life. Bernard's rhetoric of friendship in his letters shows an 
in I im all- knowledge ol this [Herat lire, bin one may wonder if Bernard simple made use of a 
rlieioiie ...j friendship in order to ;;ct what lie ".anted Thus the letters exchanged between 
Bernard and PETER THE VENERABLE, the Abbot of Cluny, can be looked upon either as guarded 
expressions ot polite distance or as die manifestation ol a spiritual bond. 

Whatever the actual leclinsts involved, Bernard was able In relate to Peter the Venerable 
and ma in others the necessii \ of describing human leelin;_ and the im porianee "I emotional 
closeness. Rig hi into the twelfth cell fu rv, ( .hrislian intellectuals hail debated the usefulness 
or nppi'i 'priateiiess i,i li icitdship « ii Inn the asui k liie. I let n aril iisiii nvd this deb ale and look 
it for granted that his monks were his friends, i lis language oi i i lendsh ip inspired diseiples 
like Ached, Abboi nf Ricvaulx, to write the first treatise on friendship since Cicero 
(McGuire 1994). 

Peter the \ enerable Seems to have known and understood Bernard well. I le character- 
ized him as a man whose worldly learning f, ;■.■'<, /,■,','» s,t.:, iiliiiiin;) had been complemented 
bv his knowledge of hole matters Un-:n!iit Jr.nniniu: li!!ii\ini:i\ in Letter 2<i, in Constable 
1 9(i7, 1 , p 5.i ). The secoiiil phrase hi nls at I lern aril's repuial ion for knowing and using the 
I iible. Almost i-i. ei '■. line in his .•.-.■ i: ;,■:;:■ ■■,.■ //-..■ S< ■■/.■';: ■■/ X,o.- i: , is redolent ut hrhlii a[ language, 
and at limes the reader does mil know where the voice of Bernard begins and ihe hiblk a! 
reference ends. This ellecl is precise I v w hat Bernard intended. In his mind he intcg rated 
his school knowledge of classical lexis with his monastic latin Jivuiii or meditation on 
'"divine k- Iters," ihe language oi the (.ios pels, the Psalms, I he Prophets, and alio; e all oi Saint 
Paul. 

A key to understanding Bernard is the language ol Paul. Both were skeptical about the 
philosophical learning they saw around them and yet had a l.tirly good knunltdpe ol phi 
losophv Bernard's commitment to monasticism and Christianity can be seen in terms ol 
Paul's warning: "See to it that no one takes you captnc through philosophy anil empty 
deceit, according lo human tradition . . . and not according It) C Jirisl" (( .ol 2 H) Passages 
such as this show that Paul also envisioned a Christian philosophy as an alternative In the 
philosophy of the world. 

Bernard claimed to find such a phi losophv ''more through wonder than through exami- 
nation" (quasi admirans, ?ion quasi scrutans, SC 62.4, in 1957-77, 2, p. 158). But admiration 
of the created world as the manifestation of God did not exclude iw\ examination of the 
rit lies ill a I were I alien from pagan philosophers. To return to Peter the \ en e ruble's descrip- 
tion of Bernard, the Abbot of Cluny said that the Abbot of Clair vaux in coming to the 
monasteii had, like the I iebrews, left Kgvpt. Like I hem, I let n a id had taken the spoils with 
hull and hail been aide in benefit i torn them (Constable \"i>~ , 1 . p. .s.i ). 'I his linage of despoil- 
ing ihe Kgvptians, which juslilicd the use ol secular knowledge, came originally from 
Augustine's On Christian Doctrine (bk III, ch. 40/60), and it is an excellent description of 
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1 1n- Augusliiiian-l >crnardmc altitude: tn make ii Si ill' ills 1 best in be found in miii-( Jiiisl i.i&i 
learning and to integrate it into a Christian way of life. 

Bernard can thus hi- considered as ;i master nf secular learning, which lie had imbibed 
through a traditional education in the Irivnim of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, (lit- hist of 
which ";is probably bused on BOETHIUS' commentaries on Aristotle (Gilson 1955, pp. 97-8, 
106). In Bernard, Ikkh-wt, this learning is transformed bv ;i new rhetoric of religious devo- 
tion and desire for dirccl experience of God. For Bernard there could be iw boundaries 
or distance bet" ecu ;i Christian philosophv and a Christian thcologv, fur all learning and 
understanding expresses flu- presence of God in the human person. 

Bernard's integration of learning and spirilualin fell bv the wavsidc with the increas- 
ing h i ec 1 mil. nl orientation uf scholastic pliilnsnphv and thcnlogi in the thirl until cerium 
'1 he growing enncern with reconciling Aristotelian philosophv and Clirisli;in revelation 
meant ihal scholastic argumentation became much mure refined and analviieal lli.in n h.ul 
been in Bernard's lime. Aside from the treatise <Jn Giiuc timl free II ill, Bernard's writings 
were largely ignored in the "golden age" of scholasticism (Elm 1994). 

By the end of the (nil riven th ccnlurv, ho" ever, a gn>" ins dissil islactmn with abstract 
and erudite scholastic speculation on the nature nf God i-r the limits ni knowledge brought 
a new orientation. Scholars such as JOHM GERSON (b. 1363; d. 1429) called for a scholastic 
leu ning ill at cuneenrraled nn e| nest ions nf enncern \'m' Christian life. The new pas I nr a 1 and 
ethical concerns ol Parisian thcologv inspired such teachers fn return to what the monastic 
scholar Jean Leclercq (1982) has called "the monastic theology of the twelfth century." 
Bernard oi Clairvau\ again became a niihal liguiv, and his :■:, i:;--,;.< ■■;. ,'/,■, .•■.■i:j, <>/ S-.-i:j;< 
were read as guides to the life of the soul (McGuire 1998). 

In our own time Bernard ni Clair vaux remains impnriant in a perennial debate between 
iiiicllci iiul learning ami affective spirilualitv. Advncales nf the first are dcc-plv suspicious of 
all [nrms of emnlionalism and ''blind faith," whereas thnse whn seek the latter cnmplain 
aboul the aridilv nt abstract pliilnsnphv. Knr Bernard of Clairvaux there was n<i doubt thai 
his '"intcrinr philosophv" uf (.hrisi crucified had to be based ml in understanding ni the 
lexis that emu cved the basis Inr " hat later might becnme religious experience. Kir 1 leinard 
it was necessary to seek both faith and understanding. 

In Bernard's mo, lei (lie \\ ell- trained seholar enters the monasterv and uses his talents to 
i lee pell llie interim' life and In enrich the \\\ es of nthe-rs inside a nil outside the communitv 
Foi 1 Bernard's successors, fnr whom the monaslerv mm not be an option, the beaun and 
depth of his language still show the benelits to be obtained when faith and knowledge arc- 
hil eg rated. 
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Berthold of Moosburg 

BRUCE MILEM 



Berthold of Moosburg (b. ca 1300; d. after 1361), a German Dominican, taught between 
1335 and 1361 at the Dominican school in Cologne founded by ALBERTUS MAGNUS. Like his 
predecessors at this school, including DIETRICH OF FREIBERG and MEISTER ECKHART, Berthold 

arlk ulaied :i philosophical position opposed id m;iir. 'ins In lilt A risiutchanism ihk-n dom- 

i II .1111 ill till' llllivcrsil i i. S. [ Ic " JIIKJ (ih 111]- ill c P |;!l! i II ic plliluSuph 1 ., cSpce i;lll'. its trial [11 til I 

of God and the soul. In his vie" Platonism harmoni/td perfectly with huih nalural reason 
and Christian revelation. I lowevtr, since little of Pinto's wort was available In llcithold, 
he relied instead mi the writings of the Greek philosopher Proclus, whom he regarded 
as the best of Plato's disfiples. Bcrthold's one surviving work is a vast commentary on 
Proclus' E/i'iih'iils <>f Tlh'tihijiw which lierthold inlt-rprcls as a systematic exposition of 
Plain's thought. It is, as far a 1 , "e kno'.v, the unit cnmmeiilan on Pruclus produced in lilt 
Middle Ages. All through it, Berthold draws on and modifies the ideas of his predeces- 
sors in Cologne, especially Dietrich. 

Berthold says that Proclus 1 Elements nf Theology "handles the universe of divine things 
accord i Hi;- I" its procession irum the highest good and its return into it. " The h it'll est good, 
which Berthold, like Proclus, also calls "I lit ( tut," is both tht source and the ultimate goal 
of everything that is. It itself is not being or a being but father surpasses being. Berthold 
understands this highest good and pure oneness as the trinitarian God of Christianity, 
1 hi Hi;: h In- 1 1 cogni/ts t h ,si Proclus did nut. Tht treated u ill terse has t'to kinds ■ ■ j being: 1 he 
i.-tt rn.il, until ate rial ideas, and materia I th nigs I'lie ideas arc "di\ ine bv essence," while mate- 
rial things, patterned on the eternal ideas, are "divine In partitipation." 

In a i lass h\ iistlt, though, is the hiiinan intellect. It springs spontaneously and directly 
from (.hid and turms ;\n image ol God. The intellect is, in a Sense, infinite-: it can pnlciiiiall'. 
know all things, and it is the vehicle for the soul's ascent to God. As Berthold explains, one 
can reach God through a "laborious investigation," which starts by using reason to know 
material things, then rises to a contemplation of the eternal ideas, and culminates with a 
vision of the highest good. Ultimately, thanks to a ''special grace," I he soul is transported 
bevonel the intellect into a ''divine madness" and actually becomes one with God. 

Berthold's work is notable for its explicit intent to revive ancient philosophical tradition, 
iis diss en l i rum Aristotelian scholastic ism, anil its sv in lies is of earlier German I )omin ic.in 
1 h inkers. 1 lis atcuiini uf the universe an el the i til elite t lie largely hot-rows from 1 lift rich, Inn 
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bis unpins is i in ilivirK- unit 111 is dosi-r lu KdJinri. I .iki.- so nmdi Phtoniv tlumglit, I k-i i Iidii's 
writing ignores any distinction bi'lnun pliilusophv anil mysticism. 
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Boethius 

JOHN MAGEE 



Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius (b. ca. 480; d. 524/5) hail already attracted a 

for his scholarship by about 507. He was named Consul in 510 and Master of the Offices in 

?11. Short I v ilinvii ki Ik- was di noun nil beloiv ThioJerii, m hii.h led li> his iiK an era lion, 
in Pavia, without trial. He was tortured and then executed (Chadwick 1981, pp. 1-68). Only 
the Categories commentary, which was under way in 510 (PL 64, 201 B), and Consolatio (ca. 

.■■241 nre datable mi external grounds, lilt I): , ;'>:/':: : : ■'!■. ■■■ ka. 5i!0'i pivsumablv marks the 
beginning of Boethius' literary career. 

Where did Boethius studv? Tim centers uf <.i reek learn ins inevitably suggest themselves 
; k possibilities. Athens: Allhouiih it remains mi ujii.il ejuestion whether liuethius miiile use 
nt the commentaries uf the Athenian master Proclus, it is clear thnl lie had at k-;isl indirect 
access to doctrines ul Proclus' teacher Svrianus. Kven secure evidence to the effect that lie 
either utili/id l J rutins in 1 had direct access to Svrianus would not, ho" ever, amount tu proof 
of a period of study in Athens, and the only direcllv relevant testimonv subtests thnl 
Boethius in fact "entered the Athenian school" despite its distance {Cassiodorus 1973, I ar. 
I, 45, 3). A lex a nil ri a: The evidence tor Courte lie's famous theorv to the effect that I loethius 
suii.liei.l in A kviiulri.i is inei inclusive ( 1 L 'o'--k pp. ,i 1 ol l. The main difliiultv is thai, although 
there are indeed some points of similaritv between the commentni'ies of lioelhius anil those 
ot the A lexnndfian mast ei 1 Am muni us, there are in fa it nianv more differences; the similar- 
ilies, moreover, may be svmptomatic onlv ol a shareil trail it ion Boelhius must have received 
some instruction in Italv, but the availabilitv ol l..i reek material there is a subjeel of debate 
(Asztalos 1993, pp 398-405; Ebbesen 1990, p. 376; Shiel 1990, p. 368). Did he own copies 
ot the (..i reck com militaries or onlv numtsi. ripls (it led out with si holla extracted i rum 1 hem 1 
'1 he seholia theorv, it indeed 'alid, need not eliminati- its Lumpelitor, [or "hich lliere is 



strong supporting evider 



Philosophy and the sciences 



Boethius coined the term tjuadrurium for the four mathematical sciences (De arilh. I, 1999, 
p 9, 6f) and is thus one of the founders of the western tradition ot departmentalized 
faculties. Moreover, he transmitted to the medieval schools two methods of dividing dis- 
ciplines. One of them is Peripatetic (In hag. I, 1906, pp 8, 1-9, 22; Dc arilh. I, 1; Inst. nms. 
I, 2; II, 3; De Trin. 2, Com. I, 1, 4): 




The other is gen 
WilnPeTih.n, 



sidered Stoic (In Cat. 161B; In hag. II, 1906, pp. 140, 23-141, 
I, 19f; c£ De div., 1998, pp xxiii, nn. 25, 26; xxxvii, n. 8): 



Common to both method 1 
is not a discipline coordin 
scends them all. Boethius 
the De arithmetics and De insl 
is revealed. Each work looks 
tions of the universe expls 



lli: implk.H ii ill lh;lt |'ll ill isop hi is ill'.' .■■■.'.■■. .ill 1, 11' Hi [ed;;e ] I 

ith the rest, like ;i muds in universitv department, but tran- 
lomy and gcometrv have not survived, but in 
tione music a (incomplete) Ills commitment to this viewpoint 
Plato's Tinuieus for confirmation that the rational founila- 
(e.g., De arith. II, 2, 1999, p. 97, 6; Inst. mm. I, 1 ). 



the 

Logic marks the pi tint of difference between the two systems above. Is it a part of philoso- 
phy (Stoic view), or a toot (Peripatetic view)? Boethius argues for both (In hag. II, 1906, 
p 140, 13—143, 7): logic has its proper philosophical aims but is also what dis 
evaluates arguments lor application in other areas of philosophy. 



The unity of Plato arul Aristotle 



Boethius planned tn translate, iiiiiiiinnl mi, ;ind harmonize Plato and Aristotle {It: [ J .:i:ii. 
II, 1880, p 79, 9-80, 6). For the last part of the project he may have been inspired by 
Pi iip In IV, iv ho wrote a treatise on the subject, unluruinatih, Porphvry's work is lost and 
Boethius did not live to carry out his plan, so that efforts to reconstruct his thinking on the 
unity of Plato and A ristntlc ate inei itahlv conitc rural. ( Cicero, another possible in till elite, 
speaks ul the Ac;uk-m\ anil Peripatos as one school (.i^u'iii-iia.: Jinitttiiiiici I, 4, 18; II, 5, 
15, after Antiochus), but w litre as he also adds the Sloa, Boethius maintains a strict separa- 
tion of the Stoics from the Peripatetn and Academic sdiools. The Sinks .m- ,\ muddled 
crowd (Com. I, 3, 7; V, m. 4). Thus Plato and Aristotle are the only philosophers whom 
Lady Philosophy in the Consolatio will call her own (I, 3, 6; III, 9, 32; V, 1, 12). Two illus- 
trations will help us to see how Boethius m.iv Inn e conceived ol the h-ii nn mi/ in;; pi' ijeei. 

First, to the Peri pat el ic division of theoretical se it nets me ill iniitd earlier lioethius applies, 
ill /(: /.i.'^c:: ■ ''■' 1 . ; 1 correspond ill:; '. Ml toll i;;k .i| il|i isioil oi in It I lei ill'leS ( I he' do;: i I, illiclir; lhle-1 
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imjihclllHlilS), ,'l[lll tlupnivals (plivsks), HlKllVi' I llf dcScelll lit Si HI Is Ironi till' tup down. 
] >e spile Some ile'v Kl 111 illul'il^v (lit passage as ;! whole hrcallleS J 1.1 Ik P l;!l! ' II IS 1 11 I'll 11 111 1st i.- 1 1 c 

of Macrobius' commentary on Cicero's Somnium Scipionis (I, 14, of ), which he knew (In /j«g. 
I, 1406, p. .! 1, 22 f ); gaps in tlif thcnrv arc lillcJ in hi. It o example, I hi- dm irmc ul pint cs- 
sion and return in the Comalalio {III, m. 2, 34-8). Between the first and second hagnge com- 
mentaries Boclhius sharpened li is Skhnlirk skills, and su uii i In piiihK-m u! uniiersals in the 
second he i ui's iIk- Pcripalelk- 1 1 IK- (I'll] 1 l hk- fi,i\iu*i is an inlrnduclinn [u A ristnik), sai ins lli.il 
genera and specks subsist in pin 1 lie li hits hui are h\ intclkt I abstracted as universal concepts; 
even there, however, lis 1 hints ;il his agreement with Plato (p. 167, 18). 

Second, let us look at his thcnrv u( elements. Plato describes the bond between earth, 
air, (ire, anil water in mathematical terms (Tim. 3 1B-32B), whereas Aristotle maintains that 
elemental kliiiiiiii' arises to mi competition hclwccii cnnlrarilv opposed qualities (hut/ cold, 
dry/moist) in a substrate (GC II, 4). In the Consolatio Boethius unites the theories. At IV, 
m. 6, 19—24 In- targets A i 1 is folk, rcleiTinsv in the sir l i s; ii 1 1- (pii^ininii:!) be I ween in nisi ami Jrv, 
t! 'kl ami liul, tn jii'h >t.l hl t- tire and earth; the terms In uses (liuir.i.hi si-, tis . . . I'rignni Ihiinnin) 
k-klin llinSk- lit III, in l ), lit-12 ( lni'.n)j /(',,■■ /■.'".-,■<, in:. Li . . . h-.jiUiln), "hers-, however, lis,- ami 
earth arc desnihi-d ;is hound hi number inariietit), as in Platu. Again Boethius may have 
been influenced by Macrobius {In soma. Sc. I, 6, 25-7, cf. Calcidius, In Tim. §§317f ); he was 
certainly not following Proclus (1903-6, 2, pp 37, 33-38, 24, citing Ocellus). 

Boethius' intention was to slunv that Plain and Aristotle agree on "most points, and those 
the most important philosophically" {/.; Perth. II, 1880, p. SO, 5f). Our examples demon- 
strate, however, I ha I although In- n as in dud prepared l(> force Plain and Aristotle into agree- 
ment (diiisinii nt sciences and iIk- descent i>[ si mis, the elements I, he was alsn prepared tu 
concede the necessity of having to ehuose between them on certain fundamental matters 
i univkisals I. Cnnsn/iitm \ probably tells the story best: in general, harmonizing means 
ni.iLin;; Aristmle's ln^i: serve Plato's Wititphysiis; which in the end makes lint-thins a 
Platonist, "brought up," as l.adv Philnsophv savs, ":m hlcatic and Academic studies" 
(Cons. I, 1, 10). Of course, his philosophers have been touched by the school traditions, and 
his Pl.tlnnism is partieularlv obscure. There is no indication that he read, for example, 
Plotinus, whom he mentions only once, thanks to Porphyry (De dh. 875D). About the 
Peripatetic tradition more will be said presently. 



Philosophical translations and commentaries 

kxliint are six translations, of the lsj»ii»t\ CiiU'H'iries, D: i!>l.:ipn!<t!:<ii>,.\ Print Aihtiylrt, 
'/'.'/■.■Y.I, and S"f'!::.<!:i\i! R-Jiiliitiniis, and five commentaries, nn the /i.f.ii'.'ir (two editions). 
Categories {single edition, plus a possible frasmt-m Ironi a lost second one), and De inler- 
pivhtliniie (two editions). At the opening of the second Jsiignyi cumiiu-junn', lloethlus 
promises in translate verbal im, sat riiicinii- rhelnrical polish in untamteil truth i 1 '-.Mid, p. I .Is, 
5— 1.>). This police evolved out of frtistratinns thai arose in the course of his comment ini; 
first mi Marias \ ictorinus' I.alin version oi the Ii,i\!h^l, and it su»yests thai ihe mal-.inii- nl 
new translations was not a part of his original plan (As/talus ]'-l'-l.\ p. ,i,-7). Althnii;_h 
Boethius polisheil his iranslatiun skills over a Inns; period of time, /.): iin!lii)ii , !i-;it, which 
paraphrases a Uivck hindhook nl Nicomakhus, suggests that hv about 5IHI he nas alivadv 
in konlrnl nl a specialized leehnkal itlinm. 

Boethius evidcntlv revised all but one of his translations. Differences between the 
y lemmata of lu ha^iiya: II and the continuous translalinii indicate a rethinking 
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n( rliL' hiiyn^t. The (siili^nnts implies three stages [if development, n crude priliminii'- 
1 lanslation, a revision (tin.- iniiinii-nlaiv lemmata I, and ;i final draft reflecting I he inlluciiee 
of a second Greek exemplar {Asztalos 1993, pp 371f). De intevpretutione too is in three ver- 
sions, lemmata lm 1 lit iirsi i ■ j 1 1 1 m ».- 1 1 1 . \ i ■ x _ revised li.-inm.it;) iui the sciuiid, and a polished 
continuous translation. Tile Pnur iiidlytui survives in two redact inns, nne nf them accom- 
panied b\ scholia (of (.iivck origin) which mav point to a lost commentarv. And a fragment 
liu r ied in the textual tradition i>l /.),■ JivistnHi indicates a second re cells inn of die Tuples. Kven 
when Boethius was not actual! 1 , translating lie thought in le-rms ul the Uivck linguistic back- 
ground {e.g. Dearth. 11,4, 1999, p. U0,99;Dediv. 878A; C. Eut. 3; Cohj. Ill, 10, 22), and 
In-, bilingual halm brought ik-'a life to die Latin pliil 'sophu. a I id mm I lis translal ions hai c 
had a lasting influence, gi\ ing terms such as 'substance' and 'accident' resonances which 
llic\ might not otherwise have had; modern scholars slill search their rebarliative Latin in 
hopes of recovering the /pussi/Uii ViiP-.i ol .Aristotle and Porphyry These translations are the 
backbone of Boclhius' philosophical achievement. 

It appears that Boethius intended In " rite the comincn lanes according to the traditional 
pcilagou kal order ilsd^m;.:, di'i^nnis, Lh~ inU'ipri'liitinii-:) hut changed plans along the wav. 
The first !s,i^u^<: commentary is unique for its dialogue form (after Porphvrv's smaller 
(^ili^nriis commentarv), its reliance upon \ ictorinus' Latin, and its hints of Plaloiiism 
lioethius' gradual rethinking oi the project is evident mi all counts: he allows the dialogue 
conceit to fade, he becomes increasingly impatient with \ ictorinus, and in the second com- 
ment, \t\ he iel I is i >iis ihe Phi ton ism. After the Iirsi /jfiun^r com me ih.ua Hnelhius proceeded 
to the Calegnriif, translating as he commented. That he « as still finding his way is indii a led 
hv the dilferenl versions of ihe translation; also, it seems that his announcement of a more 
advanced exegesis (lol).A-li), and hence the idea of a second commentarv, was an after- 
thought (Asztalos 1993, pp. 378-94; cf Ebbesen 1990, pp 387f). After the Categories 
Boethius returned to the isiiynge, composing' his own translation and a new commentarv 
'I his fresh start mav have consolidated his plan heiueturlh lioclhius would comment on 
his nun translations (thus 1 41 Hi, p. LIS, .s-L> heralds a new stvle of rranslation) and would, 
like Porphyry, write double commentaries at two levels, for novices and veterans (see 1906, 
p. 1^4. 1-i'). The /) ' .■■.'.■■■■'.■.' /:.■ . ,'..■■■ ■■■■.■■.■■.■ i.niiimeni.ii '■. presupposes a double tie.ilmeiit (1, l.'i.-,, 
pp. 31, 6-32, 6; II, 1880, pp 186,4; 251, 8) and advertises the project of translating, com- 
menting on, and harmonizing Plato and Aristotle {II, 1880, p 79, 9-80, 6). Boethius 1 
handling oi ihe six I radii mnal „■'■■„ \is, ,;'.,<: (intention, utility, title, order, autheiiticitv, part of 
philosophy) is more sysiemaric in the prolegomena in the first /..■ , .■ l.- 1 i >: . and ('■.li^-.-riis com- 
s than it is in the prolegomena to the second /jiV.t^v and both D: .v.'M/jiv, '■■<.' .■■»;■[■ 
wdiich display a subtler selection and in lei 1 weaving of i hemes; this may lend 
support to the vie" ill at ihe seen ml h-ij.<>^.: commentarv postdates the one on the CiiU^uiics. 

The Categories and second Dc niti'vprciitlimu- commentaries are rich in doxographical 
notices, whereas for pedagogical reasons, probable, the first /)■■ i!;i.:ip>\!<i!it!i;.: commcnlar. 
and both Isdgtigc commentaries are by comparison jejune (cf In hag. II, 1906, p. 164, 4; 
168, 14f; In Perik. I, 1877, pp 132, 3-7). Although Porphyry is Boethius' main guide (In 
Cat. 160A; In Penh. II, 1880, pp 7, 5-7; 219, 17f ), the later commentators Iamblichus (In 
Cat. 224D-225B), Themistius (In Cat. 162A; In Perth. II, 1880, p 4, 2Q, Praetextatus 
(In Peiih. II, 1880, p. 3, 7), and Syrianus (ibid., pp IS, 26; 87, 30-88, 28; 172, 13-173, II; 
321, 21; 324, 15) figure as well. Patterns of citation in the second De interpretalione com- 
mcntar\ are suggestive, tor example, Porphvrv is often mentioned alongside his predeces- 
sors Herminus and A lexandcr, " ho, however, rareh appear " ilhout him (ibid., pp 93, 9—22; 
98, 15; 307, 29-310, 17; 317, 9). Whenever Boethius cites Porphyry to correct the earlier 
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toics we 111 11 y assume flint lis 1 is following Porpln rv; tin.- pusl-Poqilivrian 
material must nirat' from somewhere else. 

In the Categories ramnuiilin lioclhius adheres closclv in Pnrphvrv's exegesis (the 
''Oucslion and A nsivi-r' commentary), and in the second /.)■: iii!.:ipi: : titiin!!.: commentary lie 
speaks uiilv mu'e ill lit in j; able to improve upon Porplmw (I. SMI, p. 121, 251.); in iieiicral, 
the commentaries exhibit philosophical urkinalm nnlv in iIk ii urbanization anil rewnrkin:; 
n( material. We occasionally catch idinipscs of Boethius at "ork. Km 1 example, from De 
il/vtsintic 87713— C k know that the svstcm nf diaeresis articulated at In li,i\tir^n II (l l "ki, 
pp. 154, 11-155, 8) is the one he eventually adopted, not the one at In Isagogen I < 1 ^06, p. 
11, 141). A nd while the CfiViw.'WJ commentary is some" hat elliptic.)! concern in;; A ristotk's 
intention, the second Dc mh , i prctit l. ■' •>!>■■. • commentary tells a fuller story: the Cittcyuri.:.* is 
indeed about ».\ urds insofar as the' sipnlv 1 hint's ( /'■' (\ii. 1 s l 'C— lull. A ), Inn insofar as iliev 
signify them through the medium of thoughts (In Perih. II, 1880, pp. 7, 25-8, 7). The latter 
interpretation, llien, funiis the basis fur a iieiu-ral account id sipiilieal inn ikhhcseii l l| '-'(), 
pp. 381-3; Magee 1989). 

The second Dc tnt.:ipi\ tittiune ci mi me til are Is a mature work reflecting some of Boethius' 
i in it plnlusoph ie.d preiKciipaliuns. As aiiainsl A ristotk's Ion rl cell chapters, ii has si\ books, 
the third of which is devoted exclusively to De tnteipictiitiune '■), mi future cnntiniicnls. In 
an elaborate introduction (In Peril,, II, 1880, pp. 185, 17-198, 21) Boethius traces the history 
nf his suhjci.1 in the Pcripalns and I lelleiiisiie schools Nu other chapter ul I), :i::apt-:!ii- 
! in lie is ra i set! tn the same pi is if inn ul prominence; indeed, file third limit uf file cum men- 
la rv aim in nls aim ust tu a separate treatise, the merits (and limital inns) nl which an: im pin. id'-. 
acknowledged in the Gj«.<» /,■(.','» (\, 4, 1). lioerhius spent about two years on the commen- 
tary (In Perih. II, 1880, p. 421, 5), which from the fourth book on betrays his growing impa- 
tience and fatigue. Thus he promises to write a less taxing exposition in the form of a 
com pen ilium ( ibid , p. 251 , Nf ) and has dilik tilt'-, iyi lie inhering certain pi >i ills (pp. 4n(i, I 4f ; 
4N9, 111). The sixth bunk is marked bv tun si^nilkanl changes. In that file thcuiiit titi lexis 
(iiir I a: i: it et •ii;/n sennmns) mnde nf conimcntarv associated with the rcp-iiti/timics (mm 
Ami iimi itis" slIihuI is iiinsi in evidence and the ek >\ i tu" iLijdiic.il material has vanished. The 
I" u J lets in. iv be related, si m. L - half ui die si\ih honk treats nl /).■ ■•!:::,■ p:\ u/ ,',<".', 14, on which 
Porphyry never commented (Ammonius 1897, p. 252, 8-10). But Porphyry's absence cannot 
I n lh explain the lack ul Jnv ^ rap hi, a I material, siiKe the sixth In ml, men i inns no authority 
in ciuinectinn with D: :i;\ tf-i ..■',,■■■' /■///,■ k> (Diodorus is llie last named nullum 1 ., in the liiih 
book (In Perih. II. 1880, p. 412, 16)), and in it the post-Porphyrian commentators too are 
silent. Is Boethius' weariness, or a failure in his source(s), the cause of the tapering off of 
authorities? Possiblv both. 



Logical monographs, topical theory 

Six works cnmpleiiieiii i he philosophical translatinns and commentaries. De n'reisinne derii es 
from the prolegomena to Porphvrv's Inst commentatw on Plato's Snpliis!, which in turn 
derived from a treatise bv Andrniiicus nl Rhodes (also Inst). It emphasizes the division of 
H'enera into species bul treats also of llie division of wholes into parts, of equivocal \m-.\ 
.imbi;.tiotis expressions into significations, and of the incidental modes of division. The 
I tit* ii,! it-, tin ,/,! syt'iiiiisiuiis .. illegal nus and Dc syl/ngtsiiin i,i!c;j.ori-:n (on the fitk-s, See I >c Rijk 
1964, pp 38-42, 161f ) were conceived as prolegomena of some kind (761B; 793C). Although 
closely related, thev differ in terminology and in the fact that D: syl/ngisuin iiiiegnriio is in 
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two books, tilt second i if which barkens back 
(813C-815B; 829D). The plan for each was ti 
(764A; 79513) in preparation for material treat! 
text of the Iiitrmhirtin, unfortunately, iloes nc 
attempts to fill gaps left by Aristotle, Theophr; 
for the Peripatetic tradition a subject otherwise 
must complex and important works. The 
Diff. top. I, 1, 5) ami sh; 



E ml cm ns, Theophraslus, ;inJ Porphvrv 
rehearse doctrines from De ii:!erpretii!inue 

1 in the Prior Analytics (762C; 794D); our 
reach its goal. De liypulhetins >v//n\risi!!is 

.tus, ami Eudcmus (1, 1, 3), i.e., to reclaim 
.him i n atcd hv Stoics; it is one of Boethius" 
Cicero's Topics is incomplete (cf 
es with the first fsiipi,u;e commentarv a sharp hostilitv to 
■ifv Yictorinus' philosophical shortcomings, Hocthius brings 
Aristotle in lo locus, examining such issues .is cleiin hion i ] * •■"-** ■ 1 ! ), genera ;iikI species 
(1105B), the modes of opposition (1119C), the Stoic "indemonstrables" (1133A), and 
fortune and chance (1153A). De differentiis topicis brings Cicero into conjunction with 
Themistius on dialectical topics (III, 7, 1 ). 



Opuscula sacra 



The theological tractates arc what give substa 
"first of the scholastics." In them Boethius pay 
p 167, 30) and spc.iks ul conjoining faith and 
out on his own with a rigorous pursuit of Aris 
more cautious (e.g. De Trin. V, 5, 6; Confession 
of harmonizing Plato and Aristotle in their 
Aristotelian mi- up h\ sics Km ph as is varies « 



ice to the old description of Boethius as the 
-, tribute to AUGUSTINE {De Trin., praef, 2000, 
eason (Utr, pat., 2000, p. 185, 67) but strikes 
otclian dialectic, alio in " hich Augustine was 
•s IV, 16, 28). The tractates recall the project 
application of Aristotelian logic to a non- 
idely: De fide catholica is unphilosophical, 



Utrum pater et films is almost 
chen et Nestorium 
MiiJifais are its pref; 
The prefaces to De Ti 



unphilosophical; and whereas De Tun/!, lie and Contra Euty- 
rts of Christian faith, the only tenets sustaining De liebdo- 
.c pi ions, a\iuins redolent i<i hue lid t at her lhan M osc-s 
De hebdomad lbits, and Cmi!r,i Eiityehen et Nestorium are 



unapologetically esi 

De liebdoinadibus 



■ Boethius' religion is lor the philosophical elite. 

.-s the question of ho"- substances can he good di<:t 



find i 


. path be 


tween two impossihilt- 


chca< 


;e they ai 


e not per se good), and 


hem God). Bo 


ethius builds the argu- 


lofirs 


t good to 


explain existence, then 


itcd 11 


l the ere; 


Lted order (the "partic- 


nilclh 


L - only guod, indeed, thev would 



that they are not good ■■/n,i suhstances. The tasl 

ties, i.e., that things are good hv participation (i 

that they are suhslantiallv good i " hich "on Id make thi 

me nt up i rom an unf ullilleJ In pot lies is: 1 1 ill ere " e 

goodness and existence would be onlv incidcnialh. 

i par ion" impossibility ), and treated things, if good, 

be the onh good (the "substantial" impossihilhv). Thus the goodness of the created order 

is explained on the grounds that things derive existence from a primarv source in which 

being and goodness are complete! v undifferentiated. In style the tract recalls Proclus, 

although Augustine's influence is felt as well (Chadwick 1981, pp. 206f). 

The prolegomena to De Triiatiile rehearse material treated in the commentaries: (1) 
generic, specific, and n utile rival difference, [1 I the division <>l sciences and form/matter dis- 
tinct Ion, (3 ) subs lam ial and accidental predications, (4 1 the categories. The argument proper 
lakes tip the calc-gorv of relation (i-0|. Hocthius tails back on arguments developed in the 
Categories commentary (234A-237A; cf. De div. 884B) in order to show that relation entails 
no predication ol siihst.uni.il JitlcrciKc; he- t 
tion of substance, the '1 rinilv entails a ditfen 



whereas div 
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Contra Entyclien W halnniiii: shares with Dc "/'y.-v.-' ,■ .'-r.'; 1 a formal division into prolegom- 
ena ( 1 -.1 ) ,111 1 1 ill 'untile II I pi 1 1 pv ]" (4-^j, ;illj V illl /J. /■'. ,■'■'■■'■■ '.';.' ■■.■'■■ ,'■■.'.■■■■ [Ill' Search I in 1 1 I .■■,!' «.V,7.',f. 

From Christ's two natures Nestorius infers inn persons, while from his one person Kntv- 
ches inters one niilun; liocthius must slum- that Christ is one pi'rsun in and of two natures. 
1 n tile mam 11 euimciu h\ pui helii. al reasoning is to iIk- I ore I rout, lineih ins' technique he in:: 
in introduce his opponent's assumption, slate its implications, show lhal (he implications 
arc inei moment with common I v accepted beliefs, and so sulu en i he assumption (el /) ■ .''■ ■ /■ 
syfl. I, 4, 3—7; In C/V. ■■'■■/: 1 1 .> '(.). The project! 'in in a .ire philosophical!', more interest mi:' 
Christ's two natures iniph. separate dii ierciitiac ( ! ). lint can t" o different nam res he shown 
to be compatible with one person 1 A definition of '"person" that applies to both the luim.in 
and tile divine is desiderated, which in turn calls for logical diaeresis (2). One division 
harkens back to the Categories (see In Cat. 169C-175C): 



o the hagtige (see In hag. II, 1906, p. 208, 9-209, 6): 




Mutable Immutable 



Boethius selects the iieims (substance) I rum what is common to the two systems and the 
differentiae (particular, rat tonal ) Ironi w hut separates ill cm (.<■■.), thus arriving at the defin- 
ition thai became standard in the medieval schools. The exploration of terms in chapter .» 
is to show that nature = misiii {cssinliii) and person = /lyf"*!: (.<■'.< {snhi;ii:l:ii, ef ch. 4, 2OH0, 



p. 219,265-7). Collapsing the Ui 
God is, "essence" fhciniit, sub: 
from the term 'substance', which c 
for change in the godhead; 'person' 
tical tradition. The union of naturt 
tion, as happens when water is blet 



like 






- eeii terms liocihius .if firms ihal man has, and 
substance, and person. The main difficulty stems 
be tnistakenh interpreled as implying a substrate 
.thins observes, is the term endorsed be ccclcsias- 
Christ docs not destroy the elements of compos i- 
with honey; rather, the human and divine remain 
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colhnp.iv. Tin- del.ul ul l In.- dream is meant to evoke Platu's Socrates, " ho in prison dream I 
of being ordered Co make philosophical "music" {I, 3, 6; Plato, Phacdo 60E-61B, 84E-85B; 
Crito 44A). Although Latly Philosophy's description of Boethius as enchained (I, m. 2, 25) 
may be metaphorical (c£ I, m. 4, 18; I, m. 7, 30; III, m. 10, 2; IV, m. 2, 5), there is no reason 
to regard the imprisonment as a fiction {I, 3, 3; I, 4, 36). 

The prosimctric form of the Cnufn/iitm has tended to split its ;i nil it net-. Some prefer the 
''lileiai lift," ulltii tin- pocln i>f lilt first tluvi hunks, others (Ik- philnsophi, gcneralh the 
prose nt tht fil'lli. Il is wrong, s.ivs L.hI'-. Philosnph., in break apart thai which is one (III, 
9, 4; cf. I, 1, 5; I, 3, 7), and that (lit Gv.'iii Lit in is a coherent unit v nf littrarv form and philo- 
suphitiil content is clc.irlv demonstrated bv, iiinmij other things, its philosophical puclrv 
(III, m. 9; III, m. 11; V, m. 4) and "literary" prose (II, 2/7). The prose/ poetry tension in 
but assists iht iltvi.-lii]>ii-Li.-iii nl iht argument Hunk I begins and ends " itli poelrv, whereas 
hunk \ begins iikI tiuls iviih pinst; books II through W begin with prose and tnJ 
■villi poelrv. This pattern crtalts I'unual svmnitlrv and allows ills stronger ''mtditint" ul" 
pii 1 1' ■S'/phi.. .i| jimsc gr.iiluallv tu prevail. Thtrt art signs of a ring structurt, for example. In 
iht .nil itiji.K inn, in iht pass.v_.i_- mi Fortune's wheel (II, 2, 9), uf tht discussion nf iIk nrb 
n( laic/ providence (IV, b, 15-17), in the chiastit arrangement of poems in acalalcttic 
anapestic dimeters (I, m. 5 = "Boethius"; III, m. 2/IV, m. 6 = Lady Philosophy; V, m. 3 = 
''I lin-ihius" ), and in tht ek-giac couplets to open books I and V. At the center is a unique 
pneni in hexameters (III, in. 9), an acknowledged turning point and evocation ni' Plain's 
Timaeiis (III, 9, 32f; Gruber 1978, pp 22f). The formal symmetry mirrors the philosophical 
kit a that iht divim- mind is tht huh an m rid which even ill ins; revolves (I II , m. 9, Hit, ill, 
1 2, 37; 1\ , ii, I 7). 1 1 alsn supports tht "t he-rape": iht gradual heightening o( perspective, for 
t\.implt, in ihe shift from Fortune (I— II) to fate and prnvidenet (l\ -\ ), exemplifies i Ik 
ink- I hat knowledge is according In tht powers nf tin- knowing subject, nut I he kilo" n nlijtel 
(\ , 4, 25). Ik revisiting Uu-nu-s I .nil v Philosujihi is a bit to asst-ss Ikt in le-r In tutor's progress. 

The labyrinthine (III, 12, 30) argument is driven by a single concern, as stated 
by "Boethius" in two poems of identical meter. In the first (I, m. 5) he complains of a 
'■vnrkl sjiiii hetvteen perfect order (1-241 and the ehaos nf Fortune (25 — IS), in lilt sttnnd 
(\, m. .>), of a world splil httwten incompatible "iruths" (free choice, divine foreknowl- 
edge). The second is rcallv a reprise of tht first in light ol iht iati ihat FnriuiK has in tht 
mtaiitimt been removed frnm consideration (I\, 5—/, resuming II, N), and I.ady Philoso- 
jihv's response to each brings tht observation that iht world lollows a sm^i: principle of 
governance (I, 5, 4; V, 4, 2). Her explicitly stated task is to help "Boethius" recall that the 
world is indeed divinelv ruled (I, h, 7/19; III, 12, 3), i.e., to disabuse him of the dualism. 

The question nl the Christianitv of the f !,'......' .'....'. seems lifeless lodav. The biblical allu- 
sions argue against aposiasv or paganism (e.g.. Ill, 12, 22 = Sup. .S: 1). One in fact arises in 
tniiiii-i. I inn with iht ,! rtitul.il mil '.■( i he ilia in philnM ipliii id p mb It i n \\ hi-n I ..uh. Philusnph. 
observes thai "I inel hius" has pra\ td that tht jieatt thai "rules heaven shmilJ rult the e.uih 
as well" {I, 5, 10 = I, m. 5, 46-8), she is paraphrasing Matt. 6: 10 (Klingner 1921, p 5), a 
passage which Boethius quotes at Contra Etitychen et Nestorium 8, 2000, p. 240, 766f. We need 
only compare V, 3, 33-6 and V, 6, 1-14 with De TriniMe 4 (2000, pp. 175f, 235-18) and 6 
(2<lb(i, pp. 1 .SIM, .i ol 1-5 ) lo petveh e iht tnnlinuitv of spiritual and ra lion a I I hat is so charac- 
lt ri st it nl' lint th ins: eath work invokes iht same distinction lit I" ci-n ett-rnitv and perjitluitv, 
tht saint con vi tt ion that "litre reason tiuls pr:iv it and divine grate Ik- gin. And In imjiln.ii I'-. 
placing limitations on Lady Philosophy herself (e.g., IV, 6, 38/53; V, 6, 25) Boethius reminds 
us ihai iht philosnjiln nl'tht Ciiiistii-.i.iin is not wisdom (tt. It: hjy. I, 140b, p. 7, 12—2.!; Insi. 
mus. II, 2), but a preparatory exercitalio (III, 12, 25, after Plato, Republic 435A). 
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Boethius of Dacia 

B. CARLOS BAZAN 



All]], hie h [ins ih ins of Datia has been recognized since the thirteenth century as one of the 
main representatives - together with SIGEE OF BRABANT — of "radical Aristotelian ism" and 

as one of tin print, ipal targets id Bishop Tern pier's condemnation of 1277 (I Iisclle l l| 77, 
Piche 1999, p. 243 n. 1), the information about his life and career is scarce. Results of the 
latest research on his biography {Jensen 1963; see also Opera, 1969, p. xxxiv) can be sum- 
ni a ri/ i'il as follows. 1 k- was bi nil in I > emu ark, mil in Snellen, and the dates of birth and 
death an- unknown. He was in Paris after 1262, and taught as master of arts at the 
university around 1 2 70— Ml. [ li- was nut til id hv the I nquisilion in November 1 276, as were 
Sigi-r til lirabanl, Btrnitr of Nn cllcs, and Goswin of La Chape I It, a nil lit niiv have become 
a I ) i mi in it'an priest it -,\n unknown later ilatt bttaust his works ;nv listed in ihi catalogue 
nt Stains. I lis " (irks we iv all written bi-foiv ! 2;7 (logical works around 1 27ll; w n lings mi 
ii.i tur ill philosopln a i^i u nd 12,2 ), ivliith suggtsls iliai his career as a niasu-r of arts hail toint 
to an end before 127;. Medieval catalogues and references maili- In Hotlliius himsell to his 
works allow us to inttr that the extant iiianustripts cover onlv pari of his writings (see Bib- 
1 1 ■ ■ _-. i . i p ] i v , bilo" ). Probable sunn inaiiustri]ils wtrt dtstrovtil atttr die condemnation of 
1277, and some art still to bt discovered. 

Logic and epistemology 

* li tht numerous inli-resiing logieal developments arising Irom the work ul Hotlliius ol 
I latia, we shall mention only some that have a strong impact on his conception of science 
and metaphysics. Both in his sophism Omiiis humn Jc y ■■ m- vj j .■■'.'. oV ii,' iimnuil and in his com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Topics (Opera, 1976a, p. 117ff > Boethius emphasizes that it is impos- 
sible to formulate trut propositions about nonexistent objects. Pinborg and Ebessen (ibid., 
p. xxxvii) have shown the relationship ol this principle with lloilhius' general conception 
of science and its impact on both the discussion concerning the eternitv of tht world and 
1 lit i leg ret of ntitssitv of physical laws. Their inter pre I at ion can be summiri/cil as lollows: 
tht telal ioiiship between canst and tlttct is nectssarv, provided thai the cause exists and is 
not preve tiled Irom acling bv other causes; the world has been created by a free act of the 
divine 'v III that science can neither explain nor stale as having been posited las exisling I nec- 
essarily; const i|u tin Iv scitiil iiie propositions and I a its concerning the " orld do not possess 
strict necessity because ihev refer to a stale of affairs that dots not exist nici-ssarilv. This 
leads them to conclude that "Boethius of Dacia is ahead of time on some fundamental nom- 
inalist theories" (ibid., p. xxxviii). 
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One of Boetli ius' basic c-piste-mological prim, ipks is that a specialist in anv given science 
can "demonstrate, concede, or deny something onlv in terms of the principles of that 
science" (Wippel 1987, p. 11). This leads to a "topography 11 of sciences (Piche 1999, p. 193), 
which assigns to each science ;i well-defined sphere of c pis l em ok git nl competence anil valiil- 

itv res ici tied to what is rational I \ demonstrable [rum its print ipk-s. A particular science lias 
nothing to say about things that fall beyond its sphere of epistemological competence; 
I:<nr.:v,:i\ it "sin mid denv anv truth which it c;in neither establish nor know from its prinei- 
pk-s it it is con Ira rv ti> its principles ;iikI d est oh s (he science" ( 1 l -'7hb, Lie ,-ft - f . , p. SI; see also 
Putallaz and Imbach 1999, pp 95-8). Boethius is a strong defender of the autonomy of 
phili'S'iph'-. and liiidcitool, riu- projeti ul "sjvni;" (s,:/; ,:.'.■) iIk- vuliilili ul whal the philoso- 
jilu-i's have concluded in the tight of their principles, cspcciallv "hen thev contradict ihe 
truths of Christian revelation. I listorians agree todav that neither liocthius nor Sigcr, or for 
lhal maltcr anv uf the so-called radical Aristotelians, ever defended the absurdity of a 
"dim hie truth," as liisliup Tern pier accused them of doing, To clarif v this point, as well as 
1 J ■ ■ e L 1 1 i ti s ' com epl inn ul ihv relationship between si.ieiii.es and laiih, it is neeess;ii , \ tu 
i position concerning the eternity uf the world (developed in his treatise Dc 
■:■ ir.iiuJi) and his doctrine on human happiness (presented in his />. sitwmii hmn). 
Literal quotations are taken from \\ ippel's translation of these works. 



The eternity of the world 

The doctrine concerning spheres ol cpislcmnlogieal competence determines the method- 
o log it ill dil I civile cs h el ween the various sciences lhal e\ amine this problem. The first sphere- 
is Huh oi ph'.sies or "natural" philusophi, as comeiu.-d historicallv bv Aristotle The prin 
eipk Irom which it demonstrates its conclusions is nature. But nature (pi:.— ) produces 
only by way of generation, which presupposes mailer alrciuh existing; in other words, 
physics presupposes being. The absolute pushing uf being (i;v<;,'jiij;) falls beyond its 
sphere of I. no'v ledge. \\ it hin llie perspective of generation 11 is impossible to postulate an 
absolute beginning ol motion ur that a first motion began to be insofar as by definition am 
mulion is preceded bi a prior one. From these principles, A ristullc cum hided in book \ III 
of his Pliysitf that the world is eternal. This proposition is valid only in reference to the 
pMiKiplcs i if natural causalitv from " hich it has been inferred, i.e. , its truth holds onlv <::!' 
■/•in, /iliinii. I luwever, since the workl has been produced bv the creative causaliiv ol ihe Firsl 
Cause, which the natural philosopher is "unable tu studv," the same proposition should be 
eons iik- red "false when it is I a ken without qualification" ( l'-'7ob, IX- ,/cl., p. 52), i.e., if it is 
lal-.eii absoluteh hr/'.w' :'■'(,', ) as vnliil bevoiid the scope of ihe natural principles Irom 'vhieh 
it derives. The principles of mathcmalks ('which includes astronomv) do nut allow one 
to conclude that the world began in be either. But in nu-taph'sks liocthius was a "crea- 
tionist" (Van Steenberghen 1966, p. 408); the metaphysician can demonstrate by rational 
means the contingent v of the world and consequent Iv the existence ul a Firsl Cause ul being, 
although he cannot demolish ale bv rational means "that the world is not coercrnal with l he- 
divine will 11 (1976b.De art., p. 54), nor can he demonstrate that the world is eternal (p. 55). 
Indeed, in order to do so, the metapln sitian "ould need lo penetrate the intention of the 
divine w III anil to assign such power to human reason "ould be not only a figment of the 
imagination, but also "akin to madness": "From whence does this reasoning come to man, 
by which he might perfectly investigate the divine will?" (ibid). As in the case of Siger of 
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Brabant (1972, p. 7), the absolute transcendence of the dmne will is the final limit of human 
knowledge. 

Under these circumstances, what is the relationship hctwcin faith and reason? Given that 

1 lit conclusions ni ;! p ;« I' r li_ Ll I .» ]■ Science dl'c ;llw;l\ S relative [i. (lit pi'illl ipleS from ii 111,.] I I In.'-. 

have he en inferred (truth <■:, mm' mi: ■/:>:,< ), lliev ill i^ 111 mil coincide necessarily with ahsolute 
truth (milh .<; n.-V'/.v.'.'ci'). We have seen that, in the ease of phvsics, (he philosopher, ''taking 
into account unlv I'he powers of natural ciuises," concludes necessarily that the ".oriel is 
eternal, whereas ( .hrisl ian lailh, "taking into account ;i cause which is higher than ualure 
lv. 'Us ill. K 1 he '■>. ' !i- Ill >. on hi he;; in In he." Fur hi <n.-t hi us I'he Inn "do nut contradict nnc an oilier 
in :inv way," because the natural philosopher state his conclusion as valid only within a 
sphere determined bv premisses that restrict its scope'. To see here a doctrine of "double 
truth" would require pun in;; both o inclusions ;il the same lev el ami considering them true 
in the same respect, falling thus into a IdtLuiit y:imulmi: ,/ii/J el siinfi/iiiter |de Libera 1941, 
p. 371; cf. Aristode, De soph, eleneti. XXV). Historians agree that Boethius did not propose 
a theory of double truth and that the Condemnation ot 127, niisinterprelcd his epistemol- 
ngv, which in tact is respectful ui Christian faith (though questions remain with respect to 
the place and value that Boethius assigns to theology). 



Human happiness 

In his treatise Oil the Supreme Good (De summa bono), Boethius defines, in the spirit of 

A r is mile's A u mint i hi tin Ij/nes, and in (he light ui natural reason, the supreme in mil capable 
of ensuring perfect human happiness. As a philosopher, his task is conceived as a purelv 
rational inquiry (cpistcniolngical limit) concerning the good that is possible and propor- 
tionate to human nature (ontological limit). In principle his inquire excludes, without 
ileii'-. ing ii, the pcrspci m c ni faith, iiiiii.li tends inwards ,i |vr]n t other-word!', happiness 
achieved with the help of divine grace (Piche 1999, p. 244). For Boethius, the supreme good 
of a hum. in being '"should lie his in Kims ol his highest pnw ei ■" ( 1 9 i hh, S Hir.hu> I-'ui-h, p. 27), 
which is reason and in teller i (spi.-i. illative and practical ). M an's supreme gnu J a nil the "verv 
essence nl the good life or 1 he luppi life" ( I ll .N ,-, ji '.) consists m "Lnoii in;;' I he true, doing 
the good and taking delight in both" ( 197dh, Sninmn i>"i:n, p. 29). Contrary to what the Con- 
demn,! lion of 127; Seems to suggest, '"radical" Arislolcli.ins like Boethius were opposed to 
a life of sense pleasures and favored instead an intellectual cudaimenism centered on the 
pursuit of theoretical and practical wisdom. (Quoting Aristotle, liocthius reminds us the 
in I el lect is "that uliu Ii is divine in man. For if there is an v thing divine in man, it is right 
for it to be the intellect " dh'd.,p. 28). According to Aristotle's Metuphysies, it is because the 
ohiect known gives delight to the one who knows, that the first intellect iCiod) enjoys the 
most pie a surah I. I i . I'.- d, ■ iting his life to the knowledge of truth and the practice of good, 
and finding delight in doing so, human beings achieve ihe kind of happiness ihat is pro- 
portionate to ihen nature :\nd get as close In f.iod .is possible in this lift. This hap]! 1 , life is 
l he givalcsl good ''whieh man can receive from God and which Ciod can give to man in this 
life"; and lioethius adds: "Me who shares more perfectly in thai happiness which reason 
tells us is possible Im man in til is I he dr.tii s closer in that happiness ", Inch we ex peel in the 
life In come on the aulhnritv of t.iith" (ihid., p. 24). An cpistcmolngkal parallelism can be 
established between De aeternitale mundi and De summo bono (de Libera 1997, p. 439). Philo- 
suphical el hies is concerned only wiih the good and tile kind ni happiness that humans tan 
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achieve as a tvsult ni their natural powers (which have hcen yi vcji ri> them hv God in the 
act [if creation); but it is not concerned with tin ltiu.~lti.-sl kind of h;i|ipiness (hc.iliiude) thai 
God could grant liv grace uml thnt humans could expect mi tin- authority of faith. The 
!.-■..] li ■ v :i kj'i..i- 1'. rvii-ii hap p imss and the practice of intellectual and moral virtues is an 
A nsioK-lian thesis; tin' iik'ii of a progressive spirituali/ation ul man through nn ascetic 
intellectual life comes from ALFARABI, AVICENNA, and AVEREOES (Bianchi 1 990, p. 1 55). Against 



the Christian conception that a human being is unable 
without the help nt grace, u» in;; to original sin, Boetl 
moral perfection can be achieved by the practice of i 
1999, pp. 249-50). This medieval version of Pelagi; 

li ot-t hi us iv ns targeted in the Co nil em nation of 1277. 

But that was not the only reason. Boethius stated n 
in its own field, but ah 
As intellectual hi]" pint 



reach moral perfect io 
is reaffirms the "paga: 
■■llcctual and moral vii 
ism was one of the r 



in this life 
idea thai 
les (Piche 



nul uiih. I lie mill mi mi ~ ■ '! ]~ hi]' 'Suplr-. 
aperiority of the i~hilnsopliie.il life over other kinds of lives, 
portion al to the clignil" of the object known, the philosopher 



enjovs the highesi possible h.ip|iincss, devoted as he 
of the universe. The confluence of the highest activ 

Illy.lnSi iil~.ji-i.-l ni i.i i|Helll]'l.ll iull (God -JilllS illilti) s 

etijoved In philosophers, which in turn defines a tie' 

1986, pp. 37-9). The contemplation of God leads 

iv. 'liny ih ill all goods conic to him I mm this first prir 

as they arc preserved by this first principle, is mi 

principle 11 (1976b, Summo bono, p 35). That is why "the philosophe 

to live, and according to natural order" (ibid., p. 32), and, consequ. 



i to contemplating the highest causes 
y (understanding —finis quo) and the 
aires the superiority of the happiness 
attitude in moral philosophy (Celano 
i the love of God: "the philosopher, 
pie and are preserved for him insofar 
ed to the greatest love for this first 

has acquired the 



best and ultimate end of hi 
philosophy, Boethius g: 
1987, p. 8) to the di 
ologian), which might be coi 
in Dc aetertiitatc mnndi, Boel 
way to happiness in this 1 
afterlife, through faith. Hon 
required by his epistcmolog 
consideration principles tha 



life 11 (ibid., p. 35). By "hyper-valuing" (Piche 1999, p. 260) 

the impression of favoring a "philosup h ic.il imperialism" (\\ ippel 
of other kinds of life (that of the saint, or the mystic, or the the- 
n siilc red higher hi ihe religions believer. [ inked, as was the case 
thius seems to leave no room for theology in /.), smiumi buna: the 
life passes through philosophy; the way to happiness in the 
■ i-vcr, liocihius' pliiiosojihic.il humanism is itui c\elusi\ i- and is 
s contrary to the rational nature of philosophy to take into 
beyond the scope of the discipline \\ ithin this epistemo- 



logical framework, his position 
Steenberghen 1966, p 404). As to h 
tion" {Gilson 1954, p. 401). 
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patible with Christian beliefs (Van 
'they escape historical investiga- 
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Bonaventure 

ANDREAS SPEER 



e (b. 1217; il. 1274) - li kf must oi the greatest speculative thinkers during the 
Middle Ages such us AI.BERTUS MAGNUS, THOMAS AQUINAS, or JOHN DUNS SCOTUS - thought 
■ it himself as a theologian. Qui »t speak therefore ul' Ij. >n;i veil tin ■.■'s philosophy or is such 
;in idea nothing' more (hun ;i modern hi-rmi-netitital Inncv? Ktieniic (.iilson in iharacti-n/- 

illg 1 !oll:r. t II Hll'c's pllilosuplli :1S Dill' of till.' gTc.lltSl SV utilises of Christ 1:1 II thought, ilt n its 

thai this philosophic would appear in he philosophical nt nil, if o tit- accepts the Aristotelian 
Qrgmion as the sole criterion of truth " itli respect to philosuphleal quest iuns (Gilson 1924, 
pp. 387, 396). But is this true? 

When Bonaventure — who was burn us Johannes Kidan/a in Ihignoivgio, n little town near 
Orvicto, and died at Lyon during the fourth session of the ecumenical council there — 
tillered the universilv of Paris around 12.1-\ (he curriculum of the arts facultv njs ulrt-uilv 
mi nil- 1 eil ill lei 1 (lie A risloielluii corpus. In this intellectual context, the question of the stains 
nt philosophy beennie enieinl cspeeiallv v:<-ii-i:s the attempt to establish the'ologv as a 
silence i ■ .■[!' >w m;_ (he A risi i neli ; i ii model ul n scientific discipline. More prtcistlv, the 
A ristntilian concept ot wisdom taken ns the highest se it-nee, which deals with the firs I causes 
and the firsl principled, prompts the question of whether science can be culled wisdom In 
the proper si-nsi: lirst philosophi, i.e. , melnphvsics or ihe kind ot th to log i bused on i\-\ e- 
latioit, "hich is therelorc directive ot other sciences. Il'one does not want to follow in this 
context the Augtisiiitiaii model oi (Juistian wisdom (',/.,, ,', .-i:,/ ,/,r.>,'.,, ■;,■,,■ I. then ihe question 
ot ihe Inundulioii ul knowledge is at the very center of even' attempl to establish philoso- 
phy as an autonomous discipline. 

This was exactly the icav in " hich Ilonin eiitttre, Inter the seventh general minister of the 
h i- :inc is,, nn old i- 1, pivseiils I he question oi the eon tiihu lion oi phiiosuphi io (he foundation 
ot kilo" ledge in one of his enrlv universitv [realises from Paris n round 12^4. In the begin- 
ning of his /.),■.< /ifi.'i'i/ ihicstiniis m: '/it Mvsh'iy «/ ,'/.v Trinity he points out the conditions. In 
addition to the possession of divine grace, necessary for the stitdv of the Trinity. A first 
co n tlit ion is what iionaveiuui'c tails I he 'To tin ill lion oi ten. nil kilo" led lit." A second is the 
''inundation oi knowledge hv Inlth" (.1 /)■'.,-. 'Din., pro I., <.ipa\t \, 45 ah). In ml rod ut ing these 
to n tlit ions, 11 on a: tntuiv raises tht question concerning whul these ton nil at ions are and how 
thev can be examined. This twofold distinction concerning the foundation ol knowledge 
evokes the distinction between philosophical knowledge I hat ilea Is with a know ledge ot l lie- 
truth that can be characterized ns "certain knowing," anil theological knowledge, which 
provides a knowledge of truth that is worthy of belief bv "pious knowing" {Dun. Spir. IV, 
5, Opiiii \ , 474b). lionav enttire dtfnit-s philosophy's role vcrv tlearlv and It follows from his 
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ideas about itnaiiii;. Philosophy undertakes im k'ss than tu disclose the foundation ul ;ill 
know It-dp t- Suit e i In [>li is; v requires a firm foundation fur ce-rlainlv, ii follows that theolugv 
in i . : ' |li .|i.s !■■.!.... j na lysis (.l/ys. Tin:. 1,1, Opera V, 45 a). 

This opining nl a disputed question, which mats an issue at the very heart of 
(Jiristian ihcolopy, coukl be taken as :\ first clarification ol' the question of the status of 
1 1:1 'I v.-li Ii ill i uire is 1 1 mkiii^ I'll' I hi- pin per Icauiiv ui the philusupliii.il] approach tu 
riahli lli.il i i-iii.iirix unquestioned from within a thi.-uluiiii.al (ramewurk and dues not serve 
niirrh as a pari ■)• a (Ihrislian pedagn;;v leading to true wisdom. This first sketeli uf 
linnaveiilurt miphl lie surprising if one takes the standard view of Bonaeenturc as a majur 
ligure id so tailed Augustinianism and even more as an anti-A rislutelian (see Spier l ou 7, 
pp 2i V) \\ Ink- 'jiili-Arislotelian' lacks auv differentiation and must lie generally judged 
as in uir reel, ■Augustinianism' needs [in 1 1 her clanlicaliun. \\ hat is the connect inn of illumi- 
nation — one of the main doctrines enmnionlv ascribed In Augustinianism — and certitude 
in l'inn'.lin;_ knowledge, ii une understands ilium in.il lull nut uulv as a theological doctrine 
but also as posing an cpistcmolnpcnl problem — one that in the thirteenth eenlurv was 
seriously rethought and refurmulated ii.<-ii--,:s the Aristutelian epistemology? 

Pivotal for the question ul certainty in knuwlcdgc is the lourlh qiiestiun uf his Disputed 
Questions ui: ll:,: K iiu ivL -dp ■ »/' Chris!, which he undertook shortly after inception as an 
m'dinaiw master ai Paris in the beginning ol' 1254: "Is what is known bv us with eertaintv 
know n in the eternal Ideas themselves?" Ilnnavi-nl tu e distinguishes i hi.- (w n conditions lui 
all eertain knuw ledge: an inlalhbilitv nil the pari uf the subject and in immulahilin un the 
part of the object {Si. Chi:, q. 4c, Opera Y, 2.»b). "I' he question uperative here is this: I I un- 
cart one know with certainly whal sumething is? Bunaventure's answer follows Aristotle: bv 
know in;.; ii iumpk-leh, that is, under the cundiliuns thai euver buih the objecl known anil 
the subject {Chi. mag. 6, Opera V, 568b-569a). But how can this requirement be met? In 
whal lulluw s I disitiss thii.-i.- approaches tu this pi' 'bli-m, w hit h concern tin- undcrsiaiidin;; 
of: (a) the eternal reason or standard (nilin iteleniii), (hi illumination (li'mtuiiiitiii), and (c) 
analysis {reductio). 

(a ) -\ first appmach eont ems hi ■" the ■■■■■■■■ ..■ .1.:n:i/ must he conceived. At the beginning 
of his response in his fourth Disputed Question on the Knowledge of Christ, Bonaventure 

discusses two positions, both of w hieh he to its id i- is inadequate a nil e none' his. It is nut the 
ease ill. ll .. ertain knuw leiliii- e.ut e\is( uiil\ in I he miilligihlc '-vm Id ui eternal proton pes, nor 
can one speak merely of the "influence" of the eternal standard (:;it:n ii.:i.:i/:,i) mi In i man 
knowing. The nitm iieteiua serves as a kind uf eternal standard, wiiliuut it being the case, 
however, that it can ever be attained in its fullest sense (Sc. Chi:, q. 4c, Opera V, 22b-23a). 
Hut .. real ed truth it ■.■■.'■:. ,■-, ■.■',:) is nut nu-rch u iieh.'ui livable, u is i.uii hang cable as a ,. mi se- 
quence of a I'liundaliunal condition. Bona: cntnre thus seeks a third wav between the two 
rejected positions: "In order to achieve with necessity a knowledge that lavs claim to cer- 
lainn, one seeks an eternal slandard lor guidance and ilirectiun, not [for usej bv itself and 
in its perfect clarity, hut together with a created standard, and in such a way that it is to 
some decree glimpsed by us even in our state of imperfection" (ibid., 2.>h). '1 his eli-rnal 
standard is the iirs iietei::,:, the eternal creative art, in which thing's are considered accord- 
ing to their conceptual and specific mode of existence, that is, insofar as each constitutes a 
trace, an image or a similitude (ibid., 24a). 

From this point of view, linnavc-nlurc must reject the extreme positions cited in the begin- 
ning, for thev ultimate! 1 , lead tu skeptical problems anil the conclusion that "une can know 
absolutely nothing" (ibid., 2.1 a I Bcvnnd the a priori n 
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1'illiiv. ing (Ik- term i no log i "I' tht- l : 'ii)!i , niir Aihilytwf - an inductive moment is indispensable 
for rhi' ;iir;iiiniK-nl ni l.nn" ledge. In order to know, the intellect must not onlv turn itscll 
loward the denial standards (ni!ii:iii. , s ll■.^!■:■n■^ih^), hill it must also proceed Ii v using esseiKes 
abstracted fnmi experience (ihiil., 24b). I ti this context the divine ideas arc nut the dirc-cl 
object ill' hum an knowledge, nor something " e van perceive, hut rather ill a I through " hnse 
inlluciicc n attain certainty The ideas, which serve as the "standard <>l knowledge" {i\tlin 
[ogttoscemti) insofar as tliev van be g rasped at all hv the human in tell eel, can only be grasped 
hv ii reflexivelv. As formal principles of knowing, ihev lirsl guarantee eertaintv tin the pari 
of both the objects and the subjects of knowledge, bill the specifying pi'o]"ierties and the 
malt-rial principles require experience (ibid., 2.ib-24a; / St'tit., d. 35, a. 1, q. 3c, Ofii'ni I, 
608a). 

(b) A seciind approach leads in the doclrinc of ilium inat inn, which alio" s liuiiiii enlure to 
develop an episremology rooted in cxcmplarism and the theorv ul ideas. In order to illus- 
trate this, Bonaventure takes over from AUGUSTINE the example of the godless person who 
i.-,\n think of a concept like eternity and judge rightly regarding rules nt practical hying 
because the cause ol ihe pagan's knowledge lies within inks "ih.it .uv written down in ihe 
book of that light which is called Truth" (St: Chi., q. 4c, Opera V, 23b). These rules are 
obviously in ioi'Lc quite independently ol mistakes nil the part o] the kiln", ei'. Illumination 
thus stresses ilie nun-empirical origin nt j udgnit-nfs. Not all human knowledge has iis n rig in 
in experience or can all be taken as the outcome of a process of abstraction. Although 
1 i!iiu\ eiii ure stipulates thai lor I he pussession nt pcrlct I I: iin'.v ledge I here is a need to n no- 
things back "to an allogclher unchangeable and ii\ed truth as well as to an altogether infal- 
lible ligln" (ibkk, 2.ili), the influence nt the light t.-.u\ nevertheless no! be seen is ha' ing a 
general applic.iritin. This divine hghl is nut a cause ol \\ eallh, I lona vein ure maintains, in t hi.- 
same way thai it is a cause of knowledge. At the same time, the lighi oi illumination should 
not be seen exclusively as exccptinnal or special, as it all knowledge Mere infused and no 
kilo" U-dge were acquired or innate (ibid., 23;ih). 1 lie t-pisteinnlogical prnhlem in the ihenrv 
■ .■I ill 1 urn nation thus becomes especially pronounced "hen focused on the indb idual subject 
Ho 11 a \ en lure elaborates on the prnhlem of the cnoperalinn ol the ill fallible light ol truth by 
ilisi 111.-. rushing c.nviulh ber.veeii ,1 cie.ilcd standard (.■■„■■,' ,<■ ,■■•;...■!,/ > and ini eler11.1l standard 
(i'iiI/ii ,-ir;i77i.i), bet" cell the light ol the creature (/h.v iit'-.i'i/i.u) and ihe inlallihle lighl (/■'i.v 
.■'i,'/.. ■.■'.'■■,':■ ,■/,■< ), ut between created wisdom ('>,7/>.vi,' ,',',( ,-;v./,',7 ) and uncreated wisdom (.t,-f/\vi,',',v 

For the latter question, trealed in the hi ill ..I ispuied quest ion mi ihe knowledge of Christ, 

1 lie point oi de pa rlu re is again ihe question nt the certainly ol knowledge, 'v hich is crucial 
for llonm eiilurc's thought. In a first step he distinguishes certain knowledge (:n,[i:i: ilin 
.'i'i liliu/uiiiiis I from sapiential kiln" ledge (r»^7:.- , .'.''i «.// : -,'i '.«!■■».■'.■'.(). Ihe distinction follows the 
manner of ihe influence and presence ol ihe supreme hghl ol I nil h on knn'v ledge that lavs 
claim to ccrlainlv. A merely general influence, without the immediate presence of that light, 
is as ohviouslv insufh'cic-nl as iis mere presence whhoui the possibility ot j\\ immediate 
influence (Sc. Ckr., q. 5c, Opera V, 29b). But if we know with certainty only when we com- 
prehend all 1 he con till inns of knowledge and possess wisdom, ho" can the created soul come 
lo any certain kno" ledge without supposing thai such knowledge is attained exclusively in 
the slate of perfect inn' 1 1 11111 an knowledge, striving alter eertaintv, must 1 lie re fore have the 
ability to extend to that uncreated toiintiinlikc wisdom I .'.i/ViV: ,'.■■,/ /m:t :i/i<), "hich itself can 
be reached onh bv a godlike and. because ol lint, an upliilcd and suitable intellect liiil 
therefore lliis "forming, enabling, and uplifting principle" must in a way be proportionate 
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and inherent. Tin.- manner in which ills 1 crcalcd intellect can piii'tifijiiiu- in tin- uncreated 
■■vis J din in this lift (.'I: <i,iln , Mr) is created wisdom (s.if'iini:-.! , iY.7?!f ) I ibid. , 2 L 'b ). 

(c) The key- word ol mir third approach, i i ;/.'/, 7. ■'■■■ (w It it li 1 will ir^nsLiK- h\ 'anal 1 , sis' I musl 
mil be understood in a purch I cell 11 leal nr [nrmal sense. \lorcm it, hi Bi 1 11 avent lire's vt iin.-i.-pl 
ui iiinaphvsics, analvsis {twlnttui) is in a certain respect the compliment <if illumination 
(:lhii)!!i!ii!in). One wav to be moved inlcllcclualb is in be ninved bv what Bona: cnture calls 
"spknu.il radiation"; its complement is to be "reduced or led buck tu the highest" {Hex. I, 
17, Openi \, 332b). Again, one recognizes Biinavdiruiv's cpislcmnlogical approach, his 
a nab. sis 11I the concepts ;ind ot utu! erst. Hiding in order to disclose (he nictaphvsical consti- 
tution of beings. In the first honk of his Cmiii/iiUlitiy mi I In: S.:ii!t : /ii\ : s, Bonaventure distin- 
guishes the receiving intellect {in!i , //<. , -;ltts ttppi\i/.:n<L , i:s) from the analv/ing intellecl 
(■■/.■■ j'.//. tins fisuhciif I. 

The intellect docs not proceed bv simplv accumulating data, adding one item of infor- 
mation to another. Instead, it regards the essence ol beings, which is to sav, it undcrstinds 
etlects together '.vil h 1 1 it- i i 1 under h ing causes. Thus, the intellecl no longer perceives 1 single 
thing but, rather, understands how beings are interconnecled and related lo their comrnon 
goal (/ S.:n!., d. 28, dub. 1, OpcTii I, 5114a). \\ ith reference to a full and certain undcrst. Hid- 
ing of 11 single being, leJinliii means that we must understand this not onlv in ilscll (11: <■. '), 
nor as it is in the mind (/» anima), but also and espcciallv insofar 11 is in the eternal 
standard (in arte aeterna), also known as the eternal creative art (Sc. Chr., q. 4c, Opera V, 
IMi— 24a ). There lore, liiii anah sis leads noi onlv to a '"common" goal but In the ''first" one. 
It the anahsis of the intellect acluallv proceeds to its verv end, then perceiving being as 
the first common concept and its general ITanscciidcnlal modes, the "conditions of being" 
(, nun 1 !! tcHiS ■:i;!:i) cannoi conclude the analvsis. 'I he reason is that this anah sis onlv kids as 
a first step ( related to the nature of a vestige) to a pa r lieu I a r being - the e\ triimein.il he in;; 
of the things i'.v.'i"if W'i.s - which is mixed "ith pole una lit v a 11 el therefore limited, or as a second 
step i I'elated lo the ii.il tire ol an image) io an analogous being - the nuramciilal being ..■..'■ ..■ 
litis - "that has the least of act because it least exists." Such analvsis would onlv be incom- 
plete (s■:tl:'.■p/■■■|:t■). "It remains, therefore," lionaveiiturc concludes, "that the being which we 
are considering is the divine being 11 (Ilin. V, 3, Optra V, 308b-309a). The divine being - the 
being in its real first tu-ss and purilv "hich is absolulelv certain and cannot be ilioughl noi 
to be — is the first known {piniiuiii tn^n-tnn:), and serves as an a priori condition ol lit i man 
understanding (ibid., 308b; Hex. X, 6, Opera V, 37Sa). 

In the third chapter of his treatise The Journey of the Mind to God, Bonaventure gives a further 
argument concerning the full analvsis iiisnin/ni plii'tt). '1 he point of departure is again the 
understanding ot being. Since being can be understood as diminished or as complete, as 
impelled or as perfect, as in potency or in act, etc., and since '"privations and defects can in 
n o \\ J\ be know n except ihr 'ir_h something posit \\ e," he com in ties, re (erring to AVERROES, 

therefore our intellecl Joes not make a hill and ultimate anah sis ol am. single dialed being 
unless it is aided In a knowledge ol the musl puiv, most adual, most complete and absolute 
being, w liich is being tin i]ii.i lifted and eleinal, and in « lioni are I lie essences of all things in 
their purity. For how could the intellect know tli.it a specific being is delect he and incomplete 
if it had no knowledge of the Being that is free from all defect? (I tin. Ill, 3, Opnti V, 304a) 

The full and complete understanding ol the I'ullv anih/ing intellecl (wwl/ectus plcne 

.'V.f'inTYA'j) includes in it 1 111 1 v I, now ledge ol an eler nil being as ihe end ol I he resolving Intel- 
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lect, i.e., a being I ha I possesses the reasons (i ■it-niii^) (if all lit- i tigs in its puritv, but also the 
a ware tics', lli.il nothing i_-.ui lit known without ret erring in l In- ili Miii- In- in ii- as l lit first know u, 
i.e., without grasping thi' m-cessarv causal relation expressed hv truth ami good lies'. (// 
Sent., d. 1, p. 2, dub. 2, Opera II, 52a; see Speer 1999, pp. 115ff and 122). 

The epistemo log teal Inundation ul know ledge is closclv related to Bonnven aire's Under- 
Standing n! IIK-Ellplr-. si..-. Jlli.l vil.e Versa. I 1 1.- gilts :l definition ul 'A ll ;) i :1 I I lit Hill Jpln sil. S 

iiiiisl he about in the first collation of his MifM! mi the Six Diiys. This was ;i series uf 
publk sermons delivered in Puis in .April anJ Mav uf 12i.*, '.vlneh relied the condem na- 
tion of December 10, 1270 {Van Steenberghen 1991, pp. 411-21), before he became 
Cardinal Bishop of Albano. With the phrase "this is our entire metaphysics" (haec est tola 
nostra metaphysttii), he introduces a neat list of tuples delineating the proper field of study. 
The topics included are: emanation {■■liu/iiatui), cvcmplaritv (',.V:'. , . , / l /,Ji;,',vi), and consumma- 

I it .11 i.;i:.<!!ii:-ii:-ii.:i'), hv i.\liith he means being ''illitmmaii.-d hi- ihe spiritual radiamui 11114! 
reduced to the highest" (Hex. 1, 17, Opera V, 332b). This, taken together with the first 
elaboration of ihe si si em 11 tic problems in here lit in I he duel tine uf illumination pointed out 
at 1 he begin ning, is a class ie expression ui in cxcmplaristn mclaphvsies. hxcmplarism nie.iiis, 
as we can read in ROBERT GROSSETESTE'S On Truth (De veritale), a twofold reading of reality, 
a twofold km ".vlng ul things: one, know lug uf ihlngs in themselves {in it ); ihe other, knowing 
lliem in their e\eniplarili and likeness {-a e.\\ii;t-.!<tn ve/ stmi'itnJ:!!-:). Because the e\em plat's 
essence has greater elariiv, all being is undcrsloud in a more noble, clear, and lucid manner 
when it is understood in its exemplarity and likeness (in Baur 1912, p 142, 9-12). 

Bonaventure draivs several consi-e|iicnccs from his metaphysical principles, some of 
which w e have alreai.lv discussed. Thcv mav be summarized in tour points: 1 11 particular he 
claims III thai ihe existence 4 it (ruth can never be denied because without truth, nothing 
can be considered or understood (Hex. I, 13, Opera V, 331b); (2) to know something, in the 
strict sense of the term, is to understand it with certain rv (for lion a venture, this means to 

II ndei stand it bv means 4 if, or in relationship to, .111 immutable truth) (ibid. I; (.') he argues 
for a metaphysical parallelism, i.e., the intelligibilitv of things corresponds to their onto- 
lugieal structure, and vice versa (ibid.); and tinallv (4), as we have alrcadv seen, ihe mind's 
I ir si concept is the 4 lb. ine being ( .-.■■■■■ ■ -!.:■■. ':■'}, insofar as the divine being serves as an a priori 
condition for the entire possihilitv uf knowing {Hex. X, b. Opera \, 37Na). We might call 
these basic teachings, following Romano Guardini, "system-constituting'' elements of 
1 iunai eiiluie's ihuughl ((.iuarilini 19*i4). Each of them is important for an accurate- 
reconstruction of his thought. 

Although exemplar ism in the Augusliiiian tradition is dceplv related to theology, one 
should note that for Bonaventure the starling point in the episleinological order is not 
1 heohigical. Moreover, the need for a seen ml reading til realilv follows on the one hand from 
the necessity of an immutable and incorruplible lutmdaliun ul' knowledge, if knowledge 
is to attain certain tv, and on the other hand from ihe insight into the limitalinn ami muta- 
bilitv uf our knowledge ivhen the object known is corruptible ami the knoning sttbjecl 
is fallible 'I his niululd approach tu the question of the ee-rt.iintv ul kilo" ledge giies 
1 iuii, si e ul lire's lAi-mplansm its specific shape. The leading quest inn is huiv can one undcr- 
siand sonieihing with cert aim 1, and how can (here be a true demonstration thai brings tunh 
kmiw I e due, i.e., knowledge til a singular object? The ideas in liuiiavetiture are principles of 
knowing, nut the objects known; they cannot be grasped by us without an inductive 

element ul experience and SellSe-pefcepliuil, and then ollh lelleMVelv. So, the wav 111 wlliell 

1 iunai i-iiiure makes the question of certaiim In know ledge the point of departure in their 
e|'isierri4ilogieal analvses, brings Aristotle and Augustine together. There is obviouslv an 
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intrinsic philosophic;)! interest in the Ion nihil iun of know ledge lli;il needs further clarifica- 
tion with respect tii tile understanding of the singular ;is "ell as tin- attainment of the 

]>[ iikipk"; 

1 am ■-: 1 1 ■ i.-- : S i ] 1 il llns philuSupllical inkiest because ill] 1 lluliavenlUle llie Ljllk-StHill ol llie 

foundation ul knowledge is niainlv related in natural reason and natural cognition (itititt: it lis 
(•iimtt in). This is even true for thk' qucsliun of illumination, which en com passes not only 
knowledge ill principles bin also ul' thk- archctvpal work!. Without knowing the scope of 
natural reason, one cannot acctiralclv speak about grace (see _S':. Clti., c|. 4c, pi lit \ , 2.! ah). 
For Ijonaveminv, ihis k]iU'Stion becomes pivotal. He, in this way, reflects the intellectual 
.'i til' 'Sphere of l lie ill I ]■ tee nlh ceil 111 t'v. A run nil the miJJIe of this cell til rv, this atinosphi.-i e 
became inerc.isingb dominated bv the debate concerning the relation of philosophy unci 
thcologv Tin- it- vis their understanding ol true wisdom. 

Fui 1 [ioiiiii eiiture, philosupliv is associated villi the light of natural reason (lumen 
naturale). In the fourth collation of On the Six Days - the one bearing on the first vision of 
1 he n a una I light - lie gr. es a di wsiuii ol philusopln. based on the three primarv ravs of the 
light of the first and highest truth, a truth that can neither be denied nor viewed as nonex- 
istent (Hex. IV, 1-2, Opera V, 357b). This model of the three-fold truth- the truth of beings 
(ventits lerttni), moral truth (ventits inmttin), and the truth of language iverttits vacum) — 
covers the t radii iuii.il divisions of philosupliv anil Serves as a model for the scope of philo- 
supliii a I know led lie founded on reason and acquired wisdom (He v. I\ . '-.!, i if;. :;/ \ , ,i4'!;ih; 
Speer I*)??, pp. 4+ff). But in his On the Six Days the determination of the extent of philo- 
suphiial kiiu'A ledge points to a tuiiikimeiilal episiemoluuik.il critique. This l r i 1" i e] i i e holds 
especiallv tor llie knowledge- that is founded on reason alone, but also for the possililliiv ol 
a perfect comprehension of the highest truth on the basis of an acquired and, therefore, 
created wisdom. "Philosophers offered these nine sciences and gave examples ol them," so 
lion;n eiil lire eoiik links, and ihev promised a ten lb I Hex. \ , 22, ' Ipei.i \ , .IS 7b, Hex . I\ , 1 , 
Opeiei \, .14 1 -);!). "'Ihev sought to reach wisdom, and truth was leading them: and thev 
promised to give wisdom, that is, beatitude, that is, an intellect in possession of its goal" 
(Hex. V, 22, Opetii \ , ,o7b). But "passing from knowledge to wisdom is not assured" {Hex. 
Xl\, .!, Opera V, 42l)b). Thus, it is philosophy's incompetence to direct man towards his 
linal goal, i.e. Inwards happiness, thai defines its limitation. This practical limit has a 
llieoielie.il implication, which ciiec-riis the onl\ undeniable place toi philosnpln, il mie 
refers to the beginning of the Disp/t ,'■:,/ iJ ties I tuns mi the Mystery ul the 7 litt/ty: the disclos- 
ing of the foundation of all know ledge (I ()■■.(. Tiin. 1,1, Opera V, 45a). 

The philosophical and nu-laphv steal cril ieism, w hi eh becomes e\ idem in the late Parisian 
sermons or collations (Collationes) On the Ten Commandments (1267), On the Seven Gifts of 
ill-: Hal;- Sp-n it i 12')iS), and in particular ' >u ■'/■', .'■■a l),iy.s ( 1 2 /.i), articulates nothing but phi- 
lusophv's lim nation in inn ni ering llie foundation ol 1 hi cei la inn ol l. no v. ledge Pink 'Suph\ 
is ihe wav tool her know ledge, not the goal; "whoever comes to suiv there, falls into darkness" 
(Don. Spir. IV, 12, Opera V, 476a). In Bonaventure, the critical attitude of the Augustinian 
episiemologv with respect to natural hitman understanding inlh comes to light, knowing 
llie "hole goes hand in hand with the claim for eertaintv. In between, there is the place 
for the natural cognition in its entile Hniteness. Others — lor example tiros se teste, especiallv 
in his C.i!ii:iiiei!iiiiy mi the Pustertur AitittyttiS - give some place for the limited project of the 
weak intellect iii : t-://e:iits n'ei'ilts) which is closelv related to the Aristotelian project, lint 
e generation later, points out the limits of this project. I I is episle-mological 
a leads to a fundamental critique of mctaplivsics. Mure preciselv, it gives rise to a 
critique ul a mctaplivsics ul the A ristolelian tvpe from the point of view of an exempku isi ie 
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ilKUipIl'. si( s, ". Illi.ll ;;'«S limit I ill hand iv [I'll ills 1 IVtU'W'fil ailllX'pt ill' ;1 Christian H'isilum, J 

sapicntia Christiana (see Hex. 1, 9-10, Opera V, 330b; Speer 2001, pp. 253-60, 273-5). 
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Dante Alighieri 

TIMOTHY R NOONE 



Dante Alighieri (b. 1265; d. 1321) was born in Florence to a family associated with the 
'"white" party of the Guclphs which became poliiicalh ascendant during (lie l2 l Mls in 
Florence. He was, in all probablity, a notary by profession. After the death in 1290 of the 

'■vi Jin Lin Ik- lnKil li est, Beatrice, I .'ante found consolation in little else except phiinsnphv, a 
suhjccl he studied avidlv hv ;ifte tiding' the disput;ifiiins between 12 l ll and 1294 at the 
religious hmises, the Dominican and Fi';uiciscan finn'iii ^ii!inih,i in Florence. Act by 1.5(12 
I June's life was chunked forever; he was sentenced In lifelong exile along with tii;tnv oilier 
I'lniiiiik'iti numbers nl the "white" pari 1 , when the ''black" pane re-established them- 
selves as the leaders of Florence. 

'I hough he spent the remainder nl his lite in a varic-n uf cities mi the Italian peninsula, 
the exile nt I ) a nte ( I ,>H2— 2 I ) wis the peri nil nt his greatest III era rv activitv. I J ui iny this little, 
he wrote his treatise on language, del ending the legil imac 1 nf the vernacular, Dc valgari elo- 
,/iiiiitiii; his work cnmmunicaling much nt scholastic learning t<i i la 1 , leadership in a work 
written in llaliin. (' .'■■>i. : : -t .■;■; his literary masterpiece legaiding human. dcsiin 1 and love, the 
Divine commcdiii; and his chiel political work, Dc monarehia. 

The Commt't/iii, apart from its laseinaling depiction nt the fate awaiting the damned (the 
Inferno), the imperfect {the Pargatorb) and the blessed {the Paradiso) in the afterlife, is a 
lengthy exp lota tin n of the theme nf Imw all virtues and vices s prin;i from hive. The impor- 
tance of this theme Inr interpreting the poem mav be seen in the use of the latter to teach 
moral theology in later centuries. 

Dd mo nu iili iti presents Dante's eventual mini arch ism, a posit ion that he came to after his 
disillusionment with the Florentine republic. In a position reminiscent of that ofSIGER OF 
BRABANT, Dante claims that there are really two ends for human beings: happiness and 
blessedness, the attainment ol the I i inner is tip to the temporal rulers and ihe latter is avail- 
able through revolution entrusted i<> the care nf ihe Church. I 'ante a ratios that political trou- 
bles are ultimately rooted in a failure on the part ol leaders of political communities to 
recognize the proper end nl man in ihe temporal sphere, iianii I , happiness understood as 
the perfection ol our natural inlcllcituaJ capacities (/A' tnutiunhia I 4-1 5), and to order 
human affairs sn as to liring about the realisation of this end Related to such a failure are 
the efforts of rulers other than the universal monarch to increase their own power or 
resources at the expense of the well being ol the ruled, and efforts on the part ol religious 
authorities to increase their temporal sphere of inlluence The ideal monarch would have 
universal jurisdiction, thereby removing any temptation lot increasing his kingdom 
and theiebv, ton, giving a final court ot appeals to disagreements in loner jurisdictions 
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Monarchy would, imuvi>\ i.t. ;:ii i 1 hitman bcin;;'- ilii- i ullisl uppuruin h 
d eg' ret- i if frct-diMii i/.),: innn,ii'iliia I 9—12). 
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Denys the Carthusian 

KENT EMERY, JR. 



Denys dc Lccuwis <b. 1402/3; d.1472) was born in Rijkel in Limburg. At 18 or 19 he sought 
to e liter ills Carlliusians but " .is iv fused because In- 'a .is loo vnun;: I In prior al Ku.inti old 
sent him to the L nb ersilv ui ( jilnime, where In- malriculatcsl in 142! it ml " as promoted to 
Master of Arts in 1424. At Cologne he studied in "the way of Thomas Aquinas" {via 

Thuwitc). Attn 1 leaving tin- un leers in Ik joined i hi.- Carthusians ,n Ruermonsl. Kv islcnth nui 
all of his confreres apprm id his /sal fur knowledge, tor in ills' 1440s Ik was prohibited (mm 
writing for several years ansl in 1440 he was cs'iisuivsl al tlu- Carlhusian Cictu-ral Chapter 
for unspecified abuses, prol-iahk. related In his intellectual euriosirv. I lenvs correspoiukd 
■a ii h X is hoi as nl ( ais.i in ul dedicates I a I Is 1 a st I hiii- ».\ lit in us io him, In- inav hav s 1 traveled 
with ills' cardinal mi his papal ligation through the Low Countries in 1451—2 (lint set 
Meuthen 1993). 

Denys was prohabh tin- most encvclopeslic reader an J prnlilk w nti-r ol the Middle Ages. 
He wrote commentaries on every book of Scripture, on the St-uU'iict's of PETER LOMBARD, on 
BOETHRJS' Coiisn/alioii of Philosophy, and on all of the writings of PSEUDO-DION YSIUS. He also 
composed works based closely on the teaching of THOMAS AQUINAS, a Sumnia of vices and 
virtues, over 400 inosls-l sermons, and scores of philosophical, theoluLiieal, pastoral, ansl 
cedes iasiical treatises. In his wr dings, he tiles hundreds nl authors, in., hisliii;; man 1 , aneienl, 
K-'.i ish, .iinl Arable phi Ins. 'pliers. Ills massr-. i.- , ommeiitarks on the .Vi:.'. .'/. .:, \\ herein he 
recites ansl anah /cs the arguments ol numerous scholastic theologians. piysciil a ill ales 1 ii. al 
hislutw ol medieval thoughl. relkeling the eomniun juslgmi'iil of littecnlh-Ccnlurv tollow- 
ers of the i id iintii/iiii, however, he dismisses I he opinions ol "nominal is is," " ho, i-m angles I 
in terms and concepts, never attain reality, ansl thus are "philosophers in name only." 

Denys organized his though I according io a ihivci'okl order ul wisdom ( perhaps adapted 
from HENRY OF GHENT; see Emery 200(1): "natural wisdom naturally acquired" or philoso- 
phv; "supernalural wisdom naturalh acquires!" or scholastic iheol. .g \ , "su pn .i.u u r.il 
■a is i lorn supi.-riiauiialh. besto'\ i.-d" or m\ slid I theology. The three modes oj wisdom are iso- 
morphic; formalh, each moik lavs the tuimilat it m lor I he one abo\ i- I hi- highcsi lurin ol 
wisdom is mvs ileal eutilem plat ion, which, bv means ot an inlellectual intuition til I he divine 
Ileitis, rises above nrslinan. r.il ius illation and is suspended immesliately in the blinding 
"darkness" of divine light. l.H-nvs's inlellectual interpretation ol mvstical theology ran 
counler to the atleilici interpretation poptilar in his ilav. 

1 )cn\ s tin braces I mane (1 j [hi- teachings ol k hum as .A q tunas, but, intlueiicesl be iIk- writ- 
ings of his "most-elect teacher," Pseudo-Dionysius, ALBERTUS MAGNUS and his followers, 
Henry of Ghent, rioethius, and Proclus, he disputed Thomas mi several key philosophical 
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issues. Denys lu-ld ill a I I lit distinction between essence 
liuii.il" not ''ivnl", tilt- soul o>i:ni/is (irsi priiu ipks immtdiaK-b bv silt-iviltcimit; I In- in in J 
net- J 11 l it rtfcr In phantasms in tvtrv aui of Lnio.vlttkt; tin.- soul docs nui 'natinalh Jcsnv" 
lilt btatilit vision, but, lack mi:' snptni.Kni al illiiiiiiii;itnin, desires (and can achitvtl a 
n.miial, philosophic IV- 1 it in; tin cniinilion uf separated substances; in J ilit mi nil can a I lain 
certain knowledge uf (lit existence of Ciud [hrutiitli :in cviniinaiion ul its own being and con- 
cepts (e.g. , AN'SKI.M I. I Ik st doctrines establish a natural it'iutnid in I lit soul th;il is pc dec led 
by grace and glory. 
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Dietrich of Freiberg 

ROLAND J. TESKE 



Dietrich of Freiberg (b. ca. 1250; d. ca. 131(1), also known as Theodoricus Tentonicus de 

\ ribcrch, iv n *; burn in Savonv, entered the Dominican iiiiki 1 , and stuJit-il in Puns prohihl'. 
between 1272 and 1274. He held the post of lecturer at Trier in 1280 and 1281; he later 
returned to Paris where he lectured on the Sentences until 1293. He was prior of the Domini- 
um convent ill \\ ur/bur;: and later Provincial <il the I tuminiciin Province of Germany. He 
became a master of theology in Paris in 1296 or 1297 and continued to teach in Paris until 
1300. 

Dietrich's writings, which took the form of treatises rather than of longer Summae or 
Oih/eslnmef, rev e:il his di'ersc interests in theological, philosophical, and scientific issues. 
His theological vvriliniis include The Bciilifh. 1 ninu {De 'eifume /v ■(.'//.' ca), Christ's Body after 
Death (De corpora Christi morluo), The Characteristics of Glorified Bodies (De dotibus corpo- 
run; jrlin-iiiiiinim), and Sfinliht! Sat'staihcs and the Bwlies nf the Future Resiicrcclinii (De 

J'.»/ ; .N" ,':</.■'.'' ,'.■'.« Spin! Hi!'. 'll-lli C: . "I [ii! ;!'!{:■ UltUiaC rt'SII llCCt mills). I I IS pll iluSi iphicill Works ilti.llldc 

Being and Essence (De enle cl csscnli.t), Qnidi'itics (I)-: a/i;,'di!a!/l : tis). Accidents [De acciden- 
iil'it?). The ' Ici-rm ,>/ PeeJicir-iciital Realities {He uridine renin: pi\tedieaii!ciii,ilin))i), and The 
liilcHc-il -.!/.':■! ll:e It;lJhe;h!c (De -i-'tc/le, ta et i!:!,!'-:eil : :li). The bcsl-knu'.vn of his scientific 
works are: Light (De luce). Colors (De coloribus), and The Rainbow (De iride). 

In the opening lines <>( his t realise on I he be;i title vision I ) let rich appeals to Denis the 
Areopagite (PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS), AUGUSTINE, Proclus, and Aristotle, managing to identify the 
Augustinian recess of the mind with the agent intellect of Aristotle. He holds that the agent 
in I el lei. 1 sin passes I he possible in lei lei. i, is the highest eleinenl in our nature, and is that li\ 
which "e immediateh draw near In God in the beatific vision. For, as Proclus taiiidu, there 
is a continuitv lie I ween I he highest clement of the Inner and I lie 1 invest ol I he next Ii idlest 
'1 he (realise then explores the relations ul the agent in tell eel to God and of the agent intel- 
lect to the possible intellect and other beings; it shows that the beatific vision cannot be 
attained b\ the possible intellect but unh b\ the a»ent intellect. 

For Dietrich the concept of being is must i iuvl.urniii.il; ii is tint w hi eh sets something 
apart from nothing. His treatise, Being unci Essence, argues against THOMAS AQUIXAS'S real 
dislin, ti.. in bed eeii e\ isteiKe and csseiitc in creatures. .A t cording In I *ielrieh 1 he e\ isteiKe 
of a thing cypresses its essence, and the essence ol the lliinii' expresses its existence, each 
differing only in its mode of sipiilN in;: 'Belie;'' denotes the esse nee of a determinate exist- 
ing individual, while 'entity' denotes the same thing;' abstractly In {j_ttiilil:!;cs Dietrich 
considers such non-e\isteiitial terms as qua! (vchal) and aauUitae (cjiiidditv I, the former 
deiiotmu the essential mode of a benr; lint makes ii a beinii' of a certain kind, the latter the 
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formality by which something is a n 
a quiddity; God anil the intelligenc 
a hierarchical view of the universe 
the bottom, then souls, thirdly, the 



lint. Accindiny in I )k'ti'kh milv 
s have essences, but not quidd 

inihiiiKvd liv l J n>i.kan Nk-opli 
iiK-lh^t-iti.-i-'i, a i ul lin.ilh, the ( )n 



positc beings have 
Dietrich presents 
th bodies at 
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Dominicus Gundissalinus 

R. E. HOUSER 



s Gundissalinus, i.e., Domingo (son of?) Gonzalez (fl. 1150-90), translator and 

ph il< ■■;■ tphtr, was a canon of Segnvia whn contributed In Iran slat inns done in Toledo under 
A i'L h hi simp Jnhn ( I 1 5 1— i iii). A v I'll 1 1 fii ill, nil "I sraelile- and philosopher" (who >vjs pel hops 
Ibn Daud, a Jew, and who was not "Master John, 11 a fellow translator) has indicated how 
the translation team worked: 

Pursuant tu vmi i (.1 is ii i ii:) ii J, 1 .Hid U"iinJ. i" l lauslaie I hi. Iii i-i|, i>l i Ik- philosopher Avicenna On 
the Soul, I haw t liken pains I" hand nui i -lie results, > . thai In' \ . iLi ]■ muniheetice and mv labor 
the Latins may aunt tn kium u ha I herein (me remained unkimwn, iuini.lv, lh.it the soul exists, 
what it is, what its essence an J clleels .lie like, pmveti bv c ■ • l 1 1 ■ I ■. ■ ■. i.- 1 ■. 1 ilk- .uuuments. Thus you 
have the book (nm selves taking i lie kail ami putting eaeh \mrd nun iIk- vii1ii.ii tun pie, while 
Dominic the Arclideacnn mined each mln I .ntin) 1 ran slated from Arabic 

'I he translations were cMieiiieb lileral and nut without prnhlems, but they allowed 
perceptive readers such as ALBERTUS MAGNUS and THOMAS AQUINAS to grasp the thought of 

1 heir an ill 'us with i ein.nL.ible ai cuiac 1 . I lie in.inusi.riji is also lisi I Inminic as L u-1 ranslalnr 
with "Master John 11 of Fobs vitae by AVENCEBHOL and Summa Ihemhae philosophise by 
ALGAZALI, and as translator of Ah'ttip/tysiict by AVICENNA. He probably translated works by 
ALFARABI, ALKINDI, anil ISAAC ISRAELI 

As an author, I )< mimic ti inline J him sell in philosophv. !').■■ ,/..■;■;.< ,■»;,',■ philnsnphiae renders 
1 lie I'ie.ulili ■ ■[ pliil' is'..pb\ in ilie A i abii. , A risinielian ira J iiii hi. !.)■: a in! ■.:!:■ eu nil eels I lie inanv 
senses nt transcendental unite with the prucessiun nf creatures frnm God. /.)■: pi r/.v.ijviir.v 
until. I; details thai procession, whieh is '"like ihe tlnw Uxitut) nf water emanaring from its 
source." Dc ttiniiu/ presents an Avieennian account nf the soul, eunninidv rearranged for 
I .hi is i ians tn '"understand nut in si i hrnuidi I a i ill lint alsu [hiuuv.li reason." I )i mi ink stiiehed 
in^eiher ep;ii)i, ilii ms I rum M uslini philosophers mueh as his eon tempo ran PK'It.K I i 'UHVKli 
did with Christian fathers. 

Reversing noun and adjective in Ciilson's memorable description, "Avicennizing Augus- 
1 in ia n is m (,,■<.'■ e, v.: .'.■/.■■■■«A ; v t!7:t,ii:i:is<!i:i)" Jul i: el has said that I >ominie developed '"a piaciic.ill'-. 
enniplete nielaphvsieal svstem" which set the Christian fathers "like preeiuus hu ililm;,:- 
materials, into a secular edifice" (1998, p 145). But Dominic used Islamic materials only 
bee a use he retugni/eil their inlelleelu.il su peril iritv in Pair is lie nine, the /■-.■( a: and ill. I nf his 
building, however, is Christian. This made his use nf M uslim pliilusnphv pa radium a I ie tin 1 
thirteenth-ccnturv scholastics, even though thev saw better than he thai the resultant struc- 
ture is theolnyv, and m> longer philnsnpln 
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Durand of St. Pouryain 

RUSSELL L. FRIEDMAN 



Durand of St. Pourcain (b. 1270/5; d. 1334) was a Dominican friar, and is best known for 

having been thf locus of an extensive polemic hv his order, "hii.li aimed at showing how 
Durand had misrepresented or misunderstood THOMAS AQUINAS. Durand had welded 

ck-nii-nts from dii erst sources into an innovative svn thesis ill at dc parted I nun Aquinas on 
such major issues as the Aristotelian categories, philosophical psychology and theory of 

l.llo'i ledge, ailil individual ion. 

Durand's scholastic career began sometime between 1303 and l.iil.S, nhen he wrote an 
extensive commentary on PETER LOMBARD'S St-iiU'iues, the standard medieval theological 
textbook This commentary contained many positions that deviated signilicanllv from 
those that Thomas Aquinas had taken. Since Aquinas at this time already cnjovetl a 
pi r-. ilcgcd stilus as the doctor whose theological ami philosophical positions Dominicans 
were to defend and adhere to, Durand's work drew a great deal of criticism hum fellow 
Dominicans, especially from the future head of the order, HERYAEU5 NATAL1S. As a result of 
this, Durand wrote a second Sentences commentary (1310-12), in which he adhered more 
strictly to a Thorn isi line. I lespite this, and despite his receiving I he doctorate in theology 
from the University of Paris in 1312, the Dominican order launched two investigations into 
1 )n rand's orthodoxy (in 1313—14 and 13 Id/ 17} and a number of the order's members "rote 
against I in rand in the period 1 3 12-30. Mean" hile, 1 In rand, al ter having taught a I the papal 
curia in Avignon (1313-17), was promoted to bishop, first of Limoux, then of Lc Puy, and 
1'innllv nt Mcauv Durand's importance is indicated by the fact that he was one of those 
assigned by Pope John XXII to investigate the orthodoxy of WILLIAM OF OCKHAM in 1323-6. 
During this later period, Durand composed a third Sti/!.:iitis commentary (1317?-27l In 
which he returned to many of his original positions. This is the most important text 
I or understanding I .' u rand's thought. I n addition, he produced three ( luodlihets (131 3—1 7), 
and a '! i::-:i !,'>,: •>:; Pit/hit (ca. 1310—17), as "ell as several treatises ol a more purely theologi- 
cal or political nature I ) tint nil is significant not nieielv because he is a Lev lignre for explor- 
ing the earlv de'. clopmi'iil "I rhuiuism in the Dominican order, bin also bi'tiuse Ills 
initio alive and provocative philosophy ami ihcologv had an impact well into the earlv 
modern period: witness the manv (about fifteen) printings of his third SiHUHi.:.* commen- 
tary between 1508 and 1595 (for more historical information, see Schabel et al., forth- 
coming; for a full list of Durand's works, manuscripts, and editions, see Kaeppeli 1970-93, 
1: pp. 339-50). 
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The category of relation 

'1 li l- central mctaphv siial problem in I turn nil's work is the nature of tin.- categorv ul relation 
(Koch 1927, p. 193). For Durand, the ten Aristotelian categoric? can be divided into three 

bask !. mhIs, tilth having j '.\;ii ill existing (mm, ■'.'<.< ov.cv;..',' I irrcducihh distinct Imni tin.- other 
nvu. These kinds hit: ( 1 ) tilings tlint inn stnnil mi rht-ir mn (substance); (2) incidents that 
arc absolute (qua til it v and quality), i.i-. , which have some being ul' their uw n anil normal I v 
depend lor their existence on their inherence in (or "being in") a subject; ami (3) accidents 
that have no being of their own itnil are more I v a wav in which their foundation exists, i.e., 
a pure minim uv<. i;h. I m I tided in this third 1,1 nil is the category "I relation, as well as the six 
other relational categories (actum, passion, plate, time, situation, anil manner of being). 

According to Durand, then, a relation is an internal disposition of its foundation — 
whether that is substance or one of the absolute accidents — towards some oilier thing, since 
it is merely a way in which its foundation exists, a relation lakes all ul its being from its 
foundation. Thus, a lather and a son have an internal disposition towards each other in 
virtue o( the causal link between them; vet the relations bv which father and son are related 
have no being ul their own, since thev are merely wavs in which each ul their tounilaliuns 
exist. In his theory of relations, Durand looks back to HENRY OF GHENT and JAMES of METZ, 
who also considered relalion (anil the other relational accidents) to be a pure ir./n'm ■:tf-:ii!-!: 
of its to tind.it ion, anil I ) lira nil has lurned his back un Aquinas, fur whom a relation had its 
own being and inhered in its lounilaliun. I )espite the fact that a relation takes all its being 
bum its fuiiiiilatioii, 1 > it rand maintains that it is rcalh. (.■ . ,,■■■■'■:'': > ) iliilcivnl I rum iis iutiiida- 
tion, e.g., Socrates' lalherhuod is realh different from Sucrales himself. This is because 
Socrates and his t.ilherhood him.- twu irrcducihh distiiiit >■;>•,;: .(...v../..' - substance versus 
relation — and these n:u,h issmn'i arc bv their verv nature ivilh ililieiciil Nevertheless, 
1 in i.i nd ileiiies that a relation enters into composition w iih its foundation, since the rela- 
tion is merelv ^\i> internal disposition towards some external object; in oilier wunls, a pure 
iHwhis i'.Oc'tii/, 1 , such as relation, does not inhere in its foundation, and composition unlv 
results frum inherence. Ilence, a relation anil its foundation lie ivilh ilistinit - ilu\ are 
liii reallv ilisl incl modes - vet do not en let into com position with each other. 'I hruiighutit 
his career, I iunnd msisteil lurihcr that, in creatures, real relations require the real depend- 
ence of one foundation on the other; this limits real relations to causal ones. All other 
relations (similarity cqualitv, etc.) are merelv conceptual, i.e., they require a conceiving 
mind for their establishment. 

Du rand's view that a relation and ils Inundation are reallv distinct, yet do not enter into 
composition with each other, was one of the must problematic of his carle positions, ami 
met with a great deal of criticism {for Durand's early texts, see M filler 1968, pp. 97-8). For 
medieval theologians, a [heorv ol relations was ncccssarilv in vol: ul with I he doctrine of the 
divine Triune, lor, according to this doctrine, the three divine persons arc distinct bv virtue 
of the relations between them (the Father is distinct from the Son because they are related 
to each other b\ the relations ol pal cm if. and filiation ) I Jul I hi rami's claim thai a relation 
and its foundation are reallv distinct was problematic because it appears to entail that the 
divine relations arc reallv disliiu I from 1 heir louiulal ion, the di\ itic cssciKc, and I his w on Id 
netessarib. Compromise divine simplicilv. I leave criticism led [luranil to tone down his 
statement of his position in later works, where he maintained that a relation and its foun- 
dation arc realh. distinct in i certain sense (:v, .'ii-;,'n .'.■.■ /:i :■■'), but not ahsoluielv speaking ( 1 > / 1 , 

I Sent., d. 30, q. 2, fos. 83vb-85rb; 1965, Quedl. Avcn., I, 1). 



DURAND OF ST. POURCAIN 

Philosophical psychology 

] hirund's doctrine of relation was closely tied tn sciiral ni his distinctive ideas in philo- 
sophical psychoid]; v. Fin 1 liim, ;i concept (nr men in! word, -.irh.in: n:-:r:!:i) is simply the intel- 
lect's act ni 11 1] J eis in tiding, in J lit rejects tilt Thorn is! ic ill tore th;ii the ;itt of undcrsUiidiiig 
produces a separate entity, which is a concept. Other medieval philosophers {e.g. JOHN DUNS 
SCOTUS) held that a concept is an intellectual act; but for them this act is a quality with its 
own 1 lei nit inhering in the soul. In contrast, for I hi rand an aet is merelv a iin/Jtis cssaiJi of 
iis Inundation: it is ;i relational and nut an absolute accident. Tims, according to him, the 
aet of understanding has mi being of its own, since it is merely a way thai its tdiindmiuii, 
1 lie intellect, exists. ]i billows lliai lilt intellect dues m.i j,iiii milhing, nor is ii altered in 
iin\ concrete wjv, bv this act; the act of understanding has no being outside the being of its 
i i mnd ,ii in ii, bm meivlv marks llnl the intellect si amis in a relation to some external uhjttt, 
w.vifri.'.'j' n:ii!iii!ii:s this is also true for the senses and each ol their acts. Indeed, IhsrmJ is 
quilt ex p licit thai one of the considerations ivhich led him to adopt this position was that 
lit i ] i ■ ■ 1.1 li in it impossible for an external material object to add ;\\\ absolute accident (like a 
qnaliiv) to the soul. I I ere 1 hi rand follows an August inian ( a nil ultimate!* Platonic) in it ion 
that the soul cannot be affected bv anv material object, and iurlhcr that the soul is funda- 
ment alh atl ivt For I hi rind, thtii, the object ol mi act of sensing or understanding is a con- 
dition lor our having these acts, but it is not their efficient cause, if is onlv a cause s.o.v i/hj 
nun; the efficient cause is the active cognitive power itself No object actuates a cognitive 
power in the slightest, since cognitive powers are purelv active and cognize bv their verv 

Both the influence of 1 inland's doctrine of relation on his noetic and its Augustinian 
roots are most clearly seen in Durand's first Sentences commentary (1929, pp. 18-25). Some 

impiiri.ini consequences resulting hum thtse are, howtver, also found in his later works. 
Since Humid maintains that cognitive powers bv their very nature cognize things, the 
complex apparatus that had been developed in the Aristotelian tradition to explain cogni- 
tion is, on his view, superfluous (In this context, among others, I hi rand uses the prim, ipk 
of pars in loir, ulieti Lulled < k kh nil's razor: entities s hi ill Id not be multiplied without neces- 
sity). For 1 hiranil, a cognitive power needs nothing but the presence of the object in order 
for sense or i nit I let toil cog nil ion to take plate. Thus, lit denies that I hue is an agtiil intel- 
lect, an otherwise standard part of the basic Aristotelian theory of abstractive cognition. 
According to this theory, in order to have intellectual cognition, It is necessarv to "abstract" 
an intelligible '"species" - a spiritual representation — from the sensible species which 
ttnaiiale hum all ixlra-meiitil mjitri.il nbiecis. I'his iiitcllr.iMi- species is then impressed 
upon the possible (or potential) intellect, which in turn produces a concept. 1 1 is the agent 
(or active) intellect that abstracts the intelligible species from the verv last material reprt- 
stntalion of the object (the phanlasm). The agtnt intellect is thus something of a bridge 
between the sensible and the intellectual. I hi rand, on the oilier hand, claims that the agent 
intellect serves no purpose a nil hence denies its existence; there is only a possible intellect, 
which, bv ns ( tii nature, enters into a relation with objects of cognition (and this relation 
is the intellectual act itself). 

One of Durand's arguments for this position is based on the wai lit understood univer- 
sality. A has it iiitlaphi sical principle lor 1 hi rami is that even' thing that exists is singular, 
li ii cf lit rejects the ominiuii ihirtteiith-ceiiturv A ristoithan klti ihn iht form ol each and 
tvtrv singular thing is a universal of sorts, a "universal in the thing" (.'/.'.■■■■;vo>,-o , V .'/■' re), which 
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flu- agent intellect abstracts and presents to ills possible in tell eel. I L\\ ing rejected that there 
is anviliing it all universal In tilings, Durand sees no reason to retain an agent intellect to 
abstract it, nn ivi-i s;ils arc formed I" tin possible iiilk'lliu.1 considering the object without its 
determining Sensible characteristics. Thus, fur Durand, abstraction is nut a mclaphvsicil 
process of stripping a" av Livers of material conditions in set ;il the universal beneath them; 
Miller, it is .1 puieh ps\ ehological process In which the intellect considers tin- object with 
fewer and fewer determining conditions (corresponding tu more and mure universal 
concepts). A eorollarv ui' this position is that the intellect knows first and foremost the 
singular, and only through this ps> chnlogieal process dues it come tu grasp the universal 
(1571, I Sent., d 3, pt. 2, q. 5, fos. 27ra-28rb; II Sent., d. 3, q. 7, fos. 140rb-141ra). 

D u rand further denies any n pe ut cognitive speeies - sensible or intelligible — that would 
serve to represent external objects to a cognitive power. Since he holds that the cognitive 
act is simplv a fe I a lion oi the inlclk-ct to the obi vet, I hi rand rejects all mediation between 
object and sensnn ur intellective power. Me argues further that unlv if we first hail con- 
scious awareness ol' these species cutikl thci facilitate mir grasping e\tra-menlal objects; 
since we do not, there is no reason to posit them (1571,7/ Sent., d. 3, q. 6, fos. 139ra-140ra). 
Moreover, I hi rand rejects vet another element ul medic, a I ps\ chologv: habits (or disposi- 
liunsl. These were a device used to explain how, upon repealed exercise of iin intellei.iu.il 
or voluntarv act, that act becomes easier; a habil is a subjeem elv ex I si in g ps\ chnlogical enlitv 
llial, under certain coiul it ions, brings a taciillv more prompt I v from potency tu act. I hi rand, 
hnwever, as we ha' e seen, hi 'Ids llial cognitive powers are hv their verv nature active, so that, 
when presented with ^\i> object, they act. Therefore, he maintains llial habits arc entirelv 
supei lliious intellect anil '.vill simph act, and no further psvcholugieal entities arc needed 
to explain this fact (1930, pp. 40ff). 

Finallv, Ihirand's ideas on philosophical psvcholugv have in impact un his theorv uf 
truth. He defines truth in a typicallv medieval fashion as the conlnrmitv (or adequation) of 
the understanding to the thing understood. I )ther thinkers ( including A quinas) would main- 
lain thai I his contorniiiv held bei ■:■■ ceil the extra-menial thine a nil a subieel i'. e qua lit 1 . ■ ^ 1 1 lie- 
in I elk a having some minimal being of lis own ( w hel hci .ui in teller mil act or the product 
of in in idled ual act t. I hi rand, Iiow\a er, rejected thai 1 he intellectual act his ani being ol 
its own: it is a way that its foundation c\isls and it lakes all of its being from thai Inunda- 
tion. Thus for Durand, truth is the conform it v of the extra- mental thing to that same thing 
as it is understood, i.e., as it is an object of the understanding; lalsiiv Is the lad, of this 
conformity (1571, I Sent., d. 19, qq. 5-6, fos. 65va-66vb). 



Conceptualism, intlivkluation, anil intellectualism 

1 hi ri nd his often been called a forerunner of William of ( ic I, ham's conceptualism. He is 
indeed a conceptualist, if by this we mean someone who holds that universalis is a 

conceptual phenomenon. All things that have real extra-mental existence are singulars. But, 
although 1 :, ur, iml i^ i com epl uilist In ihis sense, on n least one related issue he diltcrs 
grc.illv from Ockham, ami from Ockham's near conlc-mporarv ami fellow conccpuialisi 
PETER AURIOL. For both Ockham and Auriol, as for Durand, only individuals e\ist in the 
extra-mental world. Hut, w here as ( hi, ham and Auriol maintain that there is no principle ol 
i nd i\ id nation — there is no reason that one imlivielu.il is disiiiiet from another, llial is simple 
the way things are - I hi rami claims thai there must be a ground w herebv an individual is 
a distiiicl indii idual, anil this g round is ihat through '■'■. hi eh the in -J i\ id ual ex i sis On this 
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b;>sis, 1 'u ii ii d isolates 1 1 nil 1 piini.ipli.-s tint junum lor individuation, nvu principles intrin- 
sic to the individual in question, two extrinsic. The two intrinsic principles are the form 
and mutter of the individual; the nvo extrinsic principles are the end ind lite agent who pro- 
duced tile indiv id ti u I. Because, according in I hi rand, actions are pruduced liv singulars and 
terminate in singulars, Durand gives a certain pride ol place to the agent as principle of 
individuation (1571, II Seat., d. 3, q. 2, fos. 136va-137rb; Henninger 1994). 

Durand again pans eiunpanv with ( IcLham and Anriol in his iniellcctualism. Like these 
two Franciscans, lint unlike A ijinnas. I hi rami l hinl.s intellect and "ill are one and the same 
absolute 1 lung, dn use onlv bei. a use this one thing is I he source ol [wo ordered acts, under- 
standing and willing (1571, / Scut., d. 3, pt. 2, q. 4, t'os. 2bra-27ra). Nevertheless, contrarv 
to Oekham ami Anriol and mure in agreement with Aquinas, Ihtrand holds thai primitive 
freedom of choiee resides principallv not in the will, but in the intellect. Me argues that, 
■villi regard to their own acts, intellect and will are equallv free, because they are both 
inclined to act hv their very nature, let in terms of true freedom of choice — i.e., the povv er 
to choose bet" ecu opposiles - 1 )u rand claims that 1 1 is the final judgments of I lie in tell eel 
that determine "hat we elect to do and how we elect to do it: it is how we mnicrfhtud a 
situation that determines what we will to do (1571, // Sent., d. 24, q. 3, fos. 171vb-172vb). 
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Francis of Marchia 

RUSSELL L. FRIEDMAN 



Francis of Marchia (b. ca. 1290; J. after 1344), known in Latin as Franciscus de Marchia or 

Fianeisctis ill- Ksculo, was a Franciscan thioluLviati who lectured mi (he Siiitiiii-f ul PKTl-li 
LOMBARD at the University of Paris in 1319-20. Between 1324 and 1328, he taught at the 

1- ran cist ;iii en n win in Avignon, bin immctliiteh llu-rcil I it, ;is :i result of his opposition to 
Pope John XXII on the issue of absolute poverty, Francis {along with WILLIAM OF OCKHAM 

anil several others! took nidge with Kmpcror Louis "I liivuria. Al'ti-r capture hv ecclesias- 
tical authorities Francis recanted, no later than December 134.'. lie has left us a literal 
1'ii ;■■■■■■ :■ niniiiU'nlsrv, a short -linl :i lung \l :;,tp/;Y>;.s eomminturv, a single < .luod libel, i iivi- 
tise written ;ig:iinsl John XXII, as well ;is several versions ul' ii tininuineiitiil and ralhir 
pu pul ill 1 .'■■'■ .■.'.. . ■ lommcitlarv, " hich remains largvlv unedited (I in 1 muiy ml Francis, [lis lite 
and works, see h riidman mil Seliabel, toil Ilium ing ). 

Francis's thought is little studied, but where it has been investigated, it is strikingly 
original. Thus, Francis proposed an innovative wav of rccoticilintv God's fore know led lie 
■ if luniiv iciitinueiit events '.vith human free m ill, '.vhiih influenced, amonii mam others, 
GREGORY OF RIMINI (Schabel 2000, esp pp. 189-220, 264-74). Francis is best known, 
huwei if. to! 1 Sei e- i:i I ul his pusii iuiis in natural philusuphv, '.vh,.-i t- h, ; show s .1 dear willmiv- 
ness to question anil to discard iniporintii elements ul the A ristotelinn worldvicw. Thus 
1- i';i n cis denied ill 11 the telesl i;i I regions m ei'e o 'ill posed of in liter ih.H is I und.uiHEtUilh dif- 
ferent in nature from the mutter composing the terrestrial regions, heavens unil eurtli are 
composed of I he same sort of matter and in principle ohev the si me laws of e in si and effect 
1- rands also proposed that in "violent" motion (civ. project ill mo I ion ), w hut keeps the object 
mm in iv is i fur,. e lei t behind ft a: 1 us i/nv.'.'i III) in the moving thing by the motor. Thus, w hen 
someone throws a ball, the ball gains i li-mpoiarv force that keeps it in motion liter it lias 
left the hand; as this force is exhausted, the ball gradually comes to a halt. This is a fore- 
runner to the famous ''impetus" theory of Francis's successors al the University of Paris, 
JOHN BllRIDAN and NICOLE ORESME (Schneider 1991). Francis is also noteworthy for having 
been among I'hi lirsl to accept thai iin aclual infinite; is possible. \\ Ink- inlltieiiced by JOHN 
DUNSSCOTUS, Francis is more often than not critical uf Scotus's philosophical positions, even 
I i.i ltd. i m e ii ui I i > lies like the loiiiiil distinction. Iii his investigations, Francis of u-n takes as his 
point of ile pi rtu re a critical evaluition of the thought of his Franciscan p redness or at Paris, 
PETER AllRIOL. 
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Francis uf Meyronnes 

ROBERTO LAMBERTINI 



Tlii- Franciscan theologian Francis uf Meyronnes (b. ca. 1288; d. 1328) was born prohablv 
in a noble family of Provence with close connections to the house of Anjou. He lectured on 

tin- S-:n! an y.n" ill Paris in I 32(1-1 . In that academic vcar hi- was i-n gaged in a famous conlro- 
yersy with Pierre Roger (the future Clement VI) about the Trinity. Shortly afterwards 
(on May 24, 1323), the Chancellor of the University of Paris conferred the mastership in 

l Inning', upon him, as commanded b\ Pope John XXII, ».\ ho In tni'ii had acted upon the 
i equest uf llu' king of Sicily, Robert of Anjou. As Provincial Minister of Provence for about 
five vein's, from 1323, Francis was active in Avignon as preacher and Icaeher; lie also served 
as ambassador of ihe pope in (.iasiogne. lie ilieil in Piaccn/a. 

He left an impressive cm' pus of writings, which are parlh uneilileil. In his Commentary 
in; lilt Si'iilaiiL's (handed down in more than one version, among which the most famous is 
his iviisimi ol the first Bool,, known as (!■■'/. li-.iiaf I anil other works Franiis pro\cs himself 
to be a rather independent follower of JOHN DUNS SCOTUS. For example, he rejects PETER 
AUHIOL'S critique of Scoius's position coneei'iiing Clod's forek now ledge, hut sometimes 
blends Scotist doctrines with the positions of previous authors, such as HENRY OF GHENT. 
Like the /JW/hc sff /'?.'. ','.(, he advocates the univocitv of being and the doctrine of the formal 
i, developing a theory of i\/!:m-\* /una./lis, which he tie tends against Pierre Roger's 
i of the use of the formal distinction in die Trinitv. 

He took a stance (most probable before 1323) on the debute about the absolute poverty 
of Christ, arguing in tniur ol absolute po: ertv in a hitherto uneilileil ./wrii's ,','». This did not 
k-ail, however, to a conflict " ith John XXII, whom Francis stronglv supported in tin- field 
lit polii leal theorv. For example, his (J >t <{.:.<!/<: ,lc snl'iti'tiiiii:' ( probably before 1321) defends 
the superiorilv ol the pope {hi-.Tiivriui shhuihis) over la: authorities, including the emperor; 
in his 7 V.(, ■■.'.o'i'ij ,A : pymapiiln i\yiu Siii/ii/t (after 1323}, Francis maintains that the k-udal 
subordination of the k ingilom of Sicih to the pope, lar from being a sign of weakness, rep- 
resents an ideal situation, because in this case political power is explicitly exercised under 
the high sovereignty of the pope. His much-debated ,/i/:iiSlin devoted to universal monar- 
ch v {'Dili!./! as ,7i' piiiiiipiilii h:n:pnii//i, ca. 1320 — I), which some scholars have seen as an 
implicit answer to 1 Jante's Mnn-.n ,/i,v, maintains that a pruuipi innii-.iirliii for the whole of 
m an l,i nil would be the best solution in theorv, but in prailiie it en counters mam slit iii ul- 
lies hi cause ol i he wickedness of manv princes. A t any rate, even this universal monarch 
should be subject to the pope. In the field of economic theorv, Francis considers private 
properfv an institution of human positive law, a sort of "apposition" added to the natural 
law principle of communal use; moreover, although condemning usurv lor religious reasons, 
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Gabriel Biel 

RUSSELL L. FRIEDMAN 



Gabriel Biel (b. before 1425; d. 1495) played an important role in the transmission of the 

ITn.ilu.'-ill ['lliloS' ipllKal a lid I 111' 'logical ll'.lllii lull I" pit- .'Hill I'lllh. Reformation h II I'll pi." 1 It 

'■vus educated ;it several iif the major unii ersilies in (.iermam, anil was exposed tn teach in:: 
according to both the via anliqua (emphasizing- realist thinkers like THOMAS AQUIN'AS and 
JOHN DUNS SCOTUS) and the via modern a (emphasizing nominalist thought, particularly 
WILLIAM OF OCKHAM'S). From around 1460 to 1484, Biel was heavily involved in church 

activities, authoring \iu teclcsiiilugii al treatise (1 lit I 1 'ii j.Yi. KVuin 1 4M-t lie taught I lieu lug 1 . .11 
tile I 1 nivci'sic, ut I'i.ihingiii. I hrotLghoul his lile lie was involved in the spiritual movement 
known as the Modern Devotion (Ji'vnli-i mml^nui, also known as the Brethren of the 
( jiniiiinii I .ill- 1, anil a concern fur pastoral duties is man it est in his works (for more on Biel, 
with a complete list of his writings, see Oberman 1983). 

Biel's most clearlv philosophical work Is his Cmi:!r.ir<!iiiy mi /-V.Vr i.iimbord's Sentences 
(Biel 1973-92), which was written from the middle 1480s on. His philosophical thought is 
nui slraighlltir-Yirdlv innuvative, but has more of a svnthclic nature; his generallv n-cog- 
ni.'eil elarilv ul express inn is i if I en achiiA nl hv cnntrasting Ji\ ei'Se pu sit ions with each other 
Alilvmgh Kiel discusses a hruail spectrum ol' thinkers, including Thomas Aquinas (see 
Farthing 1988), BONAYENTURE, John Duns Scotus, GREGORY OF RIMINI, and PIERRE D'AILLY, 
I iid's mail i]' source o] philosophical an J tlu-ologit a I inspirit imi '\ as William ■ ■ t t it kham 
'I litis, ( Ickliam's nominal ism is at ihe hear I ol 1 lid's mtlaph\ sits a nil cpislcmiilugv (see e.g., 
1 > ui' I, ml I '-'74 1. h tin her, litel lolluws i ickham (an J. in on- general Iv, Fraiu is can llmudit ) in 
his \ olunlarism: not only does Biel hold that the created "ill is a more noble (aculn than 
the treat til intellect anil that the intellect dues not have a causal priority over the will, but 
lie also maintains thai all contingencv In the universe ultimateh derives from the freedom 
of the divine will (see, e.g., Grane 1961, pp. 97-148). Of the many who read Gabriel Bid's 

'Vol'k 1 111 ullglv 'kit lilt sixteenth c. lit III \, tile IlloSI significant "..IS M.iiilll l.ullitr, although 
ho'.', and ho'- 1 -, much I » i ».- 1 uiiltn need l.uthei is nut ciitii'dv dear 
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Gaetano of Thiene 

STEPHEN E. LAHEY 



Gaetano di Thiene (K 1.'<S7; d. 14h5l, philosopher and physician, succeeded Paul of 
Venice as the foremost philosopher at the University of Padua in 1+22. His interests were 

'■v itk— iMii-i [i- , extend in i! 1 mm formal lo^ic anil the theoretical phvsies I hat h;nl tome to ho 
associ.iied with it in the Mcrtnnian tradition, through more tradil ional Aristotelian rai-u- 
phvsics mill phvsits, in ;in extended examination ol cognition and llu- problems associated 
with Averroistic conceptions of the intellect. Gaetano's influence in fifteenth-century Italian 
ph if ■suplr-. was considerable; his students included Bernardo Bembo, Lauro ( Juirini, 
Johannes A j ii ■■ e i > p n 1 1 ■ -i, Nieulleto \erni, and Francesco della Rnvort lliiti'i 1 Sixtns l\ I, and 
Ills ". I'Ltin ji -i elicited attention [rum Pompona//i and l.aictin. 

Gaetano's RecolUct?, his commentary on WILLIAM HEYTESBURY'S Rtgul? and the first 30 
iif I ]c\ iosburv's >:■ /:■ /,■ ■> n ■■,,■■■'..■, ill ns i raits ihi- e vol in ion <>i kinematics from Inurloenlh-eeiiuirv 
Oxford to fiftci-nlh-ccnturv I till v. For the Me-rlonians, kinematics was an abstract field in 
which the lo^ic nl propositions about tin it inn, velocity, and I'l-sistant force malti'ivil more 
1 Inn the n :i in ill vi in'kl, \\ hilc I Lilian philosophers si o .\ e in trace mil its implicit ii 'lis in the 
naltii'al world. Fur example, I Icvlcshinw focused his discussion of mii.viiiiii Mid miim/iii on 
lilt logical validin nl propositions iniliiatinii' complications in relating' power and corre- 
spondent resistance. I n considering' limits or h on ml arks of capacities, on the one ha nil there 
is a maximum weight that Socrates can carry, or a minimum that he does not. This kind of 
limit ilillers Irmii the min imum si/e i>j an object that Pinto e.ui see from 1(H) v arils' distance, 
and the maximum size of an object that he cannot see (rum the same distance. These four 
divisions deserihe hoih upper a nil low er limits ol eapaeilv, anil the 1" o di si units (| m-.txiirna: 
,/mn, 1 fu: mil! naif in i/iim/ null), (minimum qiunl s'u, i/:,i.\/m/ii;i qiuij urn:)) respect ii olv describe 
active and passive powers. I leviesbtirv's analvsis allows for precise consideration of the resis- 
tance a power meets within uniform and diflorm media such as air or water, the strength- 
ening or weakening of a power during operation, w\k\ for inclusion of y elm it v and ilu ration 
of movement. t.i aetano's com men tar: on I ic\ I csh un provides mil eh needed explication ^v\\\ 
e\i-mpliiii at iuji oi the R ;;;.«/, , releasing it Irom the logical analvsis ol proposii ions abntii 
physical phenomena bv applying I levtesburi 's an.ih licit I apparatus In phvsii.il phenomena 
considered as such. 

As a cognitive theorist, Gaetano is remembered largely for his interest in incorporating 
an Averroist theory of the intellect into the more conventional Christian Aristotelianism 
of ALBERTUS MAGMUS. While agreeing with Averroes on a number of topics, he held that 
V\ ikk' 'LS' position on the unity of the human intellect was in error because positing a 
common intellect led to the impossibility of individual humans having knowledge. The 
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GAETANO OF THIENE 

iiili.-llti.iivi- stJiil, iii'ii'in.'S (jiii'tiinn, is created bv Gml ami itii'usi-il mm imlh idu.il liiim.in 
beings, wh k'h posit inn alio" s hnth inr inilii idu.tl mi J mininml in Lilli.fl iw si m Is, a ounhi- 
naii'Ui tii it possible LKfiii'ilinii- In Aristotle. (_iaetan<A conception of the soul "as tu alloiv 
later thinkers, among tliein Johannes A i^viupulus, to incorporate the nascc 
interest in Plato's works into discussions of Aristotle's Dc unima. 
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Gersonides 

SARAH PESSIN 



Gersonides (b. 1288; J. 1344), also known as RaLBaG (the Hebrew acronym for Rabbi Levi 

hen Gci 1 shorn ) and as I .ml! of Ragnols, lived in Provence. I lis corpus includes biblical omi- 
mentaries, astronomical anil astrological tracts, a supercommentary on AVEREOES, as well as 

Ills must comprchciisly c philosophical work, the Mi/liiimul Ailmhii (ur I lit lliti's nj ,'/;v /.».':■/, 
I'JiiiiiiiiHi ;ilsn called M://i:iii:nt fiti-S/iini). The Mi/litni.-til's six books address the entire 
range of medieval philosophical topics. 

To get a gooel sense of how Gersonides' " urldvicw w urks ns a "hole, it is useful to focus 
on his doctrine of" active intellect. Treated as an existent separate from God (p. tit Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias) ;ind vet entirely transcending am individual's material intellect (ptiti' 
I hemistius and Avcrroes), the active intellect is the "rational order": God's complete 
pi. in lor the sublunar realm. As such, sublunar substances are the particular — and plural — 
■ !i. mi! '.-.i-it inns of what presents itself as a completely unified order in active intellect, 
h pi ■in-ill ' 'logical I v, i nt era Clio n with the various particulars ol the Sell sun world is merelv the 
iitttiiiiiii /"I' kno" ledge, which ultimalelv consists in the individual's acquisition ol some pari 
of the "rational order" of active intellecl (the acquisition itsell being dependent upon the 
said individual's moral perl eel inn I. 1 1 is this doctrine ol active intellect and know led;;e .o. qui- 
sitinii that lies at the heart of Gersonides' doctrine of personal providence and personal 
immortality. 

First, a person will lead a more or less provideiitialh sanctioned life to the extent that 
he or she personally succeeds in acquiring knowledge from active intellect; for the more 
parts nt the clivineh ordained order one apprehends, the belter able one is to live in accord 
with that plan. And while Gersonides denies that God can know individuals per se, his 
cpiso.-mulogv allows him a sense in which God knows the provideiitialh attuned 
i nil i\ kl u.i I person; h.o iio: acquired kiio'v ledge, ill ji individual par lakes of something .■■'' •■>:'. 
the vicissitudes of the particularity which is itself an objeel ol'God's knowing. 

Along similar lines, ii is in the e\ieiil that an individual has, in hie, managed to acqnii e 
kilo", h.-ilue that ihc said individual has ensured his or her personal immortality; for, in 
com in;' to know parts ol the divine order found in active intellect, I he individual has acquired 
si iiuethiiu' that will eternal'' t. nnuvil the mortality- of corporeal particulars. The individ- 
ual lives on, then, as the sum total of Ins or her acquired knowledge - a sum total that will 
differ trom individual to individual This doctrine represents Gersonides' rejection of 
AveiT'.'i.s' raihei iinpeiSiMi: human immurialin, and oilers a more religions!', 

an: the way an indmdu.il lives during life is dircctlv responsible for the way 
ini.livii.lual ».\ ill !i\ e on ::o di it 



Other notable features of Get 
asrroloyv and human freedom, hi 
contingents, and his rejection of:' 
a pre-txisring' formless rnnlKT. 



':M;S"\[l'iN 



thought are bis simultaneous commitments to 
on of God's knowledge of jiailiculars and future 
■ nihito in favor of God's creating the world out of 
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Gilbert of Poitiers 

JOHN MARENBON 



Gilbert of Poitiers <b. 1085/90; d. 1154) taught at Paris ami, probably, Chartres, before 

lxi."i]iiii;: l.ishup til' Poitiers in 1142. Although he was the found it ul ;i disiincrive school 
in luiiit (sec A Hum minis ] l) iS.i), (.i ilbt-i'1 "s. surviving work is I hculujiieal. Musi important is 
his long commentary (1146-7, perhaps earlier) on BOETHIUS' Theological Treatises. One of 

(_i lib erf's iiims here is tu distinguish, and vet perm i I analu^v hfC.vi.-cn, tin- tvpes ul reason in:: 
appropriate In natural science and to thcolojrv. He also develops a sophisticated, original 

Gilbert's starting point is the distinction bet wee n -./nn :'.<.' s and ,/ntnl r.<:s. An object under 
a description nr designated bv a name is a qnml til: for example, the man, the " hiic iliut;_, 
lilt ratio ii ;il I hinu, Sui.imIl.-s. I Tin I ■■' r ».\ hich il is ihii ,;/.■■ .,,,' ,:.<! is a .pin .:■■': lor ex am pie. hum an- 
ile, whiteness, rationalitv and Soeratcitv. fhi-i ,j-,'s are what rwelfrh-cenUirv writers call 
'"forms," and ihc\ arc singular, not universal, ones. Soerares is, for ins I a nee a man and ».\ hi it 
by his singular qit<i ;■(.' s ul' human ilv and whiteness. Sunn of these qun ui.'s are simple, some 
complex. Socrates' whiiciicss anJ rationalitv are simple ,/;■■.,■ tii's; his hnmanitv is a complex 
qim rj,', made up of the simple qw> i'>7s ratiunalifi anil niurtalin. Most complex ol all is the 
qim t'il by which Socrates is Socrates— the "whole property" of Socrates, Socratcity II is 
'.■uiitpuseil oi .ill the /■■■■■ ..■■■s '"'.eliii.li both in ad naliiv and li\ nature h;i\c been, arc and will 
be" those of Socrates (1966, pp. 144: 73-8, 274: 74-95). Although all quo est* are singular, 
most of rhem are exacrlv like other i/i/n cj.'s because rhev have the same efteets: Socrates' 
r.ifiuiialin and hnmanitv are exacrlv like Plato's rationalitv and hunianilv. Iiut cullecred 
forms, such as Socralvilv, are not exacl Iv like an' other qua .■<,': iliev alone I and ilieir corre- 
sponding quad t'i(s) arc not merely singulars, bur also individuals. 

Gilbert's (somewhat problematic: "ill nor even man have the same whole property?) 
inclusion in whole proper lies u[ " hat something might be '"bv nature" is linked to his ten- 
dency ro think uf r he re be ins; svnehrunuus allern.it i\ e possible slates u[ affairs, each lielutie- 
ini; lu ,lil tire ul pru\ i,lcnl i.il prupams, am one ol •:■. hieli Ciod could chouse tu pin into effect 
Gilbert was thus a precursor of JOHN DUNS SCOTUS'S modal innovations (see Knuuttila 1993, 
pp. 211-17). 
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Giles of Rome 

SILVIA DONATI 



( i lies i>l Ki uno (b. 1 24.!/ 7; il. 1 ,!ll> I ";is hum prohnhlv in Komi- nil J died at tin.- papal cull rl 
in Avignon. He was the first member of the Augustinian order to become a master in the- 

nli is; v hi tile L 11 \\ crsil" of Pari 1 ;. I Ic probable entered the Aii»iistinian order in Rome and 
a I ter" arils " as sent In P ar is In stiijv philosnphv 111 J I heolnivv. I Ii ra.iv have lake 11 I'Hi )MAS 
AQUINAS'S courses in theology during Aquinas' s second stay at Paris in the years 1269-72. 
G iles's acadcm ic career was in ten 1 up led in 1277, "hen, in the context of the cornier 
nt heterodox Arislotclianism bv the Bishop of Paris, Ktienne '1 einpicr, and the r 
1 he I-'. u is i .11.11 1 1 1. ol llienlo^'. .i;_ J ins 1 A qui lias's dnclrines, he 'v its ;ilsn subjected to a doctri- 
11.il inqiiin, "here he refused to recant tile doctrines that had been censured. II an aiKieitl 
report can be belie veil, Giles was I he preceptor of the future kins; ol France, Philip I he Fiir, 
during this period and it was certainly at Philip's request thai Giles composed !.)■: 1 t"i^ .' u .- : ^ < ■ 
pi'/Hi : fin in durinit tile hiatus in his iv:idiins>'. I lis 1.111 h ersitv career resumed in 1 2.S:i, when a I 
I lie request ot Pope I I on or ins i \ , <j iles's doctrines were re-examined bv 11 commission of 
1 lienlo;:i.iiis appointed I", the I hshop ■ ■] P.ii is, K .1111.1 1 phi- de l-i 1 lonblonniere. A tier his relia- 
hiln.iiioii, (.iiles became a roiicnt maslcr, prohablv holding the chair in the ve;trs 1 2i l in- '-'1 
In 1292 he was elected General Prior of the Augustinian order. In 1295 he was made 
A 11. hbishop ol Bourses bv lion il -ice \ I II. I Ie tool, linn it ace's side in the conflict, slur led bv 
tile ( .ardinals Junes and Peter ( Lnlonna, over the loiiilim.icv >l [ion if. ice's election, alter the 
abdication of Celestine IV Giles devoted the treatise De renuntiatione papa? (1297) to this 
topic. Afterwards he supported ilie pope in his conllicl witli Philip the Fair retard iiiji' die 
nl.iiionship bet" ceil lemporil ind spirit 11:1 1 power, defending lion if. ice's tlu-ocralit position 
in his treatise D? iii/ish/slitii futiita!-: (l.!l)l-2). Giles was among the supporters of the 
suppression of the Templar order, as is clear from his treatise Contra exemptas, which 
was written during the Council of Vienne (1311-12), where the abolition of the order was 
decided. 



Metaphysics 
Giles's niclaphvsical thought was strongly influenced by Thomas Aquinas, "hose m;iin 

| l llil"Sophi,..il 1.I1 1, i iiileS lie sll.il iS. 1 lespile this depend elite, ( i ilcS tail Hot ]>roj>el'h he deli 11 id 

as Thomas's disciple, because he alwavs reworks '1 homas's doctrines into original formu- 
lations and often criticizes some minor points in llieni. A well-known example ot Giles's 
attitude toward Thomas is the doctrine of the real distinction between essence and exis- 
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fence (.iilts develops Ills own formulation of the theory of real distinction (l'.'.>!) (prop. :>, 
12), pp. 19-26, 66-77; 1503, q. 9, fos. 17vb-22ib), in opposition to HENRY OF GHENT, who 

is Giles's direct antagonist in this discussion. In contrast with Ik-nrv, who conceives exis- 
tence as a mtrt relationship of the created essence to the Creator, Giles describes essence 
and ex is rente ;is two ri'.i". K. I loccdc/ has pointed out the realistic connolation of Giles's c< in- 
ception of the real [Hstinction (1930, pp. 51—67) in contrast to Thomas's more nuanced posi- 
tion. In Gilts's mctaphvsical thought, iht real distinction between tsstntt and existence 
constitutes the ultimate ontolugic.il foundation 1 1 ■ t " tin- fmiludi ol created being, its conlin- 
jiikv anil Itinporalitv, as well as fur the possihilitv of creation and annihilation. All com- 
position in treated beings, such as the turn position oi genus ami dillcrciiie ami ol substance 
and accident, art ultimalclv reduced In iht t.uiu posit ion ol essence and ixislctuc. P. Nash 
(1957, pp. 1 1-1-15) has emphasized the essentia.list.ic character of Giles's theory, in which 
existence is conceived as a posterior kind of actualitv in comparison to the more basic icln- 
alitv of essence. Although Giles denies thai existence tan he described as a pfedicjniciit.d 
accident, it is apparent thai in his view existence resembles in accidental detenu illation. I n 
this respect, Giles' conception of essence and existence bears a closer similarity to AVICENNA'S 
conception of existence as an accident of essence than to the Thoiuistic conception of 
thi- first at. m.iiil \ ■ <i suhst.iiKc 



Another Thoiuistic doctrine adopted by Giles is the theory of the unicity of the substan- 
tial form, according to which there is onlv one substantial form in substances. Concerning 
this thcorv, hnwei er, (j ik-s's position shows some hesitations (1 lonali 1 l >9lt, pp. Hi — I; 1 .una 
1990, pp. 158-78). A radical formulation is found in the Errares phitosophorum (1944, pp. 8, 
12), :i work oi tiiicci i.un atithciilii. m prohabh ilatiiii; hum the late 12f>i)s or earlv I27hs, 
whose author crilici/es A ristotle for defending the d tit trine of unicity of substantial form. 
In works known to be authentic dating from the same period, on the contrary, Giles sup- 
ports the unicilv of form in all mat trial substances. A furl her witness to Giles's unreserved 
.ict.ept.il ion of the unitarian thcorv is the treatise IX' s:\in':l>its l^ninninr: (127.S). In works 
dating i inn thi- intermediate period and ai o.r 1 2 1'<, on the other hand, ti i| t s sho'x s a mint 
reserved attitude: although he supports the unitarian theory for all other substances, he 
avoids taking a position in the case of human beings. Hccausc of its connections with theo- 
logical mailers, suth as the dogma of the Kucharisl and (.. histological theories, the issue 
of I he mi i n be ]■ ol suhslaiK ial forms in men '■>. as com ei\ ol as i philnsoph ie.il problem with 
1 lieolo;. i...il im plications. Giles's ost illations on this issue are probabh .1 consec]uenet of iht 
anti-Thomistic dim a It of the Univcrsitv ol Paris in the 1 2?bs and ol G ilts's personal involve- 
ment in the condemnation ol 127t. More speciiicallv, the (' .'<> i: ! i . ■■ ^::/« : :ti .:■' plny,il:l,it-:": 
jiiriii'.irttni is considered to be a reaction to the 1277 to tulem nation of Gilts's unreserved 
adoption of the unitarian position in his early works {1985, pp. 89-91, 169-70, 235; Luna 
1990, p. 171). On the odier hand, Giles's reserved attitude in his later works is explained on 
the basis of the hypothesis that the theory of the unicity of substantial form in man was one 
of the doctrines Giles had to recant in 1285 (1985, pp. 112-13; Luna 1990, p. 171). 

Like Thomas, tides rejects the theor. ol uniwrsal hvlommphism, whkh attributes a 
matter and form composition to everv created being, and allows this composition only in 
the case of corporeal substances (15S1 (dist. 3, p. 1, q. 1, a. 1), vol. I, pp. 160-70). Matter 
is conceived bv (.iik-s as absolute potentialitv. Accordinglv, he rejects positions like those of 
Henry of Ghent and RICHARD OF MIDDLETON which attribute a certain degree of actualitv to 
matter (Donati 1986, p. 248). Given the assumption that the only principle of distinction is 
actualilv, from the conception of mailer as absolute pulcnlialin (j iks deduces the im pos- 
sihilitv ol ilillertnt kinds of prime matter. '1 hus, in contrast to Thomas, he attributes an 
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essenl iallv identical Ji) .tl Ki 1 li> sublunar 1 , bodies, which arc iitn liable and eurruplihle, ;unl to 

ClleStial hi nl its, IV ll It'll arc liniielltralcd illlll i lit 1 11' I'll |lt lb It ( ill III., pp. ' 4.!-<l4l. 'I 'lit adoption 

of the Thomistic theory of iihilcini sigiuth.i .|lh!>!tiUt!l^ as Hit principle ol individuation of 
m.tlei i.il subsianccs is jIsii a consequence ni [lit assumption of the absolute pottiitialip. 
n( matter. It disliiiifion alwavs implies actualilv, matter tan plav the rnlt uf priiitiplt uf 
indiv id nation i j 11 1 v insofar as it is in form til hv quantity. On the other ha nil, unlike I hum as, 
'■vhnst position shows somt ost illations in this respect, G iles Slavs faithful to the Averroistic 
J ott fine nt indeterminate Jim elisions: I he Jim ens inns wliii h, toiiethcr '.vil li maltti', phiv tilt 
]i ile ul print iplt '.'I niimti'ical pi lira I in. art not determinate, hut indeterminate, lli.H is, ihev 
are dimensions of no determinate size. According to AVEEROES, these inhere in matter prior 
In suhst.inti.il ini'tii anel because ihev precede form in matter, they explain lln numerical 
pluralitv ul tht suptrvtnin;' form hv making maittr ilivisihle. 



Philosophy of nature 

Although in the main lines of his philosophy of nature Giles clearly belongs to the 

A I'istiiieliaii li'aJ it inn, his views on phvsics shun- somt in teres tin a' J i lie rentes w iih Arisloilc. 
Besides the notion of bodily extension or volume, Uilts introduces a notion, previouslv 
unknown within tht Aristotelian tradition, ot ejiianlitv ot maittr, which hears some simi- 
lar in In iht m oj tin concept of mass I Uonali I '-'SSb, pp. 178— 41 ). He introduces this notion, 
'v hieh he conceives as a tin tlopnitnt of lilt A' trroislic noiion of iiitlettrminatt dimensions, 
primarilv in order to explain that in tht natui'il phenomena ol rai'ti.icl ion ami eondinsa- 
tion the quantitv ot maittr remains the saint, whereas the extension of bodies varies. 

BisiJts the A risloielian notion ol place conieiieJ as iht inletnal sui'laee of lilt eontain- 
ini: hoji, .. alk-J hv (.1 ilts "material place," lit introJuets a second eontepi of place or "hirmal 
place," which is constituted by the distance of the locatttl hodv from fixed points in the 
universe (Trifogli 1988, pp. 260-8). The notion of formal place is introduced by Giles in 
order to save the Arisloltlian assumption of immobility ol place in the case in "hieh the 
eontainiii;' hodv is in morion, and in tht case of tht last sphere, "hieh is not coniaiiitd in 
another body. 

An original contribution to Aristotelian natural thought is also provided by Giles's dis- 
cussion of natural motion in a void (Trifogli 1992, pp. 143-61). In contrast with the view 
prevalent anionic A risiottlians, Giles contei' ts this h\ poi lit lis al motion not as iietn porai, 
but as temporal motion. A l cord in;.: to him, however, the lime associated with natural motion 
in the void is not conceived, as in the Aristotelian tradition, as a continuous successive ra;i;- 
niluJt, but is characlei'i/eJ hv a mulliplii. m ol in si an is in siieh a wav llnl I here is no tem- 
poral e\ I elision inter veil mi:' between an' two ol ihem. And since each one ot these inslants 
lacks m a -_■. ii it IK It, this kind of time is without duration an J corrt-sponJs to iust ,\n instant of 
celestial lime Tilt samt noiion of time is also used hv Gilts in tht explanation of tht mm t- 
ments of angelic substances. 

Concerning tht traditional discussion on the duration of tht universe, Giles rejects the 
A i'istiiieliaii llitorv n( iht ettriiilv of the world. I lowever, a certain evolution can bt clt titled 
in Giles's position, which is probably a consequence of the 1277 condemnation (Pini 
2000, pp. 395— H)4). Before the condemnation, Giles, on the one hand, rejects Aristotle's 
arguments as not conclusive and based on an improper extension of the laws ol nam re, I ha I 
is, on the erroneous assumption that every kind of production implies movement. Like 
I hofiias Aquinas, he maintains thai creation is a kind ol production that dots nut implv 
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iinil it in. On tilt other hand, also billowing h hum as, lit considers I in ]i\ poilitsis i>f ;in eternal 
world theoretically possible iiiul tints the thtorv of temporal creation as not demonstrable. 
After tilt cotidem nation, in which the hypothesis ui the theoretical possibility <<j ;in eternal 
world was censured, however, Giles shows a more reserved attitude. First, he seems to 
i.d nt i-ii t eternity as incompatible wii li the nature nl . real iuvs, .ill hough lit d> n-s nui exclude 
the possibility of eternal creation due to God's infinite power (1985; 1939^0, pp. 128-9). 
1- in 1 (hi- I'm ore, he no longer maintains th;il temporal creation is noi demonstrable, but only 
that it has not been demonstrated yet (1581 (dist. I, pars 1, q. 4, a. 2), vol. I, pp. 54-60). 



Psychology and gnoseology 

Uik-s's psychology and gnostologv general I v follow A risiotilian-Thomistie principles. In 
l lit discussion on tilt relationship btl" tin tht soul and its faculties, in contrast w ilh I Itnrv 
of Ghent, Giles holds Thomas's position, according to which the powers of the soul are 
rc.tlli differ ml from the soul itself, being intermediate between the soul and its operations 
they cannot be identical with the very essence of the soul itself In his gnustnlojsy, Giles 
adopts Aristotelian empiricism, maintaining that knowledge derives from experience, and 
thus rejecting Platonic innaltsni Since human knowledge originates from the senses, for 
Gild as fbi Thomas, the proper object nf the human mtellecl are perceptible substances, 
which art kno>i n 1 1 ■ r ■ > 1 1 ■ ■ 1 1 alislraction ( ainseipjcntlv, since abstraction is a proi ess ■■( dtma- 
1 trial!/ a i inn and i lit nil 1 1\ ill ti ; i tin;.' principle ol perceptible substances is mil tcr infoniiti.l li\ 
ci imciisi \ t cjuantllv, Giles excludes (lie possibility ol a direct inltHttHi.il knowledge oi the 
iii:ii ■. iJual, only the essence of perceptible substances is dirtctlv known. On the basis of 
similar considerations, <.i ilts also excludes the possibility oi a direct knowledge of the soul 
by itself; according to Gilts, tht soul is known onlv inditvctlv as the subject of the knowl- 
edge of other things (1500c, III, fos. 67vb-68vb). Unlike perceptible substances, God and 
the other separate substances, thai is, imperceptible subslantts, cannot be grasped in their 
very essence by the human intellect, according to (.lilts, in this life there is only the pos- 
sibility ot an indirect knowledge, based on tht knowledge of llitir perceptible effects. 'Iht 
iiii]i' ■ssibiiii i oj a direct I: no" ledge ol separate substances Is the cause ol a limitation in the 
scope of mttaphvsics as de: eloped bv iht human in I el I eel l.i iles maintains ill at niclaphvsK s 
,/iiii science should include in its scope the consideration of the essence of separate sub- 
stances. In his opinion, it is onlv because of the imperfect way in which tht human intel- 
lect knows mttaphvsics that in mttaphvsics, as in plusics, separate substances arc known 
not in themselves, but only through their effects (Zimmermann 1998, pp. 180-1). 

Like Averroes, (.1 ilts inters the necessity of an a gen I in I elite t from tht analysis of abstrac- 
tion. If, according to the Platonic Theorv of Kit as, then wc-rt immaterial essences of per- 
ctptiblt substances actualh existing separated trom llitir ]>trctptlblt instantiations, thev 
would be intelligible in act, and thus there would be no need to postulate an agent intellect. 
lint since tile essences of perceptible substances e\isl onlv in their material instantiations, 
and thus ait intelligible onlv in potency, an active principle must be assumed, which 
illuminates the phantasms and starts the process of abstraction (1500c, III, fn 69 r b) In the 
n concerning the problem oi intelligible species, contrary to Henri of ( lb em, who 
c of the species, Ciiles supports lilt traditional view, winch postulates 
v intermediary between phiii;liisii!ii!,i, that is sensible representations, 
tnd the act of intellect tial apprehension I ibid. , lo. d.Sra). I.ikt Thomas, <j ilts participates in 
regarding the unieitv of intellect. I It criticizes both the theory, which he 
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attributes to Avicenna, of the unicitv of the agent intellect (ibid., fos. 69va-69vb) anil the 
Averroistic theory of the unicitv of the possible intellect. Giles devotes the treatise Dc 
intetlectu possibili to the rejection of the latter. 

Ethics 

In i- 1 hits, <.i ilis's m;i in doctrines ai't lharaelcri/cd In .1 moel crate inltllctlualism, ocuipvini: 
.1 mn.li.lk 1 position he in ten I lit- i ulunlarism ol authors such as I k-tin i if Ghent— who support 
l he llif n 1 ! ill lilt prim at ■■ of tin- iv ill iivi-r ihf intellect — and the intellect u is I tsni "I .inlhnrs 
such as GODFREY OF FONTAINES - who support the theory of the primacy of the intellect. 
-Womliiii: In Gilts, lilt will is ;i passive power, which cannot activate ilstlt, hut retinites a 
I' Hi-, 'i!n ■■..'.!'pi:iii:i:>:un, the apprehension ol an intended ituod, in order In be aclivaltd. In his 
view, however, this tines mil imply a denial nf Irtt will, because the will, limitary to the 
i >l her powers nf the soul, can determine ilsell alter it has been activated I" the apprehen- 
sion of an end. Giles's ill i nitrate intellectual ism is also apparent in I he discussion of the rela- 
tionship litl -a it n i m el leet anil « ill in I lit origin of sin. Annul" Giles's dot trims condemned 
in 1277 is tin principle according to which mm est mdhtm in i"///n,\t!.: mm ml ■:iinf in allium-. 
In later works Giles maintains that the evil in the will a hi a\ s imp I its an error of judgment, 
si lift- w ha fever is w anted is wantetl insular as it is coticcivicl as a good, tin the (ilher Ii.uk!, 
in his '■■ itw I he evil in I he will is not caused I" I he error "i i udiiment. (In I lit cull ran, it is 
the error of judgment that is caused by the evil in the will, since the damaitt of the will tint 
to this evil also produces an impairment in iht capacity ul judgment bv the intellect (1 >c 
Blic 1948, pp. 45-65). 
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Godfrey of Fontaines 

JOHN E WIPPEL 



Godfrey of Fontaines (b. before 1250; d. 1306/9) was born in the principality of Liege, 
probably at the chateau of the noble family to which lit belonged, at Fontaines-les- 

] lo/einom. Alter pursuin;.:' philosophical studies at Paris in tin facultv of arts in tin.' carlv 
1270s, he must have begun to study theology by August 15, 1274 (De Wulf 1904, pp. 3-16; 
\\ ippcl 1 '-'.SI , pp. xv— xviii). I lis in teres I In Hit " ork of tin- masters "t at is at Paris, especial Iv 
the radical Aristotelians of the 1260s and 1270s, is reflected by the presence of many of their 

works iii manuscripts in his iitrsuiiii Ulnar'. ( [ dblioihcqite N at n malt Lit I ?.iS19, 1 ii.l l l i(>, and 
especially 16.297, known as his Student Notebook; Wippel 2001, pp. 361-5). Godfrey's 
leaihin;.:' atlivitits at the univtrsitv as a master In Hit theuloiiv latultv he«an in 12X5 anJ 
continued until about 1303— 1, when he conducted his fifteenth and last qiiinlhlv.-i.ti 
disputation, lit may have been outside the city tor some time aiiti >. ompLi in:: :.,.':• '••'•■ : ' : 
XIV about 1298-9. The year of his death is uncertain, probably 1306 or 1309, but the day- 
is known: October I'- 1 . 

Asa master of thcolop ( iodtrc' adopted (lit- cjiiodlibetal disputation as his major vehicle 
I'll publication 1 lis lift ten .' '.■■'." '■■,//.■'.'' i .'.< have all been til it til in tilt strits /.;■« P/ii/nui'i'i '■. Ay.*', 
although tht first four survive onlv in Hit form of iv/w'ti ,','»/.■' cn", i.e., copies taken down bv 
iw\ auditor. Briefer vtrsions of Ojt<>«'!i/'.:h III and IV have also hetn edited. Godfrcv also 
conducted ordinate I iisputcd Otitsiions, and a nuiiibtr of ihtst survive in maiiuseiipl, 
only some of which havt been tdited (\\ i]>ptl 1 4 SI , pp. xxv— xxvii). 

.V ."■'■;.■■ i i'/ ;. ; '. ;',,■■,■'■ /, : i ■ i ■■ .<: For God ire mttaphi sits his as its subject be in;; as htmu. 1 It w as 
undoubtedly aware of an earlier controversy between AVICENNA and AVERROES concerning 
Hi is. Avictnna had strtssed tht iionpariiciihii' anil thtiTlort the- universal t liai^ic iti 1 of hcini: 
as being and mailt litis iht suhjei t of mtl a ph\ sits A', eii' 'ts ha J emphasize J ii as the si it nee 
that has the highest kind ol being. Separate or divine belli"', as its subject. Godfrey' sides 
with Avicenna. He writes that being as being is the object (or subject) of metaphysics {Quod I. 
A", q. 11), and that the notion of being is first anil simplest bit a use it tin its into, i.e., it is 
implied by, every other concept {fhitidf. \ I, i|. f>) I lentt it is also the most general notion. 
God is not to be regarded as the subject of nitlaphvsies, even though God is the first and 
piimaiv being and must In- sindied '.'■.iihin met.iph'. si,.s w ilh respect to whatever natural 
reason tan discover about him {ijiindl. I, q. 5 ). God i rev contrasts the nu-taplii sical studv of 
(.iod, which lit savs ituv ht described as a kind ol theologv, "ilh the thtologw based on 
sacred Scripture. The latter does not havt hting as hting as its subject, but God himself 
(Quodl. IX, q. 20; Wippel 1981, pp 2-15). 
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/.).';'.■■ j .■■»;; nj ', in\i\ In (Jiin/':i\1 \ II I, q. .» Ui id I rev maintains linn being itself ma\ hi dn kled 
into being id the mind ("cognitive" hiinul, nhidi hi- describes as .1 lesser m' J iminisheJ 
being, .111 J real hi- in;', i.i-., lii-iny on is id e tin 11) ill J or knower. Real being is lurlhir ilii ukd 
in In ival pciK-miid being and ii.il actual being, h'nr a tiling In enjov real potential being is for 
it tii have being 1 m I v bv reason nf its cause m causes Km 1 ii In ■- - 1 1 j ■ .- -. ii.il ;k 111.1l being is (or 
it to be realized in accord with its nature in completed ur perfected [mm Finally, a tiling 
can I'lijuv real potential being cither bv nasi in of an intrinsic cause, e.g., pre-existing matter, 
or by reason of an extrinsic cause, e.g., a pii-i\ ist iny agent ( 1 924, pp. 38 — 1-0). 

Aihit'riy 11 j /'■::n^: In referring in Ojt'iJ!;i>.:i II, q. .'• to being as he in 3; lis tin object of the 
intellect, Uodhv: indicates that hiing is taken analogically and mil univocally, so as to 
be defined in the same way in each of its applications. I Icncc il is primarily affirmed of 
si lbs la 1 lee mil of all else as ordered or related to substance. There [ore, w hile sub si a 11 n anil 
accidents dilk-r In genus, each will fall under this analogous notion of being. In On "./■'.- /■■,■.' 
Ill, q. I lie argues [or the analogical character of being by showing that it is neither univoca! 
ni'i pui'eh cqiiK oca I. 1 11 Ojiinl!:i\-! \\ , q. .1 he insists that it being is applied in an ;iu idcnl 
insular as it is related to substance in some wav, this does not mean that being is not 
iiiliiiisii.ilb realized in its secondare instances, i.e., in accidents. He insists that there is 
analog 1 , and proportion at I he lew I <<l real in. between these diiici vm instantiations oi hein;_, 
and corresponding to this, al the level of meaning i\\ ippel 1981, pp. 19—24). 

'/Viii.'.'i l7.',/:7. : ,',1. ■■'.«: Ciodlre: also maintains that there arc certain properties of being which 
are realle identical and convertible with it, in other words, certain transcendental 
characteristics presetil wherever being itself is realized. lie singles out the one, the true, 
and thi good. \\ ilh respect to the one, in ^ ■'(■/■ ■'/.■' ■'. .' \ I, q. In he distinguishes befveeii the 
one that serves as a principle oi number and which is based on discrete qnanritv, and the 
one that is conveflihle with being. Onlv the latter is transcendental. I n Oti<i,f!';>.:1 \ 1, q. h he 
noles that truth onlv adds a mode to being, namelv, a relationship 10 mind or intellect. To 
sav that something eniovs this kind of truth is simply to ricogni/e that it can make itsell 
known to mind or to intellect, or in other words, that it is intelligible, (..onsiqueiilh., truth 
is present in being onlv virtually, in that it can cause truth to be present in the intellect. 
Truth in the formal sense resides in the intellect (Wippel 1981, pp. 24-36). 

/-."i^it and cxisli-nw: The view that in all finite beings there is a real, i.e., not merely a 
conceptual, distinction between, and a composition of, an essence principle and an act of 
existing {ess?) or existence principle was central to the metaphysics of THOMAS AnUIXAS. 
By the mid- 1270s GQ.ES OF ROME had developed his own version of a real distinction between 
essence and existence, and would be involved in a long controversy with HENRY OF GHENT 
concerning this. !_■ nlorlunateh, at times Giles used the language of "thing" to describe 
essence anil existence anil thill relationship and, though he denied that either could exist in 
separal ion from the other or that existence was \m esse nee, bv using such language he opened 
1 he th 1 ore lo such misinicipi vial ions I I en r\ ol ( i lu-nL oil 1 hi oilier hand, while rein, ting 
any kind of real distinction here cm cssciki and existence, i udged it iiicessary to posit somc- 
1 lung hum e (hail a mnelv .. inin-pi ual or logical ilisl inei in 11 In-fv nil 1 hem 1 liiiei he proposed 
a new and third kind of distinction that would fall between a real distinction and a purely 
conceptual distinction, namelv, an '"intentional distinction" (\\ ippel 1 '-'.SI , pp. 39— 14). 

In his (JiiwHibe! II, q. 2, Undlivv comments that either essence is realle identical with 
1 and d lifers from it only conceptually or intentionally, or else existence is a distinct 
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"thing," i.e., the act of the essence anil really ilistinct from it. In Quodlibel IV, q. 2 he 

nullities in grtalt-r detail lilt ihrtt differt-nl positions concerning the relationship between 
essence and existence (esse). Some hold that they are really distinct and that existence enters 

inln i tv ;il composition with tssciitt. \ t-t it is mil stparnble from iswiiu-. 1] ,\ thin.-. I.i.ks 

iis cxisltlll ial being, It also l;li. Ls cSStill i.ll being. .A i.ii i i\l ill 11' tii alio] lit T \ lew tllL'V lift ft all V 

identical. Inn ililitf in I tii lii uili IK Kin.dlv, still another pus it inn maintains llinl I hey are really 
kit ntit;il -li n.l sill I if unit tuiittpHiiillv 1 knee lht>. Ju n ui iiiiti iniu mm position ».\ nh mit 
another (Wippel 1981, pp. 4S-6). 

In QjiuJIihc! Ill, t|. 1 Guill'rtv had examined lilt evidence fur each uf tht'sc positions in 
detail. There, dm, lit presents tilt thcoiw uf i't;il distinction between essence ;md existence 
in language thnl rcllects tht iissittt- nl Giles of Rome hv ftttf rme in t\ is It net In it h as "sume- 
llnng" (, ■(.'.■' :,','( .■':/) iiihI tspteiallv as a "thing" (iv.«). Next lit' offers a mimlicr of arguments 
in support uf this view which sttm tu hi- t;iktn fnini G ilt-s, especially (mm his fjiu, 
i/itp/itiiliw Jc ['>".«<■ cl asc'iiliii, and refutes them. For Godfrey essence : 
identical, a ii tl si i II if unlv in tht iv ai llitv signil v. just us ;i concrete nunn such as a 'runner' 
(nne who runs), an abstract noun such as 'running', and the verb 'to run' differ in their 
miidt u( signifying, sti tun do 'essence', 'a being', ami 'to exisi' Iouy). But the rcalilv I lit- v 
signify is one and the same (Wippel 1981, pp 46-66). 

Godfrey next presents in dtt.ul 1 1 en it's theurv ui in tent inn a I distinction. As he explains 
in Ins Inter iy.'i »■■'/.■''. i \ III, q. .>, according to this view real being is divided into essential 
being (i jS( - ■:.<i.:iitui.:) and existential being (e.c>v t : x/.<!,:ii!ui,:). Kath thing enjoys its essential 
being [mm eternitv insular as it corresponds tu its appropriate exemplar idea with in the 
divine intellect and is, the re In re, a genuine or real quiddity ur essence, allhuiigh nut an 
atlnallv existing one. It may receive actual existence in the course of time owing to the 
intervention of the divine will (1924, pp. 34-7). Henry concludes from this that within an 
atlnallv existing enlitv, its essence is nut reallv distinct from its existence; but the two are 
mil identical. Rather they are "intcntionallv" dislincl (mm out anntht-r Godfrey rejects 
1 I e nrv's ne'.v ami third kind ni distinction. There can be no intermttli are tlistincliuii between 
llie pureh cuncepttial and the real. And In Qitw'libit 111, i\. 1 he also directs a series of 
arguments against intentional ilistinct inn between essence and existence (\\ ippel 19.S1, 

pp. 85-8). 

Having rejected bnth real tlistincliuii ami inteiitiun.il distincliun between essence and 

existence, Gudtrev rcsolultlv defends their real idcntilv. Whatever is true n[ essence is 
true uf existence, and vice versa. Tu account [ur the pnssibililv that one might be aware of 
sunitihing as a pussible existent even when it docs not actually exist, nne need nut pustu- 
late two reallv distinct or even two intentionallv ilistinct principles. Out iittd unb. appeal 
to the distinction between act and pntencv, in this ease, between being thai is potential and 
being that is actual. 

Moreover, Godfrey offers a new and diiltitnt applitiiliuii ol ael and potency in order to 
meet nne kind uf argument that had been ndcrcd (ur real distinction between essence ami 
existence (act of being). If, as he maintains, angels are not composed of mailer :\nd form, 
hu'.v is 1 1 iK- to avoid m. iking them puled Iv simple In- nigs ami ihtivinic equal tu I inj 1 R.nhti 
llian appeal In am real distinction of essence and existence in such entities In account for 
llns, (.iudtrei counters that one and the same being mav he rtgarded as actual tu the exlenl 
ill at II acluallv exists ami (el as potential insnfar as 1 1 lulls short ui the aclualitv ui am higher 
being Mid, above all, of the First Being, Pure Actuality, or God. In support he cites 
Proposition 2 from Pmclus' /.'■'. ii:-:i;!,itm ! I: < ■» lti\± '.' . '. i : "\\ hat participates in the One is both 
one and not-one." As Godfrey interprets this, anvthing that is different from the One can 
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fall short of the One only by approaching (accessus) Che not-one. Hence it is not the One 

itsell bv ri.iinfl <>l lis rending from ii-.iisstis f ills 1 (Inc. Consequent Iv, beings such as angels 
l';i 1 1 shorl i>t I hi 1 O Hi.-, Hi 1 ( iuil, Mil hi m I being ci mi pus i.- J <>l ri-allv disliiiii factors. But acltialitv 
a nd potential ilv arc preset! I ill thi-iii because I Ik v possess a Li nil ul intermnliaiw nil lire mill 
hence ;nc '";issiiiiil;itnl" tu J i lie nut puints of reference, i.e., In that which is higher and more 
actunl, .ind tu that " liich is lower and mure potential. Corresponding tu their relalicnsliiji 
to these iliffcrent points of reference, buth puteiitialilv and amiililv are to be assigned to 
1 him [ lulu llie 1 . mav he said lu hi composed ul potcnev and act, nui real I v cum posed, tu 
hi- sure, bin bv a cunci puial composition. v i-t this cumpnsiliun is nut tiuitioiis but applies 
to such entities bv reasun of (he fact that they are rehired tu these different puints of 
reference (Wippel 1981, pp. 89-97). 

One likely source for this unusual theory is SIGER OF BRABANT'S Qimestioties hi meia- 
pliysii'-iii;, especially so since a shorter version of this "as contained in (.iudirev's S,'!t,'t : />l 
\ nUbimL linl an evi-n clearer source his mi mi icei-nth o«K tu light, n.iniilv, an inuiiMiiniis 
set of questions un the PnsWi'/m- -li/ii/yliiS, which was also cuniained in ( i ud t rev's lihrarv 
(Bibl. Nat. lat. 16.096; Wippel 1984b, pp. 231-14). 

/\. , .■ , ■.■. i . i, .■'^■■■( , V^ , ii f GuJ's iwkicmc iiiid citcuu". Godfrev maintains thai philosophical kiiowlidgi 
nf (.ioil belongs more properly to met a pin si is than knowledge uf anv . her being. \\ hi It- lu- 
ll as nut lei t detailed arguments iur laud's ixislniii in his surviving w i ilings, he In . his that 
this conclusion can hi established In philosophical reasoning. Moreover, he was obviutislv 
i the margins of his personal version 
t of the first four "ways" (Bibl. Nat. 

enna concerning whether it belongs 

cenna) to demonstrate the existence 

i point by Sigi-r of Brabant, (joillVev defends what 

appears tu hi a compromise position. In ',j_!i>ij!:i\-! XI, e|. 1 he observes In passing that the 
nielaplr. siiians consideration ul (iud is mine eminent and tnuri pi-rlecl than thai uf the 
natural philosopher, who merely views him as the First Mover. But God is the First Mover 
by reason of his total being. In Quad libel V, q. 10 he maintains that one can establish God's 
y reasoning from natural things tu knowledge ul him as the lirst efficient cause of 
r, as he puts it there, as their causal and productive principle. As he explains in 
O it'iii !;!■'■: i I X, cj. 20, natural reasun can establish a number ul things ahuitt (.1 ml with certain! v: 
that because he is the First Being he is simple; that he is being in actuality; that he is an 
intellectual being. All these things are proved in metaphysics (Wippel 1981, pp. 102-5). 

In Quod-libel VII, q. 11 Godfrey was asked whether by the same knowledge one knows 
that Ciud is and "hat he is. I'lidi-il: ing this i|tii-siion was Aquinas's "ell-Lnuwn view that, 
when it comes lu uur natural know In] in ul God, " e ian know thai he is hi reasoning iioiii 
effect to cause. We can also know what he is not; but we cannot know what he is. Godfrev 
seems to have in mi ml Aquinas's Siiiiiir.d i.lh nln^iiic 1, q. 3, a. 4, ad 2 because, alter re furing 
to some who sav that we cannot know what (Joel is, he notes that 1 1 u- \ hold that e\ cii " hen 
we recugni/e thai he is, the "is" which we understand is not thai act uf being (.i. ( . ) wherehv 
(.iuil subsists In himself. Inn unlv thai w hich sign dies thai the judgment "that he is" is true 
(1914, p. 383). 

Godfrey maintains that in the case uf philosophical knowledge of God, we first reach a 
ptirclv nominal knowledge h\ drawing- s utile kind uf an .dug \ with things we observe in the 
sensible world. Jusl as some lower beings are the principal causes of others, and some are 
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governed bv others, si i " i apple the name 'Liod' In signih. sum idling in die uiih test which 
is i In 1 first and unique cause ui all ilst and than which noihing greater ijii hi.- thought. But 
ibis purclv nominal knn" ledge is not enough to show that what is signified bv iIk' name 
'Goil' enjoys real being, or "that he is." 

Next one may reason as A rislntlc did in Physic i \ II bv eliminating an infinite regress of 
moved movers in the conclusion that one First Mover, in 1 Ciod, exists, nil J that this being 
is perpetual mill pure actuality (as in Pliysus \ 111). Tliis vii'kls knowledge "that Gml is," 
but iloes not indicate "what he is" in any real sense (as distinguished from nominal 
kiii i'>. ledge |. For this stop Godfrey turns to A ristotlc's proud in v in M:!:!ptiys:<s X II whore 
he takes the knowledge "that God is" as established in the Physics and reasons to the 
presence in him of certain perfections to an eminent degree. Godfrey suggests lli.il 
Aristotle uses these characteristics nr perfections as quasi-ilil tcrciiiis, and tlierebv minis 
ii'i'in kiln" ledge ''that God is" to knowledge "I "what he is" In passing' from a confused 
anil quasi-generic knowledge tun m me determined and quasi- specific knn" ledge. Undfrev 
ivcngni/cs, of course, llial Gml dues mil ivallv (nil into -M^y genus in 1 species. In light ol ihis 
he rejects the view llial "e cannul kiln"' "what Ciod is," although hi recognizes that in this 
life such knowledge will always be imperfect (1914, pp. 384-6; Wippel 1981, pp. 110-15). 

Eternity of the world: Before and during Godfrey's time at the University of Paris, one of 

the innsl contested points hail In iln with the possibility nl ilciiiuiisiraiing philosophical!'. 
that the world began to be. BOMAVEMTURE offered argumentation to prove that the world 
could not have been createil I'nuu ilcrnitv. Ai|tiinns ik-nll with this <ui nianv occasions and 
akavs maintained thai neither the eiernit'. in u" the tail ihnt the world began lo be inn be 
dinii'iistr.ileii phili'Suphii all v. Christians hold that the world began to be solely on the 
grounds of religious belief. In his Or ■.hliiii-Lit-: lutniJ: Aquinas concluded that an elernnllv 
i.H.aieil "mid is piissibk phil'.'Snphie.dh speaking (Wippel l ll .*»4a, pp. Jil.i-14) lleiirv ol 
(.1 lie-ill si rough argued dial one can deiininslrale llial die " urkl could not have been createil 

In his ij_ !tn,lhh r.' II, q. .», Godfrey is asked lo determine whether the world or any creature 
could be or exists from eternity. 1 le develops an answer heavily in II tie need bv A qui lias's /). 

.',','.■' I, '.■■,',, ■■,''.' ii ; 'ii:J. but is tin ttb kd hi- one nl llie ulijei tmns raised against 1 his possibility 1 1 ihe 
w n rid "ere eternal, an in fin ilv of davs would h.i\ e preceded llie preSetil one, anil God eoukl 
have created something such as a stone on each of those days and kept it in existence 
Bui th is would result in an ,k tn.il in tin if. of simies lure ind tin". \ I nivn'i'i; (.iod entiid unite 
all ul ihese stones so ns to form one infinite body. lilM mi acuiallv infinite iimlv is intpussiMc 
and consequently the possibility ol in iniinitv nl siiiiultiiici nisi', esisiing finite hudics 
must be rejected and, sn ton, the possibility of :\i> eiernallv createil "or Id j 19(14, pp 72—8). 

Godfrey comments that one need mil restrict this objection to stones, lor one can make 
llie same point In discussing the resulting in fin it \ ut human souls hud die "or Id been crialeil 
from eternilv and alwavs popnlnted bv human beings. lint he does seem to regard il as 
ii up' ■s-ihle iii] 1 \iu infinity ol things in c\isl simnllanionsh. In response he comments that 
one might allow for a world inhabited bv humans from elernitv bv puslulating transmigra- 
1 inn ol a finite number ol souls in main di Herein human beings under a ilifteietil dispensa- 
tion wherein tht-v are not ordered tu a supernatural destiny Or this world might liai e e\isleil 
from eternitv without always being pupulaleil bv humans, i Inwevcr, since this world sums 
in be intended primarily for human beings, ii humans could not have been created from 
eternilv under the present dispensation whereby they are ordered to eternal bealiluile in 
hoa\ en, il iii.u be argued " ii h piuhahilit'. thai this world eon Id nut li;i\ e lie en sn i realeil bv 
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(Wippel 1981, pp. 160-8). 

S/ilst-.ti;:-: iiihl ,/,y,',/iv ■','.«: Godfrey accepts the Aristotelian division of being into miIkihiki- 
a nil accidents. hni 1 something in hi a substance is lor il to enjoy separate entity ;ind In have 
a nature l(> which it belongs to exist nut in any subject (W ippil l l 'Nl, p 1741. Godirev also 
assigns to ;\ tin ill- substance the role of serving as a subject Im 1 accidents and, therefore, uf 
being in potency with respect to (he accidents that inhere in it. 

He emphatically denies that any substance can be the efficient cause of accidents that 
inhere in il. Ir would then be in acl insofar as it efficiently caused its own accidents, and in 
poicncv insofar as il served as their subject. Godfrey would alwavs insist that nothing l.iii 
be in act and potency at the same time and in the same res peel. lie applies this to human 
action, including intellection and volition, and is cxtrcmch critical ol attempts bv others, 
especially Henry of Ghent and later GONSALYO OF SPAIM, to make an exception in the case 
of human volition. The will cannot reduce itself from potency to act (Wippel 1981, pp 
178-83). Therefore Godfrey denies that the human will is the efficient cause of its acts of 
volition. The will is moved bv the object that is willed insofar as chat object is presented 
to it by the intellect. He insists that this does not result in determinism because of the 
indeterminacy, even the freedom, of the intellect (Putallaz 1995, pp. 184—7, 198-208, 
233^7; Wippel 1981, pp 199-201). Closely connected with this is Godfrey's defense 
of a real distinction between the soul and its powers. The powers of the soul are accidents 
and arc related to its essence as accidents to substance. This means that if the immanent 
operations of ihe soul inhere imnu-duich. m such powers, whither ilu-i are the mums, the 
intellect, or the will, I he powers themselves cannoi be lln efficient cause ol iliese operations 
(Wippel 1981, pp. 202-7). 

Al'stfiii'liiiir. Godfrcv also regards the agent intellect and the possible intellect as distinct 
powers of the human soul, and defends a theory of intellection based on the abstraction of 
poteiiti.ill'-. intelligible coEtieiii I [i .en phantasms (images) prod u kid bv tin inlirnal sense 
known as (he imagination. In ihimHihi! V, q. 10 he makes a special effort to explain the 
process of abstraction. Ill can si the possible intellect is at tun is only in potency with res pec I 
lo an intelligible object, it must he reduced to understanding in auualip. Iv, something else 
I leiice the in fervent ion of the agent intellect is needed to enable phantasms lo move or to 
actualize the possihli intellect. 

Godfrey concludes, llnriloiv, that the agent intellect operates on the phantasm simply 
bv removing or separating one factor present therein from another, so thai "hat has been 
so removed or separated or abs tract id is thin capable of moving the possible in til I eel. ( )ne 
niiiv distinguish between the quiddity of a material thing as il is presented in a phantasm 
and its designation as this particular quidditv by reason of its individuating accidental 
dispositions \\ hili the qiuddilv ol this giwn thing is particular and indb id tut ted, w Inn 
simple eonsidired in itself if is not so individuated. If it could exist apart from the 
individuals in which il is realized, it would be intelligible (and universal) in itself And so 
in the order of consideration the agent intellect separates or fives I lie quidditv from its 
indiv id u.uing conditions and ihirvbv reduces il from being potentially intelligible to being 
actually intelligible and therefore capable of moving the possible intellect to understand it. 
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This is the process of abstraction ( W ippcl l'-'Nn). ( )n a related matter, ii ( iodfrcv si t times 
refers to intelligible spn.ii.-s. In- denies flint thev hit rcallv distinct f n nil tlu- intcllccl's nets 
of understanding (Qiiodl. IX, q. 19; Quodl. X, q. 12; Wippel 1981, pp 198-9). 

MiilU'i' ill!:/ fnriu\ Ciodfrcv defends (Ik m;iltt i- Ii n ni composition of corporeal beings ami 
rejects nil efforts In assign nnv degree of actuality to prime matter. Prime matter is pure 
potentiality ami tun never e\ist without souk- substantial form, nut even by divine power. 
Moreover, there tan be no intermediary between prime matter and the substantial Innn 
'■vhieh ieUi;ili/es it. Neither matter alone nor form alone is n being, but both are prim iples 
of one mill the smile eomposite entity to which existence in the unqualified sense belongs 
(Quodl. XrV, q. 5, 1932. pp 404-5; Wippel 1981, pp 266-70). 

Sharply controverted in the 1270s and 1280s both at Paris and Oxford was the question 
concern mi: h liclhcr there is one or more than one substantial form in an itido. nluai 
substance, ami especially, in a human being. Aquinns "as especialh imieil fur having 
defended iiiiifv or unicitv uf sulislnntinl form in nil entities, including humnn beings. Others 
miintinied thnt tu necount for the different levels of perfection present in complex entities 
such ns higher .uiimnls nnd humans, n number ol sulislnntinl forms "ere required. Manv 
combinations nnd varieties ol this general position - plurnlitv of forms - were developed, 
bill all were opposed to unicili i>l substantial form. 

. Ii s n.'p.isii ii i.i\ b.is.i -ii both philosophical nnd on theological grounds. On the 
philosoplni ,il suit, (hose who assigned n certain degree ol actuality to prime matter were 
usual!} npeii In plurality nl substantial forms. Those who viewed anv actuality in prime 
mailer as incompatible with the substantial unity of the mailer-form composite would 
rt|ti1 plurahu of substantial forms for the same reason. On the theological side, alleged 
eblli. nl- ii s, cspci lall' one i on eel lung the continuing identity of Christ's boi.li while m 1 he- 
tomb, caused opponents of unicm of substantial form to view this position ns theological I'. 
unacceptable, even as erroneous and heretical. And so on March 18, 1277, the Doiiiinicnn 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ROBERT KILWARDBY, condemned 3(1 articles, including several 
which "civ aimed nt or touched on unicitv of substantial form. In 12M his successor as 
A re hbishop, the Frnncisc.in 1'iHV PKi'HAM, reissued kilwardbv's condemnation and in 
1 2.Nd he issued a new and even more explicit condemnation of this doctrine ('Wippel 
1981, pp 314-19). 

In his i/jitnl'ibci II, q. 7 of hnsier, 1 2 .So, (. lodiivv begins to address this issue by presenting 
in del nil three general positions, ench of which defends some version of plurnlitv of forms. 
'I he third is dial dcicloped bv I Ienrv ol (.ilient, nccording to which in human beings there 
are two substantial forms, one educed from the potentiality of matter, and the other the 
spiritual and rational soul dire elk created by ( iod. (. iodfrcv directs man'-, cfil icisms a gain si 
llenrv's position, after lirsl noting ihal all the objections he hail raised against oilier 
versions of plurality of forms also apply to this view. His most fundamental objection 
is one already formulated by Aquinas. Two subslnntinl forms cannot combine with one 
another to conslilute a being thni is suhsunl ialb one. It is ol the vc-rv nature nl'ii form 
in communicate actual being I.jjv). liecause each substantial form musl contribute aclual 
being, I lenrv's theorv undermines the substantial unilv ol the human composite Uodfrev 
ranks ihe competing theories. That which defends unicitv of form in all entities is more 
probable Those "hich defend a multiplicity ol forms In all material enlilies are more 
improbable. Henry's theorv is less improbable because It defends that which is less 
probable (plurality of forms) in fewer cases (in human beings). While Godfrey's 
philosophical sympathies and argumentation favored unicitv of substantial form in all 
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entities iiicludini: hum .in heines, i ln-nln^itiil elitfiiulties kept liim hum defending this as 
certain (Wippel, 1981, pp. 321-17). 

Tit: pnttc-p'.: <>/ iiu'rcii!ii:i!inii\ [.ike manv of his contemporaries (sec Uracia l l,l -'4), Ciodlrev 
was interested in pro' idinii a ph ilnsnphiealh consistenl explanation for the fact that many 
dill ere lit iiuliMihi.il malt-rial beings m.iv he real i/ id w ill] in I he same species. 1 1 is distinction 
between transcendental unin and numerical nnitv in the strict sense is central tu his solu- 
tion. It is by reason of its substantial form that a male-rial substance cnjii\ s transcendental 
unin in mi in of be in;;. I'm i i j r ill at same substance in cnio\ numerical unite taken sirictlv, 
it must also be quantified. 

In Qttadlibet VII, q. 5 Godfrev ivasuns that if the different individuals within a given 
species share in omininii in ihe specific nature, lhe\ cannot he ditlcrentialid hv reason 
of that. Something else is required. This added factor would appear to he soiiK-ihinu 
aeeiklenlal, namelv k|uantin. Hul m.inv arguments tan lie iilVercd aeainsl the el.uii] thai 
something aeeiklent.il could serve as the principle nt nikhvikluation aiikl therein distiirj u isli 
one substance from another. I le pm poses that even in material en I iiies the substantial Innn 
ivhe-rebv the entity is what it is should also serve as the principle ol its individuation. \el 
kjii.iniin. has a role to plav. \\ hile it is not the material or the efficient or the formal or the 
hnal i a use uf individuation, it dues ills pose matter so that it can be divided intu difliTctil 
parts and thereby receive and individuate dillcri-nl subsianlial forms. Henc 
only a mediate and quasi-dispositive causalitv in individuation. But the formal c 
individuation is a given substance's substantial form (Wippel 1981, pp. 349-64). 
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Gonsalvo of Spain 

A. G. TRAVER 



Gonsalvo of Spain also known ;is (. ionsalvus of Halhoa ;m,l in Lniin as (..ionsalvus ] ] ispanus 
(d. ca. 1313) was a Franciscan philosopher and theologian, the master of JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, 

a iid I In \ ! illicit r General of I] is order. I le was burn in the province of U alicia in Spmiu and 
is ul't en confused nil li anoiher S punish Kranttsean, (.ionsalvus dc \ allcbona (or de Hal boat. 
It is unknown "hen Gonsalvo entered the Franciscan order. I le beiian his carlv studies in 
Spain, but h:ul become bile he lor ol ih colore a I Paris liv 12NS. I n [he follow in^ \ ear, he was 
j leiiale for I he ( .istilian rnvjl iamih In Pope Nit ho las I \ , md in I l'-H) was e lee ted provin- 
cial minister for the Franciscan province of Santiago of Compos tela. 

He returned to Paris in about 1297 to become a master of theology. From 1302 to 1303 
he was the Franciscan regent master at Paris, and JOHN DUNS SCOTUS commented on PETER 
LOMBARD'S Sentences (Repartata parisiensia) under his supervision. On June 25, 1303, both 
Gonsalvo and Seotus were forced tu leave Paris, since they were cited as ''dissidents" fur 
refusing to support King Philip IV in his quarrel with Pope Boniface VIII. Gonsalvo 
returned to Spain "here he was elected provincial minister fur ihe Franciscan province of 
( .as tile, and ill 1 304 succeeded John of M uriinille as M in is lei 1 < ieiu-ral, a position he held 
until his death in about 1313. 

In 1304, while Minister General, Gonsaho recommended ihat John Duns Seotus be 
promoted to the doctorate as he had known him bv reputation and bv ''liitiji experience." 
Modern historians h;nc been puzzled bv the phrase i.xpiHiii!i<t /»/■';.':< and have sought to 
explain it either bv positing a possible visit bv Gonsalvo to Oxford or bv conjecturing an 
earh period of Parisian studv for Seotus lint as has been reeenlh demonstrated, we simplv 
do not know how manv vears of association were required lor Gonsalvo to say thai he knew 
Seotus from long experience. 

While at Paris, Gonsalvo engaged in a dispute with the Dominican ME1STER ECKHART. 
hekhart had defended the thesis thai ''the praise ol God in heaven is nobler than the love 
of God on earth" ( '. Iran: '-iin !.)■:■- in p,/l/i,i .«.■■' imi'ilinr Lilts JiL'iliuiii' in viii I. Gonsalvo rejected 
this idea and asserted die opposite. In lllis debate, hekhart defended his personal view \m-.\ 
that of his order. On the question of the primacy of the intellect or the will, the Domini- 
eans emphasized 1 lie in tell eel, while the Franei scans laid stress on the "ill, and hence love, 
as an activity of the will. 

Gonsalvo 1 s literary record is not extensive-. 1 1 is commentary on the Sii/le/hes no longer 
survives and his scholastic works include (Jjt<i.:t!/'.'!!,:> il'opiiliil.i-: i! <!<■ qamltibc! and the 
( ''ill. In .«;''( /.';■« iHilapliVii-'-.ii (once attributed to Senilis). In addition, he "rote a treatise on the 
precepts ot the Kraneistan Rule, some polemical works against the followers of PETER OLIYI, 
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and sponsored the compilation of the Cillit/^l!;lh^ »/ dniiii! Ministers, also known as the 

Gonsalvo 1 s Qtiittstnin:s date ti'uni his Paris rettenev. In them. In- attacks several positions 
held by GODFREY" OF FONTAINES and the Dominicans JOHN (Quidort) OF PARIS and Peter of 
I.;i P.ilti. Philnsophieallv, (.iinisalvu lieluniieil [n ilu- Fraitusean Sihn"! and upheld the 
1 1 ailiiiiMinl Auiiustinian ihemcs such as the supremacy of the will over the intellect, 
Ir flomoi phism in both angels and men, and the plurality of forms in man. Like OHvi, 
Gonsalvo denied the neeessitv uf divine il luminal inn in intellectual knowledge. 
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Gregory of Rimini 

JACK ZUPKO 



Gregory of Rimini <b. en. 1300, J. 1358) was an Augustinian theologian of the later Middle 

Ages "hi' plavcd a crucial ink- m tlie transmission of philosophical ideas from Oxlord to 
Paris, as well as developing hill uen I in] positions ut his irati on (Ik- gc ne sis of human knowl- 
edge and I lie necessity ol si'jn lor salvation. 1 I is leai hings and his iL.-iii.hii us ui atilhorita- 
tive texts were sclf-conscioush Augustinian, hill mil in it reactionary " a v. tircgon " as tullv 
conversant with, and indeed, made his own contributions to, the manv doctrinal \iu-.\ 
methodological advancements of his own day. He was in this sense a "modern," bringing a 
distinctively Augustinian voice to the rich intellectual life of fourteenth-century Paris. 

Gregory was born around 1300 in the town of Rimini on the Adriatic oust of Italy. There 
lie juiiied the monastic under "f the I lermits of St. Augustine and began iiis schularlv 
training, eventually moving on to study theology at the University of Paris (1323-9). After 
more than a decade of teaching, first at Paris and then at Auguslinian huuses of sludi in 

I iolugna, Padua, and Perugia, lie returned to Paris in 1342 to prepare his lectures on the 
Stwtciiii's of PETER LOMBARD, which he delivered in the following academic year. Gregory 
used his preparation vcai 1 lo make himself thoroughly familiar with the work of knglish 
theologians such as WHXIAM OF OCKHAM, WALTER CHATTON, anil ADAM OF WODEHAM, whose 
writings were just becoming available at Paris. His St'iitaiti's commentary shuns an 
extensive knowledge ul Wudeham in ]"iarticular. In l.i.sl he returned to his hume in Rimini 
as regent master of the Augustinian slmfutii! there and prior of the monastery. He was 
unanimously elecled Prior tie lie nil of the August in ian ( irder in l.o7, but ilied only a year 
Inter on a visit to Vienna. 

( i regoiw li imposed ,t number oi pliilusuphic.il a nil 1 heologkal ».\ oiks, bin the most iiiipni- 
tanl bv far is his Lciliiiti in priiiuiiu r,' .«civi iin'iiiii hbi us SiiiU'titiiintu: (I .ectures on liouks I and 

II of the Sentciiii'f (uf Peter I . i mi b aril )). \ in u. lib. ei er\ thing we know about Gregory's teach- 
ings comes from this text. Lombard's SihI-hl^ contains four books, but if Gregoiw JiJ 
led life un [looks III and l\ il u ring his second sojourn at Paris, the text has been lost. lie 
also wrote philosophical [realises on the intension ami remission of forms and on the lour 
cardinal virtues, as well as theological works ami scriplure commentaries. Hut again, his 
phil' 'Sophic.il reputation rests upon his Sailc/itcs commentary, of which we now have a 
reliable critical edition (Trapp 1979-84). 

As Gregory's modern editor, 1 Janiasus Trapp, remarked, "Modern Augustinianism 
begins onlv with Gregory of Rimini" ("frapp lvtSh, p. l.sJi). 'frapp insisted that it was a 
in i slake to think of Gregory's A ugusiinianisni as a throw back to an earlier time, \\n alleinpl 
to recover the methods of twelfth-century theologians. Instead, lie suggested that Gregory 
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Lii.ivni.aK-J ;i historico-eritical approach id theolog\, which used common sense and a careful 
attention I" authoritative texts to respond Co the excessive devotion to logical suhtktv 
(sitl'liU'itUs) he perceived in the work of radical nominalists such as JOHN OF MIRECOURT, 
whose teachings were condemned .11 Paris in 1.'47. Fin 1 tliis reason, frapp gave no cred- 
i-iiu lu ;) 1iHiLh-4u1Hi.1l earl: sixteeiilh-tenlun. deseripl ion ui (.1 regurv as the '~iii!<i.'<i\:i!,ii. : !i< 
nti»;:i;,tlist!init>; (standard-bearer ul the nominalists)." 

Asa characteri/ariun ul (..iregorv, Trapp's point is " ell taken. <.i regorv's writings are filled 
with quotations from AUGUSTINE, and his erudite discussions of these and other works, 
i iid Mil iiv_ 1 hi 'Si- ui his up pun i- his, se 1 .1 ni.\\ sum J a id fur tin critical 11 si <il texts among later 
medieval authors. Indeed, his quotations arc so accurate that they have enabled modern 
sthulars lu iik-ndi \ \\ ink- h urn's !..:■: 1 11 fii icY iiiiiLi, as well as giving us some idea o[ (he con ten I 
ui \\ (i i.l eli a m's lust l.ondun lectures un the S.:u,\ : i>, r.<, which Circgorv had available lu him 
'v hile preparing his comment are ((..otirleiiav I'-) 7\ pp. I 2 .!—.!] ). lint doctrinal relal iuiiships 
with his Parisian contemporaries have keen harder tu determine William J. Cuiirleiiav 
(1972-3; 1974) has shown that Gregory himself held one of the views for which Mirecourt 
was eondemned, mating it unlikelv thai he thought of himsell as sume kind of anti- 
numiitiilisl. Indeed, it stems clear thai 'numinalist' is no mure than a lamilv-reseinhlaiiL e 
term as applied 10 fourtecnth-ccntiirv philosophers, since, depending upon the figure in 
question, il ean signilv man' uiher things besides an opposition lu rial universals. Thus it 
is important to try to understand (j regory's thought on its own terms, without i\ pei asting 
his role in medieval intellectual history. 



The signification of propositions 

Like most fourteenrh-ccnturv theolugians, Gregory begins his SciiIl'Hii.? c 
a comprehensive diseussiuii of 11 ■ lie I her iheolog: is a science in the A ri stole ha 11 sense ui ill a I 
term, (..an duetrinal truths be deductivcl v ordered into a complete bode ul' knowledge, like 
the nalural sciences? In the latter sphere, lower or subalternate sciences (e.g., psveholugi 1 
ate said to burrow their principles from higher or stiballernaiing sciences (e.g. , phvsiesl, and 
to reach their proper conclusions bv means ul" the theorv of demonstration set out in the 
Posterior Analytics. Those who, as THOMAS AQUINAS, assume that theology is a deductive 
science, tend tu see il is an e\tensiun of the Aristotelian method "upwards" into the dis- 
course of revealed truth. But opponents of this view, such as GODFREY OF FONTAINES and 
HENRY OF GHENT, pointed to the fact that, unlike natural science, theological propositions 
iu\ held u 11 the basis uf i ail h, nut evidence, and hence thev are nut propcrlv scientific i I J row n 

1999, pp. 195-201). 

Gregory took a middle path in this dispute, arguing that theologv is a science, though 
nut strict I v speaking. A nicies ui faith, such as "God is one,'" an not 11 u 1 1 Lnou n litt a use 
our belief in them is nut based on their luminous sell evidence, or produced from other 
such principles via demonstrative proof (/ Sent, prol q I 21) I , il ) Rather, lollou ing 
Augustine, Circgorv contends that properly theological discourse must be based on the 
propositions ul sacred Scripture', or what can be deduced I'rom them lint if the move 
111 e lit i 10m [lieu log leu) principles to conclusions is deduct nc, then theology ar least formally 
constitutes a rational discourse, and so it can be cousidiied s science in this sense (itiul 
18-20). The difference between theological and nalural science is chiefly one o( content 
iheologv is based on the Bible, whereas the natural silences find their principles 111 the 



GREGORY OF RIMINI 

'"text" ui nature. I . I kcw i sc, our readings arc in each ease guided hv dil Icrcnl an 1 hi 'rides: lv, 

lilt " tilings lit I lit (..hlircll Fathers (especially AugUSlillc) ill ill colore, hv lilt philosophy 111' 

Aristotle in the natural sciences. 

In the course of discussing the status of theology as a science', Urcgory pauses to con- 
sider the proper object ol scientific knowledge in general, anil in doing so, unwittingly intro- 
duces (lit L nil ersity of Paris to one of the must controversial ideas uf fourteen fh- cent urv 

r iighsh (hc'logi I'll is i-M lit id til ill J I ". lit n '.vi- know something stitnl i ilea 1 1 v, w h:n wt know 
is ntilhtr Lin extra-mental tiling nor ;i proposition (which were lilt views dtftntltil hv the 
hnglish 1- [■aiicisi. ;m theologians \\ alter ( Jhatiun ,md \\ ilium ■ ■[ ' it I; ham, res pet lii el\ ), Inn 
a i uiuf'/i.w iis;i:!ii,:ihli (= lit. "propositiunallv signiliahlc" ), or slate ul affairs i a pa hie <>l being 
-!;: niiiei ! Iii a pi u position. 1.. mil I lirh recently, II was thoughl thai (.1 HL'un himself was lilt 
source of this doctrine, but Gedeon Gal (1977) demonstrated that, although it was Gregory's 
version ul the duct fine that was musl wklclv knuwn at Paris, lie aeiuallv gut the Idea (rum 
flit Si-nliiiii:) commentary uf Adam ul Wodtltam. Wmle-ham, .mother hnglish Franciscan, 
1 1.1 -J ill (elided the ili ,, trine is a ei nil premise helweell (he views u f his e i >ni teres (..hill In n a n J 
Ockham, which he htlitved were saddled with irremediable ililtitulties. The question 
issue here is the old Aristotelian unt ul' how seitntilie knowledge euuld be both necessa 
a i kI a In itti in ei ci- changing and ci nk-mb contingent w mid I 'ricih, \\ ■ n! eh. nil ilid not think 
that scientific knowledge euulil be ahuul things Uniilni Chattunl because our beliefs ab> 
the world are too complex to be mapped onto a simple ontology of things. We can ass 
nut just Co the fact that things are, but also that ihev are in a certain w av (e.g., snow and ice 
nut only exist, but they are cold). Alternatively, propose !■■»•» jii i pist. o.ically tun dcriva- 
tivt tu serve as objects uf stitnl itic knowledge ( •iiilni Ot kliain) < I in assi lit to propositions 
is carrieil further to what those pruposiiiuns signify, sinic, acioidinj: to \ ristotlc, tu know- 
is to know the causes ul a thing, and propositions, qua propositions, are not the causes of 
am thing. Woik-lum concludes that the total object of uur assent in scientific knowledge 
must be "the total signilicate of the proposition necess;:.it ii) 1 tin assi n**' (Wood anil (.ill 

1990, p. 193). 

Wodeham states this conclusion with some trip illation beta use, besides running against 

1 lit opinions ol iw ii o i the- most famous theologians of his d.o, it . mi Id easily be interpreted 
as i iolaling the law ot parsimony hv introducing a new kind of thing. \\ ml e ham is id a ma nt, 
however, that these iii:i:[>lc\c !i«nij:aih:liit are not "things" in any sense of the term, but 
modes of being. No"- in making this doctrine his own, Uregorv manages to miss some of 
the subtlety in Wodtham's argument. For reasons that are unclear and which mav come 
down to the fact thai he simple did mil share the same concern iboul parsimonv that was 
so important in the original Franciscan debute, Uregorv allows that ^inipli.w s;s;t. •:/>■. . ii- ■'■','. i 
can be things in two of the three senses he assigns to that term (/ Sent, prol., q. 1: 8-9). 
'I he I illotii at Paris w as s". ill and piedii. table \\ hen ol htr masters, especially I hose outside- 
1 lit I ili u It 1 , ol l Ik- o logv, learned ihoui the duel line hv re ailing ( i rtgon 's " or!;, flu-v leiideil 
lo dismiss it using the rax or. Thus, we find John Bur id an remarking llnl "e\ eivih ing ean 
be easilv explain til " I ill out positing such , uinf/iv-: s. : zi:i/ii -J.hlai, which are not substances, 
nor accidents, nor suhsiste-nt per se, nor inherent in anything else. Therefore, thev shoulil 
not be posited" (lliurklan 1518, 31ra). Perhaps Uregorv found affinities between the doc- 
trine anil his view ol theology as a science concerned with propositions i>{ sat rtil Scripture, 
but II So, ill est considerations were lust un A cts .\ I asters such is Bur id mi, who found nothing 
to redeem ctiin[ili:\i sigiufiittt'itiii as an explanation of knowledge in the natural 
(Zupko 1994-7). 



Intuitive cognition and the need to posit a species of cognition 

( i re g ore's oilier Ic, idling s liken id- vc\ cal ,m uiilcpcmlciil r ]i i ii]li_-i - icspi inding to lilt ' ii-» s 
nl hnglish ills' dog Mils — somtlimts j-i i ecing '.villi ilitm but iusl as id I til disagreeing - mid 
bringing 1 he iv ideas to I he .mention ol his Parisian audience, i 1c was particular I v concerned 
in refute ( >ckham"s rhcorv of cognition, versions of which were already being defended .u 
Paris by his colleagues, John Rut hf Si.nii.is and Francesco of Treviso (Tachau 1 1 >NN, p. .ir>.S) 
Ockharn had tlism isst-tl the " idclv accept td teaching thai the causal nui.li an ism of intellec- 
tual and sensorv cognition is a species propagated in tin.- medium between llu t_f>iidi l^ 1 1.- 1 1 ami 
lilt ob|ctl n| cog nil ion, arg Li ill ii instead th ;it I lit iY is a si m pit act nf cognition bv winch lilt 
cogni/cr is inluilivclv nr nnn-distursivch aware nf iht object. This ltd Ockharn to claim, 
incredible, that iusl as wt can havt inluitivt knou ledge ol tht t\isttnct ol a particular objccl 
when it dots in I act exist, so wt can also know inluilivth llial an ob|ttl dots not t\ist when 
it Jots not. Regardless nl Ins i't,isi>ns lm ii, most i n id- 1 1 m r 1 cc n til- ten I ur\ theologians h iinul 
the doctrine highh controversial anJ associated il spceiliealh with Ockharn. 

( i rtgnrv I til tilt charge aii .ii n s( tht J i>t l i'i nt a l l J ,u is, a viiu i nil dial ( >t k ham's elimination 
nt species m ml t il im po ssi hit in t\ plain n ■ ■ 1 nnlv stnst perception hut also highci mmlts ol 
cognition such as memorv an J thoughl, n I nth tan tunc I ion in tht abstntt ol i heir objects 
{II Sent. d. 7, q. 3: LIS — 10). He defends his position using a characteristic mix of authori- 
tative ami cxptritiil i.i I arg urn til Is. I'll it t passages ait tpinleJ sho'i int. ilia I A uguslint clcarh 
assumes tht txislenet ol species. The thifil of llitse, hum I.),: lyi.'ijv dil hlliitiii! ( 1 1. 1 '>..>.' 1, 
'■viiii I J haie I'eiiilni'eeJ lor his rtailti's tht nmtltv ol * I ck ham's position: "when we set some 
bndv wt hait not sttn btlort," Augustint sai s, ''lis image \_:iiij.i^\ begins to exisl in mii 
soul, w h ich w t rem ember w hen llial boji is abstnt." Nt\t, Urtgorv quotes Aristotle's Dc 
anima III (432a9-10) remark that "phantasms are like sensible species [sensibitiaY to the 
intellective soul, a sentiment he notes is echoed in AVEHROES. These authorities are then bol- 
sttrtil bi a number ol cumin oust list arguments in w hith l.i rtgnrv out lints his i iew that the 
generation ot species in acts ol cognition is part ol tht natural ordtr, as anvone who hetJs 
ihe Itstunoin of experience can plainlv stt. For "il tht spttits representing a thing were 
completely erased," lit observes, ''experience teaches that no rtciillectii.in of it could be pro- 
duced in us natural I v, unless some other spttits ivprtst tiling it were ahvadv to nil til in us." 

Gregory regards species as natural lor a simple reason. Since objects wax and wane in 
iht n .il Lira I nrJtr, it makes stnst linn "naturt, or rathtr, tht author of naturt," shmikl "assisl 
us si i that we can know a thing « hich is abstnt or not yet existing by means of snmcthiiii: 
similar to it, which is present to us." As for ( )ck ham's claim to the contrary, "it has no evi- 
dence to support it [.'.■■■■■■ ■'/. :.■■.■■ ''...■■'■. .' .■■/ / ..'.- '.'.',' ..■■'■'.] " ( irtgoi'v has hlllt toltramt tor nth- ilit ■.!!■:> 
that fly in the tact nl ct mini on stnst. A s lit indicates later In his commentary, the elimina- 
tion of species thrtaltns in undermine nut knowledge of iht external world: 

For it is absurd lo think thai 1 uouU not lx- nam rail', an a in v. Iki lit-r I lit fire that burns my 
hand (assuming il Joes I is ivallv iht it ot nnlv apparent, or tun lit r, thai I would not be certain 
that it heats me and burns me; or whether you arc now skiing lit it, anil v licthcr I am now 
speaking ami heaving tnv voice, anil nihti l iiings nl this kin J, n hi ih, when we assume them, 
destroy all knowledge [v; .■«.' ,■.•■] whose pvincipks aiv laktn Itnin sense, since knowledge con- 
sists of certain and ei iJeni to mt jits [...,■■■.■■.■■■]. \\ hal is mint, it iollmi s that lilt n holt nf lilt and 
social inttvtouvst would nn more proceed mi the basis ol certain anil ciilcnl judgment than 
the work of those who, '.then thtv arc a site p, speak ol snmt things Irnin tluir dreams as if they 
■.'■.tit icii I and bus-, i In.-nisthts with oilier' iliings tlu-i ilunk art vtalh outside ihtin I lit cal- 
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sequence is immediately nl-n i"iis, because ironi the iaci that |oti I lekham's vicwj we can have 
;i sensation i>i I In- !,iii i.l 1 1 c . uimiii ■■■. J i\ nil- an I in. nh|ccl pic ,L .ai! .mil, h\ [In.- Mil it reasoning, 
without the object existing, il is i si i pc 'S^i tilv.- i"i nic in he certain through si inn.- concept [nolilia] 
that it is existing .mil present u livu il is, ral her titan « hen it is nut . . . (/ Si- hi. d. 3, q. l,additio 
11:325) 

To Gckham's objection that there would lie m> [mint in positing species if rlicv "ere of the 
■.Mine nature as the object of cognition, Gregory replies thai tliev arc o( a different nature, 
though related to their objects bv essential agreement or qualitative similarity. His elabora- 
tion of this claim suggests that we musl p;ii careful attention in particular examples of cog- 
nil inn he b> re attempting to classify them. \\ e can see, for example, I lull somellnies creatures 
are able In recognize Jitfereiices between objects that are cssentiallv tile same, while killing 
to recognize differences between similar objects "hose essential agreement is small: 

An example should make lliis obvious. Fu-rvnnc agues that a wolf and a sheep arc less 
ilissiimlai in terniMil essmiial aiiiei nieii! i li-.in a ""Il .mil ,i sialue of a vvi .It, an J \ct a lauih ccr- 
tainly distinguishes between a mill and a sheep, and indeed, even between its mother and 
another sheep - which agree still mure essentials - altli' aigli not between a wulf and a statue 
of a wolf. For if the Limb weiv to see a well-made statue 'it a mdi, it Mould flee Irani it just as 
if it were a real wolf Many other examples like this could be given. (// Sen!, d. 7, q. 3: 140) 

Fur Gregory, die evident judgment of our intellect reflects another kind of authority, the 
authority of nature, whose deliverances can be harmonized with the arguments nj A ristntle 

What is striking in Gregory's development of his position is not the fact that he cites 

authorities (\irm.ilh cUT\i>ne did), hut the skill and accuracw with which he marshals 
author iu( i\ e arguments, which he sees as seconded bv natural reason. Two centuries he lore 
Gregory, ALAN OF LILLE had cautioned students of theology that authority has a nose of 
wax that can be bent any way one wishes. G rcgon responds w ith an exemplar v reading of 
authoritative texts, stabilizing their voices through careful citation and i 



God's power to change the past 

l.i rcgoiv is among the small miiioriu ol nicdkw a I theologians who held that dr. me omnipo- 
tence includes God's abilitv to make the past not I" ha' e happened, a i lew \\ Inch he shared 
with his English contemporary THOMAS BRADWARDINE (Courtenay 1972-3, pp. 154—65). His 

position is developed cautiouslv, bv means of arguments opposed to the "mam' modems" 
according to whom "every allirmative proposition about the past, il true, is necessary" (/ 
i'cul. d. 42 — 14, cj. 1, addilio 155: .it 4). In contrast, (.ircgorv held that the proposition, 'A dam 
was created [. -id it m I ill! ,i iii!ns\' is true, "even though it is contingent and able never to have 
been true |_/i»:Vi7 iiiiii:,///-.'-'! /u/tii vein]." His position seems based on the idea that we can 
newer produce a contradiction 1" denying anv such true proposition about the past, together 
with the assumption that God views the whole of creation at once, from clcrnitv: 

Fver\ thing that God could have willed from clcrnitv, I le now can ha\c willed from eternity, 
and what He could have not willed, he is able not have willed llieieioie, although He has 
willed from eternity to produce Adam, 1 le is able iiol to hau- willed it, and I le is able to have 
willed not to produce [-\damj, in si as he has been able In. 'in eternity. (/ .SVjiu il. 42— t, q. 1, 
additio 155: 362) 
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Tin.- way Gregory expresses it, Gml's being 'able nut to have willed [yu?i : .<' «»;,' ;'":'ff.Wi , J to 
produce Adam' is ambiguous between 'make it [now] sui.li that Adam never l\ isKtl' ;!iul 
'[tunelessly] will Adam's n on- existence' {notice that the indexical 'now [muicY ilrops out of 

1 In- pari ictilar example ;ihiA c). Gregory docs iii hi ih ink that ( ind would make il I Ik ease mra 
i h,n A it :n n Iii >t 1 1 existed and iliil nut exist, 1 1 if [hut would lie a contradiction, mill not oven 
God cun make :i li kii iiiil kl inn true. In the same wav, God cannot erase from the Bunk of 
Life llie name ol someone I le h;is already willed it. s;!\ e ( whic h (.1 rcgon interprets as I. i nil's 
m.tkiiu; llie same name bnih written a nil nut written I, although I le can, by virtue of His 
absolute power, actually save sum mile who lias never been destined t» be saved (ibiil., .io'f ). 
(j rcgorv evidently wants m ensure that Clod's freedom tu create or annihilate trom eternity 
is not trumped bv such iTcaturclv, perspectival considerations as the neccssitv olThc past, 
although he does nut speculate on what this would mean tor us niclaphvsieallv Indeed, In- 
closes the main pan ol' his discussion in a why that is surprising! i a m In v a km alinut his main 
thesis: "Take note: I have set out the argtimciils and responses ml hmh side ol ilu- ipiestion, 
bill '.villi h nl these is to lie preferred Is sum el lllll;_ 1 leave In tile judgment ill till- line [ins [ol 

theology]" (ibid, 384). 



The composition of continuous magnitudes 

G rcgnrv also niaile an original conlributitin to the great fourteenlh-cenlurv debate over the 
composition ul i. nniiiiiia, i.e., lines (tunlinnniis in uiie ilimeiisinn), surlatcs (continuous in 
two), and boilies (conl inuous in three I. Most ol' the debate focused on lines anil points, and 
cspei lallv on the questions ol' ho" points can be said In compose a line, m hcilier such points 
jfi- indi visible, infiiiiieb in. i in, .nnl so on. Now one might wonder " hv we would lind a dis- 
cussion of continuous magnitudes in a SiiiL'iitis commentarv, which is, after all, a work of 
theology, rather than in a work of natural philosophv such as commentarv on Aristotle's 
I'll ]'.«■■, .s. I! tit the debate was in tact conducted in both sellings. In theology, it anise in thought 
experiments designed in i.si ilu- limns oi properties traditionally ascribed to (.ioil, such as 
omniscience anil iinmoiahiiil i, as well as in questions about whether angels could he saiil to 
be in a place. 

Gregory did not write a P/iyfuf commentarv, but he did devote considerable attention to 
the continuum problem. In response to Distinctions 35-6 of Book I of the Sentences, which 
ask about God's knowledge ol creatures, most theologians examined I he i|ticsl inn ol whether 
we can conclude bv natural reason that God understands things oilier ihan himself. This 
ii lulled Lit el '■ t.iiseit the ". on 1 ! annul ", hei her (lull is in a slate nl potent ialin with res peel 
to his knowledge uf everything other than himsell, since creatures are mutable, constantly 
moling from stales of poCcntialilv in aetualitv. '1 his is hnw the question first comes up in 
Gregory, "here an objector argues that God could never know all of the parts of 
a continuous magnitude — i.e., know them as "divided anil distinct" — if continua arc 
in finitely ilj visible, since the actual di\ isinn of such i magnitude could iii'vi be cum pleicd 
(I Sent. d. 35-6, q. 1: 213-14). Indi vis ibilists such as the late thirteenth- century English 
theologian HENRY OF HARCLAY had argued on these grounds that continua must be composed 
nf iiilinilelv manv indmsihlr points But the majority of thinkers limiiil Henri's position 
incoherent — e.g., the ad|aient points which make up a line must haic a "left side" and a 
"right siile," but anything n it it distinct sides is divisible — and so held with Aristotle thai 
the parts nf a enntinnous magnitude are atwavs further divisible. Aecnulingh, thev useil 
suphisl ieiieil Ingico-SuiiaiiLii tuliinques to distinguish between the different senses in 
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which a continuum can he ill: idcd, which, helped I hem to reconcile their di\ isibilism with 
God's knowing every part of a continuum (Murdoch 1982; Zupko 1993). 

Km (.1 icgon 'vmi kl have none ol this. I it Ins i icw, the problem " nil existing accounts is 
ill a l llu-i nil coned Yi- ol di\ isibilin as a pin sii.ii I process, whereas God's I, now ledge is simple, 
etc I'll ill, iikI perl c 1.1 - not based on am kind of pim ess .it ill. As Richard ( .toss ( I '■''■■','S) h,>s 
shown, Gregory uses this idea to argue that a continuum is composed of infinitely nianv 
cMciidcd parts, which we should think of as "overlapping" rather thiin adjacent: each part 
contains other parts, and no division will produce inlinilelv main equal parts or poinl-liLt 
iiidiv isihles All of the parts of a continuous magnitude are themseh es magnit tides HI Sill!. 
d. 2, q. 2: 288). Gregory proposes that we should think of God cuneci: nig the divisions of 
a continuous magnitude as alreadv eonipk-ted, in all of its mvriad ways: 

And just as even eontintium in filet has infinite!'. main potettlial parts, anil each [pait of it], 
however small, includes inlimtelv main [parts] (and no pait can be understood to be an 
indivisible; nor is there a p' 'lcnti.il uiiimn ol si.u li [ i ■ i ■. ! i ■- i-ikk | pans), so 1 sai tluil in God's 
conception, I lie continuum is lotalU aetuallv dmdcJ into parts, oi m hi eh each is also totally 
actualh dh idcd. and includes nilimtcK main' a ci tin IK ■_ 1 1 ■-. iiled [parts], (/ Suit. d. ,15-6, q. 1: 
224; Crass 1998, p. 102) 

If God knows each of the parts of an inlinilch di\ Is i file continuum as alreaih perfect U 
I couccpl ualh (divided, then < i od's I, no« h-di:e doc- no I depend on an 1 , process of division. 
1 n add it ion, < iml is acquainted « lib the c nit intuitu as a kind ol indivisible, loi a colli inuum 
that has been "lotallv aetuallv divided" is indivisible ill the sense that it cannot be further 
divided, i.e., it lacks anv poicnlialilv lor further division. If is almost as if Gregory wants 
us to think ol continuous magnitudes as wholes in the same <\ av that he thinks of proposi- 
tions as wholes: i tist as the signification ol a proposition is not reducible In semantic analy- 
sis to the significations of its grammatical or logical parts, so the totality ol a line is not 
reducible hv phvsieal division to us component parts. God does not know the line by 
knowing each oi Us inlinilch mam parts, but bv immcdialch knowing the entire line as 
composed oj "mini itch manv act ualh divided pails. " 'I here is I litis an interesting resonance 
between Gregory's holistic understanding of continuous magnitudes, and his view that the 
proper object of scientific knowledge is the it>ii:p!i\i .vei.' .■/,'■: i.'/'.'A', or total state of affairs 
capable ol being signified lie a proposition 
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Guido Terrena 

FRANCISCO BERTELLONI 



Guiilo Terrcn ii (J. 1.142) was burn in Per pi:: nan. The first signs ol his intense activity arc 
evident in Paris. He becomes student of GODFREY OF FONTAINES, magisttr tkeologioc in 1312, 
regent master of the Carmelites until 1317, teacher of JOHN BACONTHORPE and Provincial of 
the Order. From 1318 to 1321 he is General Prior of the Order, from 1321 to 1332 Bishop 

ui Majorca, mill from ].xil in I,i42 Hishop of Hlna. Mis main works arc the Cum w.vu hi /'.■■;■« 
mi Pclc'i' Lnin/'iin/'s Si'iih'i'iiS (niilv fragments survive), 'jjitulhhih.i, l^iuu-slimu-s im/uhii'iiU', 
On i /-:sluiih , f t/isputitlth', several commentaries on Aristotle (!'.),■ tinim.ti, Mt'hipl/yiiti, Phys/is, 
ami I'.ih ■■ , ■< I and on the Diiicittm Ci</!i<ni\ a Siimmti ,7c li,/i'/t : sil'ii$, and !X: pirfcilimic -.ihic 

At the begin ni n» of fourteen I h ct-nturv, in Hue need bv his teacher (. ii nil rev of Fontaines, 
(.i u id 1 1 develops ii slrongh Intel let iii;i list I'll' >m ism and defends in ltd ltd tul abstraction and 
kill >'■ i. ledge's objectivity, lie is opposed to the .August i man illumination ihcoiw and upholds 
the object's active character and the intellect's primacv over the "ill in a free act. His solu- 
tion to the problem of universalis is close to nominalism, although it "as crilici/ed bv 
YVII.l .[AM (IK (ICKHAM. Ciuido develops a mid ilk- position between realism and term in ism I v. 
red tie ins the unity ol the species to a similarity bet" cell individuals, lie also denies the real 
distinction between essence and existence, defends the principles ul act and potency, \m-.\ 
considers form as the principle of individuation, (.initio claims thai the foundations of 
n.ittiial la" and ,'».< pii;!:iti): are to be found in the nature of beings. 1 lespile I he relevance of 
his philosophii.il li i it! I lieu logical works, the most outstanding aspect of his intellectual per- 
sonality is his theoreiital compromise with the ecclesiastical con (lifts of his time. I n fact, he 
acquired renown as the first theorist of the pope's doctrinal infallibility ('1 ierncv 1472). In 
the co nt rovers 1 , on poverty, he defends Pope John XX I I's position ag.iinsi the h rant i scans. 
He died in Avignon. 
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Hasdai Crescas 
TAMAR RUDAVSKY 



Although Hasdai Crescas (b. ca. 1340, d. 1410/11) had no interest in science per se, he was 

i-mln "ill- J in pretisdv I In same sei "I scientific issues I hat nci.ii pi cd si hi slusl ic philosi .pliers 
atter i hi.- li iri.li.in i union ui I 2 t 7 ( .rescis w .is burn in llarccl'ina .in J si ml led ". iih ihc- l.imid 
philosopher Nissim ben Kt-uben ( I in nidi. In I .'.I" In assumul I hi- post ul rabbi of Saragossa. 
In 1391, responding to riots against (hi- Jews, Crescas wrote ;i pi ilcm ic Si'/cr hittul Ljlja::: 
ha-Nozrim (The Book of the Refutation of the Principles of the Christians, 1397-8) in which 
In aivucs I lint maiur (Jin ml;! n principles such is mi u' mill sin, ihc I'lin in., and transubsUHi- 
lialiuii ui- .ill sclt-eonirailietur\ in J philosophical! 1 . ibsun.1. I lis maim 1 work S.:/.:i' Or AJmuu 
{The Book of the Light of the Lord, 1405-10), finished several months before his death, is a 
polemic againsl Ills l"u Arisluieli.m pri-ileicssors, \\\]\\t i\"[]>F.S and uKkSuXIIH-.s. In tins work, 
(.resi.as suiiiilii [u unilciiii in.- ilit ArisliHilian tusniolup and phvsics ili.il pervaded ilu- 
works of his predecessors. 

1 n in ;ii it-iii pi in w i-akeii A ristoi k-'s hi iKI n p< i u 1 1- ■■. isli philiisuplii. .mJ i. ■ uphold (be bus it- 
dogmas of Judaism, I .rescis subjects A ri slut It's phvsics and niclaphvsics to a trenchant cri- 
tique. Crest;! s rejects A ri slut It's llicorv ul' place and argues that place is prim 1 [<> bodies: in 
contradistinction tti Aristotle's conception ul place, space fur Cristas is nut a unit' rcla- 
limisliip ofbiidies but rather the "interval between tin- limits uf that which it surrounds" 
(Wolfson 1929, p. 195). Space is seen by Crescas as an infinite continuum ready to receive 
ni 11 lc r. lie i;i lis i- I his place nr ex tens inn ul' bodies is identified with space, there is no con- 
liiilicliun in postulating the existence of space not-filled with budv, i.e., tile vacuum (see 
pp. ,>^-o L '). Crescas, in fact, assumes thai place is identical with the M>id, on the grounds 
llnl "place must be equal to the whole of its occupant as well as to [the sum ul] its parts" 

(P mi. 

Further, Crescas rejects A ristotle's ill cor v ul lime, ar^nint! I hat '"(he correct deli in Mini of 

liv /.'■'i'i/'/'i -,/.'.'.'' (Crescas means in emphasize that time is not to he identified mill plnsual 
m ui in n ur bodies, but with the duration of (he life of the thinking soul. Time is "indeed 
measured by both motion and rest, because it is our conception (tziyurenii) of the measure 
of their continuity that is time" (Wolfson 1929, p 289). On this basis Crescas concludes that 
"the existence of lime is onlv in the soul" I ibid.). It is because humans hive a mental con- 
ception of this incisure I hat lime even exists. The conlinuilv of time depends only upon i 
1 liinkirrj m i nil, .mil is in i lei in iie. In- ci lining Jell ii he i hi I v b', lie mi:' iiiiisureil liv \-\-\u\ ion \\ ere 
t, there would be no time. It is in this context that Crescas comes 
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closest to reflecting his near scholastic contemporaries PETER AURIOL and WILLIAM OF 
OCKHAM, both of whom develop a subjective theory of time. 

The Light contains as will a tlu-orv of pin sifiil determinism. Cristas lists six fundamental 

dni.-rrmi.-s: God's knowledge lit particulars, Pn>\ idt'iicc, God's pira-fi 1 , prophnv, human 
choice, and I hi- pur pose hi In ess ul (In- To rah. Against Gersunidcs, hi- a f [inns God's knowl- 
edge ul hit lire tunlingt-nls, ei in those determined h\ human choice. I k- ills' n argues ih.n 
li u in, m i i i.-ctlom is iinh apparent and mil genuine: liuiniiis ill ink lhi-v an.- tree bi.-i.-a us i- I Ik v 
are ignorant of the causes n( tlx.ii' choices. I In man responsibililv lur at l inn I it's not in the 
act u a 1 performance ul thi- action, bin rather m I in a gull's acceptance ut an act inn as its mvn, 
The feeling of jov an agent feels at acquiescing, to certain actions, e.g., fulfilling the enm- 
m.mtlincnls, is the reward for thai action. So too, did experiences juv in giving <<j hliiiM.ll 
to the world. 

Many scholars have tried tu trace the tonim i\ e inlhi elites it pun Crescas' doctrine of will. 
In his recent shidv of Crescas' JiVni.w nn the P,ttsuwt\ Ravirskv has argued dial Crescas' 
disiussiun iif will appears tu leilect a connection to Latin sehuiasticism in ils acceptance iA' 
So nisi ill ens regarding ihc mui'al \m<.\ religions prtmao of die w ill ( Ravit/sl.v l n 4.S, p. viiij. 
After noting impurtant similarities and differences between aouinas's and Crescas' con- 
ceptions of belief, Ravitsky turns to a comparison of JOHN DUNS SCOTUS and Crescas, arguing 
that both philosophers reject their predecessors' insistence upun an inlellectualisl cunccp- 
fiiin ut belief " hi eh leads tu ullimile tclicilv, and re ji lace it with a conception of b el ill based 
on the primacy of will (pp. 54—60). 

Harvey suggests that Crescas' work was "perhaps connected in some way with the 
pn'ii(.-i.-i mg ■Ai'i'l, in natural science being conducted at the University of Paris" (I larvev 
1 '■'.'•t), p. 2:>l M ore specifically, I larvev has cum pa red the works of the two contemporaries 
NICHOLAS ORESME and Crescas, arguing that they are the two most important philosophers 
representing the new phvsiis. \\ url, ing in Pamplona In the I .viils, buth argue for the exis- 
tence uf manv worlds; buth claim that manv worlds iln not implv existence ut mure than 
one God; both argue that generation and corruption in the suhlunarv world is evidence toi' 
success b e worlds. Crescas him sell de-s tribes his a nab. sis anil critic] lie ot Aristotelian science 
as having "no small benefit for this science" (Wolfson 1^29, p. 130). In fact, it can be argued 
that Cristas' critique ul Aristotle helped lay the groundwork for the abandonment of 
Aristotelian science in subsequent centuries. 
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Henry of Ghent 

R. WIELOOCX 



Henry of Ghent (d 1293) was Archdeacon of Bruges (1277} and of Tournai (from 
1279/80), and stands out as regent master in theology at the University of Paris 
(1276-1292/3). In the years after the death of THOMAS AQUINAS and before the arrival of 
JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, he was the leading Augustinian, while GODFREY OF FONTAINES was the 
dominant Aristotelian. 

Henry explicitly states (Qiiodiibet II, 9; 1983, pp. 66-7, 11. 6-26) that he was a member 
lit thi.' theological commission 1.' insulted by 'I cm pier, the Bishop el Paris, >a hilt dralling the 
htm oik S\ 1 1 ;th us el M arch i , 127 i. Tempicr also consulted others, in addition to the masters 
in theology. In fact, with tin support el tlu- legale and the dioct-sati staff, Tempier some- 
times ignored the inntiuir.iiiis advice of I letirv and the other masters I \\ iclnckx I'-'.Si, pp. 
97-120). Nevertheless, the formulation of one article in particular of the Syllabus bears the 
stamp of Henry of Ghent's phraseology {Gauthier 1947/8, p. 220). Moreover, the notori- 
ous ci inflict henvcen the mendicant orders and the secular clcrgv made Henry a protago- 
nist once again {Laarmann 1999, pp 27-8, 29-31; Porro 1996a, pp 380-8). 

The Qjiuillihi In l-\ \ and Snn:ii!,i y<u . "■.'.■fc i I-I.XX\ are certainly authen- 

tic it nil in: port iint, in Lent rust io di nihil till 1 , authentic attributed ».\ erl.s (I . aarmann \'-''-l'-), pp. 
42-9). 

Godfrey of Fontaines's library reveals the coexistence ef earlv and revised versions of 
some of Henry's (JjinJ'ihil.i and ^ii.ti'stiniii's ni\'iihiriiii\ the earlier version usually in lull 
page, the revised version in die margins. C. Luna (1998, pp. 172-86, 220-36) discovered 
an otherwise- link n own, early version of Qjimllibcl X, 7, not even present in Godfrey' of 
Fontaines's library. As to the suggestion that Henry mav hay c first published Sninnui I— I ..XI 
in 1289 (Marrone 1996, pp 208-9), two observations are in order. First, Godfrey of 
Fontaines already had a copy of Sinn/nil I— XXVI in his possession by 1276—7 (\\iiloel,\ 
1 'l.'o, pp. I i — 11 ). Second, lite sup])' 'Sed editorial unit Shhiihh I— I .XI displays the presence 
of ineompailblc teachings regarding, lor instance, noelics: I lie admission of if, ,■-.■:■ ■.■■■ .<:■/, :.-,„■ 
i im pressed menial picture of the ill in- ) in Sua .'.■■;',,■ I anil III anil its denial in S'/iniiHii XXXIII, 

XXXVI, LVIII (Nys 1949, pp 52-60, 67-70, 94-8). 



Metaphysics; from creatures to creator 

|. Paulus ( I L l.!\ pp. 52— ( if)) presented a dc>. asiaiing and i nil Hernial interpretation, in which 
lie argued that Henry's notion of analogy suffered from internal contradiction. Whereas 
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Ilenrv's explicit and somewhat iiim t inul ihcnrv of analugv proceeded in gnnd Aristotelian 
tradition frnm things In ideas, linm creatures to Crcatnr and li-ndcd idtimatclv towards 
i.-..|iiiviM. alin, i lie mil in stream nf his niilaph'. sk nl ellm i led him In deduce the hut mil nf (.in J 
I mm i hut nt lit in ii', and (hi.- understanding ut creatures IV' ■ill the nut inn ui God. This- nil till pi 

'■V'll! I J illlph tll;)t 'A hill culllcS Ill's' I nbjcCtivclv Illsn UilllcS 111' si ill I ill I' 1,11' iM ledge II 111 I '.Villi I J 

assume, in line with AYICENMA and paving the way for Duns Scotus, that the notion of being 

is unkocal. 

The excellent monograph by j. Gomez Caffarena (1958) and the work ofW. Hoeres 
(1965) put things in a different light, and, more recently, J. Decor te (1996) has uncovered 
the weakness of J. Paulus's views. 

Henry consists m h admits that creatures conic before God in tin- order of '"reason," unlike 
what happens in the order of "nature," where God comes first (Summa XXIV, 7-9). Since 
liiii ii. hi kiiu'i k-J iff is hoili n a fu iv n n J ivasnn, it mirrors llu urdcr <>l iiiiunv iind the unliT uf 
reason as well. In human Liin'i ledge ;is nature, i-nn when (here is not yet any act of knowl- 
L-tl^k.- nn J, hciuc, anv concrete object uf knn'.vkdge, Lnu'i ledge is characterized bv iis proper 
capacitv iind bv tin- s pet.' i lit.' in uf ils potential or "formal" object ini!:n :i:!:!h:;ci:Ji). On this 
lei el ol inlcllecrual I: now I edge, its lii'sl ( I or mill I object is i he mnsi mule 1c ['mined. Thus the 
!_■ m.klci'minablc 1.. luklci'miricd (:..... ■..■.■.'■.■■■■■■■■.■.' . Suhsisreiit "I !i ni;iir«" ) imin-s before the 
determinable uinlei vim ineil (being us pari icipnred ) and both the subsistent and the parlici- 
palcd come before i he pa nit ipiiiin;; being (see iilso <J_n n-.ll ':;>,:! X\ , '■>). In hum nil km in led tie as 
reason, hum-U'i', which is characterized bv ils "material" nbjccl, (he first we know is "this 
being" or "that good," which escapes from being meivlv delei'inintil, since it is not simpl; 
"this" or "that," bur "(his !><.•: nn "or "that fiW," Inasmuch as this first "material" nbjccl is 
somehow undetermined, it is not entiivh dissimilar hum the determinable undetermined 
i part lei paled belli:: I or the L ndclcrmi liable U ndcterniincd (Subsislvnt "lie in an ess" ). 
Accord high, the I: in i" led ye uf "ill is he in;:" is iilsn nn analogous, indirect, and nt firsl unilis- 
cerneil knuwkdgc i if I. ii id. After ill is first distinct I, hum- I edge of' a del em lined being, we come 
1" km in distinct h. In .1 lirst ah sir at linn, the delei'tninahk: undcui mined being ,uul, still later, 
bv a sen .lid ahstr.K tinl], We ci line In iliscet II 1 111 L ildelel'llli liable L rtiklcl [11 hied "1 icillgllcSS. " 
In our knowledge as reason, t here Ii ire, (Joel is tint the lirst, but the Lis I we discern. 

As inr ihe charge ih.U he admits unit mitv, Ik-nrv clearlv does not deduce the tuition nf 
(.ii ill bv cMcr rial J if tele ill i.il inn hum a supposed I* un i vocal in it inn nt being tSnti!n:,i XXI, 2, 
1520, fos. 124G-I, 1240-125S, 125V; Decorte 1996; Laarmann 1999, pp. 104-16). Accord- 
ing in I k-iirv, Aviceiina's eon tent ion thai being is the first nut inn in impress itself on the human 
nil nd is either wrong nr it smiph means that the Snbsisteiit "[ Icing ness" i ■.■■:■ .) and nut am 
siippnsiilh separate being In general is I he lirsl oh jet ul In un. in knowledge as nam re anil I he 
fir si i n ill reel object nf human knmv ledge as reasnn. I lenrv, moreover, dues not in any wav 
deiluce the understanding nf creatures from the notion uf God. Ik- cmplnvs a disliiietmn 
i i nmd alsn in ill,.- si .-called .vuv; ;.'.; /i./ii ■-< -i. '::, ,,■■'■',, ■ and theiebv rejects am u in vocal c nil m ti- 
ll ilv ur likeness between ( Creator and creatures (, uiiwaicn'rui tiiir,<ni!iil:> or sniii/iin-'iiia } thai 
iiiav exist be pa ceil genus anil spu ies nr between sjiei ies and i nil i\ id uals [ le nnb .id mils a 
nalogv nr iniiratiun U'niiVi'iiii'iiliit itiiiilniii-ii ur nailiitininf) between llicm. 



Two of H cure's most tammis conrriliuiinns to nielaphvsics enncern essence. I le not onlv 
attributes a distinct being in the esse nee nt e ream res, cj.w' c.i.ivi.'.'.'iic (essential being I, bill also 
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admits th:ii their is-iiiki is ,. omposcd ul ,-.i.\, ,.:,,.'.■■.■'.■':., and ess en ,',-,(■ or - according in the 
Jdiii in a n l icrmiiiulo^v ul his later works - it!:.j!i.it its (sumclhlniincssi. I luih pi >i ills deserve ;i 
closer Innk. 

Should existence in acluahn aceotinl tor this specific esse ;«iff;.i. of creatures? How then 
dues nne explain tin- fact that, althuu»h thev nil supjiusi.-i.il 1 . exist in aclualin, nu essence is 
cvicllv iiii'i oilier 1 Should, iiimii I'.u, the existence in Clod's creative miiul explain ihis 
specific esse essenttite? I In"' then dues one account lor the fact that (he divine idea uf (his 
essence (tile human hciiiii', lui instance) is "■.■,' llic divine idea nf that essence (the Jnj, fur 
instance) (Quodlibet II, 1; Quodlibet IX, 2)? Should, finally, the existence in the creature's 
mind explain aii'.lhinu here? But, in this mind, Active realities (res it rear re/ts), like 
''iioatslag" nr "gulden mountain," coexist with real realities (res it liitittti'me), like "a human 
being" or "a dog" {Quodlibet VII, 1-2; 1991, p. 27, II. 59-67). It seems, then, that Henry is 
pi isii iii;_ J n in termed ian hi.-iii;_ del " cell ''heiiii:' in a c Hull existence" ar.d ' '■•■.::■■ mi iIk mind" 
{Quodlibet III, 1; 1518, fo. 61r-vO; Wippel 1982, p 403). As to its actual existence, rhe being 
characteristic ul the essence ot creatures will unduuhtcdlv have to rib ixi things mi actual 
existence and, as to its existence in the mind, it "ill have to he grounded in the ( .realtor's 
thinking or it will have to be present to the created mind. In itself, hnwever, the esse 
s irreducible except to Clod's mn esse essentia/- of which they are an 



Henry is close to AVICEMNA here, not only because any quiddity- is in some way self- 
sufficient (Equtnitiis est Li/ii:i!i!iis liintiiiir. to be a horse is jus r to be a horse: Avicenna, Met a ph. 

\ , 1 , 1 4. SI I, p. 22<S, I. ,>.i), bin also because he in' okes the an th or in of Ai ice mi a I rum his verv 
first presentation of the esse esseutiae (Quodlibet I, 9, 1979, p 53, 11. 64-8; Avicenna, Melaph. 
VI, I, 1980, p 295, II. 89-90). Neither is he far from the Neoplatonic tradition. According 

lo P rod us, heinii' is hasicallv ihe mi participated "Bcinuiicss" that, at the top of the intelli- 
gible universe, transcends all partieip.ilcd and participating he-intis, even though it is itself 
both finite and infinite because it is less simple than the One. According to the anonymous 

author of the Liber de eittisis, being is not merely actual existence, hut the universal 
speci licit v previous to the mure particular spec i licit v uf life and to the still mure pai ik ular 
specificitv of inlcllect. 

It seems likely, then, that it is the esse enseal! -.is itself that inspired I lenry to introduce the 
''inleiitiuii.il distinction" tor " hich he is famous, since his first presentation of c.w essentiiie 
cuincides with Ins III si presentation of a new kind uf in termed iarv distinction lier.veen sheer 
real distinction and mere mental distinction (Macken 1981, pp 769-76). He is careful in 
ul. il. in-.-, ck-ar the prupertv of each. Fur instance, benvce-n substance and accident, there is a 
iv. 1 1 distinction. Mel"- cell the thing defined and its definition, as bet" cell a human hcinj:' and 
.i rational an i in ah llierc is mih a disuiu i ion oi ivjm.ii. I lie dislineiion bel ».\ eeii a ;;cnus and 
iis difference, as between animal and rational, is more than a purelv mental one and less 
than a real one. This tvpc uf dilf'erence I km v calls 'intentional" (i/.'iw- ■'/.-■ '. .' X, 7; l l| M, pp 
164-6). 

Henry clearly agrees that. In creatures, there is an intentional dislineiion between their 
essence and their esse existenliiie (existential hein»). In his carlv writings {'jtiujiihet I, 4), 
huivever, lie seems to have admitted a mental distinction between esse esseatitie and essentia 
in creatures. Henry soon became aware {Summa XXVIII, 4 and second redaction of XXI, 
4 ) thai w he re as, in (.iod, Kssence anil I lei illness {esse) do not impose am limitation on each 
other, in creatures, on the other hand, their essential being implies that they are some 
essence, but not that thev are specilicallv this special essence and not that uther one. Their 
bein^-this-special-essence, converselv, is alwavs a restriction uf their bcing-anv-esscncc. 



which in itself is open to more 
Although '•to be a human" a 
specificity (since, in being hi 
of them), neither of them, he 
all that "to be an essence 11 
synonymous with their esseni 
than just a mental one (pace 
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than just this one essence (Gomez Caffarena 1958, pp IGT-4). 
id "to be a dog" arc both infinite within the borders of their 
nan or respectively in being dog, nullitng is lacking In either 
'■vi-vi-r, ivili/es all thill "being an animal" can lie or, even less, 
tan be {Summa XXVI, 1). Their esse essential can never be 
•■:i/-:i/:,/:i:liii. Tile distinction between them must lie strniiger 
■orro 1996c, pp. 235-6). 



Henry refuses to admit that God'i 
that humans can doubt God 1 : 
that God exists. 

Although he agrees to son 
strated in physics, H 
Aviuiiiiiin: .:l scutihltt 
God whose 



i imiuediiilelv evident In humans and affirms 
ma XXII, .»). Hence he undertakes to prove 



with AYERROES that th 

:d that it belongs to m< 

li veritatem" {in accordance with Avit 

demonstratively established in physi 



of God is demon- 
:o show "secundum 
ith truth) that this 
;ingness {esse) that 






■iell'ai 



s thus, bv delinn i' in. i 



ti fact the true God (Summa XXII, 5; 1520, 



fo. 134D). 

The di 
causality) and V 
1990, pp 94-9). 

The via eausalilalis makes 



physics {Summa XXII, 4) unfolds 
(arguing from eminence) (L; 



niSii/iliilh (arguing from 
1999, pp 155-74; Porro 



e „{ el'ri. 



mil final causality. As 



efficient 



causality, Henri develops three arguments: 
mover; possible being requires a necessary c 
that there is a first cause. In a remark 
BRABANT, Henry does not fail to note w 
causality may very well compel one ti 
at the substantiation of a first cause. I< 
respective first cause must be the sam 
Only a proof of a necessary unique fii 
is the first truth and the one efficient 



:, formal, ; 
lotion leads 

; thing's enming about (liv others) make clear 
of an argument advanced by SIGER OF 
■ith care that all the proofs advanced mi the basis of 
denv the possibility of infinite regress and to arrive 
me of those proofs, however, is able to show that the 
as the first cause demonstrated in other arguments, 
t cause would be able to show that the ultimate i:n-.\ 

'I he ; .■■,.■' .■.'. ; .'."\ .'.■■■' .■■■■■. relies, first . mi the ivdtiel inn I rum the diminished In the perfect good 
and, second, on the comparison of degrees of truth. 

The metaphysical proof in I lenry's understanding il .aiirmann l l >49, pp. 256—71; Porro 
199(1, pp. 117—21) works with a kind of fusion of Avicenna and AUGUSTINE: ">t\nnJiii/: 
Avicennam ct Augustinum" {Summa XXII, 5, fo. 134C-D). Whereas in Avicenna, transcen- 
dent a Is (being etc. ) are the first Millions in impress themselves tin I he mind (M-.-tapl/. I, e. 5; 
Van Riet 1977, p. 31, II. 2-3), in Augustine (De Trinitate VIII, iii, 4) the understanding of 
1 lanseeiulenlals .is realized in eiv.iltires (this gnnd etc I is a privileged nil', lor arriving al 
the knowledge of God. Unlike the pmnf liv furmal causality c 
metaphysical proof no longer deals merely with a being superior to and prior ti 
Rather, it shows that in creatures being is alwavs participated (rcslriclcd), and the essence, 
aemrdinglv, finite, hi eunirasl, l.iod is the utmost in simplicity, the identin ul lleingitess 
(esse) and Essence {Summa XXII, 5; 1520, fo. 135E). And knowing scientifically this char- 
acteristic simplicity, one by the fact itself knows that God must be one {Summa XXV, 2-3), 
■vhith allows i Iii- metaphysical proof in achieve what the physical proofs leave unachieved. 



MM, 



'I nit-, A ristotli, in ]ii ink I ,iii n bilii <>l i1k- . I /.'.'. iplii '). ■■..>', ■.iKi.it ils in show iiis lli.il iht jnn'riiui' 
of the universe is in fact one because the order oi" the universe is one. But this argument 
only concludes that God is one in fact and not that he must be one by definition. It only 
works on the premiss that the universe is cine and nut that it must be one in all hypotheses. 
In the hypothesis of the existence of more than one universe, therefore, Aristotle, Henry 
sni'S, would reckon 'villi ilu- pnssihilin. ul Severn! iirsi principles, tilth prtsid ing m tr its 



tcly, the m eta phvs kill proof {S:iMii\i \X1\ , (1) develops in three main steps: 
lilt most lit lit rill knowledge; lilt nil ire gent-rill one, (he gent ml one. Si nee I he fin ill result of 
ill is p riH 1 1 is nti more tlinn i:.:ii <::;/! knowledge, wi art lei I with tilt sense that the conclusion 
le. uh til is liir hi 'in he in;-' I he disi incl aiul immediate title to face vision ul (jo J in his essence, 
which is the object of Christian hope. It is immcdiatcli evident also that the niclapln sii ,il 
prout tnnves [ruin the knowledge ul creatures lo ihat ol iht Crealur. The lirsi steji (musl 
g en era I knowledge) indeed mm es vi,i , -J.m.ililiili* from tilt ef feet (tile complex I to the cause 
i I In- simple). The second {v/,i .:/>-:iihi,'!/,/i), as a step I mm i rt;U tires toward tile Ci talur ih.it 
1 1' a usee i ids i lie 1 11, iiiccssanh. supposes I lit logical!' pivi ions noi imi ul creatures. I lie third 
(i lit rt inn! ihii is), in its cajiiicitv as a negation, supposes in turn ill a I the qualiti to he denied 
in (juil is acknowledged as present In erc.il uivs 

The most general step ot knowledge cuiiiprchetuls three moments. In a first moment 
liiinians kiiuw this good here or ihat good there (clcarh in crtiilui"es(. Thanks In lilt imita- 
tion hv ihis good oi the iiiirtstriettd (jood and thanks to iht analog! of uiir notions ot this 
good and the unrestricted Good, the transceiuli-ntals as reali/td in creatures and known hv 
us iVuni the outset art alreiulv a ivav, indistinct mi*.] still musl general, of knowing God in 
knowing creatures. The second mom tut of the most general know led ye, by a first abstrac- 
tion, leaves out the "this" and the '"that" from "this good" and "that good." The relalivelv 
unreslricted "good" which this abstraction grasps is boih uniiers.il and p.iriii ipaled 
I restricted I. This grasping ul iht i--"i;uii-' ,'».■■■■; :isn!.: :l r--.il luip./liiM is, in fact, much like the 
cm i la I mela phi sinil iinalvsis ot the essence of ere a Hi res Inasmueh as tluv are finite, namelv 
pai I u.ip.ileil iiltleiiuiiiahle ) in their cjjC iSSi'/ilii/i and defer mi lied in their respective reslric- 
1 ii t esseiins. Tilt third i no nit nt ul the must general knioi ledge, h\ a Second abslritillon, 
reaches the conclusion that the Creator musl lit hcvund the composition thai is chiiriicter- 
istie ot liniieiiess and, hence, is humim p:t lSSlHIIiIM ■:! sul-sistiiis (the Goo, I hv essence, sub- 
sist i-nl in i I sell ). This (jood cannot lit diminish til, unable as It is to he received in am I hill;; 
else, which wuiilil ot neeissin In less good. Not being determined ut e\ en deter mi liable h\ 
anything else, it is and can be only subsistent in itself 

The second step of thought (ii,i iMii,'.:iiliii:) consists of realizing a Utile less in general 
a nil a little more in particular ■:■■ Inch kind ol ail ribuus belong to the uiie subsislent In itstlt. 
kill! though humans mav feel in general ihat God Is somehow the one suhsisletil in ilstlt, 
some of them mav nevertheless he mistaken. This apparentlv occurs when some humans 
consider God to be a creature or, even more crudely, a piece of wood or stone. 

The third step of thought (;■/<; iiMulimiis) consists ot understanding that all deficiency 
and all perlecliuii mixed with imperleetion is a composite and that i'i'I'v composite is an 
im perl eel inn, which is denied to Sim pi it Hi. in absulutt Kilei tion A t this point it is impos- 
sible to think thai God is perfect simplicili onlv in his essence. Deriving at this level tilt 
real or even intentional composition of a participated i"jjv ^ , .c«^7, l ,', , .o , and a finite essence, we 
dtnv on the same ground the real or eien intentional cumposilion ol ,.v ( , i'.v.-.v'. .'.■'■ , '.- , :o aiul 
essence. \\ htn attrihuttd to (.iod, liting, hssciuc, and hvistcnic can lit ilistinguished uiilv 
by mental distinction, however one grounded in reality. 
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A spiritualistic anthropology 

A v i i. vn mi links in i nK- '.pin iiu I i-;i k mil hi opu]og\ his \ lews mi the human soul .is suhstaiKe 
i;is opposed to form in for mi ng matter) and mi sniiu- human self-knowledge independent 
of llii' senses. Henry, who is comparable with him rcga riling these two points, insists, in 
addition, mi tree "ill in humans 

hiiMii lilt in'v beginning "I liis career HJu--- 1 /! 1 . .■' I , -!) I leniw prefers to aecepl a double 
si ihs l;i i let in a li inn in being. 'I'll is preference is the inoiv remarkable because he holds, from 
the beginning; to the end of his teaching, lli;il there is otih mu- substantial form in all other 
vomposiii-s. In his lust ' iins, he does not absolutely i-xclut.lt, however, cither Thomas 
Aquinas's thesis or the special variant proposed by GILES OF ROME (ThettrcnhiUi de import- 
CJ:r:s!:)\ iiili t <t-r, defined as three-dimensional ilv, accounts for the continuity of indii iJu.i- 
tion of the body of Christ even if, at the mom mt of death, his intellectual soul was sepa- 
rated from the body. The events of March 1277 influenced Henry's further development on 
this point. Since I leiirv prohahlv refrained from nl her approving or reproving th L - ci-nsuiv 
imposed by the other Masters in Theology on the thesis of Giles of Rome ("In any com- 
positi, then is onlv one form"), Bishop Tern pier and his staff were left with uncertain!', 
about Ilenrv's personal position. The master was soon siimmonul to the pupal Legale, 
Simon de Brie, in the presence of Tempier and his diocesan staff He was requested to 
ilei I are his posit inn. \\ lu-n lie re\ ealed ill .11 hi- w as iiu Imeii in a dm ii anthropologic a] dimor- 
phism, [Ik- legale, after consultation with Tempier anil his skill, required him to recant, 
] hi hi n h -mil Ji.-.uli-m ii.-.iih, his indulgent mi iuide !■ ■". aid Aquinas's this is. .A lew dm. s later, 
the bishop, supported bv the legale, had the Musters in Theology gather t 
number of Tin alias's positions. \\ hen the masters (except for the tv 
inouslv rejected the Thomisfic thesis '"There is only one substantial form in man, namelv 
the intellectual soul," Henry joined the majority position, thus giving up his initial 
to I era nee. Throughout the rest of his career I leni v remained faithful to this rejection ol the 
unieilv ol the substantial form lllii intellectual soul) in a human being. Thus, in his riper 
vears, Henry held that, in a human bring, along with the form of corporeality, there is 
a second substantial form (tin- intellectual soul containing the eapacifies of sensitive and 
vegetative life) "hich actualizes matter through the mediation of the fornwt itirpor.::!tt!,'< 
(Wielockx 1985, pp. 169-70, and 1988). 

There is a first actual (and later habitual ) in lei led ual sell-kni .« ledge of the human soul, 
anterior to the active intellectual reflection on the reception of sensible species from the 
outward object. On this point Augustine's lit Tniattih: is closelv scrutinized and, as gener- 
ally acknowledged, correctly understood by Henry (Laarmann 1999, pp 462-3; Mackcn 
1972, p. 101). 

The results of T Nys n s monograph (1949) are generally accepted. They show that Henry, 
regarding human know ledge in general, progressive!' abandons the doctrint of an iiitellee- 
iual <,.v, ■ ■:: ■'.■■.■ •[■ ,\ ■.!),,■ [Ml inijiressed m en la I pit lure ol the ' 'inward thing), lirst I.; ■■.. .,,,' ,■''.■■ !':: Ill) 
in the case of the vision of God per csstntiam (beatific vision), and then {Quad libel IV) in all 
other cases. '1 he general suppression of the .«/vr,'i-.< ui:pr.:s>,i is concurrent with a second 
evolution in Henry's thinking. In his earlier writings, Henry, In companv with Aristoile, 
considers thai the formation of the concept occurs bv one simple abstraction. From 
Ojindhi'ii l\ onward, he develops file Auguslinian doctrine, as found also in the so-calleil 
Summa fratris Alexandri and BONAYENTURE: the completely formed mental word is a fully 
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w "iki-.l ..til definition si n J (hus mirrors tin.- hierarchy of ills' internal composition of the 
essence ill (hi- tlii hi:' (■■ .'.>' I. ] t is lilt final result ui .1 lo filiation process ill sir, in t ho vein of the 
,/ri" ii'i'jinitivit, evolves from the intellectual presence of the object known through a series 
of conscious acts of hoi ji flic in lolled (possible si ml, under some circumstances, agciil I ami 
the will. 

As to divine illumination, the thesis of \1. Gogacz (rhal illumination is irrelevant for 
Ilenrv) and of J. Psuilus (that il becomes progressively irrelevant tor I Icnrv) cannot lie 
retained. \. Surge (I'-kS.'i, p. I .S3 ) is iiy.li r in sfrcssini: the importance of divine illumiiijiioii 
throughout Henry's career. Anticipating an observation of S. P. Marrone {1985, pp. 145-7, 
and 1996, p. 207), R. Macken (1972, pp 98-104) noted that, along with a proof (of illumi- 
iisiiion ) iv h ini: on ilie ins ul lieu-no ol the liuiiisin subject to grasp "sincere truth," there is 
a second ]irool based on objective relationships. The characteristic object of the sicl of intel- 
lect li si I understanding being the ii/it/mltis (the ''somcthingness" or definite essence), everv 
intellection must also somehow understsind even' th ins;' to which the ,i. ■■'.':/ .';'.■'',/.< refers hv its 
verv nature: its t'.w tisi'/ithw (participated being) and the in-itself subsistenf divine 
l'.ii'.i:.li:.i)i I'll is eiti.uk ihrci- im poll. ml consequences Kn si, there is (ulso) si common object 
of created knowledge si nil creative knowledge: Sim I turn: cttltiii tuiriu!,/: ■:! pi\u\litlti inlc'ti ,■'.'.( 
a: f*fi:<i:iiisii!iii:fai.< ■:! m:i>rptii::<ti id limit's in tpsti ivn'/w.'e iiclcuni: mm unit mm: tihnJ tin mi: ;/;.<, is ■ 
mi turtle c! encii 1 1 iii renin:: '"The things known sire indeed the same, namely, on tlu- one hand, 
chose things understood (b\ hiimsins) in the phantsisnisita and, on the other hand, the 
incorporeal specificities in ilie eternal truth: thei sire noihini: else, indeed, llisin the natures 
and essences of things" (Quodlibct IX, 15; 1983, p. 262, 11. 29-31). Second, as Gomez 
( .sill siren si ( I 'bi^ p. lu\ ) pointed mil, since si linile essence Csinnot be i I sell unless it points 
and tends to its less restricted but still participated ( 'ssi' t's.<t:i!titit' and since this Jwt.imism 
proves in the end to be the attraction of the in-itself subsistent Beingness (esse), the 
''mi'i.iplii sics of human inquietude" is ullimalelv also "nielaphvsics of ilie desire of Liod" 
(see also Sorge 1988, p. 182-3: "exemplaristic finalism"). Third, as Marrone (1985, pp 
145-7, and 1996, pp. 2(17— H) proposed, it may be hard and even impossible to diseni.mislc 
the Aristotelian side (the place given lo quiddity in the tin-ore of scientific knowledge as 
presented in the Pmlt'iinr Atittlytits) and the Auguslmisin side (divine illumination) of 
I I cure's per son si I ill ink ins;, " hi eh msiv verv "ell be a genuine svn thesis. M sirroiie ( l l '9(i, p. 
^l ' I ) also suggested lh.il 1 kiirv "silluweil h nil Sell lo ^_ I . ~ siwa\ coniplcieh. " in his in id- career 
(Summa XXXI-XXXIV) with some earlier statements on divine illumination. It seems 
use I ul, ho'.ve'. el, lo distinguish between sik-nce on ilium illation and lis denial. \\ Ink- I knrv, 
in later versions, sonic I imes cam els out osplku i elorciu is io illumiiisiiion, hv mvi-r denies 
it; indeed in Qiiodlihct IX, 15, he insistently reinstates it. And, as Marrone (1996, p 208) 
hiinseli notes, what I Icnrv "fully realized" in IJiiu- !■:!■, ! IX, 15, nsis '"present in Seed as earlv 
as article 34 of the Siuiuna." 

In line with his spiritualistic conception of si human being, I lenry is always careful to 
underline (lie tree character of the human inlclkclual soul's activitv. From his first acade- 
mic acts onward, he is adamant in his criticism of Thomas Atjuinas's understanding ol 
1 rev Join is "incl ination," however spun ta Menus anil internal. A ceo rd ill id v, I Jen rv never I ires 
of telling us that freedom is instead an "initiative" (Wielockx 1985, pp. 127-30, 185-7, 
191-3). As can be seen in (Jjim/lihtl IX, 5, which belongs among the most representative 
pages ever " ritten in the scholastic debate on the understanding ol human freedom, this 
i led I Icnrv to criticize the principle: nii-iii qum! mnwUir. til' ,ilm mnwtnr ('"all thai 
>ved by something else"). 
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Henry of Harclay 

MARK G. HENNINGER 



Henry of Harclay (b. ca. 1270; d. 1317), Chancellor of the University of Oxford (1312-17) 
and theologian, was master of arts hv December ]2'-)>>. Although Ik- wit; then ;i member of 
lilt sit u I in 1 elergv. nut hoi nil ordained a priest until llu- follow in;' vcar. In- wit; particular!: 
influenced liy the Kranchcan tradition, particularly as mediated by JOHN! DUNS SCOTliS. 
Harclay did his theological studies al the University of Paris shortly after 1300 when 
Duns Scolus was teaching then-, and the strong influence of the Subtle Doctor is seen in 
llarclay's still unedited commentart r.n the Sentences of PETER LOMBARD: he takes solutions 
verbatim from Si i it i is, lrti|ucnth uses Si ntus's arguments it nil adopts nv.inv of his positions. 
Still, he was mil a slavish disciple, hut, as an acute commentator, nf Il-i'c-J independent 
cnticisms which may have influenced Scotus's final edition of his own c'liiiiim-ntarv, tlie 

< ill!:'; -i In- 

I larclay returned to the University erf Oxford, becoming master of theology sometime 

before 1312, and in December ot that vear lie was confirmed bv ['he Hishop of Lincoln as 
Chancellor of the University uf < Kford. I hiring these ' tars I larclm disputed ;i immlik-r of 
i.] lk-'-i urns, in his ii!tiii. , s!inr;<. , s nrilnuiriitt\ a series ofrwcril i-nine i]Ui-stinns in which he exhibits 
more independence and malurilv than in his curb Parisian .'■', i:U v.,'.. < coi-iinK-nlar 1 .. 

Harclay was n particularly active chancellor, I a it hi tilh solicitous in miinlaining the good 
order uf the university On M;ii 20, 1315, he received ti'ufii lilt Ling tht confirmation ol a 
number ol Iei"i]>i ■rt.tut privileges thin I lenrv III had left to the nub ersitv. On M a\ 2N of thai 
\ car, tur example, hdward II ins I rue ted the mavor of < Klurd to admit I he c hii lit c lb >r and 
procurators uf the unb ersitv to I lit period it resting of bur; lb is invitation had s.idh i alien 
into disuse, to the detriment of the beer and of the students and (aciiln at the university. 
Also in his role as chancellor, ! larclav became embroiled in bitter controversies between the 
university and the Dominicans uvir a number ol privileges the latter claimed. lie threw 
lumseli into tht battle on the side of the university, being Jiiimij those who drew up new 
regulations that restricted the privileges, and on behalf of tht university he traveled to the 
papal i. ourl a I A\ ignoii to find a settlement. These controversies with the I )omi means art 
mirrored in his constant anli-Thomisl stance throughout his later Oihi:i/nm:i. 1 uw aid the 
end ol his lite, these eonlroyersies rtl, in died, and I laivlm lra\ eleil unci again In Avignon 
where he died on June 25, 1317. 

In his QuaestioHi-s ni\':ihiriiii\ 1 larclm shows htm sell familiar " nh and sharply critical of 
manv of the positions and arguments of his contemporaries on a wide variety ol theologi- 
cal and philosophical issues, includiii .-. pi edesi i nation and divine torel.no" ledge, the onto- 
lo;;ic.il status of olivine ideas, tinive-rsals, and relations, the univueal concept of being, the 
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eteriiin. i>t i lii. 1 'viiil. I. i hi.- p[u i jlin. of snl is tii mi ill hums n Ihiiii.uiv tin- lormal JisiiiKiion, 
whether iinvnii, can predict the end of tin.- world, the immortality of the Mini, ami vjrinin 
moral questions. ] lai el.iv w as iiui interested in eons I r ui tin;; a si sum. Inn m is i m idch-iv.ul 
and independent, critical ill inker, whose great strength l;iv in c|uestionins njiininns and 

propositions ill. II lu utllelS WCIV Scli-cviilcill, illld ill Supporting llis o'.VIl position '.villi 

s clear arguments. 



Ontology: universals anil relations 

'1 hesc traits are seen in his ijtuiesl/n on universals in which he criticises Scotus's theory of 
"common natures" existing" c\lra-mciilallv in mam singular things. Ilarchn's alleinatii c 
position is clear: "I say . . . that in e\tra-mcntal realilv nothing is a thins unless it be sin- 
gular, and commonness is not in extra-mental reality" {Gal 1971, p. 21 1, n. 67; all transla- 
tion are mine). For I larclav, numerical smsiilarin is a necessary condition [or am thing 
existing extra- me mall v. A nd lie ile lines singularil s in terms i>t in com muni, alnlilv, that is, il 
is |. ■sic alh impossible lh.il ;! singular thing e\isl simultaneously in niinieiiealh in air. tilings 
In this sense, then, I larclav denies ihat any extra-mental tiling is common to many. To 
mulct stand ibis denial, ii is iieccssar. lo examine his iceounl ol the property of common- 
ness or a unifv less than individual attributed bv sunn- to a common nature. Instead of 
positing such a common nature, 1 I a relay offers i\i> alternative account of universals based 
on really distinct singular things and their relations o[ similarity 

Henry takes "real unity" for numerical ideiilin \in<.\ holds thai </ anil /; are really distinct 
il an J uiilv if w and I' are not really one. I Iencc if ,v and /» are ivallv distinct, ihev cannoi be 
I'e.ilh 'i lie strict h speak i ivs. 'I his is i uiHl.imeni.il to I larel.n 's position. 

But 'unity' is an equivocal term that is said at times of the similarity between really 
disliim things. For example, an cc|uilalcial triangle and an isosceles triangle are said to be 
one figure. The term 'one' docs not denote a real unite pruperh s pea I; ins, siiuc [or 1 larclav 
real unitv implies numerical identity, and an equilateral triangle is not numericall'. 
identical with i\i> isosceles triangle. 'One' said of the triangles indicates rather some 
si m ilariiv oli I. mi in;; In 1 ».\ ecu the numeiii. all'. 1 w ■ 1 1 n.msh.-s hi \ in tic o| w hich ihei are both 
called one figure. 

Harclay's doctrine of universals can he called a resemblance theory, and he is intent on 
establishing nvo points: (1| 'unity' is in fact often used to refer only to similarilv, and il) 
sim ilariiv iicccssaiih. implies disl inci i"ii, I he opposite ol ideimn or tin in slii.lh speaking 

He establishes (1) by referring to texts of Aristotle, BOETHIUS, Scripture, AUGUSTINE, and 
others. Regarding (2 I, he relies on a commonlv accepted medieval vie"' of relation. Sen- 
tences of the form \iR i> ' Ci is reallv related bv R ml'') are true only if ( 1 ) -i and i> are real I v 
distinct exlra-menlal things anil il) there is a real foundation in a for R. For Harclav, as tor 
many other scholastics {though not for WILLIAM OF OCKHAM), a real distinction of relata is 
a necessary condition for a real relation such as similarity. 

Hence if n is really related bv a relation A 1 of similarilv to / ; , then if and b are really dis- 
tinct. But then there can be no "real unity" between a and /'. In another e|uestion, that of 
the unifocal concept of being, he says that the similarilv bet" ecu two things can increase 
lo infinite, but there will be no greater unitv between them, tor similarity always presup- 
poses distinction. 

Extra-mental ly, then, there arc reallv distinct singular tilings that resemble each other in 
various whys. These cause a variety of concepts in our mind. Central to this last is his con- 
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Kill it . n that, "ill] respect tu concepts, a ■i i n y L 1 1 li ] ■ extra-mental thing is an equivocal cause. 
'"A tiling in itself in some wav brings about diverse conn-pis ami diverse considerations of 
it in the mind, and therefore it is mil necessary that tu the diverse considerations in the 
mind there correspond diverse things in reality" (Gal 1971, p. 227, n. 103). 

In the question on the univocal concept uf being, 1 larchiv gives another reason for the 
diversity of concepts. When some- effect depends essentially on two causes, if one cause 
varies while the other dues not, there follows a variation in [he effect, liut our concepts 
depend on the intellect as well as on the object. Hence with various "dispositions 11 in the 
iiilclltct of (lie knowcr there will folio"- various concepts, more or less distinct. I l;ircl;iv 
would agree- '.vith Ockhim ill Lit llie he-lie I thill distinctions in concepts must be mirrored by 
distinctions in reality is one of the most basic errors in philosophy. 

In the question on uni versa Is, he summarizes: "In this way I sav that each thing posited 
outside the soul by that lact is singular. And lb is siniinLii 1 thing is apt to move the intellect 
to conceiving if confusedly and to conceiving ii distinctly. And 1 call a 'confused concept' 
llial concept bv which the intellect does not distinguish this thins from that" ((j ill 1971, 
p. 216, n. 79). Socrates can move the intellect to conceive him as a man, and the intellect in 
using that '"confused" concept '"man" docs not distinguish Socrates from Plato. 

Regarding Ha relay's conceptual ism, i he billowing points should he no led. First, he holds 
not only that everv cxtra-nic-nlal 1 h in u" is singular, but the contused concept is also singu- 
lar, lor the concept as a qualitv in the soul is just as singular and incommunicable to manv 
as any extra- mental thing. In addition, 1 1 aivlav teaches that both the conf used concept an el, 
mi i prising! v, the singula i 1 e-xlra-mental thing are universal. The concept is universal because 
it represents manv emit its eel Iv so that ill rough it the intelkcl cannot distinguish one singu- 
lar from another of the same kind. A nd because the singular can be conceived in a contused 
manner, Harclay claims that it is universal. William of Ockham and WALTER BURI.EY later 
criticize Harclay' s view that one anil the same thing can be both singular and universal. 

Second, Harclav insists that these confused concepts are not mere poetic figments with 
no foundation in leililv. The foundation tor these "philosophical ligiiienls" is the real 
relation of similarity among individuals. I lis qiui-:>-!:ii on real relations helps us uttdci stand 
better this extra-nic-nlal foundation for universal concepts. 

To follow Harclav here, it is essential to keep in mind that the principal assumption of 
the late meel lev a I view of relations is that a real relation is an A rislotelian acciek-nl. This fact 
is at the roof of the- strangeness man 1 , find in medieval theories ol relation. Today we might 
la Ik of one relation A' ol eolor sim ilarm bet « ee-n two pieces ol white chalk, .■■ i\\d h. liut tor 
llie mcdievals. tl there ate two really distinct substances, [lure must he Iwo realb. distinct 
accidents. Being ,\n accident, a relation is noi an entilv that somehow hovers between the 
iw ti things related In I he chill, example, then, one relation of color similarity R of a to !• is 
b a seel on an accident, the quality of whiteness in a. A numerically distinct relation of simi- 
larity R' of b to a is based on a numerically distinct accident ol whiteness inhering in h. 
There are two relations, one in each of the 1 lungs related, md each has a "foundation," the 
quality ol whiteness inhering in the piece of chalk. The medieval controversy was over the 
ontological status of such "relational accidents," like similarity, ami how the-v differed from 
the "absolute accidents," for example, whiteness. 

In his early SciiU'incs commentary, I larclav had followed I htns Scotus in adopting a 
strongly realist position on real relations, but in a lengthy later ,/iiitisl:n he- argues against 
this view and devotes much energy to defending his own position, one closer to that of 
\\ illiiim ol < > el; ham. 1 I.nc la\ 's liter thcon of relation can be contra sled w il h Scoius's in the 
lollow ing way. According to Scotus, if R is a real relation, i lien sentences of I he form \<Ri- ' 
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(*a is really related to *') are true if and only if (1) a and t are really distinct ex 
things, (2) there is a real foundation in a for R to b, and (.1) there exists an ex 
"relative thing" R inhering in ,< thai is rcallv distinct imm its foundation. Further 
of Mil' form 'A'-ncss exists', ;is 'Similarity exists', are true if and only if there exists an 
extra-mental "relative thing" rcallv distinct from, hut inhering in, its foundation. 

As mentioned, I larclav had held this i ■ntuluy' in his X. i,'!.:ii<<s commentary, though even 
there he voices reservations, I>ut in his Liter :/<i,vcj7R' lie develops his own theorv holding 
thai il A' is a real relation, then sentences uf the form \iRI< ' are true if and onlv if ( 1 ) ,v and 
/■' a iv ivallv distinct extra-mental things, (2) there is a real foundation in a for R to A, and 
(.>) there exists a real relation A', n non-inhering coiulition ul ■■> towards />. And sentences of 
the form '/(-nre exists' are title il anil mil 1 , il there exists a miiid-mdcpciideiil condition 
"in" (non-inherence) one thing towards another Two points should he noted: There is 
no need to posit a third "relative thing" reallv distinct from, but inhering in if, and the 
condition of d's being related to h is mind-independent. 

Betraying his realist Seotisl background, 1 larclav claims thai in a certain sense it can be 
a dm hied ill 11 w hen Something he tomes reallv related to another, some ''thing" comes to the 
i or titer, bin it does not inform its loundaliun, as :\n '"ah solute" accident as w hi ten ess informs 
a substance, lie believes thai whaicw.r in some wa 1 e\isis nuhpcnilciiih ol the mine! i.in 
he called a ''thing," and this is true of a real relation, a non-inhering accident. I le calls a 
real relation a ''condition [/■■<;> .■■/.' ■■,/..■ J or the iatt of being associaled [.«■,, wi:ts\ or a concurrence 
together [simuttas] or coexistence [coexistentia] or in whatever way we wished to call [it]" 
i I I en n inger 1987, p. 98, n. 51 ). In sum, it is this mind- in dependent nun- inhering condition 
1 larclav calls a ''real relation." 

We can also ask, \\ hat are the truth conditions tor sentences of I he form 'ft-ncss exists'? 
On the one hand, he has rejected an ontologv of relations hv which substitutions for 'R- 
n ess' name sudk- e\ Ira-men til relal he thing thai inheres in a foundation. On the oilier hand, 
he does not have an ontology like PETER AURIOL for whom relations are concepts in an intel- 
lect. I larclav insisls repealedly that real relations exisl independently ol ihe mind. Neilher 
of the ontologies inst described is his: I larclav stales: "So a relation posits nothing in its 
foundation, and yet it is a thing not made by the intellect" (Henninger 1987, p. 98, n. 52). 
For I larclav, statements of the lorm 'A'-ness exist' are true if i\nd onlv if there exists a mind- 
independenl condition "in" (non-inherence) one thing towards another. 

But although a real relation is not an extra-mental relative thing that inheres in its 
foundation, neither is it identical with its foundation. Harclay says: 

\\ liiteiiess anil similaril \, however, are mil lite same, but rat lie t raJicalh different. For that con- 
dition of association and eoiieunvtKe is ol a nam re Ji Herein I rum v. hikness. And I say that a 
relation has no stronger being I han has l hat coiieur fence or association. Ami thai association 
posits nothing in it [i.e., 1 he subieilj, but nnb aifiims a eondiiioii ol il wii h respect to another. 
(Henninger 1987, p. 9S, n. 52) 

'I he Inundation is of a nature different from the relation. For example, the former mav be 
an inherent absolute accident, as whiteness, but the latter, the relation ol" color similaril 1 ., is 
onlv i conditio ii ol i he w hite thing. lUspitc the ilii tie till \ in expression, I I arc hi 1 's intuition 
is that a real relation has an extra-mental ontological status that is not reducible to that of 
absolute things. On the ivalil \ ol relations, llien, I larclav is rcprescnlal ive ol a middle ».\ av, 
adopting neither a strongh reilisl ontologv like 1 luns Scoius nor a conceplualist ontology 
of relations as Peter Auriol's. 
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It is real relations thai provide rho cxli a-mental foundation fur confused ami so univer- 
sal concepts. Fur l" u l h mil's, sui.li ;is Sue rids md Plato, arc iv.ilh. disl inci and iiuti\ ii.Iu.il, 
but "still something common to them can be abstracted, lor sucli things can be similar ur 
agreeing; thcrcturc one uiiiiiiinii concept on (lie part nj the inlelleel is able in correspond 
to both" (Gal 1971, p 221, n. 92). 

Harclav's conceptualism and his relational account ol ihe commonness characteristic of 
universal concepts allow him to posit an extra-mental world of unlv singular things, thai is, 
things ili.ir .iii- incommuiiieibU- lo;_iL.all'. iiK.tpahk- ol existing simullaneuiislv in nunii-ri- 
callv manv things. With such an miiologv, I larclai feels im constraint to give a positive 
account uf individuation. I laving banished Scoius's common nature from his ontology along 
'■vith am real unitv less ill an numerical, he mini tuns that each l liinii posited e\l r a- mini all', 
by that fact is singular. 

Harclay uses his llicorv of relations in other ureas to depart Irom tradition. Most if not 
all scholastics beh ire I larclav hail argued that though trealu res are ivilb re laic J to Ciud, he 
is not rcallv related to them, for this would email change in him. \\ hell [larclav "rote his 
early Saliences commciirarv, he adopted Scutiis's untolugv uf ival relations in which some- 
thing liking on i real relation, a '"relative thing,'' " ;ls rcallv changed by it. In his long and 
involved later i/n,i: : s!:u on relations, hoiccvi-r, I larclav argues that something changes unlv if 
there is a change in it, if by "in" is meant inherence. Hut according to his new onfologv of 
relations, i real re la t inn dues not inhere, but is a mind- independent o nidi I inn, is explained 
above. Hence I larclav sees no reason to follow theological tradition on this point and argues 
ill at when creatures come to t -xist, Ciud becomes as ivalh related to them as they are to him, 
since no change is effected in Clod. In this yiiih'stiti, he tool, the authoritative lexis and 
ji gumciils thai had grown up around the problem of the ontological status of relations, 
including his nun earlv Scotistic view, worked thrntigh ihcm verv carelulb., and de'. clupid 
his own novel position. 

Before leaving these ontolngicil questions, it should be noted that I larclav was Chan- 
cellor at ( Klnrd w hen \\ ill tarn of < kkham " is stiiib ing there, and ( M.ham c] notes verba- 
tim from 1 larclav's ./ii.iv.'.'.'t. on uni versa Is w hich, as we have seen, is critical ol Scut us. On 
relations, there is evidence that Ockham mav have held a Scofist positinn as he began his 
phili 'Suphieil career, but changed verv soon afterwards during his course ol studies. I believe 
ill it as 1 larclav's work on imi\ cisils i nil tic need < Ickhim, so ilsu did his work ml relations, 
since not unlv are there similarities in posiiiun. Inn also in the arguments and In their order 
of presentation. 

Still, regarding Harclav's ontology, ii would be rash to see him positing a world of "radical 
individuals," ontological blocks devoid of further ontulogical distinction or composition. 
Harclav's treatment of the singular as rcallv one or numcrieallv identical in his quaestio on 
universal* is one side of a more complex onfologv dial is emerging as mure ,/H,iii«.'/"jfi'.« of 
Harclay are edited. 

This is clear from I larclav's tine- grained discussion uf various tvpes of formal identity 
and distinction (Henninger 1981), and his discussion of the plurality of forms (Maurer 
1974-). In the first, he distinguishes (at least in the Trinitv) various grades of formal non- 
ideiitin wiihin what is rcilh numericalb one, .mil so I he piulnund mtlueiuc of Scoius is 
seen even in I larclav's liter leaching. 1 n the second, I larclav posits '.villi in one singula! i lung, 
like i hum an, a plural in ut substantial Im ms. 1 Ii-nee, in one w ;v. i human is made up uf 
several beings; he even calls these substantial forms "individuals." I n another w iv the linil 
form received completes the composite substance, giving it a certain unitv, making it one 
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Morality: the virtues and the will 

A llnlllel -1[V:1 ill '■! 1 1 it'll ] lai't'lav II SI'S Ills i lli: i II'-. Ill relations IS ill d ell' I'm itling I 111 I HI I'd III!;' i- 

i.-.il s i.i uis iii mm-.il vii I in- 'I r. lit i Hi hi, ill', i ■.■[[■ > « m;_ A i isii 'lie, ill'.- si Imlasl i..s i it"! ctl mm , ,il 

vil'tlK' :1S a SpitieS III hllll it, all acquired C|ULllit\ lll;lt IS I'llat [Vel ! pel' 1 11 ;! Ill: 111 arid ilK 111! IS lin- 
age!] I 1" pi- i'Ii ir m dclinilc tvpt-s of iKts " nil case, accuracv, anil consistent' v. A moral virtue, 
lilt 11, is i> in ul thi.' ii ini.' Aristotelian accidents, ;i qua I itv, and is disliniiiiislitd Irom flu- pn" it 
possessing it. 

Harclav departs (mm ill is traditional i icw ■ ■!' nn ii'iil virtue in tin.- course nf answering the 
limit's! in, 'Are mural virtues in the intellective appetite, i.e., the will, or in the sensitive 
appetite?" [tjjiiiLii. w.'i///,'., MS Borgh. 171, fos. 27v— 2Rv). Fur Harclav, virtue is a kind of 
mural health, however impcrlcct il iniiv he in this wavfarcr's life, anil il consisis primaril'. 
in iht proper subordination and nhi.ilii.nie ut the sensitive a|ipctilc in ilit will. But il mural 
virtue is interim- health, then fur llarclav it is mil sunn- ,nlililiini;il qu.ililv added tu what is 
hcililn lust as iMiiim- healih is i In- iysuIi >l ilie currccl proportion ur I'elaliun ul the lutir 
hnmm s in I lie hujv, su interim' health is nothing hut the cu rivet i'elaliun ut obedience ul' the 
sensitive apjielite In the will. It the Sensitive appetite is nut ton hut and rebellious nor too 
Il at l itl ami insensitive, hut ins lead has a proper rel.it inn ul uh edit- nee, milv then is a person 
mm'.ilh heallliv "A rid su lieallh, '■! hi eh is nothing hut lilt ;ihi>ve-mc ill rolled i'elaliun, is mm' a I 
virtue" (ibid., fo. 28r). 

He gives three scparateh necessarv and jnintlv stitiieitnl tmitlitiuns fur a moral virtue's 
existing in the soul. The first is right judgment in llie inlelleel ahuut what is to be dune, 
where lis I lie seer Hid is a elm ice in tile \i ill tonforming in llie intellect's \ iidgrncnl. Bill a third 
emitlitiun is also neeessar'v, since virtue must issue in acts perlurmed easilv and consistent Iv 
And so there also must be 

a relation ul obedience in the lower sensitive apjielite, So ilial the sensitive appetite may be in 
itself disposed to be drawn easib tu the judgment ut reason. 1 sa\ l hat ul those three, the due 
relation is moral virtue, sue Ii that that lirluc is like a certain musical li.irinoiiv. I assert, then, 
that moral virtue is no one absolute qua lit v, hi.ir :i itlali' 'ii ul mam. tilings (MS Burgh. 171, fb. 
28r) 

As is his custom, especially when departing from tradition, Harclav gives a battery of 

a ilium en is against the received position. In one argument, he assumes that by absolute 
divine povicr anv om qualili tan tvist without another. But then, he reasons, if health were 
a ejualitv, it eon Id e\ist In divine power in a non-existing body, or in a body with no heal at 
all, w liicli lie lakes to be absurd. Or else it would lie possible hv divine poller for lit all Ii not 
to be in a bmlv jierleclh suited with llie requisite proportiun ol humors aiitl heal. 

As in his discussion of unb ersals, I larclav here uses his theory of relations to argue for 
an uiHoluiii more parsimonious ill in thai ol liis nieiitor I >uns Seotus. I I art lav does not have 
a clear and cumpi'chcnsii e semanlif ill eon like I ha I ol \\ ill ram oil ) el, ham, who re I e ill I ess I', 
usts his tlieorv ol toiuiolalive ler'ms to reduce the number and kind o[ onlulogieal entities. 
Bui 1 I.uelav tines use his liicorv ul relations, (.roll's ihsolult po'ver, and his o'v ii original 
iiilei'pr'elaliun ut authorities, especiallv Arislolle and Augustine, tu the same end. 

With regard to the human will, Ilarelav inherited strong views from Seotus. THOMAS 
ii;( IN'.s .iriil nihi.is li.iJ arii- tied llial the hum, in m ill is a ri.ilural power that has its own proper 
i ill red, llie iiund. A nv iiuoil less than the (in a I and pert eel gund, i.e., God, can be the object 
uf a free choice pret'isth because that gund is limited. But II .1 human smil were to see Uud, 
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as Jo the blessed in heaven, its will would ''necessarily" he moved bv its natural desire fur 
the good anil would love God. lint are the blessed in heaven still five? Or as I larclav asks 
in a lengthv ,/<!,- H'sii/i, ''Could those "ho believed Christ to be the true God have deliber- 
ately killed him? 11 (Qwest, ordin. MS Worcester E3, fos. 201r-207r). 

Harclay divides his qiniifliu into three articles, each dealing with the powers of the will 
with respect to different objects. The first concerns the final end, (.iud, appivhended bv the 
soul as a particular object, mil in the vvav some generally -.visit happiness for themselves. 
1 J ii c lav asks and discusses w hither the will can knowingly hale Clod. A" arc that he is going 
against the common opinion, he answ ers affirmatively The second article is about the same 
final i-nA. having shown that the will can hate God "ho is clearlv apprehended, he ihen asks 
it the will is able lo refrain eompk-ti.lv from all acts of either loving- or hating God, anil he 
reasons boldly that it can. The third article concerns the means to the final end, the choices 
made in this life, whether when the intellect is apprehending some such good to be done, 
can the will ('/■■,-iiC Socrates') choose the opposite. Following the majoritv of scholastics, he 
answers affirmatively. 

In the course of the long discussion, lies 
which in the presence of their proper objei 
combustible, ;i»d a rational power which n 
as the "ill need not act in the presence of the good, whether finite or infinite. This native 
lihertv of the "ill, to choose among alk-rnativcs and also to ivfrain from anv act of willing, 
remains with the blessed in heaven. ( Lan the blessed, then, choose to sin and turn from God? 
'i concede that for its part the will can sin, but God supports it lest it sin, and this is its 
reward. So by its power, as aclualh supported bv God, the will cannot sin, but by the 
absolute power of the will it can sin" (MS Worcester E3, fo. 204r). And further, he holds 
ihal in heaven I he will i.ui tree I v desire thai God so gr.u ioush, ma i main it in iis love ,.| ( rod, 
and so even among I he blessed ''the will from its nam re always mil a ins tree lor this or thai 
alternative" (ibid). 

However cogent, this response shows Harclav to be part of the broad movement away 
J roil) various forms of necessitarianism I hat occurred alter the condemnations of the I _i7l>s. 
This is also seen in his ijiiiKstmiiii on the contingency of creation and the immorialitv of t In- 
human sold (Maurc-r l"o7). In the first, he argues against '1 homas Aquinas thai only God 
is a necessarv being, all otluT beings, including angels, are cijualh coiiiingeiil. there are no 
degrees of necessity and contingency This position underlies the teaching in his .//'-.iiilin on 
l he immortality of the soul: no creature is by nature necessary and hence immortal, for all 
created beings tend to revert lo nothing This is ,is tine "I human souls .is oi anv civ.il Hies, 
including angels. But we know with certainly from Scripture anil tradilion, not from the 
philosophers, that the human soul is in fact immortal And tor I larclay the true explana- 
tion for this remarkable fact is that God bv his act of "ill and grace preserves our souls in 
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1- iniuisi. ;iii iiiiellci. tu;)l irjJiliuii, :iih! ;i snub, nt [Iiiielm helps tu understand its develop- 
ment, piirfitiilnrlv in tilt first two decades of tin.- fourteenth ccnlurv in England and ill 
Oxford. 

Finally, a study ul I Inrclav reminds us lliat before- pronouncing mi a thinker's member- 
ship in J school tii 1 mo\ enieiit, w i mn sl iviid careful I v the le\ts and he conskinlh prepared 
lor surprises Fur example, in II a rv lav's .jimcslimiLi mi the eternity ul' the world, «\- find ih-il 
he held rather non- traditional views on infinity and the "continuous" (Dales 1983, 19S4; 
Murdoch 1981). He argued in his own way that not all infinities arc equal, that they can be 
added tu n n J submitted I mm nit In ml at del \\vi their in I'm in., mi J thai certain forms nt mi 
actual infinite are possible. Kurlhcr, n number <>{ [ourtecnth-eeiitnn thinkers, iiiiliidini; 
WILLIAM OF ALNWICK, ADAM OF WODEHAM, and THOMAS WILTON, attacked him, along with 
WALTER CHATTON, for being "atomists," i.e., for their non-traditional view t 
whether of lines, distances, time, or motions of anv kind, are composed of ''atoms," i.e., 
visibles. Harclnv follows his own counsel here as in other topics. 

As more of I larclav's questions nrc edited and compared, w find his teaching is i 
complex than expected. Our understand ma of I larch v will he invade enhanced by the 
cal edition and English translation ul I he !^_t/iies!iniies art! nut ri •.it 1 he ins prepared for the s 
Aii-.iniif Bi'ilitniHii Mi'!-!/: Jif,'. 
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Hervaeus Natalis 

ROLAND J. TESKE 



Hervaeus Natalis (b. 1250/60; d. 1323), also known as Harvey Nedellec, was born in 
liriltanv, juiru'il (Ik I lominicans in 127fi, was present in Paris at St. Jacques in 1303, 
lectured on the Sentences in 1301-2 or 1302-3, and became Master of Theology in 1307. He 

■in p|i! ■«■[•-■ J Philip thi- Fair ;i ii' .1 in st Pope I In mi in. e \ III on ihe question ul papal jurisd let ton, 
he was elected provincial of France in 1309 and master general of" (lit' I lominicans in 1318. 
As head of a commission to investigate the works of DUHAND OF SAINT POURCAIN, he found 
91 objectionable propositions. He opposed various teachings ofjAMK.s uf MK'I'Z, PKTKR AURIOl., 
and HENRY OF GHENT. Though he wrote a defense of the teachings of THOMAS AQUINAS, his 
own views did mil reflect those of Aquinas on the real distinction in creatures between exis- 
tence and essence, on the five wavs of proving the existence of God, and on the principlc 
nt individuation. I lervaetis worked hard for the canonization of Thomas Aquinas, but died 
at Narbonne on his way to the ccrcmom that marked his success. 

Earlier in the twentieth century, Hervaeus was heralded as the first real Thomist, but 
more recent studies have shown ill at, despite his enthusiastic support for Aquinas, I lervaeus 
was more of an eclectic than a Thomisl. I le, in tact, seldom mentions Aquinas, is unaware 
of his distinction between existence and essence in created being's, and has only two proofs 
for the existence of God, one terminating at the first efficient cause and the other at the 
most perfect being. I lervaeus draws a distinction between the subjective being ol the act of 
knowing and the objective being of tile object ol cognition, attriholes j terlain numerical 
unin lo the species, and assigns as external cause of a being's individuation its ei (k lent cause 
and as the internal cause of its individuation its whole essence along with its accidents. Thus 
far, I lervaeus' thought has been studied more in relation to others, such as Aquinas and 
JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, rather than in itself. 
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Heymeric of Camp 

PETER J. CASARELLA 



Heymeric, also known us Heymericus de Campo and Heymeric van de Velde (b. 1395; 
d. 1460), studied at the University of Paris where he helped revive ALBERTUS MAGNUSES 

apprn.H'll I . ,»U r" lit taught lit Cologne ;!lld l.ouvajn, arli] was considered \l\ Some as tilt 

founder nt thi- Alhcrtist '"wav" in Cologne. 1 le was the first to introduce ;t theolugical per- 
spective into the philosophy of the "neo-Albertists" (Kaluza 1995, p. 226). He also helped 
to preserve and pass on the doctrines nf RAMOX I.U1.I., a less conventional interest thai led 
to a close association with NICHOLAS OF CUSA. 

Heymeric resolutely defends Albert in his early work of 1424-5, a treatise entitled 
Liifi.su/vtil OjtiS<:n!i.< \_I J iii/<lv:)ui!:i\ Divin'm^ A!l>ert the Great ami Saint Thomas. In 
Cologne, A Iberlisis mid 'I homists rejected the denial ul the real existence of universal* hv 
''Kpitiircin" nominalists, hut ihe differences between lilt realist schools "ire just as 
dicisi\ t. In lilt ill I ii ir n ill cjUesiion, lur example, I It v nitric healed I hi- A ristutclian "active 
intellect" (De aniinti, 430al0-19). And he stated that, through their relation to it, men can 
know dirccrlv pure essences, separated substances, and God (in short, the totality of all 
thing's). I levmeric contrasts this position with the Thnmist view that a conversion to 
material phantasms is ncccssan in all acts of knowledge. 

His mature works are less polemical. The Treatise on Ike Seal of Eternity of all the Arts 
,in,l Stientt's (written lift ween 1432 and 1435 at the Council nt Basel) lists -.w\ elaborate 
geometrical smibolism as an ima^c ul tverv liiinian science. '"Through a glass darkb." the 
liiunaii intellect can proceed from the sensible image to eternal truths. The Bunk »i a 
Hi/I.:,')-:,/ 7/>\ I'/'i.i' ,':'.< (eompltttel after 14>3) catalogues lilt philosophical theologies of the 
iiilcciil h cent n rv. I I e mi eric ascribes the dii crsitv of approaches to I lie incommcnsur.ibilit'-. 
of the human knower with divine sell- know ledge. Ihe In i man intellect, he maintains, is no 
less moved bv wonder to know. 

Retell! si. htilarship shows ihal f levmeric luigtd in milium i.ii eiiiieiil of philosophical 
realism, advocated a return to more ancient doctrines, and guided others to a new synthe- 
sis ul philosupln and 1 hcolu^\ With i lie public aiiun ul the cril icil edii iun o] his works Oiuw 
in preparation), an even mure didcrcntnlcd picture will undoubtedly emerge. 



(1496), PnhUmata inter Alberta 

n/itil/ii/i iiinfircntiii, Cologne. 
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Hildegard of Bingen 

BRUCE MILEM 



Hildegard of Bingen (b. 1D<J8; J. 1179), a Benedictine nun, was exceptional for her 
vigorous personality ; i n J wide-ranging achievement. Her work encompassed medicine, 

Juiii.1, music, anil politics. '1 hiun^hi hi < her lift she had elaborate, allegorical visniiT; abntii 
Uod, humanin, and creation. In three bunks she carifullv de-scribed and interpreted her 
visions in detail, drawing mi her knowledge of traditional doctrine and eonlc-mporarv 
theology. 

These three visionan works present a svnthesis ol ( .hrislian doctrine that is both ortho- 
dox and creative. Constant Mews suggests that Hildegard shares with ANSF.LM the desire to 
iiisiih. Christian doctrine nil lilt basis ol self-evident truths instead nf reiving si del v un the 
authui'iiv nf Scripture. But rather than appealing In abstract concepts like being or sub- 
stance, as Ansclm dtu-s, Ilildtgard uses organic concepts drawn from nature. This reflects 
her basic thtnlogical perspective, which conceives of Liod not onlv as civalor hut also as lite 
itself Her favorite term for life is the Latin word ;-,t,',7,'M.<, of greenness, which has conno- 
tations ol ejtaliii. abundant t, Ictiindm, a nil d\ nam it health, precisely the qualities she finds 
in God. The divine life also includes the ralioiialin expressed in the Word, the second 
person ot the Trinitv. I I i Id eg a rd sees the life \m-.\ rationality ol (.iod mirrored in lilt treated 
universe, \i hich she envisions as an egg or a wheel, in organic ensemble nt different parts 
arranged in harmonious onler. 

Humans occupy an important place in creation. Fach is made in the image of God as a 
single individual with three aspects: bodv, soul, and intellect. I I i Id eg a id's inclusion id' the 
bode as pari of the image hulk. tics hei \.\\ oi able judgment o] ii F.ich human being is also 
a microcosm. Kverv smallest detail of the both' svmliolicallv represents some aspect of 
nature, muralilv, and die supernatural. Hut, I likleganl savs, because of their smiuhic-s, 
people hiiit become blind to the evidence of God's creative presence in the world around 
them. The only wav to regain that vision anil e-njov true life is to obey the moral teaching 
of the Church and strive for virtue. 

Hildegard also has a distinctive treatment ol gender and sexuality. On the one hand, she 
etilirtlv accepts a hierarchical view common in the M iddle Ages which grants men author- 
ity over women. But, on the other hand, she argues thai both sexes are compliant ma rv, 
in el.i |'h'-. si, all v equal, and iiKomplele wit ho Lit each otlur. Focusing as ever on life, she bases 
her view on the necessitv of both sexes to reproduction. 

M mi than nr. ol her medii -i ,i[ thinker, 1 1 iUkg.iid puts blc ai the center of her theology. 
Fur matte people today, her idtas, though relltcling her lime, address moder 
about the eir-. it' 'i ii n eiii, se\u.il eeiu.ibl \, a i ul embodiment. 
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Hugh of St. Victor 

MICHAEL GORMAN 



Hugh of St. Victor (b. 1097/1101; d. 1141) was a canon regular who entered the Abbey of 
St. Victor in Paris. Probably a student of WILLIAM OF CHAMPEAUX, he became a leading master 
in the abbey's school. 

His writings encompass :i wide rnngc id uiiuiiKiiliiiii';. rival iscs, and mvstical works. The 

l"ti most important Ill's 1 !>.: <-ti'i\itl!ii:>!< :hy:!:i:<l!.h /:■!::, lilt first theological «.":': : ».',/, illlil 
I >.'. .■'■.■■■.:'■. ni\ "hich proposed mi influential framework lur si. it ill ilit hitjuhw and biblical 
interpretation. Hugh's works ( li li i [iii Willi some lh:iti < lit-nt ii_' works) liin lie found in Millie 
[P. ■•!:■ a! >•:;;.< f.,iin:,i, vols. 17s-,) and lie being critical b id hid ;!t I lit I I ugo \ on S.inkt \ ikior 
Institut in tht Plnlosoph isi. h-Theologisehe ! loehschuli Sank I ( iiorgcn in Frankfurt. 

I high ";is a master in .1 school mi J counts as a scholastic ni.it hut-, i-i in though he oimcs 
before the rise of university scholasticism and before the I. mill West's rediscovery of the 
integral Aristotle. A careful thinker, lie often ]iauses to indicate which things nre known, 
w h it. h things n iv mmteis fur spu. illation, .in J w h ith tilings e.imiol he sel lie J The grilles I 
lestimonv to the breadth of his mind is that of BONAVENTURE in the De ri'diitliiiirc tritium ad 
theologian (n. 5, ed. Quar. V 321b). According to Bonaventure (who introduces Hugh in 
Paradisio XII. IjJ), the three branches of theolog: are doctrine, morals, and mysticism; 
their best practitioners were AUGUSTINE, Gregory the Great, and PSEUD O-D ION YSIUS, and they 
were succeeded by ANSELM, BERNARD OF CLAIRVAtlX, and RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR on account 
of their ten sun, preaching, and conietn pinion, "Inn I high had nil ol these. " 

Like most medieval authors, I high is more n theologinn thnn a philosopher. His main 
en l eg ones nnd concerns are ilel ermine J in the (.hrislinn Inhh, hi nppinls to revelation (ivclv, 
and he seldom engnges in independent phih ".. .phical inquiries .A 1 lilt smile lime, however, 
lit dots distinguish phi Ins. i pin t ii nil ihtologv, in J he stts n rtnl ( if secondare) role lor reason 
neting wiihoni sptcinl guidance from faith in nn attempt lo grnsp the works ol insinution 
(see below ), we tan, 1 lit re lore, spe:i I, l I'll K ni his philosopliicnl i iew s. This nrl iele n ill focus 
on them, but not without giving due attention to his overall theological vision nnd some of 
his theological positions. 



Hugh's overall vision 

At some risk of oversimplification, we can identify three principles at work in Hugh"; 
thought. The first is the chronological distinction between institution and restoration, 
s God's work of creating everything in its original state; restoration refers tc 



HUGH OF ST. VICTOR 

(.ii nl's sulisi.il lit nl «iii , I, of bringing everything kid, from evil in even greater good (/.J,- s,7iT. 
I, prol.; sec also l.'i.lll). Attention tn [his chronological scln-nii- is important for under- 
standing Hugh's views on various lop us, must importantly Iuieti an tiatuiv, which is in a dif- 
ferent stale before anil after the fall. The second principle is semiotic. Fur I high, .ill 
creatures are signs of God, and man is an especial Iv good sign of God; furlhcr. Certain crea- 
tures arc used by God as signs, above all in Scripture. This semiotic network ties rcalitv 
together in a win that allow s man's knowledge to muunt from creature to creator. '['Ik- third 
principle is causal. For Hugh, all things arc bound up in causal networks. All things 
are caused bv God And exist according to his will, and part of what he wills is that I here be 
hierarchical causal relations among creatures as well (Di' sacr. 1.2.2). 

Of these three principles, the causa! is (he most basic. All creation is as it is, and devel- 
ops as it develops, as a result of God's creative will; within God's arrangement nl things, 
creatures cxci I causal powers on each other. The chronological principle explains the pattern 
according to which God's w orks untold The se miotic principle explains how man t omes to 
know all this. (For a somewhat different view of Hugh's system, see Hofmeier 1964, pp. 
297-302.) 



Sources 

Hugh knew many Patristic authors, both eastern and western, but he had little or no direct 

knowledge of Plato or Aristotle. Writing over a cen tun before the rediscovery of the lull 
Aristotelian corpus nalurallv put him at a handicap In comparison with tliirtcciilli-cciilurv 
authors, hut it is well to remember how much material of philosophical interest is to be 
found in the Fathers, much of it introduced in the course of debates over the Trillin, the 
1 iicarnation, and Pclag ianism 1 high w is thus iamiliai w ith i elicit ion on topics such as sub- 
stance, person, nature, relation, causation, and moral psychology. As tor mure imnicd iatc 
sources, he is familiar with the works of other earlv scholastic authors a 
odds with them; PETER AFJELARD in particular comes in 



Division of the sciences 

Hugh's division ol ilie sciences reflects his respect for the whole range of human 

i in el lei tuai Liidtamt ''The arts" or "philosophy" has four divisions: theoretical, praclital, 
median ica' ! to include this is a I lugonian in novation ), a nil logical I IhLifi. II ). At the first 
level of suhiln isnm, thcoicical philosophy is divided into theology, physics, and mathe- 
milies; priu nc.il is dnided into solitary, private, and public; mechanical is divided into 
l.ihrii. -makoig, u iiuiiiciil, ; ■■mnierce, agriculture, hunting, medicine, and theatrics, logic is 
divided into grammar and argument. 



Biblical interpretation 

Most important is the study of Scripture. Everything in the Bible is to be interpreted either 

liter, til', i histui ii..ilh. ), allegoiii. ,dli, or iropulo;_ii. alii i in oral I v(: man 1 , hut not all passiges in 
Scripture have two or even three of these meanings {/);,/,/.<:. .s.2). Hugh is careful to add 
that not only biblical words but also the things referred to by biblical '.voids li;iu meaning, 
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I';! 1 example, in ] Pel. 5: i 1 !, 'lii m' means .1 linn, and 1 lie linn means 1 he devil, '['lit /.).■■«', ise-i ,'- 
i:i.'i! explains (lie place <]f scriptural study in the whole of human ine|uirv ;ind tolls how to 

SUldl till' Uihk-; till' /.)r f!lil\lll!i : l!l!S provides I 111' tlleolngieill imiletsiandillg without which 

the reader of the Bible is bound to go astray (Dc sacr. I, prol.). 



God 

bor 1 lu jili, (.1 1 id is tii.-irln.-f wholly known by us nor " hollv unl.nn" n (De j,/:7. I..!. 2). \\ c 
know Liht.ur God in n™ basic wavs, reason and revelation; each of ihese is snlidii ided into 
external and internal indications ot God's existence (De stiei: I.. »..!). I lence we can know of 
God through reason by reflecting on external creatures (De sacr. 1.3.10; 1.2.12; 1.3.28) or by- 
reflecting on our own minds (De sacr. 1.3.6-9; 1.2.13); likewise, we can know about God 
through external teaching or inUTjial inspiration I De fiier. I. .!..»). All these >v;iis lind 1 lii.ii' 
unity in the fact that it is the one God who makes hintsi.ll kiiuun 1 h 1 ■ ■ 1 1 ^i" [ 1 them all, an 
example ol how philosophy finds its place in the broader context of tailh (see Schut/ 19*>7, 

pp. 286-304). 

Hugh reduces the basic divine attributes to power, "ill (goodness), anil wisdom (De sacr. 
1.2.6; 1.3.29), and he does not seem to feel the need to reduce them to one trait, such as 

inlinili of perfection. Throughout, Hugh shows an awareness of what will later lie called 
analogy, i.e., he is aware dial God's attrihule-s are liolli similar a nil dissimilar to the corre- 
sponding attributes found in creation (Dc sacr. 1.3.28; 1.2.13). 

Steering a safe path through the trinitarian controversies of his time, Hugh discusses 

appropriation o! common names, ar;_ties that the '1 finite is reflected in creation hut not In 
such a wav dial k could have discovered it w ithotit revelation, anil presents the view that 
ions arc united in nature and distinguished bv opposed relations (Dc siter. 



1.3; 11.1.4} 



Creation 

Hugh follows Augustine in holding that time began with creation (De sacr. 1.1.6). He also 
lr 'lils ill -it 1 lie world began in a relatively unlornieil stale anil "as later given ( 111 ore ) lorm 
by God {Dtsacr. 1.1.6). He holds that evil is privation (De sacr. 1. 1.10) and that God could 
have created I lie world differently I De .<,;. 1. 1. 1 ..i ). I le disi tisses the angels in De saei\ 1.5 and 
also in his commentary on Pseiido-1 Honvsius' C.eies'.iii! Hief'irchw enipliasi/ing their 
inequality. He seems to be steering clear of the view that angels h;ne spiritual matter, 
which anticipates a debate in the later Middle Ages (Dc sacr. 1.1.4-6; 1.5.7). 



Providence and evil 

Not surprisingh., 1 1 ugh holds that ( iod governs all ol ci eat 1011. I his raises difficult ies that 
call on much of his skill. In Dc sacr. 1.2.14-22, Hugh notes that God has foreknowledge of 

all things. 1 1 seems, however, that if (.iod knows mtallihh all I ha I will happen, then (a) things 
must turn out the wav he foresees their turning out, which makes all events necessary, and 
(b) the truth ol his knowledge depends on llieir turning out that wav, which makes (.iod 
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posterior In iTi'ilni'n '] lit- lii-iii 1 1 ni I high's sol u I inn is a distinction between lure-know ledge 
anil providence; init can have foreknowledge (>( tilings mi-r which ok lias no control, 
whereas iiih' can liavi- providence only of tilings over which one has control. God's 

kill i'V ledge IS it'll illi-ll'h turek Itiin li.-il;;i: hill pii o. i J ell ti;l I 1 1 ilck llo'V 1 1:1 lilt. I 111- Si ill ice ill tile 

difficulty was that how things turn out anil (jud's knowledge uf how they turn out co- 
varv; if God knows that it will rain, it will rain, and if it will rain, God knows that it 
will rain. If ilnu is all we snv, thi-ti there is nn '.v.tv in tell w Inch is causalh prHir, tin- rain m 
(.i od's knowledge thereof 11 in unci- " e sec that God's knowledge is piu\ ulcntial, i.e., that 
it conci'i'iis "hat he has control over, we can sec the direction of causation: things happen 
the nay they Jo because God has providential knowledge dial lluv will so happen, noi 
vice versa. 'I"h is solves both problems. God is not posterior to created happenings, and llial 
his knowledge is providential ensures llial in fact the opposite is the case. As for created 
happenings, ihev an contingent, because (.ioil coukl have willed ihini to happen other '.vise, 
in that con Iran- to- fact case, his providential turekniiv. ledge would have been other than 
it was. 

Another problem concerning providence is posed hv evil. For Hugh the issue is not 
whether the existence of evil counts against the existence of God bin how boih God and 
evil can exist (De s,i:r. 1.4. 1—8). 1 1c distinguishes whal God pi-rmils (his pi-niiissb e will) 
I ruin v hal (. iod brings ahmil (his operative will ). Second, he distinguishes some tiling's being 
good (or evil) in itself lium something's being such that it is good (or evil) for it to exist. 
'I his fields four lugie.il possibilities and allows Hugh to account for the existence of evil. 
Smile things are evil in ihcmseh is, hut iimiil helcss it is good tor them In exist; the death 
of an animal, which is evil in itself but pro' ides fund, mighl lie a good example. Sui h e\ lis 
God does not create, but he does permit them, as It is belter for there to be not only the 
kinds ul good lh ill arise trom good l lungs " huse existence is good, but also the kinds ol good 
that arise from evil things whose existence is good. 

So what God docs anil what hi permits both reveal his will, lint a lurthcr problem arises 
when we consider his intum.tnds and prohibitions, nianv nl which are disobeyed (De sacr. 
I.4.9-2S; cf 1.5.30-2). If they are disobeyed, does this not mean that God's will is thwarted? 
It not, if God's coin i n a nils are disnlie 1 . ed onh in accordance with his will, how are they not 
dcicpm c signs o i lh ai 'v ill, at k-.ist in those cases in which God's v. Ill is fur tlu-m not to he 
i ill e veil- I high argues that I. i nil's com ma nils tell us what wc should do, what would bene fit 
us, some choose evil, however, and God permits this when the evils chosen arc things siu h 
that it is good (for others' benefit) for them to be. Thus, as I high explains, God does not 
cause evil, but he orders it for the sake of good (De satr. 1.5.32). 



Human nature and ethics 

Hugh has a strong doctrine of man as the image of God (De sail. 1.6.2; 1.5.3). He sees man 

as including hoi h sou I and budv, hut he has a strung tendency to identify man with l lie si ml 
ttlonc (Desttcr. 1.6.1-3); a tendency to think of form as accidental (De saa. 1.3.15) may be 

preventing him I mm seeing the soul as the body's form. He thus emphasizes the division 
between boilv and spirit, with the latter commanding the liimier anil the former tiikalh ) 
uheving. I Ic seems to associate man's natural good with hod ih -nod and his supei nam rai 
good with spiritual good, without leaving much mom lor anv natural perfections oi the 
mind. 



MICHAEL GORMAN 

Salvation 

Tin- work nl restoration is spread out over a long expanse of lime, starring right alter ihe 
I .ill, even before the first revelation In lllc lew s. All nt it Is the "nil, nl \ .In r-l, » horn I I ugh 
eumpares to the captain of an army, some of whose soldiers go on before him anil smut of 
whom come behinel (De sacr. I proi. 2). Nothing but the best is good enough for man (Dc 

sm I. 1.6. ')), and his end slate alter redemption is higher than it w as before ihe fall {I)-: .«<<. i. 
1.6.10). 

Hugh's Christolog v is hasiealli orllmelnx; he shows good mastery of the basic Patristic 

le;R li mil's mi person and n.ilnre, although his zeal to overcome eerlain heterodox tendencies 
of his dm' led him lo exaggerate Christ's human knowledge (Dc sja . II. I .'); cf. Poppciihcrii 

1937, p 112.) 

Very noteworthy is Hugh's teaching on the sacraments. It was he who made the decisive 

contribution lo Christian theology of characlcrt/ing a sa era me ill in the lull sense as nni jus I 
a siii n bill a si ii n msliliiled hv ( .hrisl ttir ihe purpose of colli ci nig nh.il it signifies (Dc ><n I. 
1.1.2). Sacraments in this sense are found nol onlv within Christianity but lhrnuiihni.ii .ill 
sali at ion history, and in them w e find united tin main principles nl [ I ugh's thought: sacra- 
ments both signilv the rcsloraln e work nl Cod and bring it about. 

Hugh understands the Church (De sacr. 11.2} on the basis of St. Paul's metaphor of the 
body of Christ, whose animating spirit is the I Inh Spirit and each of h hose members has 
its own function to fulfill lor the sake iA' the "hole The two "sides" ol this body are the 
clcrgi and the lailv; ihe clergy are devoted to spiritual matters and the laity are devoted to 
the things of this life. This spiritual/temporal dislnn lion is not a distinction between the 
Church and the world, at least not in the ( Jiristetidoui Hugh knew; it is in a sense a dis- 
tinction wit Inn the Church, as both seen la i and sp.iirii.il power are under Christ's author- 
ity. The secular is subordinated to the spiritual (/): mrr. II. 2.4], hut the secular power's 
'.phuc has In lie i especteil hi (lie spiritual, ■> me n e| nan lies the sense in -a hi ell ihe spu il n,i! 
poller can possess material things (/). s.fi / . II. 2. 7). 



Spiritual teachings 

The central spirilual problem is the restlessness of the human heart, which pursues ihe 
many changing things "i this changing w nrkl. I'll is restlessness is an el feel of the I all, wh ich 
ii ihheil man <i! tile l<n ing contemplation lo. nine h In- h as aware ol ( md's presence in a w ai 
1 hal mulled his thoughts .ind act ions and made 1 hem good I n I he next hie we hope in .main 
ihe beatific visum, which gnes even hevond that pre- Li ps a nan contemplation, in this lile we 
can onlv strive, with the help of supernatural grace, lo recover loving contemplation (Dc 
inni A '«[■ ii!" i:i 1 1 I, prul. ) Using the image of Noah's Ark, Hugh describes how one should 
llnat above the changing waters of the wnrld in the ark of the recollected soul. In a life of 
en ntem plat inn where thought ami act inn are directed tu Cod (Dc tiiwi A "C mnm/i, II, 2—.s, 
in PL 176). 



Influence and importance 

Hugh had a great influence over the members of his own school, RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR 
above all. In an even more long-lasting way, he influenced PETER LOMBARD, whose impact 



HUGH OF ST. VICTOR 

on later scholastic thought is hard In overstate, this gives Hugh .1 tremendous if indirect 
inlluciicc over tlii' entire eoutsc "I scholastic thought. As for direct influence, this tended 
to wane after the twelfth cer.1.1 ', although he was certainly reail anil appu • lateil hv later 
authors, such as Bonaventure, THOMAS AQUtNA-S, anil others, especially on specific points, 
such as his definition of sacraments 

If Hugh sometimes lacks the great snplnslicalion of later scholastic thinkei s, at the same 
time tile relative lack of comoleMU of his thought makes it easier fur him to achieve ami 
expound an overall vision without getting distracted by technical issues His caution and 
prudence arc attractive, anil when he does go into details, Ins discussions are often quite 
interfiling; and instructive. He balances concern fur the nalin jl with .1 concern to place il 
in 1 lie i:' renter supernatural c< *ile\t I' in ally, his appropriation of the tradition of the l.htu 1. h 
Fathers and what he has of (ireek philosophy is an example of how ninth can be ac- 
complished by someone who is mure interesied in learning and passing on the truth than 
in being original (see De sacr. 1.2.22). 
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Isaac Israeli 

SARAH PESSIN 



Isaac Israeli <b ca. 855; d. ca. 955) lived in North Africa. In addition to medical tracts, his 

corpus includes ;i number of pliilci^upliK'nl texts, among them I lu Bunk uf l.k , />i::!:ni:s, The 
Bunk til EttHh'nls, and Tlie Bunk <>j _V .'(/>* ,',«■': vs. A mix of Arabic Aristotelian ism and 
Ncoplatonism, these works clearly reveal the influence of ALKINDI, and (as Altmann and 
Stern (1958) maintain) of "Ibn Hasday's Neoplatonist" The latter is a moniker devised by 
Stern to refer to the unknown author whose I in in- ex taut I wiirk(s) he pi is its to explain simi- 
larilks between parts id Israeli, the longer version of the Tlit'iln-fv '■/ AnsUiik; and passages 
in Ibn Hasday. 

] s ra i' I i's positions ml given topics are i it ten unclear, mil niilv is much <<j liis i or pus avail- 
able In us (inlv in fragment arv form, hut, even among I hose fragments, inconsistencies seem 
in ab' hi nil. On i- example is his eqtm mat ion mi the nature oi \\ isdnm and I nlclkel: at limi-s, 
thev seem to lie identical (representing the highest k-icl beneath llie Godhead ), it limes 
lliev appear In lose that distinction to first matter, and at times they emerge as entities 
distinct from one another. 

Furthermore, lack ol agreement about the relationship between some of Israeli's claims 
and Plotinian Neoplalmiism ion tributes to fun her unccrlainlv regarding how best to inter- 
pret Israeli's views. \\ here in Plotinus we find a One emanating forth into I hi el I eel. Si ml, 
a nil Nature, in Israeli, wi- find a \\ illing ( iod followed bv a "created" I nlclkit, three Souls 
and "Sphere" (a rcalilv which souk- times, hut not alwavs, a]ipears to overlap with Plotinus' 
Nature); add itmmilh. Israeli al limes speaks ol a first form and first mailer preceding i-m-ii 
I nte I ka t. \\ hile these might seem i lear departures from pagan emanation ism, a sustained 
i-\.im ina tu ill leaves unck-ar whether uiimi ihesi- d ill c rends in Israeli's language can be taken 
to represent genuine philosophical departures from a Plotinian worldvicw. And so, for 
example, while all agree that Israeli is committed to emanation as regards the relationship 
between I n I el led and the lei els ol nalitv that follow from it, there is no agreement on h on- 
Israeli regards the relationship between God and Intellect. While Altmann argues that 
Israeli is here 1 1 mi mil led to a dvi idedh n i hi- Plot in ian ileal mil , a ;../■'.. ■'.■', \\ oil son mil in til ins 
that even this relationship may be seen as one of emanation. 

These difficulties aside, what characterizes Israeli as a Neoplatonist is not only his 
interest in a mystical union as the end-goal of human existence, bin la) the parliiular 
metaphors he uses to describe that phenomenon, and (b) the extent to which the mechanics 
of that union are understood precisely in terms of a characteristically Neoplatonic 
cosmologv. 
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Isidore of Seville 

SANDRO D'ONOFRIO 



Isidore (b. ca. n<)(); d. 'i.ii'O. Bishop til Seville in tin- beginning of the s l- \ t- n t ] l Ceiiturv, is 
pi imaiilv Liiu'vn for Ills Ijy/'iiiltrjiis, which is ;ui extensive iiiul wide-ranging encyclopedia 
which he tried to summarize sill the knowledge available 
ieeks to reveal the nature of things through a study of the 
to refer to them. It begins bv discussing the seven liberal 
5 with medians, universal history, the sacred books and offices of the 
Church, and manv other subjcels such as geography and the practical arts. 

It is a commonplace to say that Isidore was the last candle of classic learning at the 
beginning of the I lark Ages, for he was a scholar and supporter of ancient learning in an 
iiiii.-llei uiallv pom- world. The amount of information found in the filYiU'ifngiti, or in 
his oilier encyclopedia, the I): i:,ii:i:,i i. ;.'<'■■;, is impressive, lull he oiieii restates vie"s thai 
are not quite clear to him and his en mo lories range from the true to the ridiculous. 

Isidore's aim, following the example of late Roman encyclopedists, such as Varro and 
P Lin v lite I- Ider. Seems [o he prim an h the euiiipilauon oi aiK iem learning lor the sake oi its 
preservation and use in instruction ol the clcrgv. Isidore dues not add intormation from his 
own age, but restricts himself l" tile compilation ol materials available to him from prior 
limes. I lull-ever, it is clear from such works as I he I): in i iiiinii and the Syi^'UViHf thai he also 
aims to reconcile Christian theology with secular learning'. These two works precede the 
I'.tyiit'ilmaiis and are not devoted merclv to the clariliealiun of the meaning of words, but also 
to the elucidation of theological and spiritual issues. In the lirsl book ol' the I):li:ui:i:u\ 
1 s id i ire preset! Is more than six hundred sv no nuns in order to explore their meanings; in the 
sec i Eld, lie is i on eei' ned '■>. i( h i he mca ii i itg i 'I 1 hei j|i i;: it il leiins In pai i i ei i la r. .Among 1 si J ore's 
other works are D-: iiilc iiilhnlhii, Libit luiiHtmrtui;, Lk i-.iL^iiii'.uii n/'/iiin, Dc ordine creatur- 
iiiinn, A!lt\^iin,ii\ and StiiU'iitiiinnn !:bn Iwn. In the theological works he uses the gram- 
mil ic.il tools he bono" s I rom I he .'; .:■■■' in: and applies them lo biblical exegesis. I kspiie the 
subordinate role that secular learning plays in his work, the importance he gives to science 
rn.ikes him a precursor of scholasticism 
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James of Metz 

RUSSELL L. FRIEDMAN 



Junes of Metz was a Dominican theologian active around 1300. We know nearly nothing 
about his lid. Inn from comparison with cnntcmpnrarv works we c;iti deduce tint [units 
lectured on the Sentences of PETER LOMBARD at least twice, the first time about 1300-1, the 
second about 1302-3. On the basis of these two lecture series, several versions of a written 

.'"■■'. ':.'■. :V. .':■ i umnu-iitiin were composed. \1 nsl ol this wink still remains unedited, surviving 
in some twelve manuscript copies (sec, tin James and his works, kiihlcT 1471, pp. 1— liii). 
\\ hi k- modern scholarship has shown that James was not a doctrinaire anti-Thumist, 
iK'i <: nlv.U: ss, mi mam philosophical and theological issues lie parted '■>. ,u s 'vnli IH'i'.iAS 
AQUINAS. In fact, a short treatise exists that replies to many aspects of James's thought 
from a Thorn ist point of view; this treatise was p rob a hi v written in I Ik- first decade uf the 
fourteenth century by the future Master General of the Dominican order, HERVAEUS 
NATALE. 

James was an eclectic thinker, influenced by, among others, HENRY OF GHENT and PETER 
OF AUYERGNE. Thus James, clearly under the influence of Henry of Ghent, held that 
relation is not an accident with its o" n hcing that inheres in its foundation, but rather is 
in el civ a wav that its foundation exists (a iim./as .'.v ( . /.■■■■'.' ); a relation, then, lakes all id its hcin;; 
from its foundation and does not enter into composition with it (1 Jceker l'-'ii7, pp. 43 N— ml), 
lames also rejected Aquinas's posit inn that matter ur c|uantilv is the ]irinciple id irici i\ I dil- 
ation, maintaining instead that this principle is the individual's form (rvtihler 1971, pp 
226-51, with text editions 515-22; Ullrich 1966, pp. 266-71). A final example: James held 
that a ci incept is the intellectual act, and nut the product of that act (I leckc-r 1 L 'ti7, pp. .s.il-o, 
Ullrich 1966, pp 306-54). Although on many philosophical issues James had a clear influ- 
ence on his more famous confrere, DURAND OF ST. POURCAIN, nevertheless there is no evi- 
dence diat James was Durand's official teacher (pace Koch 1929). 
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James of Viterbo 
MARK D. GOSSIAUX 



James of Viterbo (b. ca. 1255; d. 1307/8) was a member of the Augu; 

master in the theology faculty at the University of Paris from 1293 to 1300. His most impor- 

laiil jihilnsuphical works are his four QjiuJI;l'-:!iil OjiiSiiHiis and his iJiiiWiliniia ,ic i/ivmi.< 
pr,ti'i!iiitn:i'nt:t (< )u est ions mi I hi.' divitu- tilcgorics). In general, James's tin night falls w ilhin 
lilt Ncu-A us;' us l in inn mu vim cut nf his da v. A llhuusih hi.- admits that there is a real distinc- 
fiuii lict wee n ;i crca lure's essence and its existence, lames understands iliis in a man in. r .|ti id- 
different from that of GQ.ES OF ROME or THOMAS AQUINAS. Existence is related to essence as 
rlii' tun ere lc in thi- abstract. In ils primarv sign ilk al inn il mi-ans tin- same riling as tssence; 
in its secondary sisniitkation il dtnulcs I In essence as il is joined to all ul rhc accidents nec- 
i-ssarv fur lis actual existence. Thus a cream n- is distinguished f rum Ciuil In having w iihin 
it sill a o mi push in ii ut sulisi.uii.e and accidents. In his umkTstandins;- ut I hi- <. ate^uiies J amis 
draws upon Bi.iK'1'HIUS In establish a distinction between those categories that signify a thing 
(.' .-.< I, an J i In 'Sc that si unit v tin timstann-s m modes ut a l lims;. L 1 1 imatch tin 1 J amis l hi.- 
ill- a l ul '-vuclJ is tump used ul three kinds ul ihinus, naiiii-l', suhstaiKes, ..mam it its, and ipi.il- 
ities. The remaining calcgnries dcimlc varimis conditions a nil relations of these things. 

Although James agrees with Aquinas that the soul and its powers are really distinct, he 
utli.ii parts inmpanv with him over the nature of intellect and will. For James the will is 
supenur iu rhi- inltllctl, human happiiu-ss consists iiinrt in an act ut the "ill than in an act 
ut I hi in It I lei 1, and I In- asiint inlclktt is nm el-m 1 1 "-. distinct Icum (In..- pi 'ssihk i mi.- 1 In i I ames 
alsu mainlains that inlclktt ami "ill aiv --: i ■ 1 i - 1 1 1 ■ ■ ■■ trs. Ik- explains ihis In pushing i annus 
''.lpl itiidts" ur i no imp lite ai.lti.iiil its wiihin I hi si ml, which serve tu incline il tu a ii'iiipli-u- 
act. In a similar win, James develops a rheurv ut seminal tvasuns ru accminf for the origin 
ut siihsianlial lorm. lames aceepls two bask I e nets ul Arislnteliaii hi kmurphism, n.imelv, 
that there is a a imposition ut mailer and lurm in all sensible siibsianecs, anil that all sub- 
si ant iai Imnis ( with the except inn ul' the human soul) are educed from the puteiitialitv uf 
matter. Matter, huwevcr, is not purely passive; it contains seminal reasons, which lames 
.choate forms anil active principles in ma tier. This ''lurm in potency" is really 
:t from matter and iiitiincs mailer to actualitv. 
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Jean de la Rochelle 

GERARD SONDAG 



Jean de la Rochelle (b. 1190/1200; d. 1245), master of arts, Franciscan, and then master 

iif ihcnlugv, is espieialh. kiiun ii Idr [hi- pun Hi ill In plaved In tilt rcdacliun ul t hi.- Sa la/ra 
fiatris AliXiiiii'n, ;i work Hut exercised quilx- a strong influence upon the theology of the 
l lnrteciilh nn tn iv. I le seems to liiive been the principal redactor of bunks I (( )n Ciud) and 
III (On the incarnate word; law and precepts; on grace and the virtues) of the SumtrW. He 
also produced tiv;itises »n moral thcologv (The Capttiil Si us and Hues linns mi Graee), 
ii Scripture {two inaugural lectures of courses on the Bible), a number of 
■An ni'.'ii- piupiilv jiliiIiKiiphic.il iicitiscs (The Treatise mi the Different 
Divisions of the Pmr-ers nf the Sua' and the Sitmma de anima). 

l-ui 1 kail ile l.i Kudu-He. lliciilug'. is esscntiall v wisdom t,i,iri:i::U |. Taking as his para- 
digmatic example St. Anthony of Padua, Jean deems that three things arc required for a the- 
ologian: kilo'A. ledge, .1 llnlv Ilk-, and leadline Smiled lie ".111' I e;lt llt.S Script II le slli 'II I tl have 

a solid doctrinal formation, bin should also "emhndi in himsi.ll satreil knowledge by his 
good will and mural actions, before practicing his profession upun others through teaching 
and preaching." 

At a time when Parisian theologians tended to eschew philosophical studies, Jean empha- 
si/etl their iisetuliiess, so long as such studies were pursued for a good end: even as the 
Philistines forebade (lie I It-brews from forging swords and spears (I Sam. 13: I 1 )), so the 
demons would like to turn Christians awav from the studv of philosophv and the art of 
reasoning, "k-aring thai thei might acquire tht-rebv acute ami perceptive minds." 

S umina de a m ma is based prima rib. upon ihe pseiido-A ugusl inian work On the Spirit and 
the Soul, as is evident in its distinction between intellect (intel/eetiis) and intelligence (iniel- 
!i\t:'ii!i,i I; above the level of inlellect, thai knows en alines, there is the intelligence ill at know s 
ii iic hanging t i'ii ill and goodness, that is to say, Q--\ 

Jean de la Rochelle introduces into his account ul ' uiirlli i In a 1 1 1 ignition, however, a theory 
of abstraction ol Aristotelian inspiration, while nodi thcli s\ retaining certain Aiicciinian 
doctrines. Sensible fen tu res are reorganized in the jii.'.gi*Mi:u*i ; the fill a lit as: a of A risiutlc). 
'I hereafter, considering tile constitutive features il sensible items, the "estimative" lacultv 
(a est una til a ) retains the similarities discovered ami tlim in ales I lie differences so as to isolate 
tile corporeal form; but the latter is not, at this stage ol' cognition, enlireh rcmoicd from 
ihe sensible realm. Finallv the inlellecl strips awav the corporeal form from motion ami the 
co ml it ions associated '-villi ihe ma tier and singular ilv ol' objects, ami thus ''grasps it pure I v, 
as a simple ami universal notion." Once we arrive at this final slage <>{ abstraction, the form 
is piedi, .llile ni all individuals of the same species and is the fullv formed universal. Ihe 
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influence of AYICENNA upon Jean de la Rochelle's doctrine of the degrees of abstraction is 

nelin-Libk'. h'urtht-i'miii'i, tin.- ilil'tiTi'nti-s amiing tin- viirimis (>pt-t\itii>ns of (Ik mull.tl u.i! 
■iu ul, «■ h icli ,11'ist- li'nm iliiluviuis in l lit ii' ivspnii: c < >bj t-t'ts, im pi v j distinct inn amtini; i lit 
himltii-s ul ihf smil mill i In- si ml nsdl, ;ililioii;;h iht hmtltit-s in- siilw.inmilh iiltiiiitnl t<i 
the soul. 

Ideas such as these, which will be found later in the philosophy of mind of JOHN DUNS 
SCOTUS, are sufficient tt> inilic;ilt thi- oriyinalitv of the thought of Jean de la Rochelle in philo- 
■.'iphitnl psvt huli'^v; 1 1 in ii Hi' 11 hiis Ii-;in btt-n ivli-gatid In thi- slums (>( ;i miTi' [nipuLiii/iT 
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Jerome of Prague 

JONATHAN J. SANFORD 



Jerome of Prague (b. 1370/1; d. 1416), was a close friend and disciple of John Hus. 
In 1399 Jerome journeyed to Oxford, where he studied Wyclif's works. He copied WycliFs 

l)iiil»\i!ii and '/'.' -.i/nuni', and carried ihcni back wiih him tu Prague, making him the first to 
spread \\ vclli 's must impoi't;im I lit- h >luf£"iij;il works tu Kohcmia. After returning to the 
universirv in Prague he promoted Uvtlii's realism and anti-clericalism. Owing In an edict 
in Prague against Wyclif's doctrines, Jerome moved to the University of Paris where he 

lik-came master nt lifts. There he been me an even mure entrenched full is I, " hicli pin Iini) ill 
inkls '.villi ilu- preduminnnlh iiiimniiilisl t.ieullv. Jerome was tuivcd tu flee Puis iinil in I4i)ii 
Weill ill' St In I kidelhkTg, it llil then In Li >!' 'g lie, built ul '.villi ll plllkeS In- iv its again In reed tu 

flee. 

Prague was more receptive to Hus and his tolinw its in 140, when Jerome returned there. 

Ik- plau-d il ll im]iunint rule in ihe k]tindliliet ul 14H L ' in 'v hich the k|tksiiun ut tinh eis.ils 
'.viis examined. A Iter !4H L| lerume appears In h.i\ e taken I lie leail in the ivlnrm muvement, 
iiiikl began traveling tn promote (he movement. In 1410 he appeared in \ ienna in answer 
charges nt heresy. He was cntulcnineil, lull lli-il Jerome "as a vehement nppnnenl uf the 
I'-.'I'.il indulgence nt 1412, a nil after he had organ i/eil ,i number of pub lie p rule sis his ideas 
foul, a mure radical turn. Fur example, he supported l;n pricslhmid and ieuiinclasm (Kelts 
1969, pp. 216,220-1). Jerome secretly traveled to the Council of Constance in 1415 in order 
tn suppuri I Ins. lie was persuaded tu k-,i\ c, Inn was captured anil detained fur a 'ear. A I 
trial he at hrsl wiihdrc" his support fur the iluctriiK's ul \\ vclil and I I us, bin laler reeanleil 
and was burned at the stake. 

Jerome wrote little, but was known as a great oratur ami dediealed pi osclytizer of the 
refurm movement. Only a few of his speeches survive (I liiller IXmWiu, vul. 2), anil his 
Iin i;;riiphii. ;il kla in lire drawn maink | rum the di penmen ts ul the Council ol (. j instance ( I I aril I 
1696-1742). 
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John Baconthorpe 

RICHARD CROSS 



John liaconthorpe (b. 1290; il. 134-5/8), English Carmelite frinr, road the SfiiWm:i at Paris 
before 1.1 Iff, ami "as regent master in the theology faculty by 1323. He edited Ills 
■SY/f.Vwivs Ciiir.incnt.try in about I MS; Ills iy ■'((/■ ■'/.■''. ;',,■/ Oih'fiinns date from 1323 — I (O «"./■',■ /■■;■■■' 
I), 1324-5 IQuodlibet II), and 1330 (Quoi/tibct III). He was the Carmelite Provincial of England 
in I 327 33, and later taught in Cambridge and probable In ( Kin id, dving he lure I 3 4 if. 

Haconlhorpi- .id ■ ts ;i sophisticated il eclectic Tliumist stance. Smile i if the notable points 
of disagreement inth THOMAS AQUINAS, however, spring from Bacon thorpe's self-conscious 

L.illi'll --.i ,• ;■■ ' , .'.. -is a llil Oxford 1 mill vlll il;)i ions ot 12" i ■ \1 osl notable is [lacuillhorpe's 

acceptance of EIKNm OF GHENT'S view that the will is an active power with the liberty of 
i-idi'kri ii; i , ,i )»<■« ii that can move itself in the absence of any prior cause, ;ind, in accor- 
dant with the Parisian condemnation, tan "ill againsl anv object presented to it by the 
in lei lei t H; u ci n i hoi pe rejects ton A qui nas's tlaim tin I (here is onh one substantial form in 
human beings, lo Mi ig that ;i luinian being lias a bodih form in addition to an intellective 
soul. The explicit motivation here is ROBERT KILWARDBY'S Oxford condemnation of the view 
that an embryo does not ii.-t.iin idcnlin. before and alter the creation of its intellective soul. 
'I he Parisian condemnation leads liaconthorpe to neve pi that angelic presence in the mate- 
rial " orld cannui lie reduced meivlv to an angel's oper.il ion; I his operation requires a prior 
non-hodih contact between the angel ;\ii<.\ ihe plate whore llie angel brings about its effect. 
Although he does not cite il, llacontliorpe rejects in accordance w nil the Parisian condem- 
nali'in A qui lias's vie"' that lliere cannoi be mniiv angels of the same species, and he rejects 
loo A qtnnas's reason for this view — namelv, that matter along with quanlitv indii idtiao.-s 
material substances. I 'iHuinhorpe argues ihal form individuates, ihuiigh he rejects JtiHV 
DUNS SCOTUS'S haecceity theory, on the grounds that, as Aquinas held, cc 
do not have any being in ihemselves. Kxisting essences are to ipso individuals, i 
otherwise nonexistent common essences. 

Baconthorpe diverges too from Aquinas in wavs that rellect the laler transformation of 
debates after Aquinas by Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, and PETER AUR[OL, Baconthorpe's 
three favor ile opponents. Combining' Scot us' s extreme rejection of any sort of extra-mental 
relation between Cod and creatures, Hacotilhorpe holds that God is really related to his 
creatures. Anv relation that requires the real existence of its end term is real, and God's 
being creator requires the existence of creatures. God's I, no" ledge of future contingents is 
also entirelv dependent on the free choices ol creatures that timeless I v cause this know ledge 
in God. Furthermore, creatures are Lhum n b\ (. i od through their itei nalh. having Ideal ■ 'f 
representative being, dlslincl i rum the ill vine essence. In the di\ ine mind. Baconthorpe mod- 
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iiics At|iiin;is's account of the composition between essence ;itul i\iMiiiir, holding dial ihcv 
arc ilisi iiui in it ivullv Inn nnlv in ivnns of tlu-ir degree of realm, hi nil K, IJaconihorpi.-, like 
Henry of Ghent, rejects the existence of intelligible species prior to any intellectual act; 
actual cognition res tilts Jirecrlv from the action of I lie agent intellect on the phantasm. 

Baconthorpc's Saitiiiii commentarv is notable fur mam discussions of the opinions of 
Aristotle and especially of AYERROES, and unusually an occasional tendency to determine a 
question ,< l nHi-'m:-: ,"/,■■■/».>». ■'■/>'«.. is " ell ;is, or ins lend oi, a pureh thcologieal discussion of llie 
issues, liaconi horpe's thorough account of Ins named l lie o logical opponents 111, ikes the work 
a \cr\ useful resource fur ascertaining the suite oi theological debate in Paris during the 
1310s. 
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John Buridan 

GYULA KLIMA 



Although John Buridan (b. ca. 1295; d 
his time, relatively little is known nboi 
the diocese of Arras in Picardy. The sea 
he probably completed his early studic 
a stipend provided for poor students it 



l.iiil) was inn.- nf tht must famous philosophers uf 
: his life with certainty. He was born somewhere in 

cite uf information mi his ■.■ml \ life and llic fact lh;il 
in ills' (.u 1 1 i'ii' i- i if ( Cardinal I .(.'iiniiiK- as the holder of 
av indicate that he was of humble origins. If this is 



true, (lieu his liti- c\cm phlus ihi.- possihilm uf a brilliant, ;inJ !'i\ii liimiciilh j t '.=. ; i j ■ i i 1 1 1 -^ , 
academic career in late medieval society based solch mi talent and personal achievement. 
When Buridan received his license to teach (after 1320), he joined the arts faculty of the 

!_■ nivcrsitv ul Puns, where lit laught I'm 1 [lit rest uf his lilt. 1 livcrging from iht usual career 
path lit liis time, lit never moved mi to what were regarded as the mmv advanced taitiltics 
i roughh 1 he ccjub. aleiits uf nil ul ei' n d raduatc, nr professional sell mils I, nam el v, 1 hculugv, law, 
in' niedie'iiie. This, however, in no way diminished his academic statui'e or pi'otessiunal 
influence: he served twice as rector of the university (in 1327/8 and 1340), and became 
one of the most in line mi ill philosophers of the period. 



ot only as a result of his scholarly output, 
tions. His nominalist ducti'int was width' 
younger eol leagues I "ho themselves also 
aetions, the strange tact tlnil as rtetor he 
1340) meant to curb certain theoretical 
cc make sense, i! uc see it as an effort to 



Buridan's professional inlluenee was to be felt n 
but also through his tcai. hing anil administrative ac 
disseminated through the works of his students (ot 
became very influential. As fur his administrative 
signed an apparently aiiti-nominalist statute (in 
excesses of Ockhamists at the university will at on 
protect his uwn i a. ■'/;■: nominalism, deliberate!' kept hv him \\ it bin ilie duct rill a I mil fines of 
philosophical research, without venturing intu controversial issues in theology (Moui.lv 
1971). 

Nevertheless, although he prudenlh distanced himseli Irum the ( tckb.tniist theologians 
of his university (especially NICHOLAS OF AUTRECOURT, whom he consistently confronted on 
a number of logical, mclaphvsical, aiul cpislcmuldgii al points), ] juri Jan's logical and philo- 
sophic ill line trine is marked I \ ' Ickhamisl in the sense that ( lei, ham's nominalist in nova tin ns 
ikliiiu I ill !'.'b i in I !n rid an"s doctrine became in teg raleil intu an original, philosophic alb as 



wtll as pcdiigogieallv, bighh etfeetive svstem. Indeed, out may safely as; 
in WILLIAM OF 0CKHAM had been meivlv programmatic, cmitruversial, 
Buridan's hands bee ante systematic, uncuntrm ersial, ami operative, both 
philosophical and scientific research. 

As to its form, liundan's scholarly output mostly consists of question- 
Aristotle's works, and souk- independent treatises. The treatises include t' 



t that whatevc 
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logic, thi.- Siiii;n::il:ic de dialcctica (in the subsequent references: SI.)), ;inJ the Ticiilisc <>n 
Consequences, along with sunn- minor treatments of souk- dilficult questions in natural phi- 
losophy '['lit question-commentaries cover the whole extent of A ristoiclian ] > 1 1 j I ■ ■-; ■ ■ p h n . . 
ringing from logic tn mctaphvsits. Id natural philosophy, in ethics. The question formal, 
incusing mi thi' thorough discussion of ccrlain difficult or controversial points in connec- 
tion with Aristotle's text, rut her thnti mi us detailed exposition, allows Buridan to develop 
his own comprehensive pliiliiMiplni.il swim, applving the ■. h:i f;ii. ti. risl ii_ conceptual tools 
In developed in his logical "oiks Indeed, it is precisely ihis conceptual apparatus, nmsl 
s\ slcmaticallv presented in Ins Summut'i- , that provides the unifying perspective of 
Buridan's thought in any field nf philosophical inquiry. 

Accordingly, the subsequeul disi ussion nf Burid.in's philosoplr. will n.i rurally fall under 
iht headings nf logic, melapli' mi s/pliisu s, anil ethics, the first and most detailed discus- 
sion being reserved for Buridan's logic, in particular, his Summnltie. 



Logic 

Buridan's Sniiiiint/itc, following the teaching practice of the time, is written in the form of 
a running commentary on an authoritative text, in this case, PETER OF SPAIN'S Tiacttitnt, also 
known as Smi-mv/ac dialccticales. However, because of certain irreconcilable conflicts 

between the realist master's text and Buridan's nominalist doctrine, I'm 1 his Siimmalac 
Buridan c. 'iiipkteK reorganized Petri s lev I, .ind at some points simph replaced and sup- 
plemented it by his ii" n. So . . p ■■- • . . in rid an is aclualb commenting and expand- 
ing on his own, more succini I Ion iiu1.it ions in the main text ( k lima forthcoming). 

What primarily allows us to characterize Buridan's logic as nominalist is Buridan's 
Semantic doctrine, which dcsin':-is I :> 1 1 1 iMmiships between language, miiiil, and realin 
Indeed, we mav sav thai (he ; ist nf Bnriilan's nominalism consists in achieving oiiiologKal 
pai simnm In using his semantic theorv to show linn- we can m;ip a great number <>! radical I', 
dilicieiit linguist it categories otiln a reduced number of onlological categories. In order to 
achieve (his nntological reduction Buridan's main laeiie, following ( Ickham, is to map 
linguistic nilegoi'its on In on i illogical ones bv means of conceptual structures, (bus consti- 
tuting a a-; Hi.-' /,,■':' t .'/■':; i ■ ( k lima l l ) 4 1 ). Since (he concepts of I he mi nil, according in Buridan, 
air but I ihI I i uluali/ed qua lit ks <ij siioj ular substaiiLcs, .tdm in nig them In In his oiitologw dues 
not in any way compromise [he simplieilv of his svslem o[ nnlolngicnl categories, which 
contains iml\ ihrec ivall'. disi inct Li nds oi permanent i m it lis, nameb, suhst antes, their qnan- 
1 Itk-s, and their i.]naln ies. (Smile i n tiller f. pes ol i ill ities, nanu-lv, successive muttnns and noi 
really distinct modes, will be considered below in connection with Buridan's metaphysics. ) 

To understand the significance ol Buridan's reduction of the categories of permanent 
entities to these three, and the semantic theorv whereby he achieved this reduction, ive 
should corn r.ist il nit Ir a brief, schema lie ace on ill ol nhal ma\ be called the pre' ad in;; realist 
doctrine of the time. (For detailed comparative discussion, see Klima 1999a.) 

According to this realist doctrine in its mosl extreme form, Aristoile's ten categories 
provide a division of real beings into ten mutualh exclusive classes oi singular entities. Uni- 
versal, as such, i-i en in this t radii Ion y-, ci e noi regarded as i cal, miiiil- iinlepi anient i. in ities, 
but ralher as objects of the mind, founded on the ahsrracrihle characteristics ol singular 
entities (i.e. , their forms, or natures). '1 hus, ivalilv primarih consists of priman substmees 
(nameb., material substances, thai is, bodies, and immaterial substances, such as angels 
a nd l.rud I, their eju.inlil ks (such as the dimensions oi bodies I. 1 heir qualities (sin h as colors, 
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shapes, t j I" natural abilities'), their relations (anvthing bv which one tiling is related to 
another, such as their equal itv, nr similarin ), their ;iul m his and passions (such lis l :msj ny 
or undergoing change), their time (i.e., irlh'i; thev are), their places (i.e., irli.:i-: rliev are), 
their positions (such as standing in 1 sitting), and their habits (in the sense of having some 
garment or equipment on them, such as being dressed, armed, or saddled). 

According to the iiuminalisls, what \ ields the apparciill'. un limited proliferation of these 
eitiities is w hat iliev regard as the realists' mistaken sem ant ie ei inception. Ki if accord ing t<i 
ill is conception, I lie coik relc dun mon terms of human languages signify pivi isel\ i he i n hei 1 - 
ent, non-substantial entities listed above, informing individual stibstanees. Winn verifies 
these terms nt indiv idual sub stances is (he iiilnii! i nil ci Line of these entilies in their subjects. 
'1 his is iv hv this theorv is often referred to In the second a rv literalure as Ik: n:hiiiii,i llutny 
of predication. For example, the predication 'Socrales is wise' is true according to this con- 
ception, if and onlv it wisdom actuallv inheres in Socrates, that is, if Socrates' wisdom is 
actual. But since the same 'dins for all sorts ni predications, in all categories, the theorv does 
seem to be committed to various weird entilies, such as Socrates' now being admired bv 

pllili'Soph'-. SHuU-IHS, heC.Hlse pi] 1 1' is' ipll '■ -I II 'Jell IS llnW iidlllilV lllll], ill' Ills 11' )]]- IS i 11 111 It V, 

Unite ch.iraelcristieallv, whereas ( tckham waged an all-out war against tills doctrine, 
liuridan often s.nislies himsell (anil his sludeiits) b\ simple declaring that ihe doLtrine is 
■wrong and he does not follow it. (2001, 3.6.1; 19S3, pp. 129, 149, 145.) He shows the strength 
of his own theorv bv explaining how it is able to provide a satislaclorv account of the seman- 
tic properties of our common terms inl/imil committing us to the sorts of weird entities 
noted above. 

1 n i lie lirsl place, liuridan. billowing ( 'el. bam, distinguishes absolute and appellative (or 
e) common terms. A common absolute term is one that is subordinated to a 
n absolute concept, namelv, ^n act of our minds bv which we conceive of a number 
oil hi n us inditlcrcnllv, disrega riling their individual or specific dill ereni.es, but nit hi ml con- 
ceiving them in relation to other things. According to liuridan, absolute terms are all the 
terms that belong in the category of substance, and some ol the terms that belong in the 
categories of quant it v ami qualilv. Appcllal ive terms are those thai are subordinated to con- 
notative concepts, i.e., concepts bv which we conceive things indillcivntb, but in relation 
to oilier ill in lis. liuridan also makes a distinction bet" cell simple and complex cotucpts, the 
latler being those thai arc made up from the lormer. The important point to note abotn this 
distinct ion is that the simphcitv of a spoken or written term of our languages does not guar- 
antee the simplicity of the corresponding concept. Finally, he also uses the old distinction 
between ca teg o rem a lie and svncalcgorematEc terms, applied also to mental terms, i.e., con- 
cepts, in the sense that a catcgorcmalic term is one by which we signif v. ■■' conceive things, 
whereas the function ol svncalegorematic terms is to modifv the rcpivscntalb e function of 
the calegoreiiialic terms to which thev are applied, and to join them in complex phrases 
(complex concepts), as do the terms (concepts) of logical connectives, such as 'all', 'not', 
'and", 'is' (in its I unction ol ,i copula, joining l" o terms in a proposition) (2001, 4.2.3). 

With these distinctions in hand, I lurid an urn easih dim in He all real distinctions between 
1 l"niv_s apparent I', demanded b\ the realist theorv, in favor of distinctions bet" ecu concepts 
by which we conceive of the same things In different ways. 

For example, take the proposliioii 'Socrates is a father'. According to the realist theory, 
llns predication is true if and onlv if Socrales' fatherhood is actual. Accordinglv, the term 
'father' in this proposition is construed as signifying an inherent relation somehow con- 
necting Socrates to his children. One of the thorny questions incviuihb emerging here is 
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whether Socrates has as mam fatherhoods lis children, in 1 In- is related In them .ill hi' the 
same iailu-rhnnd. 'I'liis type of question had serious theological significance, when it was 
raised concern in g l lit li I unions of ( .hrisi rclal in- liim ( le-niporalh linihi Huh M other nn J 
(eternally) to the Heavenly Father. 

Buri Jan's account, on the other li and, does nut necessarily gH C rise in such thorny ques- 
tions. ('I'liis dins nut mean, however, ili;il such questions cannot lie raised in the framework 
nf his theory ) For on his account the predicate term of this pin position need not be con- 
strued as signih nig an in he rent relation. Fur him, the term 'father' is simplv a compilative 
term, which means that it is subordinated to a concept in our minds bv which we conceive 
o( men in relation to their children. Aceonlingh, the term 'lather' does nut si-nil v the inher- 
ent fatherhood (s? I of these men, lull it signifies these men, con not in;' their children. There- 
lore, the proposition in question is true if and only if Socrates is one of these men, i.e., if 
Socrates is identical with a man having at least one child. In general, in this framework, 
such ;i simple allirmnir e predication is true il the terms ol the proposition stand for the 
same thing or things. This is why this theory ol predication is often refer red to as the iden- 
tity tlioiry. As can tie seen, in this framework the simple relative term 'lather' is analv/ed 
as lii-mii' subordinated In the complex concept of a man having at least one child I'liis 
analysis allows liuriil.in simph. io siJesu.-p Hie problems generated b\ positing inherenl 
bilheilioods, for the term subordinated to this concept obviously need not signify such 
a strange entity, but those men who have at least one child. 

To be sure, despite the nominalists' claims to the contrary, the realist semantics they 
opposed was not necessarily committed In the proliferation ol strange entitles, since it was 
still open tor the realists to i dell till the sign I Ileal a of various terms from sei era I categories, 
as they did in a number ol metaphysically justified eases. Nei crlheless, whereas the meta- 
phvsical qiieslioiis of the possibility ol such identifications necessarily emerge in the realist 
1 lanie'.viM'k, [luridan's nominalist I ra me work dues not necessarily gi\ e rise to such qu est inns, 
although thev mav be raised whenever there is a nieUiph'. siealk justified need to do so, as 
we shall sec In the discussion of litiridan's metaphysics. 

'I he situation is similar in the ease of another semantical I v motii ate, I ontologic.il issue- 
between nominalists and realists, namelv, the question of Hie ontological status of the sig- 
niiie.ua of whole propositions. According to (he realist ihcorv heavily criticized b\ fluridan, 
what a proposition as a "hole signifies is sonielhing distinct from both the proposition itsell 
anil the things signified bv its terms. What the prnposilinii signifies is In fact snmeihing 
ill at can lint e\ en lie signified in any other wav bill bv means of the complex combination 
of terms that make up the proposition, which is why it is called a i ■•in;fi/i\w ugi:!/:, .i/ , . , ,V 
(literally, something that is "cnmplc-xH signiliable," i.e., signiliable in a complex manner) 
(Ashworth 1974, pp 55-62). 

Buridan finds this doctrine mitaphvsicalH mistaken, anil eieii theologically unaccept- 
able (tor sue h entitles would have to be neiiher created nor tmeii-alcil, and would si ill h;T e 
to be co-eternal with God). Fiowever, again, besiiles showing why he finds this theory 
unaiteptable, his main ellort is spent on showing why it is complete!' unnecessary to posit 
such complexe significabilia in the first place (2001, Saphismata, c. 1, fifth sophism; c 2, 
i one Ins ions 3—8). 

To be sure, Buridan does not verbally ilenv that there are : iiii-pltx-:- sipuliittbilia. In fact, 
he declares: ''all beings in the world are complcxb signiliable; fun her, cvi-rv being, however 
simple il mav be, is signiii.ible complexly For example, (Hod, who is the most simple being, 
is sig n i lied complex I v It, I he expression '(.iml is l.ioiH " (Sn. ■'■/.' ,■)'.«. ':!.\i, c 1 , in :7.', /'ji/i ^■■r/-:'ii:). 
Hint the example in this briel quote is telling: lor liuridan what is signified in a complex 
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manner hv ills 1 proposition 'God is God' is the most simple being, God himself, who of 
course is also signiliable hi the simple noun 'God'. So what is signified by this proposition 
is mil some strange entit\ (signiliable <'>;'v in ill is complex manner, Jislintt li'nm God, ;iikl 
ii.sii.buu' m ;i Separate oninlogical realm mil subject even In God's power), bin God liimsell 
In tact, Huridan claims that the cnntradiclntw proposition 'God is noi God' also signifies 
God (2001, 1.1.6, 4.2.3; Sopliismala, c. 1, to the third sophism). 

But how can this be? How can these contradictory propositions signify the same? 
I iiii' id. ill's answer lies in his two-tiered semantics: lliese pen positions sign if. the siime thine 
Hillside the mine!, but liiev signif. dillcrcnl propositions in ilie mind. To put the point in 
moil er n terms, we have suffjcictilh ''line- grained" s true in res in the mind to account for the 
semanlie differences of these propositions, whence we need noi posit nnv I oil her differences 
in ivalilv to account for these semantic ditlciciices. I n particular, lliese two propositions are 
m.ipped in the mind onto diltei'enl mental propositions, i.e. , different acts ol thought with 
dill vie nt ivpivseiiiaiii c I niH lions, which ate determined h\ I heir J ii tele ill eon si it ileitis The 
dilicieiiec in conceptual structure, naniclv, the fact that the one contains a negation oper- 
ating on the copula, whereas the other does not, guarantees thai I heir semantic ' allies will 
be opposite, iiamelv, inic versus false, respeetivelv, slill, thev "ill represenl onh one anil 
l lie same simple thine outside i ho mind, onlv in diflei cut w avs, nameh, af firm it ii elv vi isus 
negatively. {For more details, see Klima 1991 and Klima, forthcoming.) 

So, Buridan's semantic f run tew ork allows him, in the first plan-, to reduce the significa- 
tion of propositions to tile ullimate .>/:o;//o ,o\.< of their terms, while preserving theii seman- 
tic distinctness on the mental level. 1 n tile second place, he is able to reduce the significations 
of all tategoremalie i el ms to the ithiniaie sigmiieala of ihsolule Kims, h\ idetil living them 
with the ullimate si^m/iiiilii and/or ^uiinnhiht of appellative terms, whether the latter are 
simple or complex. Finally, he can also account for the signification of svncalegoivmatle 
terms within his restricted ontologital tramew ork. b\ Ueiitil i nig iheir up:- fie it Ui as indi- 
vidual acts of individual human minds, nameh, the svncalcgorcmalic concepts of these 
minds, w hich I n e re 1 1. ope ill e h\ mod if. ing the representative I unction of the categoivmatie 
concepts of the same minds, and hi joining them in more complex concepts. 



Metaphysics and physics 

\\ ith this semanlie apparatus in place, liuridan could in principle endorse a mueh simpler 
niitologi than he aetuallv docs. In t.iel. he eouhl uilcipivt all linen istie tategories .is ithi- 
iii .11 elv sign if. ing i usl one eategorv ol en lilies, iiameh, individual siihst.uiees. (A n Ol. IJi.imist 
theologian, JOHM OF MD4M (UK r, nas i ensured for holding precisely this thesis. See Adams 
1985.) 

He could achieve thi-. reduction In claiming that the only absolute terms are in the eat- 
egorv of substance, and an.ilyr all other terms as being subordinated In either simple or 
complex con in itative com epls, "hirclv the mind conceives of indii idual sulistances in rela- 
tion to each other. However, further, ncpii- logical eonsidei alioiis prevent liuridan from sueh 
a radical ontologieal reduction In fact, much of his meiaph\ sics and plivsics can he char- 
acterized as providing reasons for positing some non-siibst.iiiii.il entities, In particular, in 
order to provide a comprehensive account of jihvsic.il change (Normore 1985). 

To be sure, change can in some cases easilv be accounted for without positing some dis- 
l in el, inherent, non-substantial eiil itv in the i hanging subject. For ins l ante, when someone 
becomes a father, then he docs not have to acquire a relational entile, a fatherhood. It is 
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i.-iii'i.i;;]) ill. il lit lit litis i till III. in J ill us, en ti' lilt child is born, he can come tt> be conceived, 
and so signified, in relation Co his child, in terms of the relative concept, and the corre- 
sponding spoken and written term 'father'. So, the person tan tome tu be called sum tilting 
thai he was nut before, without having in push a nciv inherent cntitv in liini. But similar 
considiTaliuiis apple, li s f example, in t hanging shape. \\ hen a sE might piece of wire is bent, 
and si i " hat was st might bet units curved, we need mil assume ill a I a shape- thing, a stiaig Ill- 
ness, was deslrnvtd, and a new shape-thing, a curved ticss, came tu be. All we have to sav is 
thai the extremes of the wire came tu be closer tu tath other (hail thev were btfort, when 
thev were maximallv distant. I I ere, again, analyzing ii:v\i\ the appartntlv simple terms 
'straight' and 'curved' in favor of the connoiativc complex: terms and the corresponding 
concepts "f the extremes being m.ixlmallv distant and being closer (i.e., less than i n.i\ una lb. 
distant), liuridan can tasilv explain awav the apparent need tor inherent entilies In explain 
change. To be sure, IluilJan also acknowledges (he need to talk about the different n\iys or 
ihih/i.:< ill which things are, when thev are one way or another, but he docs not take these 
modes as entilies ivalh distinct from the entilies the: characterize (Adams I'-'.S-.; klima 
1999a). 

However, there are cases in which, according In Biandan, this eliminativc tactic just 
cannot work. In the Hist plate, there is (lit snpirnatiiral ease ol transuhstantiation, where 
iht substance oi the bread is turned into the bodv of Christ, whertas its accidents remain 
without a substance to inhere in, and lints art sustained bv divine power alone. These acci- 
dents, the Sensible qualities ol tilt bread, clearly cannot lit identified with their subject, il 
they remain in existence, while their subject does not. 

Again, one cannot explain away a purelv qualitative change in terms of the locomotion 
of the parts of (heir subject, as we could do in the case of change ol' shape, unless out is 
ti'iumii ted to ilii- lie", thai material substintts are just complexes ol line material pails, 
arranged in different ways (i.e., in different h.Wi'j') to product this or that sensory impres- 
sion, which is the alomist doctrine of I K'mocriEus and Melissus. But atomism (notable 
revived bv Nithulas ol' A ulrttourt in Huridan's time) Is rejected bv liuridan as ,\n '"obscure 
and dangerous" doctrine, sufficiently refuted by Aristotle {1989, III, q. 11, p. 122). 

Furthermore, Hut id an ad v antes a number oi arguments in his questions on the Physics 
which show thai quantity, despite ( tckham's claim to iht contrary, also has to lie distinct 
from substance (1964, lb. IV, q. 11). liuridan takes the phenomena of compression and 
rarefaction to be inexplicable wiihuiit such distinction, again, excluding the possibility of 
atomism (which is precisely llie theoretical background of the explanation of these 
ph eiii nut n.i in the modem kinetic ill core of gases). 

Finally, the mosl iiutable illusi i n inn ol lluridan's ad&nitting into his ontology some entity 
demanded bi his physical considerations is provided bv his famous iir.pti/if theory, which 
remained influential until il became replaced bv the modern conception of inertial motion 
(1964, lb. VIII, q. 12). Buridan's impetus is an impressed force left behind in the moving 
hi nl v bv its mover, which act minis tor the continuing motion of the moving body even when 
it is no longer moved by its mover, as in the case of projectile motion, Buridan's :n:pciti< 
theorv provided an apptalingb simple a nil cohti eiit txplan.u iuii oi iounlltss phenomena ol 
motion that the '"standard" Arislntelian llitnrv (allribuling the tontinuation ol projectile 
movement to the medium ol motion ) con hi not adequately explain (For further details, see 
Clagett 1959, pp 505-10 and Grant 1977, pp 50-5.) 

But similar considtralions appb to liuridan's analysis ol the operations and powers of 
the son!, liuridan slicks to his parsimonious ontolugv in maintaining the thesis ol the unite 
of substantial forms. For him, it is one and the same substantial form in man, the human 
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soul, that performs vcgctalivc, sensitive, and intellective functions, si n J not three distinct 
forms. This same form is nicivlv signilkd in dil [ere nt wsn s bv the terms 'vegetative', 'sen- 
sitive', unit 'intellective', connoting diflcrcnt powers of the same soul. Nevertheless, he 
lb inks iv I- cannui prupcrh sin uii nt fin 1 tin 1 operations til' these powers, unless " c disuiigu is It 
1 hem I nun the su lis I suite of I he si m I. Furthermore, lit- also argues ill si I in the operations of 
these powers we have to distinguish between the dispositions of their acts, their retained 
bahiis, and l lie- siils ihciitsclvcs. So, contrary to what one might expect on the basis ul his 
general (kkliamisi uiiiolugieal slsinee, he endorses intelligible speeies (j/v, ,v.n" ; i; ,' L 7/; iss/' .'■'.■.> ), 
sis the tirsl dispositions of primarv acts oi thought, mill intelleelusil habits ik-tri!"! nrlii/ti- 
!n-.i //.:<), as the carriers of intellectual memory, distinct from the acts of thought (,;. .■'//( 
imrfligendi) (1989, m, q. 15). 



Ethics 

blind. m"s ethics, perhaps eitriouslv (or die modern rcsiilcr, but very much in line with 
Aristotle's philosuphv, is ;i» organic cuiiiinualion oi his phvsies ind metaphysics. In 
|. |. Walsh's succincl fon-nulsition, liuridsin ''professes :t f nil- II edged moral naturalism - 
ii.iniralism In the sense that moral knowledge is held to stem from the nature of things" 
(Walsh I'-lob, p. 5). However, this should not be so surprising, if we keep in mind that 
ethies primarily considers liumin atlions " nil ivspi-cl to good and evil, and human 
action is just one specific, although in many ways peculiar, kind of action in general. 

'I he ill os i imporisinl and hoih iinlologicallv and el hi calk itlri am peculiaril \ ol In i man 
action as such is that it is free. But how do we know this, if at all? Buridan does not 
think we can demonstrative!! know dial the will is free. Me finds all arguments for this 
eonekisiun probable, Inn nui dcmnnstralivc, iust like the philusophic.il arguments for the 
immateriality of the human soul, let this docs not mean that we do not know these 
com lusiuiis, besides having tu hold I hem firm I v on (he basis of faith, " nil ,\n appropriate 
degree of certain t v. In fact, the certainly is just the appropriate kind, namely, the im- 
mediate experience anil evidence of our ability to choose to acl otherwise, under anv given 
circumstances, ■■(her things being tcpi;il So, in this case, i usl as in his polemic ■:■■ iih X ic holas 
of AulTicourt's skepticism in general, liuriilan's strategy is to point out that the high 
demands ol demonstrative certainty are simple inappropriate concerning certain ques- 
tions and in certain fields (2001, 8.4.4; Zupko 2002, c. 15). 

That the will is free, however, does not mean thai its acts are random or fortuitous. It 
onlv means dial, given ils nature, ils sit (s are not determined hv circumstances in the wav 
the actions of natural agents are determined. Still, the thuice ol' the will itself is not com- 
pletely undetermined. 

Free "ill is a power that can onlv belong to intellectual agents, i.e., agents thai by their 
intellci Is are abb- im onteive of dill emit alternative courses of action. I Indeed, fur [inn dan. 
[usl as fur mo VI AS vjUINAS, the will is simply "intellectual appetite. 11 ) The freedom of the 
will is man ift: sled in its ability tu choose IVuin the alternatives presenled to it by the intel- 
lect .is pos\ts<,]iij! i ii lain v aluc-s, nam civ, one being bitter I ban the other. In this setting, one 
of the controversial issues between (Thomist) intt-ltcctua/ists and (Scotist) vo/unlarists was 
whether the in I idles I, hv selling these values on d ilk-mil alternatives, determines the choice 
oi llie Mill, namelv, w he I her I he will \\ mild ah.i ,i\ s ( rati' 'iiall'. ) choose die allei nam e thai is 
presented as I he best by the intellect, or it is free to choose ('irrationally) some lesser good, 
contrary to the judgment of die in tell eel. 
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Buridan seeks a middle ground between these l"o alternatives by introducing a third 
one, namely, the will's ability to defer choice. For example, when two alternatives, A and B, 

arc presented hv tin- intellect in such :i manner that A seems to lie ;i better choice than H, 
the will's first act ol jjircrmriil with A does not necessitate its choice of A, for before actu- 
ally choosing A, the will also has the choice of sending back the whole issue for reconsid- 

i.-rai mil In i lie intellect, "Ilk h in I lie Second round m.iv come up '.vil h i dii I c rent eval nation 
After all, we are not omniscient, and the first judgment of the intellect mai have been 
based un insul lit ienl information. I lo" ever, although this analvsis of live choice seems to 
move awav from intellectual ism pure and simple, liuridan's doctrine is still closer to in tel- 
le. .1 u.'iism ih an vuluntarism. For "hat motivates the "ill's delermenl ol choosing eilher 
alternative ]">resented to it bv the intellect, is the iiitilU'-Jintl consideration of the possible 
insufficiency of information. 

In any case, it is definitely not the inlellccl's ]">resentation of the alternatives alone that 
del ermines the choice of the " ill. I n add il ion to the i udgiiiciit ul ilie mtellecl, and the " ill's 
inclination to choose "hat appears to be the besl (unless uncertaintv prevails), the viruies 
and vices of the agent contribute to the determination ilie "ill's choice. To be sure, the 
virtues and vices are not strictlv determinants, but rather acquired habits that inllucnce 
choice, inclining the will in one way or another \ irtues, for Huridan, are acquired qualil ies 
of the soul with a certain decree ul latitude, prcttv much on a par with other natural dis- 
pusilions and habits that influeiiLe or determine the operalions oi natural agents. So. in Irjil 
oi I lurid a it's -eiieial n antra list ie altitude toward psv, hulogv, melui.lniu moral psvehojoi:", n 
should come as no surprise that he often explains * in ne as a kind of :m[\ ins: just as a heavy 
bodv in motion has a tendencv to keep a certain direction dcspllc forces that try to push it 
oil course, so loo, die virtues [:i\\\.\ '-.ii.es) >l human persons ;iii e a certain general direction 
to their choices. 
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John Gipreolns, ni'Jwn Cahrol (b. ca. 1380; d. 1444), was born in the Roucrguc in south- 
ern France, where he joined the Dominican order. In 1407 he entered the University of Paris 

as h;u lulnr nl .'■', n\-iu\:<, £ radii a fin;; as master <>l thenlntn in 1411. He taught at 1 )omin i i_ a 1 1 
hnuscs in Toulouse and Rode/, tin is hi us his /X'/i'iifumcf ilieuin^uie Jit:: Tlimiiitc i./u:i:, ii/s in 
1442, and dying in Rodez two years later. 

His "arguments in defense of Aquinas's th colore," a sei'ies nt l l )i) 'q ins I in us" correlated 
to the distinctions of PETER LOMBARD'S Sentences, show wide knowledge of THOMAS AQUINAS'S 
works. An inrroductorv remark indicates a division of questions into three funual parts: 
conclusions (of which the A Icn^uite* presents 7.if> I, objections, and solutions: 



before I come to the conclusions, I preface one thin;; I wish in If he hi as supposed through the 
v. hole read in i!: I fiat I intend to uu induce nothing ot mv own. Inn onh to recite opinions thai 
seem to me to lime been from lite mind nl St. Thomas; and not to adduce - except rarely - 
anv prools bc\ond his own words lor the ■:■•/:■. in f ■•>»!. Hut I do propose In adduce in their proper 
places tiliji-ctttiii.i ot Aurinl, .Senilis, 1 >u rand ns, John of Ripa, (.iuido nl (jrmclo, \ arm, Adam, 
and oj hers \i h< attack St. I homas; and to .<»/; , them bv w hat St. Thomas said. (I, Pro].) 



'I litis Cap renins proposes to defend Aquinas against carle tnuru-enlh-centtirv allaekers, 
many of whose arguments he seems to have taken from PETER AURIOL. 

The art of judicious quotation is central to Caprcdus's el aim rale method of "question." 
For example, 'Are habitual virtues ncccssarv in man?" (Ill, 1 >.23). A brief negative and a 
lii'iel a I iirni alive argument are stated. 'IV o conclusions - habits arc ncccssarv to man, hum. in 
virtues arc habits — arc established, each with a quotation I mm Aquinas's SitimHit I'/iVuiV'.'ifc 
and one from his Sentences commentary. "Objections" of DURA MD OF ST. POlPR^ArN against 
the first conclusion, and of Auriol and "others" attains! the second, are quoted, then 
"solved" with quotations from Aquinas's Sentences mm men ran, SinniHit !lh nln^i-.u , disputed 
and qui 'dlibeial quest inns, and com men [.in mi /-*/.■ |j„i I lie nctiaiii c artiumciit is ansn ei'ed 
wiih a quniation Imm Si/mn-n f/ien/n^iiic. 

During the period 14S.5-1 ^H'-l three editions, a compendium, and five epitomes of 
the I)el:i:>-"i;ej: appeared. Renaissance Thomists called (..apreidus iheir "prince" (' pemceps 
T/i'.-iiiifiiii a hi). 1 " ciiticlh-ccnturv (Lapreolus scholarship focused lar;;clv on niclapln sii. ,il 
themes and the question nl Caprcnlus's h'dclitv to Aquinas. In 1992 an international con- 
ference held in Rode/ discussed ( japivnius's context, doctrine, and influence. 
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zu, Gischichtr dcr Scholuslik und Mysttk, vol 3 (pp. 370-410), Munich: Hueber. 
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John Dumbleton 

EDITH DUDLEY SYLLA 



John Dumbleton (b. en. 1310, d. ca. 1349) was a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, in 1338 
and 1347—8, and was in Paris in 1343—7 when: he became ;i master of arts and ;i master uf 
fheoloyv. I le was the aiirlmr uf Sitiiw:,i 'i:£:;\ti ■:! philninpliui-: inttiir-ihs {Su:ui::,i ol loyie nn J 
n.i nil- ill plulnsophv ), j mi irk planned in fen pans, but perhaps never emu pie led; if provides 
the best available sen thesis of the views nt iiiid-fourlceiith-cciitiirv < I \ ford natural philoso- 
phers coneerniny [he fields covered bv the Aristotelian corpus, iiieluel mu" plnsics, yeiicra- 
fion and ti irruption, costiiologv, ,inii ps who joy \. The work is ex inn [ in nui t'.veim P. pie;ill'. 
In rye ind '■vell-pimluLed m.i imse ripts, I he must complete ol which end in the midst of Part 
IX, laekiny file planned Part X, which would have cow-red universalis nr Platonic Ideas. 
Perhaps because the wink was never printed, it was less inlluential mi the contincnl lli.ui 
were other works of the Oxford Calculators, such as THOMAS BRADYCARDIAS On the Ratios 
of Velocities in Motions, WILLIAM HEYTESBTIRY'S Rules for Solving Sophisms, and RICHARD 
S'A INf-'.SHKAI'i's fiii'ik "/ ' C'.iliittitlions, for which it provides illiiiiiinntiny hackyTnund material. 
Whereas the works uf the o flier ( > v. lord Calculators are IVcqucnllv shaped by their con- 
nect inn with llie d is jin l:i tn i ns that formed a I a rye pan of I he arts currii. tilutii at ( Kiord in 
1 he mid-iiuirteenth eenmrv, I liimblclon's Sniniii:! is more directed in expounding the truths 
ui ii.iniiai pink 'S'iphv, loyeilu-r with the relevant conceptual look Like file other (.a leu la- 
tors, Dumbleton followed the ontological parsimony often associated with WILLIAM OF 
nt'KHAM, dem iny I he real e\ istenee oj matlu-tiialical ilK i -il> , • -o I. • points, lines, and 
pluies, and isscrliny ilia I s n lis l antes and cjii.iliiics are the unit i jlejmi u ■■. of filings fhal can 
exist independently, even by the absolute power of God Dumbleton followed JOHN DUNS 
SCOTUS in advocating the add ition-of- part- to- part theor; nf the intension and remission of 
forms and backed this advocacv with a coyent defense of fhe Ai islolehan i 1 inception of con- 
finnitv. I n hclpiny to tur flier the development of measuii so: n:.,-i..ii ■•:■'■■ respect to cause 
j ni.1 el feet, ]> u mbleli in look an A ristoielian approach to nutlii inaii. .1: ph mcs, assum in.: ili.it 
in.il Ikiii.ii ie.il quantities are abstracted bv mathematicians trom the substances or qualities 
in which thev inhere. 
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John Duns Scotus 

STEPHEN D. DUMONT 



I 111- KtYuii isean theologian j i til jili ilDSupliL-L 1 John I * ti us Sfnt iis (b. ca. 1 2 Mi; J. ] .■>( i.S ) ranks 
with THOMAS AQUINAS and WLLIA.M OF OCKHAM as one of the most important and influcn- 

li.il thinkers nl ilu- scholastic period. A notoriously difficult and highh original thinker, 
Seoitis's nuaiucd miJ i t-tli ihcm I reasoning earned him the epithet "Si Mil k I >oelor" hum liis 
own contemporaries. Among his more distinctive views were the univocitv of the concept 
iif being, the elimination of divine illumination, and ;i i\n strong voluntarism, according 
to which the will is the only trulv rational power and the origin of so-called s\ nchronie 
contingency. Scums developed main of his positions in explicit, critical reaction to the neo- 
Augustinian synthesis of HENRY OF GHE\T, the most important theologian of the preceding 
feneration and noted critic ot Aquinas. As such, Scotus is a pivotal figure in scholaslicism, 
representing the shitl between the ihirfeenth-Ci-nliirv project of assimilating Greek \m-.\ 
Arabic sources, as exemplified by ALBERTUS MAGNUS, BONAYENTURE, and Aquinas, and the 
fou n cc nth-cen lu rv focus on contemporary opinion evident in ( kkhnm. 

Relatively little is known of Scotus's life and career. ( )f Scottish origin, he began his 
k-ngtliv 1 1 ieu logical training at ( Klord ilnml 1 2.S.S, Inn "as trail si erred bv ihe order in 1302 
to the more prestigious University of Paris to complete his degree. His studies at Paris were 
shorlh interrupted when lie, together villi mucli of tile Franciscan convent, was ordered 
out of France by Philip the Fair for siding with Pope Boniface VIII in their dispute over 
taxation ul church pro perl v. 1 1 is genera II v assumed thai S coins renin led lo < Klord dm in;; 
the year of exile from France. Back in Paris by April, 130+, Scotus continued his studies 
and. "as promoted to Master ol Thcologi in l.iib. lie "as regent theologian in the Fran- 
ciscan chair at Paris unlil 1 307, " hen he was again transferred, this time lo the Franciscan 
house of studies in Cologne, where he died at the age ot 42. I his means that the bulk of 
Scotus's suhslaiitial ".tilings were produced over a period ol onlv about ten \cars. 

Scotus's corpus can be divided into two parts: his mostly earlier commentaries on 
Aristotle and his certain Iv later works In then log v. S coins wrote qiicsiion-si\ k comment iries 
on the A risfotelian logic ( (.'iit-:\; unes. Pucpliycy, ''hi /ii!e;pie!</!:tui, and Sup/list ii ill ReJ!<!--ti. : ui;s) t 
the /.);■ .(/■' ,'«.', i, and I he first nine books of the Metitpl-ystcs. \\ he teas these philosophical works 
are gcncrallv taken to be earlv, ]ierhaps written when he was a Master of Arts, the dating of 
the Metaphysics has long been a matter of controversy. The current view is that it was revised 
over a period of time and some sections are late. Scotus's reputation, however, rests mimlv 
on his theological "things, and ol ihese the most important are his commentaries on the 
Sentences of PETER LOMBARD, a required text for the scholastic degree in theology. From 
< Klord Scotus has two commentaries on the Sentences, an earlier one termed the I.ectiaa 
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(i.e. , his prelim inarv lectures on Lamb sir J), w liii.li Ik- ihcn iireallv expanded into his i;-:,i\;i!!i/i: 
np'is, the '')tilit!it!;ti (i.e., revised lectures). I lis corresponding comnitiitaiw hum Paris sur- 
vives ill tin- reports iif sluik'iils iii 1 secretaries, and is hence called the R-:purUi!!n piin<i-:i:i. : .< t 
.'li!i' ■ ■ i -.-. h niie Lupv alleges lu having been examined hv Scotus himself! The chrotiolopi. ,il 
nl.iiii'iiship hi- pa tell these hitler Pa o commentaries ['.mains an important point oi dispute, 
since at places the ' ''i;'u:,il:n and Ripurt-ilin pitntninis differ stiiniticanlh. The staiiilanl view 
has hull til ill the i ii\!:n, /,','», as S onus's crown in;.; athiiA enient, incorporated hoih the I.-:rtiii\i 
an J Reportatio parisiensis, and thus was the latest and most mature of the three. Incrcasintdv, 
however, selmhirs are of the view that Senilis wrote a substantial portion of the <Ji\!:iht!iti 
before leiivinii Oxford lor Pans in 1302, which would make the RcpoiUilio his latest 
commcnlarv, al least in part In addition to his Si-nUiiiCS, Scotus has nn sets i>l univefsitv 
disputations termed C.nllaliu".-t, one each from Oxford anil Paris, anil a magisterial 
Ojiiii'hi'i:! (i.e., a pubK .Imputation open to any topic) held during his regenev at Paris, 
h itiall'-., there are two trcitiM-s the '1'ieatist' mi I In Fin! Pnnnp'-:, " hich mav not have been 
completed hv Senilis, pvcii that liall nt it is taken tfom the ' ' )rJui\!iin, and ihe 7 /;. nii'ia.ili!, 
whose authenticity has been disputed. 

It should be noted that the works of Scotus have suffered mure than those of any 
other scholastic thinker from confused transmission ind damaiuni; tnisattribulions. In part 
1 his seems to haie resulted In 'ill his earlv death, ».\ hich Ml some of his works, particular!: 
his ''i^lniii'ia, incomplete and In the course of revision. Already in the fourteenth cenlurv 
his le\ls were conflated to snpph missing material 1 1 has taken nearlv a cenlurv of research 
to establish Scnlus's authentic canon and tease apart the various redactions of his theo- 
logical works. Keen at that, ilefiriitiM 1 interpretation on points remains difficult, since a 
large portion of his corpus still exists utile In the unreliable sixlccnlh-ccnturv edition of 
Luke Wadding. 



Metaphysics 



Although other areas of his thought, such as physics and 
increasing attention, Scotus is generally regarded as having 
in metaphysics. Among these must be counted the doctrit 
proofs for the existence of God, the formal dis 
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The thirteenth cenlurv accepted as mclaphvsical bedrock Aristotle's claim that 'hcini;' 
was not a univocal predicate but equivocal In reference (/Vw l/.:n; .(,/ mini):) or, in their 
lermituili'^v, analogous. The scholastics gctu-ralh understood analoiiw as a middle ground 
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creatures, which 11 nil ncitv " mild disallow, an J, mi the other, thai lit- is naiuralh know able, 
which pure equivocilv would make impossible 

In a move recognized even by his contemporaries as radical, Sonus broke with this 
canonical vie" mill held, In rile contran, dial there has m be some tuition of being and the 
other iranscciidcntals unhucal to Ciud and creatures, as "ell as to the ten calcgorics. Scoius 
]"i undated his position in reaction to the version of analogy developed hv I Ienrv of Ghent, 
" ho brought uiii mure explicit l\ I he ilil lie n] lies lacing the Joel fine in accounting for natural 
kiii i'>. ledge Hi '.. ii'il. 1-'' illu'-i. i ii li A i|iii nas's claim in his discussion u| analogy that being did 
not have a single ratio or formal notion, Henry repeatcdlv siresseil that being ultimate!', 
res ol veil into I'm separate anil irreducible notions (i;i!;<iius): thai ■>! in finite being proper to 
Ciod and the universal concept ui being common to the ten categories, which is finite and 
proper to creatures. That is, according to I Ienrv, there could be no third notion or ratm of 
being apart from these nvo proper concepts, for such would be null ocallv common to God 
and creature and eliminate divine transcendence. 

Scot lis argued lo the luiitrarv lhal .1 niiivoc.il concept ot being is required in sustain llie 
l rail it ii ma] claim ul natural know ledge nt God. In particular, lie maintained that I Imp. eon Id 
not consislentlv assert that being resolves only into two proper notions, having no con- 
ecpuial element in common, and al the same time uphuld llie possibility ul dedneing air. 
kin i'. i. leilge of (.1 nil I mm aval urns H onus's must i .int. ins argument is i hai ] rum '\crtain and 
'.!■. 'ii hi lii I o nice pis," as liis i ' ul temporaries labeled it 1 1 Inn I: diivi. I aim at 1 k- lire's repealed 
assertion lhal there could be no concept of being separate [mm llie twu analog' ins a nil proper 
Hi 't i> ins applicable c\closii eh in (. iod a nil cream re A n in lei led Cerlain a hunt one concept, 
but doubtful about others, has a concept about which It is certain, different from the con- 
ecpts ah' ml which il is doubtful. But we can be cerlain thai God is a being, v hile doubting 
whether God is infinite or finite being. The re fore, the concept of being is different from, 
and he Hi e tint vocal in, the t once pis nt infinite and hmle being Scums i.ikcs die first premiss 
to be evident, for a given itilellcct cannot be both certain mill doubflul of the same thing. 
The second premiss is true tic ftittn, because past thinkers, such as the prc-Sncratics, 
disagreed as to whether the Hrsl principle "as finite or infinite, or even material or 
immaterial, 'lei, in alumpring to establish one of these alternatives, no philosopher ever 
doubted that the first principle is a being. Being must therefore have a Separate, distinct 
concept hum l liosc dial apph pinperlv in ( iml and creature. 

'I he point ul Scoins's argument is thai since ii is a matter nl doubt whether God is an 
infinite or finite being, this must be determined hv demonstration. Yet such a demonstra- 
tion must begin from sonic-thing certain about God, for otherwise it would proceed from 
premisses douhtlul in all respects. Thus, unless the concept ul being is admitted as cerlain, 
apart (rem the doubtful concepts of infinite and finite which arc themselves the object of 
demonstration, no reasoning about Gud will be possible. 

Scums applied a similar anab.sis in ilu- t r.idiii'itiallv accepted methods ul masoning 
from creatures to God, including: Ansclm's doctrine of '"pure perfections" and the 
Pseiiihi-I iiunvsian ascent through removal and eminence, arguing that all required a 
common, univncal notion of being or some other attributable perfection. Indeed, Seotus 
claimed that In practice all the theologians look a univncal concept of being for granted, 
although they explicitly denied it. 

It is important to appreciate that Scottts was nut rejecting altogether the doctrine 
of analogy. lie ot course admitted that the concepts of infinite and finite, ur created and 
uncreated, being proper to Gud and creature are analngnus, and that the later are related 
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respect i\ i- 1 v as p riiii.i r\ and secondary Rather, his ] undaincnlal [mini was that llu- conccpl 
of being coukl not be morel y analogous. Unless sum, underlying concept of being were 
common tu (be analogous, proper ones, then thev would in fact turn out not to be 
analogous ;H all but purclv equivocal. Natural knowledge of God wciulil ill us be impossible 
\\ hut Senilis diil reject was relianee on the analogous relationship ilsell' lis sufficient to 
account fur any proper concept of God on tbe grounds thai knowledge of a relation is 
posterior to am know kdge i'l the terms related .A nalng'-. "I itself therclm e c.tnnoi explain, 
but rather alrcadi presupposes, a knowledge ni being ;is proper to God and creatures. 

Proofs for the existence of God 

Scoius's proof tor the existence of God is the longest and must complex ut I he l.ilcr mcdici a I 
period. Revised over the course of his career, il exists in four versiuns .unl in ns I tilksl I'M til 
runs to hundreds ot pages and dozens ol conclusions. The proof is so long and complex 
because Scums requires that a demonstration for the existence of God reach not just a first 
cause bin an aelualh infinite being, as this represents the highest concept ol God attainable 
by natural reason. Accordingly, Scoius's proof has two main steps. The li is l argues thai 
there is a first efficient cause, a first final cause, and a most perfect or eminent being — the 
so-called triple primacv - and that thev coincide In a single nature. The second step is to 
show that this primary being is actually infinite. 

The most important anil extensive argument in the first step is that for a first efficient 
cause. In a significant move, Scotus stipulates that he is concerned only with ellicienl 
causality in I lie nicl a physical sense of a cause ol being, and ex pin itlv kai es aside A ristotk's 
proof ot a prime mover in /■'/,■;■.■■■,.> \ III on ihe grounds thai sm.h need noi reach ,1111 tiling 
other 1 hail subordinalc entities, such as celestial intelligences m' suiils. \\ hile Scotus's formal 
argument itsell is brief and standard - from an empirically given ellecl it is necessary to 
conclude to a first effu ienl muse upon pain ol inliniie regress in causes — it is ci insider. ihl\ 
expanded in response to two fundamental objections. 

The first is that the argumeiil begs the question in assuming lhal an infinite regress of 
causes is impossible. In response, Scotus does not immediately give arguments against an 
inliniie regress, bin first defines the precise causal relations concerned in such arguments. 
A I' issue, sni'S Scotus, is not simple a series of essential as opposed to accidental causes, for 
1 hese law be inliniie The I a I her is an essential eause ol 1 he smi, and I he grand ial her ot the 
father, but these could extend to infinity, as both Aristotle and AVICENNA held. Rather, the 
relevant Series is the hierarchy ol essentially ordered causes that must be simultaneous!; 
present to result in a given eflecl, lor no one admits thai these can be inliniie. Such essen- 
tially ordered causes have three features. The first is that the posterior cause depends upon 
the prior for the veri exercise of its causal power From this it follows, secondly, that the 
prior cause must be ol a nature anil order different than the posterior, tor no cause depends 
upon another ot the same nature lor its eilicacv Kinalb. all essentially ntdefed causes must 
he simultaneously present to produce m> effect, tor otherwise some causal nature necessary 
for the effect "on kl he missing. (Thus the series of individual a gen Is, such as past gene ra- 
tions ol parents, are not essentially ordered causes " nil respect to a given offspring, lor thev 
are not simuhanei 'itsk. required lor its production.) 

Having so stipulated the causal relations at issue, Scotus gives scleral brief arguments 
against infinite regress based on Aristotle's Mei-tp/iystiS II and Aviceiina's Mciiipliysiis \ III. 
A n interesting exception is the final argument, which aims to establish only that a lirst el fi- 
cieiit cause is possible. Scotus argues that since efficient causality lines not in itself itnpl'-. 
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imjii.iki.liun, ii is possible lor il to exist wirliiiut imps' rfection. But if there is ;in infinite 
regress in efficient causes, then ill would he dependent on sonic prim 1 cause, and efficiency 
could never be found without imperfection, contrary to assumption. Therefore, a first 
l- f Ii l it- 11 1 cause ill ills.' sense defined must lis- possible. Scotus "ill exploit I his sccmingi'. 
weaker result to construct a strict, necessary proof in response to the second objection. 

The second objection is thai the ;i rg anient licks the requisite necessity of strict clemon- 
sti';ition because it begins from the contingent premiss that some effect exists. Scotus 
responds that ills- arg time ill can be recast " nil moshil premisses to meet the requirement of 
necs-ssitv. in this wav, the argument would begin Irom the possibilitv of an effect and con- 
eltisle to the possibility of a cause. The actual existence of a first efficient cause can then he 
sleshies-si i ii 1111 lis possibility .A s esiablishsd in the hist argument agninsl in intiiiite regress, 
j first el lis lent ciuise is at least possible. I ill I if such i first cause is possible, it must ;!t tit ally 
exist. The reason is that if it sloes not exist, it could only lie possible if some other cause 
could bring it into existence. But a first efficient cause can depend on no prior cause, sillier 
for its existence or its ability to cause. Accordingly, if such a first cause does no] actually 
exist, it would be impossible for il to exist, contrary to "hat has been demonstrated. There- 
fore, a first efficient cause exists. Alternatively, Scotus savs, the same conclusion can be 
reached by the other Iraslitional arguments recorded against an infinite regress, but they 
would begin from contingent albeit evident premisses. 

'1 he critical second step of the proof is lo sho'.v that the prim an nanus- demonstrated in 
the first part is asluallv infinite bv means of each of its properties as a first efficient cause, 
an ultimate end, and a most perfect being. Once again, the arguments from efficiency are 
the most developed. Scotus criliealh considers two such standard proofs, one based on the 
in si el Ik is- nt cause as I he origin oi motion (i.e., as prims- mover), an si the oilier as the origin 
of being (i.e., as creator). The former argument, derived from Aristotle's Physiis VIII, is 
that the first mover is infinite in power because it eternally moves the world. Keen apart 
from its false assumption that ills "odd is eternal, Scotus savs that the argument does not 
ho hi as its si a n sis. 1 1 does not lollov. thai a cause is infinite in power simple bemuse il pro- 
duces a finite el feci or succession of such effects — in this case the rota I ions of the heavens 
— over an infinite duration. Scotus, however, thinks that the Aristotelian argument- can be 
salvaged if' Il is revised to show that the prime mover must simultaneously possess the 
loialitv of power required to pro, luce all ol its effects realizable over :W\ infinite time. This 
follows from its nature as a first cause, for if it does noi already possess the po" e-r to produce 
some effect, it cannot derive it from anything el si-. Thus, since the first mover must possess 
at once the power to produce all of iis effects, which are infinite in number, it is infinite in 
power. In file second siandiiil argument, the first efficient cause is seen to be infinite in 
power because the ''distance" between non-being and being traversed in the acl ol creation 
c'.r ill lii In is infinite. Scotus rejects this reasoning oul right, arguing thai con trail ie lories have 
no intermedials- and consequently no intervening ''distance." 

Given the weaknesses of the standard arguments for the infinity of the first cause 
considered as mover and creator, Scotus constructs his own from exemplar cius.ihn, thai 
is, from the first efficient cause considered as :\\-\ intelligent agent. This requires the lengl h\ 
proof of three preliminary results: that the first cause has an intellect and will, that its intcl- 
Is-cl ual a i ul vol u mar 1 , lets ate identical to its essence, an si thai ii I, now s all that can be known 
both si isi in el Iv and in act. From this Scotus argues thai si rise the divine intellect l.no" s dis- 
tinctly and in act all that can be known, it knows these things all at once, for an inlelk-cl 
knows successively only if it moscs from confused to distinct or from potential lo actual 
kilo's ledge. But the things that can be known are infinite. Therefore, since the intellect 
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of the first efficient cause knows an infinity of things actually and a 



Formal distinction 

'I he ^uu-ralk realisl oriental iuii <>\ ihirlcciith-i uimrv philosophy npk alh sa'.v l In uml tor 
some class i>l intermediate ilisli ml inn that uas nut merely "rational," or the work of reason 
alone, bin Il-^s than I'ullv real, to provide an objective basis tor uur discrete concepts of one 
and ills 1 same ill in;.: Km' instance, Aquinas held that our different concepts arose nut merely 
iVum tin- min, I hnl had "a foundation in the tiling" I /iiin/iiiiiinliiii! n: ■'■■:), "hcrcas Henry of 
(.i hull .Him iited ;in "mi i- ill in rial" distinction (,/;.<,',7. : ,■;'.■■» iiitinii'iHiilts), according !i> " hich iiiir 
concepts nr '"intuitions" actually distinct in the mind exist as potentially distinct in the 
1 hnii:'. In line " nil sneli realism, Scotus recognized a "formal distinction" he I "ten what lie 
variously called realities 0v:< /.■■.<.(,'[ s), entities {.:i:l: !,/!■:*), nr formalities {/iinimlilates) within 
one and the same thin" (.'V.f) corresponding to our different concepts ol il. Scotus's lormal 
distinction, or more accurately (nrmal non-identity, is not real in the full sense, since 
formally distinct unities cannot exist apart Inn nnh as rcalh. idenlical 'vithin llie same 
indi\ iJnal. It is, however, more real than the corresponding distinctions of Aquinas and 
1 lenrv, liccause it is funnel in a thing (r.r fit;!.: in) prior to the action of anv intellect what- 
ever, human or divine IJroadlv speaking, then. Scums defines a lormal Jislinciion as thai 
In 'Id in;; 1'civi ceil rcalh. idem k.il 1 i.e., inseparable) uil I lies in I he same thing '■>. I lose dclini- 
linns (i.e., concepts) are such that one is not included in the other, or, if their simphut'. 
preclude 1 ; strict definition, then "hat slands for the definition of one is different Irom thai 
of the other. 

Scotus gives the formal distinction '.vide application in both then I op and philosophy. In 
theology, Scotus argues that the personal properties of the Trinity are each formally dis- 
l incl f rem the di\ ine essence and that the divine attributes (e.g., goodness, wisdom, etc. ) are 
formal I v distinct i rum each oilier In phi ksopln., Scotus holds that genera and their specific 
dill ere in es, spei les ami then nidi 1 , idinl ilii iuuiecs, the soul and its powers, being and its 
iranscuiduilal altributcs, and certain kinds of relations and their foundations, are in each 
case lormallv distinct. Scotus defends the controversial applicalion of the formal distinc- 
tion to God h\ arguing that il does not of itself entail real composition. The lormallv dls- 
l incl divine all rib ii les, for instance, ate ivallv identical not because thev ex is I as pans urn led 
in a composite bill liccause thev are all infinite. In creatures, on the other hand, lormallv 
distinct unities, such as genera and differences, are tvallv identical because thei onlv cxisl 
in some third thing (i.e., a species or individual) united as act (difference) and potencv 

The above depiction of Scoius's lormal distinction is dial found in his Oxford works. In 
his Parisian com men ran' on the Siiit-.-n ■:■:>, hrnvm er, he recasts the distinction in connection 
with its application tu the persons of the Trinilv. There Scums dc fines the formal distinc- 
tion as a type of "qualified" i>r diminished distinction i,/:s!ii;:iii> <-\ia',iitii: ijuid) that is com- 
patible null an "unqualified" ni absolute identity, a terminology absent from his parallel 
Oxford discussion. This revision has been interpreted to mean that Scotus no longer sa'.v 
the formal distinction as requiring extra-mental entities or formalities. Keen if this 
inlcrprclation is accurate, it is unclear h hclhcr Scotus abandoned his commitment to real 
iormalil ies in all applications ol the formal distinction, or just In the special case of the 
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Sentus's must I aim i lis phi I' ■■-■.■[ i ]) 1 1.- .1 1 .ipplk .u ji in ni i lit 1 formal disiiiKlinn '.'.as in I Ik- prnhk-tn 
iif uni\ ersals, where Ik- argued that a spuilk nam re had lis iiv. n mt in aiul muli apart in mi 
I'lu- factor that rendered it individual. Scotus's realism on this score was extensively 
criticized I" William ni Oekham, whose noininallsl program strongly denied anv formal 
d 1st inn inn 'vit lii n .in individual that would impute some extra-mental rialirv l(> a unii ersal. 
Although Scotus and Oekham an- tvpkallv seen as the chief opponents in the realism- 
iv 'in i nil I ism debate ill 1 1n- liiuiiniith ccnlui 1 ., Sentus's stance on uni versa Is was tar IVuin i In- 
most i-xirain ii] l In- period, h'.in (kkham himself ranked Soiiik' position as last in its 
degree of realism, anil lor this reason appears to have paid it 

SiiiltK takes up thi.- pi'iilik-m nl univii'sals as pan <<l a 
'.ipk- nl itiilii id li alien. This h.ul hie. 'iin- ,i hi;; hi'-, i L ■..- -. eh-pul a 
condemnations (>( 1277, which tended tn undermine the si 
matter individuated by asserting that Gnd could multiply 
and create individuals within a species nl immaterial form (i.i 
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indard Aristotelian view that 
of a form without matter 
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ment i if individuatiiin bctravs ill is background as h 
status nl univii'sals but under the Inpic nl angels i 
tn reject al length rive standard opinions on the ca 
cally orchestrates to culminate in his own view. 

The first and fur Scntus must problematic opin 
luirsiness or humanitv, is nf itself singular, sn that 
required. This view is based mi the Aristotelian 
in an absolute sense as singular outside the mind but only 
the mind. Since what belongs to a thing absolutely does 
singular. On this view, ilien, no additional cause of singular 
those factors that produce the nature into actual 
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realized as universal and then some intervening cause rende 

further cause — the intellect — is needed to account for its universality. 

'I hi- piiniipal Iiu rd i n nl Scums'-, in tiii- disi.ussii mi ...| imlii id nation is io establish against 
this view ihal a spi-cilic nature taken in itself is not singular but common. For this hi has 
two main arguments, both of which reveal his realism. The first maintains thai making a 
nalure indnklti.il nl ilsill is inconsistent with its roll- as tile proper object of tile intellect, 
according In " hich it is kno" n as unn ersal. The reason is that the proper object of a power 
musi reallv precede the act of that power as its cause. But on the above view, the nature of 
iisill is singular prior to anv act of the intellect. Therefore, for the intellect to lukIu stand 
tin nai mi as universal would he to grasp it under an aspect opposed to ihat which it has as 
object. In brief, if the nature taken absoluteh ami in itsell is singular, knowledge of it as 
s impossible. 

e of itself must have a unity that is real but less 
Scotus argues that this so-called "minor unity" 
umerous relations that are generally taken to be 
t mind-dependent but nonetheless cannot be based on 
lotli, there is no essential ordering of indo iduab in 
s real because it is a principle of pin sical change. 
t things are not contrarv insofar as thev an numerically one, for then there would be as 
is individuals. Similarly, if the only real unity were numerical, 
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then .ill diversity would siricllv speaking In- between individuals. This is clcarlv false, 
because Chen all things would be equally diverse, so that Socrates would differ no less from 
Plato than from this rock. Since these considerations show tlmt the specific nature must 
have a real unity less tlinii numerical, il cannot he of itself individual. 

Given the above arguments thai ;i nature ot irscli cannot lie singular, Scotus concludes 
that it must be of itself common. By this, however, Scotus does not mean that the nature of 
iisell is (he universal ;is found in (he mind. Rather. Scotus savs, the community ot I he nam re- 
taken in itself is to be understood as expressed bv Avieenna in his lamuin dutum that 
'"horse ness is nothing else Inn hi ir sen ess .dune; of iisell'", it is neither one nor mam, 11 ei I her 
universal nor singular." I 'Inn is, universalitv and parlieularirv lie outside the dehuition in 
which are expressed uiilv the essential const iluents of a nature. Scotus sees Hi is neutrality 
ot the nature in itselt to he required lor essential predication where an idenmv is asserted 
he twee n subject and predicate. I i hoiseiicss included universalitv as an essential constituent, 
then it could never be predicated of an individual horse, for nothing individual is a 
universal in the sense uf being predi cable of man v. 1 1 it included singularity, then horsciicss 
could inih he asserted uf one instaiite. Thus, Semis maintains dial, alihougb the speciiic 
nature is never realized except intentionally in the mind as a universal ui really outside the 
mind as a singular, taken ahsoluielv aiul in itselt il includes neither mode of being. It is this 
common nature so considered as absolute of, and prior to, either universalitv or singul.ii in. 
that is the object of the intellect, the mclaphvsical niirinn of essence, and the signilicalc of 
terms in essential predication. 

Since the nature in itself is neither singular nor universal, a cause of its singularity outsielc 
the mind must be located, just as the intellect is the cause of its universality in the mind. 
'1 here are four main candidates: negation (IK-nrv of t.i'hentl, existence (a common view), 
quantity (GILES OF ROME), and matter (standard interpretation of Aristotle). Henry had 
111. mil. mied that since lo he individual meant '"not divisible into lurlher instances" and "not 
identical wiili others," individuation results from a twofold negation. Scotus rejects this 
on the grounds that negation can never be \m ultimate cause or explanation, since if always 
presupposes something positive. Henry thus begs the question, for what is sought is 
preciselv that principle "herein something is made individual in the sense ol being indi- 
visible and non-identical with others. 

The second view, that existence individuates, is based on the axiom that act distinguishes. 
Since individuation is the ultimate distinction and existence the ultimate act, actual 
:c must be the principle ol individuation. In an interesting move, Scotus concedes that 
s the ultimate actuality, but denies that It is relevant to individuation. Extending 
the Avicennian distinction between essence and existence, Seoius argues that since actual 
existence is an accident in the broad sense of lying outside the entire framework of the 
categories — die Porpln rian tree in traditional terms - it is posterior to the descent of the 
categorv of substance into individual instances. In other words, it is inn the specific nature 
ill at is diieclh in po tenc to actual existence hut rather .111 individual ol thai species. \\ hat is 
sought then is the principle that causes a suhssaiKc lo hi- in,li\ idii.tl, not the principle that 
causes an individual substance to exist. 

In a similar line ol reasoning, Stoius rejects the categorical accident ol quanlitv as the 
principle ol individuation. I K re Scotus argues from the A ristotelian doctrines ill at accidents 
are really posterior to substance and that the primary sense oi substance is ihe individual 
It follows a loriiori that quanlitv is posterior to the individual substance and hence cannoi 
he the principle of individuation. In his .!/[ ,',7/Vnv.\'.« Scotus extends this argument more 
generally to the traditional lloethian vie" that individuation results from the conglomera- 
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1 it in t'i ill I .KviiU.iits. Final! 1 ., S.. hi ik denies lint matur i ;in in dr. iiliutc, Ann ", hat is it sell 
indeterminate mill imlisl incl cannoi lit a principle of distinction 

The general force uf these arguments is tli;it individuation must result from a principle 
in rr ins it in l In individual substance it si If 1 1 thus tannoi bo sin accident of anv kinil, "lie I her 
one of the other categories or actual existence, fur these sue posterior to the imlr. idu.ii 
substance. Nor can it be the intrinsic principles of matter, form, or even the resulting 
compos lit.-, insular as they are taken as natures, fur so taken they are common And hiiice 
prior to individual ion. Scot us concludes lli.it the principle ol i ml h id nation must hi- a furl her 
ililki cik i' in the substantial order added to the specific n.miiv This further dillircikc, 
which Scolns calls an '•individual difference," is related to the specific nature in a manner 
analogous to the wav in which the ultimate spec itit dill ere nee is related to its genus. Thus, 
just as i lie nil incite specific dii i civ me i elklers the spec ic-s ol -.vhich it is a part im apihle ol 
division inio lurlher species, so ihe iiidivii.lnal dititivnce renders the singular ahsohilel'. 
indo. isiblc Kitrihi-E, the specific dillereiic e is forma I Iv distincl Irom, and actual with res peel 
to, the- genus, because ill is is the least real distinction that can provide an objective basis fur 
such concepts. So too, the individual difference is actual with respect to the specific n.iluie 
and iorinalli disi in el from it. 'I he nicbviclu.il different e, ol c uusc, is in >i another specific 
d II fete Ik. e, lor it adds no further c|uiddiialive real it v (i.e., "what tie ss" or essence) bul r.ilher 
is the ultimate realitv of a e]tiidditv. Tradition has designated this individual difference the 

s', a term used sparinglv In Seutus himself. 

:otus holds that a specific nal uiv- taken absulutih and in itself is neither 
universal nor parlicular hut has its own minor unite and realitv prior to either condition. 
'I litis both the universalirv and singularity of a nature require explanation, not just its 
universality alone. On the one side, this means that Scot its sharph distinguishes the 
eommunitv that a nature has in itself from the univcrsalilv that results from the action of 
l he intellect. The universalitv conferred In the mind is a greater unite than a nal u re has in 
itself, fur It renders the self-same nature p red i cable of several instances. (Inly in this 
qualified sense is Scot us " illing to admit the Aristotelian m acini I ha I "the ml el lee l makes 
ihe universal." t )n the other side, it means that the Porphvrian descent ol substance bv wav 
of real division does not slop with a specific nature but extends down into the const ilut ion 
of the singular substance itsell w ith the addition of' a further, individuating difference. I n 
llns, Scoius broke "ith the (.ireck tradition that made the specific nalure the focus ol hting 
and intelligibility and the individual itself only mi incidental object of intill.-cl uai 
kiiii'i. Udge. Perhaps the most significant result of Scutus's doctrine of individuation is thai 
ii makes the individual ..-'■■..■ nidi', id nal es-eiil i.ili'-. iim-llie. ible, ,ii I ...-.-. si in pi in, i pie, although 
Scotus denied such know ledge is possible lor our intellect in the present state. 



Epistemology 

Like mi is l of his contemporaries, Scotus conformed to the general scholastic iiilc-rprelatiiui 
of Aristotle according to which all knowledge originates from the senses, and the agent 
iiilelleet, abstracting from the sense image, produces an ivlc'hg iMc sp. . us in -Ik possible 
inlellect that represents the object known. (The need lor a separate intelligible spci les, 
ho'.vevc-r, "as denied bv man', including I lentw of Uhiu'. .1 Ic.'l livi m .is ..-..n., md 
GODFREY" OF K>\'['AI\KS. I I )espite these general agreements m ilh his contemporaries, Seolus's 
cpisK-rnologv was marked bv several influential innovati mi, nu hiding a deusive rejection 
of the theory of db ine illumination and the introduction uf an in lei let I nal intuition 

.id 1 
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Rejection of illumination 

-\ lik 'U;jIi 1i.ii.-ii I research has slu>" n thai i hi.- scholastic cnmmitmcril tn I Ik ill core oi divine 
illumination, which accorded snme essential rule in the divine ideas in human cngniunn, 
ha J progiessk eh weakened bv the time of Scorns, his critique nil lull eliminated the doc- 
trine. As in mane other areas, Seolus's precise targe I " as I k-nrv off.; hent, who hail mounted 
nn elaborate defense ui illumiiijtiun in rht « alt ol Aquinas's red net urn nf it to n general 
influence present in the Aristotelian jjtenl intellect. As Senilis reports in detail, I lenrv 
argued gainst Aquinas that the Aristotelian apparatus nt alislraclmn is insuftiiii.nl to 
athlete inl.i" i . . ovlcdge ol irulh and needs to lie supplemented hi a special ilium iii,;- 
tinn Appealing In the accepted Arislniclian distinction between simple apprehension (i.e., 
concept uah/al lull I a i ul i. cm pi is 1 1 11 hi and division (i e , |UtlgnitnI), I kin ;. says that by the 
former we know '"that which is true" (vci'itu;). That is, in simple apprehension w conceive 
n real ill in g i hi is id i.- the mind. Fur ill is in spci i;il r Humiliation is needed, as there is no error 
in simpk- apprehension, mid abstraction suffices. Bui Co know a thing that is "true" or real 
is nul In know its ''irnlli" kvi', , '.i.O, fur truth is confiirmitv lu an e-xein plnr ur model, mid 
I'll is can ntilv he seen in n judgment in vol: mil' ;i comparison >[ mn thing tu another. As even 
Plato realized, I lenrv claims, n thing hns tun exemplars against whii h ii i:m Ik- compared 
or measured: a created exemplar, which is us [uini existing in the soul as the result of 
abstiaclinii, and mi uncreated exemplar, which is us form existing eternally j:-il .miualalik 
in the divine mind. Hut nu comparison ot a ihing to a created exemplar acquired ihruuph 
abstraction by the human mind will vie Id infallible knowledge uf truth. Fh si, the treated 
exemplar eaniiul be immutable, since the object from which it is abstracted is usell inn 

si a 11 1 |v changing Second, the intellci 1 Use 1 1 In which the created exemplar ex -i - i. ■■ 

(iii,.ii the mu inh i I m ul hoih ihc kneeing subject and objeel, I lenrv concludes thai no 
matter how much we universalize a sensible lurm bv abstraction, it can never be a basis tur 
ill'. 'lb I'le kni i '.v ledge ui irmh. SiiKe the dig ii Hi ui ,i I mm ii ii being demands such km ei ledge, 
snme nccess to the unc rented exemplar in I he divine mind is I here! ore relinked. ( I lenrv, like 
all illuminationists, goes in lengths tu explain how this docs not involve a di 
God in the present life.) In rough terms, I lenry wns attempting tu integrate Aligns 
illiiiiiiii.it ion m nil Aristotelian alistrncrion by having the former operate at the level of 
judgment and the latter at the level of conceptualization. 

As with Henry's other efforts at accommodation. Senilis saw this attempt as fraught with 
i net insistent y. According in Scot us, far from ensuring certitude, 1 I cure's tlu-nrv ol il lumi- 
nal inn ai to. ill v led to a deep and irremediable skepticism. 'I'll us, even gram in g I lenrv that 
the I hin £ itself from which the created exemplar is abstracted is eunslanth changing — a 
position Si i-tus regards as false and tantamount to the error of I leraclitus — no ami unit of 

iMiii .ilinii can give us certitude about it. On Henry's reasoning the apparent function 

■ i| illumination is to allow us to see the whulk mutable tiling itsell as immutable. In that 
case, illumiiialimi results in nu knowledge at all, fur then the thing would be apprehended 
cu nt rare to the w av it le.dk is Sim Hark, ii the human mind Use If is so mill able 1 hal il makes 
the c rented ex em plnr subject tu change, then i'nr the snme reason no illumination can prevent 
the mind from erring. Since illumination ilseli must somehow exist in the mind, it would 
be no less subject to change. Furthermore, according tu I lenrv, illumination is supposed to 
occur bv means of coupe ration between I he change able, created exemplar and the unchang- 
ing, uncreated exemplar, lint ii' there are two causes cooperating in I he production of knowl- 
edge, certitude can never be greater than the weaker of the two causes. Fur ex am pic, w hen 
one premiss is neccssarv and the other contingent, onlv a contingent conclusion can follow. 

362 
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For Scotus, then, unless the human cognitive apparatus and the object hit of their n;iniiv 

So Constituted ;1S to he capable of p I I nllli Mill' nil I Hide, Eli > ill I ci'Vcil 1 |i jll ...j i [lllill i n .11 ii i II cull Id 

rentier them such. Scotus was in fact following a caution issueil as early as BONAYENTURE 
— that if illumination is given too large a role and made the total cause of certitude, then 

skepticism results — but pushed ii Id exclude an 1 , i ■ ■. ■ ] ■, w ha (ever iur illuiiiiii.iti'.'ii in natural 
ccrtiludc. 

Having eliminated illumination as a (actor in tcrliuitlc, Senilis gives a positive account 
of how fully certain knowledge is possible without il. According- tu Scntus, we can have 
nit allihle 1. nowlcdgc ol 1 1 ) first principles and all things deduced from them, {!) induction 
from experience, and (,!) our own acts. Given these, Scotus goes on to argue for (4) the 

rehab i 111 1 , nl SeilSe I, lion ledge As I in' ( 1 ), Senilis .littles ill. II Selt-c 1 . ill ell I propositions are 
tliose in which I lie subjetl ami predicate terms arc so identic;) I I ha I it is evident that I he one 
nctcssarih includes die oilier. Therefore, when the inlellect grasps these terms and unites 
1 hem in ,i pr'.'pnsii ion, it I us infallible o.-i i itinle ili.it the proposition is 1 rue, i.e., thai the 
identity (or non-identity) of the subject and predicate asserted in the proposition "con- 
forms," as Scotus puts it, to the meaning of the subject and predicate terms. Against I Ienrv, 
llien. Scouts maintains that (he '"conformity" at issue in truth given throitgli judgment is 
that of a proposition to the meaning of its terms, not that of a created to the untreated 
exemplar. From this is guaranteed the certitude ol conclusions deduced from such 
propositions, for the certitude of a conclusion depends only upon the certitude of the 
principles and evidence of the valid argument ftirm Scotus himself raises the standard 
objection ill a I the certitude of self-evident propositions cannot lie assured because the mean- 
ings of the terms themselves ultimately uriginalc from the senses, ninth can be > eceived. 
He replies that the senses are not the cause but merely the occasion of the truth of these 
kinds of propositions, for such are not known lo be true from sensing thai the terms are 
united in lealitv, but solelv from the meaning of the linns themselves Thus, even if the 
senses were deceived as to whether this particular thing was black or while, once the con- 
cepts ol black and white are know n, 1 he inlellect knows with ceil llude that black is not white. 

(2) But of course noi all universal propositions are known to be true as either self-evident 
i ii ■ill their terms or as necessarilv deduced from them. Some are known from experience, 
which reveals regular connections bet" cell 1 lungs, such as thai a tvpe of herb cures a certain 
disease or that a certain positioning of the planets results in an eclipse. Thus Scotus 
m. mil. mis secontllv that we can have infallible knowledge ol "hat is rcgularlv observed he 
the senses. Kvc-n though we do not observe all cases of some occurrence, and even though 
we do not observe that it obtains in even single case, but only in most, we can have 
infallible knowledge that ii obtains universalis from the following principle: ''Whalc'cr 
occurs frcc|uentlv from a non-free cause (i.e., not from a will) is the natural effect of that 
cause." This principle itself is not known by extrapolation from sense experience, but is 
self-evident from its terms, for by definition a eai 
produce an effect conlrnrv to whai it is apt to prodiu 
write the standard understanding of Aristotle's c< 
according to which experience (cw.'/v.'n.f; ,:xpi'iit:uti< 
analysis reveals its cause. 

(3) Scotus argues that there is infallible certitude of o 
ing, sensing, etc., maintaining that we are as certain 
c-ssarv propositions. That such acts are contingent it 
them, for Scotus argues that even among contingent propositio 
are immediately evident, otherwise there would either be an infiniti 
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of such propositions ur ;i contingent proposition woukl follow froi 
of which arc impossible. 

(+) Finally, Scotus argues that the senses are reliable, so that external objects are as we 
perceive them to be. He does so by applying; the above principle that whatever occurs 
!ivi.]iii.-ml\ ii'inii ;i itun-ircc cause is the natural effect i>l that iJint '1 hus, where the senses 
jsivt in their perceptions ill an object an J where such repealed perceptions vicld tin- same 
I'es tills, we can cum hide trom litis principle I hat I hi- pcivcpt inn has ihe uhject .is its nam r.ti 
cause and hence the object is as il appears. II the Senses disagree, as "hen sight indicates 
that the stick in the water is broken, Scotus says that this error can be detected by other 
senses in cooperation with some proposition which is true from its terms (or one deduced 
from them'). In this case, the sense of touch together wiih the self-evident proposition, 
'"A hard object is not broken bv contact with a softer object," vields certain kiln" ledge thai 
the stick is not broken. In sum, Scntus replaces (he corrective function of illumination 
with self-evident propnsilioiis "hose certiuide is immune from the variability of sense 
knowledge. 

In tiii live cognition 

1 fospilc the iniporiance ut his rejection of illumination, Scot us 's most significant cpistcmu- 
li i;;ii. .il in novation w as the distinction between in mi I ive a nil absiraclive cognition. As defined 
bv S ci litis, intuitive Lugnilion is kiln" ledge of an objecl insofar as il is actual I v c\ isting and 
present to the in eel I eel. Ahslraclb e cognition is I, now ledge ni the object insular as il abstracts 
from actual existence m nonexistence. It is important to stress, first of all, that both 
inltiitive and abstractive cognition are acts of the intellect proper. Ihei do not differ in thai 
the senses grasp the particular bv intui'.o-i and tin intellect the universal bv abstraction, 
''abstractive" does not here refer to Aristotelian absli ji lion of the universal Rather, both 
types of cognition have as their object the essence or quiddity as opposed to the sensed 
particulai fhe difference is that in intuition, it is evident to the intellect that the objecl 
itself as existing and present is the can si of know ledge, whereas in abstract b e cognition the 
■i, i" .l>l. species goes surrogate for tin ;\ slui] ■ l>|c. t. Second, Scotus is specific thai 
s not here equated with "non disi ursive Si me abstractive know ledge can be 

Scotus argues that the intellect must be capable ot intuitive cognition on the grounds 

that a perfection tumid in .1 low er power must lie ton ml In a higher power ol the same npe 
But the particular senses have intuitive, sensible cognition ot the particular as present \iu-.\ 
existing, while the imagination kiu>"s ihe same object abstraclivefv bv means of the sen- 
sible spci. ies, w h if ii can remain in the absence of tile Sensible thing itself The same I" o to Id 
cognitive capacilv must, hv paritv, be found in the intellect. (I fospite this argument, it has 
lung been a matter ol dispute to what extent Scotus admitted inluilive cognition in the 
present life.) 

For Scotus, then, the intellect has a direct apprehension ol an intelligible object insofar 
as it is the attuall'. existing and present cause ol its mpiiii'-.e .Hi. The chief ]ih iluSupltK ,■[ 
use to which Scotus puts intuitive cognition is to supplv certitude tor contingent proposi- 
tions. For example, as just indicated, Scotus claims that bv means of intuitive Cognition we 
are as certain about our own acts as we are about necessarv, scll'-c\ idem propositions. After 
Scotus, the entire toiirteenl li-cenlti iw preoccupation with certitude was regularly cast in 
terms ot intuitive cognition, most famous h in I he question of " hether (.iod could cause an 
intuitive cognition of a nonexistent objecl. 
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Ethical theory 

'I Ik- Llt-ii 11 invi ii.ium- nl Sentus's ethical them 1 is llu *_- l- j t 1 1 ■ ii I role given in the will. Indeed, 

ii is lair In s;i> that 1 1 1 1- medieval <.■ hil i.-pt n >n ni llu- will culminated with Soil"'; and dial he 

drew 'Hit lll'iiy e\pliclll\ llllil .1 11 ' ■■ ' IK 1 ll.l'f ln-i i Hi. 1 its ! Ulld.lltlCill.l! 1 IK niisislciuics with tilt 

A nstoicliaii account nl moraliiv aiul net inn. 'I his is perhaps nnn here iiihiv evident ill an in 
Scoius's separation <>j morahh (mm cudaimnnism, but clear as well in his denials <>j ihe 
connection tii prudence and moral virtue ;md ol tin- ncccssin nl the natural law, at least as 
it comprised precepts goi crning relationships between created beings. 

Intellect ami trill 

I ;c;j inning with Aquinas, the medieval discussion of the will incused on its causal relation 
in I he inlellecl ami in particular en w lullur ii " as a Self-moving pciivri 1 , a concept w hullv 
inimical lo Arisinllc .A quinas allow ed 1 he n ill lube i scli-ntoi ti' in the quiliiied Sense that 
nnee it had been put in aet bv the intellecl as regards an i:n-.\, it could move ilsell to will llu 
means tn that end. Aquinas's lialanecd but mixed solution gave rise In a polarized debate- 
that persisted to Scotus. On the one side, Henry of Ghent rejected Aquinas's account as 
dclcrminisiie, irguing lli.il il the inlellecl i\nv peimiited In "mme"' the will in nnv sense 
ni causing its aet, I hen .ill freed mil m niild lie destiuied. Ruber, 1 lein \ s.iid thai 1 he appctihlc 
object in the intellect is merely a necessary condition for the will to move itself to act. At 
the uthcr extreme was Lindfrev ul Kontaincs, who upheld a strict and uniicrsal application 
of Aristotle's prohibition against sell-niniinn, denving any to the will. 

In his question on the prnhlem Scotus su reeved ihese opposed positions of the previous 
quirter-cctiturv. As anah / eel bv Senilis, ihe debate was over the efficient cause <>{ i olition. 
He interpreted Henry as holding that the will is the total efficient cause of its act and 
( i i ul fie i thai ihe nh j eel is the tni a I e.inse. Senilis atoned ill. 11 neither extreme posit inn could 
be correct, fir if the object is the total efficient cause of the act nf willing, then volition 
w nil Id nn I be wi thill the pnwer of the will. Our actions would accord ingle nnt be voluntatw. 
On the other side, if the will is the total cause, then the will would be in a continuous state 
of volition, for on this vie"- the will alone would be sufficient to cause its act. In response 
to the debate, Scotus claims to lake a middle way between the two extreme i iews, which 
either accord no eausalin to ihe will or none to the object, bv appealing- to his doctrine of 
partial causes. According to Smtus, boih the will and the object concui' as partial c 
of volition, so that together thev cooperate as a total efficient cause of willing. So 
thai there are three whys in which several causes can cooperate to form [he total cause of a 
single ei ieel Kir si, sei era I .. a uses of the same nature (.',.■ ,'.■■■■■ ) cm c incur in prnduec m el feci 
that thev would not if taken In isolation, such as several men pulling a ship. This is not 
relevant to ihe intellect ;\\\d will, since llu- re is mil -.u\ essetil ial but mill in aceiileiual order 
among causes of the same (Ypc. Secondlv, scleral agents concur when one depends upon a 
prior cause tor its power and efficacv. Again, this is not relevant, because the intellecl aiul 
ihe w ill 1.I0 not derive I heir causal eftieacv from each other. Finallv, several causes can concur 
lo pro, luce iin effect even [hough thei are diliefeiil in kind, is opposed in llu- first case, aiul 
ei en though neither driw s iis own alii I in. in cause (mm the other, as opposed in the second 
case. In this lliird relationship, both are required but one is related to the other as the more 
principal agent, as mile aiul female in rep rod tic lion. This applies lo the will :\nd inlellecl, 
since the w r ill requires ihe in lei Ieel tor its act, bin ihe will is ihe more principal agent, endow- 
ing volition with ils tree ami contingent character. 
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This carefully balanced view of the intellect and will cooperating in volition is that 

nt Scums'', carlv Oxford lectures on the S,:ii!t : ih\'s, the Lc'iluiii. When lecturing on the 
Stiitaid'i at Paris, however, Senilis appears to have developed some svmpathv lor the more 
vuluntarisiie position ol I leni v that the "ill is the total cause of its act, a position in fact 
shared h\ m.iiiv prumincnl Franciscans, lieeause Seutus did not complclc thai seetinn ol his 
ii!ii\:i!!<ii: npnf, the 'JrJiiniliii, that would have contained I his question on the will, the cxacl 
relation between the Li\hn-A and Parisian treatments on this point has perhaps been the 
most contested and confused single issue in all of Sentislie scholarship 

Will as the power for opposite.* 

Regardless ni ihe degree in ".Inch Siutus niji luu eiidni'scd the cuiucpl nl the "ill as a 
tola! cause of its act, it is clear that he did not regard the- will's relation in the intellect as 
1 lie lu 11 da mental is sin.- in ns lived' an Senilis would have admit led I he will In be free to a el 
against a praetn.ul judgment ni the intellect no matter how correct - a pninl unci|im oealK 
asserted in I he i nndemnal inns ni 1 27 ,■ — w h ether a causal role was assigned lu the inlelleel 
or not. Rather, the critical issue was not the ability of the will to choose the opposite ol whal 
1 he intellect diet a led lull I he manner in which I he "ill i I sell was capable of eliciting oppo- 
site acts. The standard view, contained in the question mi free choice in Peter I. milliard's 
.'■■'. e.\ .■'.'. .■;■, ma i nla i lied thai l hniee " is I ice uii I; wit h res peer lu suiiielhing in the future, mil 
in ihc pasi in 1 ihe pi'esenl. On I .milliard's account, "hat is In the present is alivadv deter- 
mined, nor is it in our power, when sonielhing aeluallv is, to make it lie or noi lie. This mav 
lie pnssilih- at some tu lure iiininnil, hut II is im puss ill le lor am thing noi to be while it is, or 
lo be something else while it is what it is. Even before Scotus another noted voluntarist, 
PETER OLIYI, had recognized that this was simply an application of Aristotle's dictum in the 
l\ .'■.■■/>'. i h.'. ■/■'■■,■; j that '"F.vti" ihing that is, when it is, necessarily is," to free choice, and thai n 

spelled dele] 111 lll.lt i"]l ioi' llle "ill. As Oli\ I argllcd. delel'lillg the capatin ni il'ee ell nice tu 

do otherwise to some future moment did noihing to preserve freedom, since "hen thai 
future mumeiil arrived and became the present, the will would lie as incapable of doing 
otherwise at that future moment as it was before. Thus, unless the "ill were capable "i doing 
otherwise at the verv moment at which it willed, it never would be so capable. 

Scotus, doubtless aware of Olivi's insight, gave II a more rigorous defense and system- 
atic development within l he available i I'anie'.vui'k ni modal pro pus it inns. Thus, according to 
Senilis, ihe re is a rvululd ireedum (/■■/■■,i ,'■.•< ) ni the will arising in mi its ability lur u]ipusiies. 
The first, which is evident, is the capacity to have opposite acts over rime. Scotus savs thai 
i I'eedum in ihis sense is nut a perfection, lor it is a leal u re of anv mutable sul'iect that It can 
have opposed stales sue tcssivclv. There is, lu>\\ ever, a second, less evident power fur u p pu- 
shes in the will wiihout succession I i.e., apart i rum change ul at rual stales nve-r lime I. Seutus 
argues for this less evident power for opposites wiihout succession as follows. Cunside-r a 
created "ill that exists nnlv lur an instant and in that inslan I has an act ni \\ illing. Nuw thai 
will cannot produce thai volition necessarily, for then the will would be a absolutely neces- 
sary cause, which is impossible. The reason is that the nature ol a cause is exhibited at no 
other time than al the moment when it acts. Thus, if a will existing at an instant causes 
neeessar'ilv, it would so cause at everv instant, which is contradictory to the notion ni a will. 
'1 here In re, since the "ill causes en riling en I Iv in I hat instant, there must be a pole tic v fur the 
opposite al that same instant, ami thus a potency lur opposites without succession. 

With Scotus, then, the will became an active power for opposites in the strong and 
in nn' alive sense thai, at the moment "hen it is aeluallv " illing, il retains the real eap;K itv 
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In "ill I ill opposite. S Colli s's g I." lit] 1 111 pnitll is ill J I II I lit' IV is III 111' till' II il Hull I if all essentia 1 1'. 

anil intrinsu alk contingent cause, then tin- accepted doctrine that nn essential cause niusl 
be simultaneous uitti its effect entails that, at the very moment the will effects a lolition, 
there must lie a possibility for its opposite. In this Scouts, anil Olivi before him, pushed 
voluntarism mil past the plane of previous discussion where freedom of the will was 
understood in linns ol the will's ability to act contrary to the intellect, anil examined the 
nil. bib nif basis lor a free act within the will itself! Mure broadlv, Soitus's new notion of 
will and attached conception of contingency has been recognized as constituting an impor- 
tant break with ancient conci-ptions of modal it v, whiili undersoil jd contingency In terms of 
l he ]"'ssibiliiv iiu 1 actual stales at diltcrcril times, rather than in terms of an actual slate \if\A 
1 he ]"'ssibililv lor its opposite at the same 1 1 file. 1 n advancing this new, so- calk- J s\ nchronie 
theorv of contingency, Scouts lias been seen as anlieiparing Leibniz's notion of pussiMc 
worlds. 



Will as a rational power 

One of the central texts in medieval discussions of the will was Metaphysics LX. 2 where Aris- 
totle distinguished between rational agents thai could produce contrary effects and non- 

ralit'iiai (i.e., natural) agents limited to a single effect. Thus, fire can produce onlv heat, bui 
a knowledge of medicine can produce both health and disease. The more inlclleiliialisl 
approach, such as found in Aquinas, took this to mean that the root cause of freedom Is 
to be found in the ahilin of the intellect to conceive oppusitcs. In a length v eonimenlarv on 
A ristoile's text, however, Scot us argued to the con (ran that, since the will is a pow er capable 
uf opposites, it is not only a rational power, but the only rational power. For Scoius, the 
primar 1 . and niusl lundamenlal ito isiuii ■. 'I all active p. ha ers is into the equivocates ol nam re 
and will. A natural agent is one that is of itsell determined to act. That is, a natural power 
will issue in a single act necessarih and to us greatest capacity unkss impeded. A voluntary 
or free power is not determined uf i I sell lu act, so that it mai issue in a cuntrarv act or in no 
act at all. liv 'not determined uf iisell ' Siotus reallv means that the "ill is self-determining 
1 is hidi-ii-mi iiiac* to act is nut ,t deled owing in an insuilk ieiu v "i puw er, so lhal it il-c] ti ires 
activation bv something else, bill a perfection that results from a super-sufficieiiev uf power 
lhal makes it capable of contran elfects. (..liven this primarv division of nature and will, 
Scouis places the intellect on the side of natural powers because it must necessarih assi-nl 
to what is true. Thus, un A ristoi k's dciinilion, the intellect is not si mill speak my rational. 
'1 he will consequent Iv became the onlv irulv rational puwet, i here "rational" is ^ ..nil asted 
with 'naturally iletermined." In a complete reversal of the iiUelleeinaliM Mil \ ' ivtutelian 
model in which appetite was seen to be raliunal by its relation to the intellect, Scotus 
concluded that the intellect was rational only in the qualified sense th.it it is i rip u red as a 
precondition for the action of the will. 



The two affections of the will 

The will, however, is not only an active power capable uf ailing in opposite wavs, but an 
affective puwi-r that Is an inclination to the good. 1 1 ere too, Scoius sou gilt to protect the will 
from anv natural determinism by deriving' that it could be defined solely as -.w\ intcllici ual 
appetite. According to Scut us, if the will wire simple, as Aquinas a nil others hail described 
it, an inclination consequent upon 1 he iiilelleciu.il appivhcnsiuii ul ihe guml, then i( would 
be nu more free than the sense appetite, for I he in lei led is no less a natural puw it than the 
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i'lDilHtli!;) a lid Llf l-L-etil 111 I III 1 justice {,i//iV!!d .■','«,' ,■,'.' ,(;■), Soit'US SL1VS tllilt ill CSV 111 11 SI he il IWofold 

inclination in the will if it is to be ;i free up petite. As interpreted bv Sum us, I lie former is 

lilt inclination in sell-fulfillment i haracteiisl k <<l natural desire In oilier words, il is (lie 
ill ( i.- 1 lei. Hid] lip pel ill." ill llle rational age lit t<i ils n".ll gin nt or I'M ppi 11 ess. Again, Scol US Sir-, s, 
if I lie "ill "ere untiling- else til an this, it con I J not be free. \\ lint is required tor freedom is 
1 he addition nt Lin affection lor the just, which is nut nn ineli nut ion lor the good of the agent 
but tur i he soud in itselt. 1 1 serves to moderate the otherwise unrest mined nil J nnturil drive 
of the rational agent low aid its own self-fulfillme-nl present in the ,i/'/iv!!n iummodi by inclin- 
ing the iv ill to love the supreme good, (.iod, tur his men sake or other lesser goods for their 
own worth. Scouts calls llie allcciioii tor the jusl llie "innate freedom of the "ill" because 
il e-nnhles the "ill to trnnseeiid llie deter ill i il ism of natural nppetile to self- perl eel ion, '.vliieh, 
in llie rnfionnl agent, is no less a natural appetile tor being intellectual. In denving that the 
will con si rued as n rational desisv lur happiness is a i ree appel ite, S coins is general I v inter- 
preted as having inkeii llie significant step ol separating mora lit v from end aim on ism. 

I irltie and natural law 

Such a strong volunlnrism was not without its ramifications for Greek ethical thcorv, aiul 
Scotus did not hesitate to draw them out. Two in particular are notable, hirst, Seolus 

rejected in principle the connection of prudence lo moral virtue, a kev element of 
Aristotelian ethics. Scotus's basic argument was that since prudence can be generated 
without moral virtue, thev are not necessarilv connected. According to Seolus, when the 
in I el lee 1 issues a cor reel moral command, the will is free not to elicit :\n\ act a I all. Since no 
moral virtue is generated unless the will acts, prudence can be generated in the intellect 
through dictates of right reason without necessarilv producing' the corresponding moral 
virtue in the will. Seolus's position follows Irom two \ oluntarisl posit inns, both eonirarv to 
Aristotle: that the moral virtues reside in the will, not the sensitive appetite, and that the 
will need not follow even a completelv correct moral judgment of the intellect. Il should he- 
stressed that Scotus was here concerned onlv to establish that prudence did not necessarily 
require mural virtue, even if they were ordinarilv connected, as a direct cnnsee|uence of the 
will's freed i im " illi respect to the Intel lee I. lint I his point ni priiu iplc ".as significant ami 
be von, I ei en " hat I Ic ill v of <.i hen I, " ho required a connection of the virtues a I some lei el, 
would admit in his voluntarism. 

A more far-reaching result was Scotus's position that the natural law, at least as it gov- 
ei ned ill or ill obligations io created beings. Is not no essarv Hpei ilk all v, Scotus held thai 1 lu- 
ll i id v o[ natural or moral law as revealed In the I )ccalogue is contingent as regards the seen ml 
table. In this Scotus was in explicit disagreement with Aquinas, who held that both tables 
were immutable, so that when, lor instance, (.iod commanded Abraham to kill Isaac-, there 
was no genuine selling aside ol the filth commandment. Scotus, to the contrarv, held thai 
God could dispense with the second table so that the same act under the same circumstances 
that was forbidden under the I K'calogue could be made permissible bv God. Their dis- 
agreement was not over the meaning of natural law, tor both defined it as first principles of 
practical reason or die tales deduced necessarilv I ruin them. I'hev ditlered on wh.n I ell under 
l In- definition. For Scoius, onlv those precepts concerning God are such because onh God 
is necessarily good. All creatures are good contingently, so that no moral precept concern- 
ing them is necessary. Thus, Seolus limits natural law in the strict sense defined above to 
onlv those precepts concerning God in llie first table. Tile second table is p. hi oi I he nam rai 
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law only in an extended sense of be in i: hi;.:hh .i^nviiMo with, hut not a necessary consc- 

ej lit lit iif, (Ik- J i i- -it Libit. U llim^itch, SenKis's mum il inn '-v. is in pmiei.! ilii ine ".ill ;i;;,iin-:i 
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John Gerson 
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John Gerson (b. 1363; d. 1429) was born at Gerson- les-Barbery and studied philosophy and 
theology at the College of Navarre. A student of PIERRE D'AILLY, he received his theology 
doctorate in 1394. Almost immediately after, he became Chancellor of the University of 

Puns. \\ hilt tli. nice llur, he reached a point in 1400 where lis threatened tu resign and sent 
a remarkable letter tu ills' futility ;it Navarre complaining that the overwhccning pride uf 
llii'uld^i.ins anil tin- academic publics hi' was forced tu endure hail become intolerable tu 
lum .ii i<i l li.il hi- fun lil nu longer in ill; i' the mural torn promises that thi-v rct|uirnl. A s a result, 
lis 1 was able tu institute a series of reforms thai involved students reading less ul Hunk I uf 
tils- Sentences of PETER LOMBARD and instead stress the later books that focus on moral and 
church is '.iks. I 1 1- also proposed eliminating J ispuu-s .t sophistical questions. A t I hi- Co until 
of Constance (1414—171, Girson plavcd a major rule and his vims on the nature ot papal 
authority were central to the deliberations His work On Ecclesiastical Paver was written 
shortly afterwards 

Gerson is best known for his adherence tu conciliarism, the view that in ecclesiastical 
millers the pope is not the Incus of power. Instead, lit- believed thai a representative assem- 
ble of the Church, a general council, pussi-ssis supruui authority. He also extended this 
tu n elusion tu see u I ar sucielv. I It argued I hat ik-spiti their d if limit origins, iln ( .linreli and 
secular society share a fommon structural feature. Thus, " hile the ( .hurch is of divine origin 
and secular sueit-tv has a pui'eh human origin, nont-tlu-less tlm art- both '"per feet" sue ie ties 
and in both t lit- ultimate source' nf authuritv uvir members resides in some representative 
a ssi i n hi v. .A s a result, a ruk-r e annul be greater 1 hail 1 hi intumuiiilv uver which hi t-\t-rt'ises 
authuritv. liuth iht- pope an si a prime are merelv ministers entrusted " ith the care uf their 
respect b e societies. A ttunlingl v, neither hnlds a right uver their subjects. Indeed, the nut tun 
of a ''subjective right," that is, one that at tributes to tlie pusst-ssur uf some tiling the freedom 
to do with it as she wills, is one to which Gerson appeals when he claims thai neither pope 
nor prince has a right over any subject. 

In On Mystical Tkculiijiy, Gerson set forth a criticism nf the scholastic approach to 
l liming \, cuniras ling il '.villi tradil ioiial mvsi iiil iheulogv Ss holasiii ism relies. In thought, 
on the outward vestiges ul God's actions aiisl this latt k-asls to an imphasis un the use uf 
reason at the expense of afi'citiviiv. The ultimate issue al stake is the why we think about 
(.iud: schulastics think of God as ''truth" while nu slital then log mis cling In Goil as "good. " 
Indeed, Gerson goes so far as to suggest that it is only through the affective side that we 
can come tu experience Gotl in some manner above nature. The fatimus analog v he uses 
is that just as fire causes water to boil over, so too love allows the mind to ascend to 
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knowledge ir oiukl not roach alone. Finallv, the superiority ul' the affective path i 

nhviuns lieiiinse II k L)v;(il.ilile lo .1 n '"r , m-, nut just tile supli Ktu.oted thvilo- i.nt. 
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John ofjandun (b. 1285/9; d. 1328) was born in Reims, in the Champagne region. We know 

Se viral J i I'm IK' i Lit IS 111 Ills lite and ■_ 111 extrapolate others from tin lit. \\ I." klli J iv, fin 1 e\. 1111 pie, 

that Ik was teaching in Paris in 1310 as a master in the arts faculty. That puts his birth at 
sumetimc in (hi- UiSiis, though il is impossihL- in hi pivcise about tin war. In I 3 I 3 In. was 
pan til [lit i ![■] filial fa 1.11 In at tin- niwlv 1 united College ui X a' anv A i Paris, I and un devil- 
oped a close acquaintance with MARSILIUS OF PADUA who was rector at the university from late 
1312 through _\I arch 1313. \\ hilt it is unliLh thai land u n had a large influence on the argu- 
ment i>t M arsilius's "■iif I,, apparcntlv he was eunsii.lv red b\ Pope Jnhn XXII to be as dangei- 
ons as Marsiliiis. In 1326, Marsilius was exposed as the author of Tlw flf/m/ii w/'/'erfiv, and 
both Jandun and Marsilius fled to the court of Ludwig of Bavaria. On September 6, 1326, 
Pupe luliii XXII issued lliv first ol i scries <>i eundemn.it inns com em nig Marsilius and 
Jandun, culminating on October 23, 1327, when both were i\c<)inmunieated as heretics. 
M .:ii i". !iiU.-. la ml tin act umpanied 1 . udwig lu I tab. and was present when 1 .ud" ig was crow lied 
1 ]d]\ K' 'iii:iii Km peti i r at Ruine on M ;n 1 , I 32N 1 . S hurtle alter hiing ii.uiuil I lishop of Fir rat a 
in May 1328 by Ludwig, Jandun died late in the summer, atTodi. 

Jandun is one of the most im pur I an I thinkei s in the Latin Al erroisl tradition and played 
a kev rule in the transmission tu latei thinkers in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of 
that important thread ol inidinal philosophu a I speculation. I n fact, a I read v In tin second 
cjiiartir ol tin fourteenth icnlun his niitinjrs were being read and discussed in Bologna. 
'I he "Teat number of iii.iiiiim ripts and, later, printed editions, are evidence of his influence 
on the development of I rahan Aristotelians up in Galileo's time. 

Jandun 1 ? writing's cm er a wide spier rum ol Arisiotelian i hough I .uid ineliu.lv sets ol ques- 
tions on the P/iysiti-, Dr d inn: ,i, Mi'liiplivsiis, Piiriii an! uni /:■.', and the /)c t ,t.:/u. In addition, 
lie composed special works on particular topics such as the notion of the agent sense, tin 
pr I ik I pie o] individuation, and the priori n ol' universal knowledge to panittilar kiiuw ledge 
His first writing can he dated to around 1310 and treated the issue of the "agent sense," an 
issue that continued to be debated into the late sixteenth century and in which his treat- 
ment of the issue was a standard view to be discussed. 

Despite his indebtedness to AYERROES, whom he calls the "most perfect and subtlest" of 
philosophers alter Aristotle, lie is nut afraid to laki original positions. Recent scholarship 
and careful readings of his texts show that he Irnpimtlv made subtle th.iiiges in his ih' night 
from work to work and was not afraid to follow a position to its lugieal conclusion. At the 
same time, he was perlcetlv willing to admit that he was unable to conn to a settled opinion 
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a topic. I Is 1 was well informed nt debates in llicologit. ,il enx h-s, and engaged in discus- 
is anil polemics with theologians ;il Paris. A I though Jandun wrote on many topics within 
urnl philosopliv and metaphvsics, nianv of liis most original and notable views revolve 
nnd questions of human cognition These psychological views were l<> luive the strongest 
uence on Inter thinker'. 



Faith and philosophy 

landun is due '>l [lie must notable proponents "I tile view that philosopliv and llieologv 
proceed in different wavs unci that the conclusions appropriate In philosopliv might, iiiiif 
i ri-i.]Lieinl\ Jo, contradict I he teachings oi thcologv. I f is crucial lo note that nowhere dues 
landun stale thai ihe conclusions of philosophy :m.l tin- ituiIis .if theology constitute two 
separate and eon tradic tore Sets of [ruths. I listen. . h • p s 'lull n scs from a inctlmdnlogK ,il 
standpoint that gives prim;iev of place in philosoplm.il argumentation to sensory experi- 
ence, in contrast to a supernatural method thai appeals In principles beyond what is sen- 
silile as is appropriale in then log v. I le repeated! ■■ . ■ vii .ists the i ■ idence of the senses to the 
authority of tlie saints, to what is handed down in Sailed Scnpture, and to faith Indeed, 
Jandun suggests that much harm is done by theologians nlm misuse the methods of 
]>ii ili 'Sophv ^it hi m l a proper understanding of n.:iui .il plnlosnplii and, in his work Tl^<\t<i.u■ 
in: the Praises of Paris, he points out that incessant theological disputation weakens the 
sincere confession of the articles ol faith. In short, Jandun proposes lh.it the best way to 
dciciiii the t.ulh is noi hv producing arguments ill at are weak, sophist" il, or based on whal 
is not sensible, but rather to lay out the truths of faith and assent lo them with reverence. 
I le remarks in passing that this revere n( assent is made easier when one has listened to the 

truths of faith from eh i kill .1 

The sincerity of J. in dun's professions of faith is a matter of some dispute. Certainly, he 
has keen seen In manv as a kind of prototype of the I ree ill inker, hut that is almost Certain I v 
an anachronistic perspective. Instead, il is much more likclv thai he means "hat he says: 
the methods ni the theologian and I he methods oi the philusnphci are vcrv different and 
lollovv lug a philosi .pineal inelhoil and interpreting I lie lex Is ol Arislolle is a unique tvpe of 
e\etvise that is not intrinsicalh destructive ol'tailli. Included among the manv claims that 
he 1 hinks i.;\n he known onlv In I'ailh and not hv the ev idence of the senses, are the 1111111111- 
talilv of the indii I1k1.1l human soul, the resurrection of the bodv, the intinitv of the power 
of Clod, the creation of the world by God, the fact thai accidents remain in the sacramenl 
of the altar, and thai Ciod knows objects other than himself 



The issue of the "agent sense" 

Jandun is perhaps most famous for his defense of the need to postulate an agent sense 

power to explain ho\i si.-ns.il ion takes place. ( >n one standard Aristou- in ..I account 

of sensation, I lie s ens i hie object produces a likeness ol' if self (called a s. nsihi. 'p. 1 es) that 
snlisec|tieiil!v- is received in the sense power. The reception of the sensible spci les in the 
sense power is thus viewed as sufficient to account for the act of sensing j.iujiiu, though, 
argues that the reception ol the species is insuf licient lor the production of sensation hecau Sc- 
ene species would lack the nohilitv to cause an act in the soul or its powers and so he con- 
cludes thai the species is merelv the immediate :;:::pt:i:' principle ol sensation. I lowever, 
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lid principle Call be both imilledi.llclv receptive .Hid lift i VI'. <.JHlSCC[llenllv, theft [HUM he 

uiim immediate active principle of sensation mill lh.il is what lu- kails the agenl sense 'I'liis 
agent sense is n separate piraor nf tin' sensitive soul and acts onlv after the receptive power 
has received a species. It is nolablc that landun does not view the agent sense as compro- 
mising the esse n ti ill passivity oi tile process of seiisalioii and sees liimsell milking nioiv plau- 
sible the Aristotelian .issi.il inn th;il Sensation is ii passive operation. The Lev t.iet that lie 
points to in order to save the passiviiv of sense is lh.il llie aetion nt the agent sense is itself 
received in the passive Sense power and thus ultimately the passive sense power is respon- 
sible for sensing. 



The controversy over intelligible species 

jatulun provides an interesting ackoiint of llie production ol intelligible spe 
■villi his A\ iiroistie tendencies. I L- is njium it ted to making a sharp disl i net ion between the 
inlellect on llie one hind and llie propcrh human inlernal sense powers on the other hand 
Intelligible species are those mental representations through which llie intellect knows 
objects in the world, and he argues that the internal senses are the primary cause of their 
production. These internal senses plav the crucial role of mediaiing belweeii our discrete 
external sensorv experience and our inlelleelual cognition, and Jandun follows Averroes in 
deliiical lug four such powers: common sense, imagination, sense ineiiiorv, and the cogita- 
tive power. The basic idea is that imagination preserves the content of prior external sen- 
salions, which have been unified bv the common sense, while llie cogitative power is aware 
of the non-Sensed species. The standard example ol a non-sensed species is the awareness 
of danger that the sheep has when seeing a wolf. He reserves to memory the role of 
preserving these sorts of non-sensed species. In addition to the cogitative power's role 
of knowing non-sensed species, it is also the internal sense power that knows the sensed 
species. Because it knows boili the sensed and the non-sensed species, its activity is most 
important for our intellectual know ledge and landun holds that its acts of knowing arc dis- 
positive for the production of the act of the potential intellect when it knows. 

One of the most striking claims he makes in his Questions mi the De anima concerns the 
rcl a lion be i w ecu phantasm, agent in l diet t, and potential intellect 1 1 e argues thai the agenl 
in l el lei. l is no I productive of the intelligible species, but only of the act of ill in king anil he 
argues l hat llie abstractive power of the agent intellect is nothing more ill an its causing the 
polcnlial intellect's act of knowledge. '1 he consequence of this view is that the phantasm 
produced bv the cogiiativc power's act of awareness is so lei v responsible for I lie generation 
of an imm.ilciial and universal intelligible species In olhcr words, he kompleteh rejects 
views that Sec the function of llie agent intellect as consisting in abstracting :W\ inkihcil'k 
species from a phantasm existing In the internal sense power. The agenl inlcilcil meivl'. 
renders the inltlhg itilr spci ies actually knowablt so that llie potential intellect can know the 
quiddities ol things Unfortunately, he provides no account of how if is that the cogitative 
power piod m es an intclli. ible species. Alter all, the scnsiiive so til a ni! the inlellect ice soul 
are two distinct [otitis, the former a form of the body, the latter wholly immaterial. It is 
uiule.u how an iiniiialeii.il universal species can simple arise from the material phantasm 
representing a singular ob|cct. While Jandun's view leaves an explanatory gap of some 
significance in hi* account of cognition, his willingness to criticize various authoritative 
positions on the question is evidence of his independent mind and his willingness to 
follow where his argument takes him. 
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The agent intellect and human happiness 

Jandun hold* thai tilt agent intellect and I Ik potential intellect art; essential pari* of ilie 
intellective wiiil, although he does nor think thai ihcy are two subsiancc* He argue* that 
tin intellective soul is ilstll a single separate substance united to the human body and 
m>l multiplied numerically according 1o the number of human* being* who e*i*l I Ins 
intellective *oul, a *cparalc torm distinct from the sensilivc suul, operate* within the 
human body and it* operation is analogous to the way that a sailor operate* within hi* ship 
Jandun recognizes that this account ot the relation of the intellective soul calls into ques- 
tion the unity of the human person, but believes thai it is inspired bv Averrocs's thought, 
has too manv positive points in its favor to discard, and is congruent with the leaching of 
Aristotle. 

When the potent till intellect is informed bv an intelligible species, it is properly described 
as the "intellect in habit." I lowever, it is also the ttnrt ot the pot en tin I Intellect to know con- 
clusions that are based on seli-evidenl propositions. If we include these conclusions along 
'■villi lis intelligible species, 'vc can then propcrh call I he potential inlelleel the "speculative 
intellect." Once the speculative intellect has arisen in this way, the agent intellect unites to 
the potential intellect as its true form. This union in turn provides the potential intellecl 
with the resources it needs to ascend to a knowledge ot all the other separate substances 
including, ultimate!', God, the most perl eel of all substances. 'I'll is knowledge is not just a 
series ol propositions that we can predicate ot God, but is .m intuitive I, now ledge ol God's 
essence, a "slate ol attainment''" thai provides us with the greatest delight and h.ippmess 
available to humans. However, he also sees a political dimension to this wisdom since he 
suggests that either a ruler or an adviser to the ruler ought to have this kind of intuitive 
knoii ledge in order to promote the w ell-being ol the communin. < )! course, since this work 
ot the potential inlelleel is an action ol a lorm separate Irom (he sensitive soul and is not 
uuicjuc in aui human being, this intuitive know ledge of separate substances and God only 
equivocally belongs to the individual human. 
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John of Paris (d. 1306), also known as John Quidort, was a Parisian Dominican theologian 

Jiii.l philosopher, lie hi 1 , been Ji-si rilicd as "1 lit most versatile and must disliiuliv c tiiiure 
of the old Parisian Thomist school at the end of the thirteenth century" (Grabmann 1922, 
p. .) |. Julia's in ilv pi- ii Jim '['hum ism seems to have siii'him] around 1 Itil— I, 'v hen In- Vilnius I 
certain! v " rote the Ciii/\ , .:!hi/iii!i "Cii\tt" (1441 ), one of the I )ominican works ol tin.- period 
which defend the teachings of THOMAS AQUINAS from the criticism of William de la Mare's 
C'int-ittinrtiii. Sometime between 1292 and 1296, John lectured on the Stmlt'iiit-s of PETER 
LOMBARD at Paris; student notes (reports) of tliese lectures survive, and the lectures on books 
I and II ban been eriticallv edited (1961 — V). Severn I points of John's thought in his 
Sc'iilciii'i'i commentary were provocative enough In elicit condemnation (tor tunher litera- 
lurc and mure on dnlini!, see Friedman, forthcoming). John became master ol tlu-oloi!\ ;il 
Paris in 131)4; his magisterial tea eh in;; on the Kucha list was eon J em tied, and lie die J ».\ liile 
an appeal was in process. 

John wrote a large variety of works throughout his career (for a lull list of his works, 
m.i nil scripts, editions, and translations sec kacppiii, 1 '-'70- '-'.', 2, pp. .i 1 7-24). \\ i ill out cjtics- 
vitiii, John's mosl lamous philosophical work is his treatise on political theorv of 1302, <Jn 
Royal and Papal Power (pec ibid.,p 522, n. 2578). In this work, John follows a middle course 
between those who claimed I hit the Church was barred all temporal pu" i-r and possessions 
and those who claimed I hat the ( diuivh had an in lie re nl superiority to the state even in tem- 
poral ailairs. John inslead supports a dualism ot Church and state: they do not relate as 
superior and inferior, but each is supreme in its own field of endeavor, the Church in spir- 
itual mailers, the state in temporal John follows A ristotle in holding that it is human nature 
to form societies and slates; ihus, the stale has an intrinsic value as a guardian ol the people's 
■v ili-biinii', Us value is bv no means derived from or subordinate to the Church. I lespile this 
dual ism, John holds that the Church can possess temporal lionds ami pu" er, but as a con- 
cession or gift from the state; the state, on the other hand, has a spiritual role to play, since 
n good of the people (including salvation). 
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John of Mirecourt 

MAURICIO BEUCHOT 



John of Mirecourt (fl. ca. 13+5, also known as monaihiu : ulbits, the white monk) taught at the 

( .islciviaii College of St. licrnard in Paris (a renowned center for nominalism at the time) 
achieving most lame around 13+5. I le "rots 1 tin- Pnna/'niii; and a two-version comitteiilai '■. 
on tlie four books of the Sentences of PETER LOMBARD, on which lie lectured between 133+ 
and 1336. Mirecourt was attacked, by Johannes Normanus, a Benedictine also known as 
ii!ni!:!iliii< lager ( ms black monk). In 13+'), sixty- three of tin- propositions from MirccouiTs 
Lecture on the Sentences were singled out as suspicious. Mirecourt composed a l)cc/iii\il:n 
e\pl. uning the meaning of his propositions on the Sentences and defending himscll ol 
1 lie chaises. However, RoIhti ol Bard is - a Florentine friend of Petrarch and university 
chancellor at the time — condemned between forty and fiftv of the propositions in 13+7 in 
an action supported bv the [acullv of theology. Mirecourt wrote a second apology without 
success. Alter his condemnation, nothing fin ther is known about liini. 

PETER OF CANDIA places Mirecourt among the followers of WILLIAM OF OCKHAM {fiiH, 
in:<!it!tiics Oclciiii;:) an J "nominalists" in this sense of the term. Like his contemporar. 
NICHOLAS OF AUTRECOURT, Mirecourt underwent an "intellectual crisis" of sorts and 
embraced -.iu extreme version ol nominalism leading to phenomenalism. M ire court accepted 1 
the view that metaphvsics can achieve onlv probabilii \ , lie thought that the propositions of 
metaphysics arc indemonstrable without the aid of revelation. 



Principles of knowledge 

There are two kinds of certain or indubiiable knowledge, nameh, knowledge of the first 
principle, which is the principle of non-contradiction, and secondly, the immediate 
intuition of one's existence. In retards to the later, MirccouiTs position is close to that of 
AUitI.i.STINK, for whom the act of doubting' one's existence, in and of itself, demonstrates to 
the doubter his or her own existence. 

In regard to knowledge ol the [list principle, Mirecourt asserts (as did Autrecourt) that 
the principle of non-contradiction and the analytic judgments reducible to it are the most 
indubitable ol .ill tilings known, It is impossible, Mirctourl asserts, not to see the evidence 
of the first principle. Mirecourt calls this evidence "special" evidence. Anv pruieiplcs 
ikiliicibli.- f]"[it tlie iirsi principle share the special evidence proper to this principle. The 
principle of i.ausalilv, however, is nol analvtic and therefore it is not known with special 
ei idence. 
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Analytic know ledge el' tin first principle has the highest de-give of ei id c nee in its support, 
followed liv knowledge hv experience, in 1 svnthctic knowledge. Al irccourl disl inguishcs 
between internal and external (or empirical) svnihclic know ledge. Inlc-rnal knowledge is 
i'i ['■it- pcrsi in knowledge til' niii's existence. I'll is knowledge is ci ii.li.-m in I hi.' sense indicated, 
namclv, that doubting one's own existence entails a contradiction. The evidence through 
which we know thf existence of everything cIsl- is derived from the evidence which sup- 
ports this first-person knowledge On the other hand, knowledge based on experience of 
external things (external nr em pi rim I know ledge) is neither evident nor indubitable. Fxter- 
n.tl things are known intuitively and immediately, that is, wiihout the mediation of the 
specks or represent am e beings (e.g subjeetive ami objeem e iilols such as those posited lv, 
1'h'l'KR AURIOL, among others). However, the evidence through which we know external things 
is not lug kal Inn in e re I v pb\ si ml M k ecu tin calls this e'. ideiice ''nil lira I. " N anna I evidence 
cliiinii aics fear of error, provided one assumes (.iod's general or ordinarv power (that is, 
excluding miracles, which belong to God's absolute power). The external, or empirical 
l.iin'-'.. ledge i run co unci ts its v ith the ».\ urkl lac Ls the guarantee that .malvlk know kdge inid 
kiln'*, leilge u[ one's existence possess. Some spirit, even Clod himself, could alwavs come 
disguised as an evil genius and give us the illusion that there are external things when in 
fact there are none. On this point, M irecourt anticipates I K'scartes's concerns. 

As we have seen, A I irecourt distinguishes between two sorts of evidence, namely, special 
and natural. The first makes us ass en I without : acillalion, tree of anv presupposition, con- 
j eel lire, or opinion. This ass en I excludes faith, w hich implies an a el of the will. A sseni based 
on spec ial c. idenee cannot lead us into lake hood. .A sseiit based in n.il ura I e\ id e nee, in con- 
trast, can alwavs lead us into falsehood owing to the possibility of some miracle A It 1 1 ■ ■ ■ i ;.-. 1 1 
natural evidence makes us assent without 'acillalion, it is weaker than special evidence 
because il can result in falsehood not only if one assumes (.iod's general inlluence or ordi- 
nary power but also the possibility of miracles, " hich belong in (.iod's absolute power. 



Degrees of knowledge 

A created intellectual being can understand with special evidence analytic propositions or 
laululogks (the truth of which is evident from the meaning of the terms), because such 
propusitiuns share the special or logical evidence dial belongs to the first principle. F.xam- 
ples of these propositions are: 'If God is, God is", Tf man is, animal is'. All propositions 
logically deducibk from the lirsl principle (or from oilier ci kknt propositions) are also sup- 
ported hv special evidence. 1 1 is ei idem that, if P and '7 J implies V' are evident, <J is equal Iv 
c\ idem. The principle ol causality is nui ivdm. ible to the principle ul contradiction and fur 
this reason knowledge ol this principle is " taker than kiiuw ledge of the first principle. 

A created intellectual being can also understand with special evidence that something 
exists and that he exists. It he did not exist, he could not even doubt and, since he doubts, 
he exists. Furthermore, he has special evidence dial he understands, knows, deduces, and 
so on. However, In these easts the special evidence is limiied because a man can onlv know 
with special evidence his own existence. Know ledge ul things such as ill. 11 whiteness exists, 
thai a man exists, and that two or more things exist, lacks special evidence, since it is 
not self-evident that there is a contradiction when something thai seems to be so is not so. 
Likewise, propositions asserting future contingents lack special evidence. 

Empirical propositions only have ihituia! or physical evidence. These propositions 
describe with cei'taintv what appears to be the case and cannot happen otherwise- exeepl 
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through a miracle Must ol tin- condemnations ngninsi Mirecourt uin- prompted hv this 
excessive ii se - in ( )i_k.h;im ist fashion - of ills' p'lti-nli-.i Dii iihuh.ihi, that is, of the notion of 
(.i oil's willing and smni! hat capricious intervention. M irecourl exalts the absolute onmipu- 
tenceof Go J, a point on which he is close to Octham anil THOMAS BRADWARD1NE. However, 
In i-Mi-iuls I ills \ it iv fan her: asserting, tor instance, that (jod could mal.f it so ihal the world 
that exists has never existed. Although Mirecourt grants that we know by faith this not to 
lit' so, reason fuiilJ never prove ir. Everything in ills' phvsical and moral ivilms depends in 
the entirely free will of God. No being or law surpasses (.i oil's will and omnipotence. Every- 
thing occurs because Liod "ills it, it occurs in the manner in which C.iod wills il, and God 
ft in Id annihilate c vc-n thing. Nonetheless, tailh l caches us ihal lit will noi mini hi lute every- 
thing and we must accept "hat faith tells us. 

A created intellectual being tnn know wirh ih/!i/i\// evidence ihal w likeness exists, that a 
mm exists, that an ox exists, and inanv oilier things. A ml he tnn know w iih i:,it:i: ,;/ evidence 
ill at l he iv a iv I rill lis tor which there is no evidence. For instance, in mgel i in tiii i". r h r- ar.h 
evidence that Clod is three and that men know this onlv through liilli An ingel knows thai 
a propositi! in that is not evident for somebody, who knows it hv faith, is true. (In the basis 
of our experience, we have knowledge of those beings external to us: man exists; white and 
black exist; some causes produce some effects; and so on. But through a miracle, God could 
make us see objects not present, accidents without substance, and so on. 



Intermediaries of knowledge and modes of knowing 

Mirecourt also discusses r.ur sji/viy' h'hii: (the subjective being or psychological fact of 
know ing ) and l.s.s ,■ n!-/<:.!r:i{ii; (ils object!: t being or discernible con lent) and uses ( 'c I, ham's 
razor to simplify the account of epistcmic entities, such as the inlelligihle species and sub- 
jective and objective beings M irecourl contends that il mi iMY cI'Ii'i'Iivhm must be known by 
means of an inlermediarv, this i n termed i an, in turn, must be known through another inter- 
medin 1 , and so on ad iiilinilum. II lit, because an in termed inn can be neil her substnice nor 
accident, it has to be a fictitious being (,.>.>. /i:!tni-:), which is to say, pure fiction. 

Aside from knowing through ihe understanding, Miivcourt says that humans can know 
with their will. Here he picks up an unusual idea from ADAM OF WODEHAM, though without 
ill. tending it ton dec isivelv. M iiecourl do.s iii n dein ihal know ledge precedes will, r it her, he 
t is willed encompasses what is known and can even produce it. 



Physics: atomism 

Regarding phvsics or natural philosophy, M irecourt explains the structure of the corporeal 
world by an appeal to atomism, as did Autrecourt. lie denies causality and holds thai 
aci i denial movements produce the combinations of atoms mid these combinations, in turn, 
produce the changes in things. M cc ballistic ph\ sics replaces A risiotclian, qualkati: e phvsics. 

Mirecourt also thought that it is possible tor there to be subsiances without iicidctits, 
and that these could be the only substances composing the universe. Nevertheless, he 
pointed out that we know bv lakh thai accidents are dillcri.nl from substances. 

In humans, the acts and faculties of the soul are not separable from the soul. The 
eternity of (he world, though unacceptable to faith, is probable to reason. There is no con- 
nection between probability and truth. 
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Existence and the properties of God 

The pninls In] 1 God's existence, even thoueh sirtJiiin.-] 1 than those in 

fully demonstrations. Mirecourt uses St. AUGUSTINE'S argument against skepticism (if I 

doubt, 1 exist) and a second argument based tin it in demonstrate the existence of God: If 
'.omclhing exists, it is either independent in dependent. It independent, then God exists, 
si nee in de penile nee is a eh a rail eristic <>l God. 1 1 dependent, then it depends ml somi'thini: 
else and, beeause there cannoi be an infinite succession ot dependent beings, there must be 
a belli;:' that is prior and independent, anil (his being is God. I low ever, this argument is mil 
conclusive or demonstrative because ihe impossibility of an intitule success inn <il bellies is 
mil sell-evident. All pronls fnr ihe existence nl Gud are based in experience and frir llns 
reason thci can unlv provide svnthetie m nalut'al ci id e nee, nut anah lie hi special evidence. 
M ircenuit ■■■■■ rule in Ins del rim thai, .iltlvueh (Ins doe', m it bmil ihe '■ alubi i 'il the proofs 
lor God's exislence, such proofs could not vicld absuliife certaintv stiven ihe piiiLipk- 
involved in them. 

Propositions opposed in ihe articles lit faith can be mure probable than these articles. 
Mirecourt distinguishes bel'.veen "hat is Hue and "hat is probable. An article <il lailh can 
be true for the believer while its negation can be mure prubablc [or ihe dialectician. 

With respect to God's knowledge of future contingents and his predetermination of 
bum, in acts, Mirccnuri slicks In the principle thai God <\ ills that even tiling that is be the 
way it is. Even what is contingent is sn, because Gnd makes 11 this 'vav anil <\ ills it this ivjv. 
hvcruhing depends absolutely on God's free and divine will, and this exalls his 



h\ 1T1 tiling ibal exisis is sn because Gml wills u, in the classical sense n[ having (.bid's 
consent or approval. Furthermore, everything that exists stems I mm (.bid's ellieaeious will, 
which acts as it wants exactlv because Gnd wills it thai wav. K.vcrvthing that occurs is pro- 
duced and sustained by God's will. In this manner, Mirecourt arrives at ROBERT HOLCOT'S 
view, thai Gml ef lieacinnsb "ills sin and even produces il in the sinner. It is nr.it thai God 
sins, but that he wills everything that is. Thus, when man sins, God wills even this Ulti- 
inalelv, with efficacious will God makes the sinner sin. Sin is the lack of rectitude in the 
sinful act. God eon lil supple ibis rectitude if he willed it. liul God does not provide it, a nil 
to this extent God allows sin. God can be said lobe the cause of sin, lor his perm is sb en ess 
amounts to his volition. By consenting, that is, by not preventing the sin in the sinner, 
God wills and in some sense causes the sinner. 

Mirecourt says that, even under a state of grace, there are temptations that can be over- 
come onlv ihrnugh a miracle. For instance, he savs that a man cannot resist having se\ual 
relations will] another man's wife unless a miracle intervenes. For this reason, such an acl 
ciii be ne idler adulien nor a sex ual sin. \l in is noi responsible for sins such as ibis, because 
ihe miracle required to avoid them does mil happen. 

Since a free causal action of a being on another being cannot be demonstrated, 
Miii-eoiirt adopted the determinism of Ilradwardine and, with it, embraced an extreme 
positivism in morals anil law. Good and evil are rooted in God's law, not in the nature of 
things. Furthermore, God is the author of all our acts, including the sinful acts, and this 
makes God the author of our sins. 
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In Ockhamist fashion, M irecourt also held that the prohibition u( hatred towards others 
is commanded bv God onh tt'injn n'nrily, and that God could have it that hatred, even 
innards himselt, did run lake away merit. In addition, he savs that a good intention can 
diminish sin even to the point of suppressing the ill circumstance tlnu would otherwise 
attach to Hit sinkil act, although a good 11 



appc.il s 1 



indebted to Brad" ardiiu-'s determinism, but at til 
moved bv a desire to analyze theological concepts in the most ahstrae 
e Ockhamist dialeeties in his work, and it is not always easy t< 

1: M irecourt' s assertions scandal i/cd the fa cult: of theology ol Pa 
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John Pecham 

GIRARD J. ETZKORN 



John Pet ham (b. ij. \1MK J. 1292), ;in English rYanciscnii philosopher .mil theologian, 
dclcndcr "I .Augusiinhn doctrines, was burn in Pntcham, ni.ii Brighton, Sussex. Ktlucalcd 
is ;i mulli nl lilt lit n uli i.- tun monastery ul Lewes, In. joined the Franciscans ill ( Ixford some- 
timc during the 1250s. He continued his education at Oxford and was sent to Paris in the 
1 2ol)s it. complete his i he i logical si tidies. 1 le bet .im i- regent masK r in ill'. 1 Fran else, in .. hair 
ul I he i logy at Paris in the spring term of I 270. Pec hum n-iiiiniil in England some lime after 
12:1 and ". lis appointed i hi- i-k'i vii th Francis, .in in be regent master <i| theology iii ( Klortl. 
I 1c held this pi is i linn until 1274, when he was elected the ninth minister provincial ul the 
Franciscans in England. In 1277, he was appointed ;is lecturer In the pnpnl curia until he 
■a .is named A i eh his li. .p u] ( .anicibiirv nil January 2 /, 1 2 ,'\ the ul liee he held until his tie nth 
on December 8, 1292. 

Pecham's philosnphiciil career represented n enneen trilled ef furl tu si el end the traditional 
views of AUGUSTINE and A\SEI.M (among cither theologians) againsl "hat was perceived as a 
growing tendency Innards heterodox A ristotclianism exemplified in such doctrines ns the 
eternity ni I he " or Id, a sin- le intellect iui nil lnim.ml-.mil, ,uid .1 d i\ In in ■■. Inch h;ul nu knn'A I- 
ctlgc nl indiviiliiiil beings. As a student in the late 12di)s Pecham "as tindutibtedlv presenl 
at the sermons of BONAYENTURE, who had alerted his listeners to the growing threat of 
unnrihudnx A ristnteliiin ism. 1 1 Pecham was nnl directly involved in cum piling the list uf 1.1 
errurs cundetniied in 1270 hv Sleplien 'I'empier, liishop ol Paris, he eertainlv would have 
ag recti that the condemned propositions " ere erroneous. Togclher with \\ illiam tie la Mare, 
Peehiim 'A .is uiie ol ihe lirsl Franciscans to oppose THi.iMAS AQUINAS, whose opinions were 
viewed as compromising Christian doetrine ami being iill Inn defcrentiiil In Aristntle initl 
AYERROES. This same tendency continued in the followers of Pecham, namely MATTHEW OF 
A u 1. 1. SPARTA, ROGER MARSTON, Bartholomew of Bologna, William of Falagar, and, later VITAL 
DUFOUH. 

Asa true follower of Ijonavcnttirc, Pet ham in his yy n lings shows n [iindamental allegiance 
in Augustine while aceomiiindating the philosophy of Aristotle "here possible. In the 
critically edited texts of the works that have survived, Pecham shows little interest in logic 
or nicliiphvsics. Mis writings, revenl it preoccu pillion with rile theory of knowledge, 'villi 
philosophical psychology, and with natural philosophy and science (see 1918; 1948; 1989). 
In his theory of knowledge. Pet h.iin supported dr iiie illumination with regitrd to first prin- 
ciples, chiming thin the human intellect needed the "eternitl reasons" with regard to the 
certitude of intelleelu.il and moral lirsl print i pks it 1 1 hough not with respect to their con- 
tents. 1 n con trust to A c] tunas. Pet h.im he hi ihnt I he human ins yy ell ns the angelic ind dii uie) 
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inli.-llii.-t li.ul i direct knowledge >j singulars. According In tin- Thomistic interpretation of 
flu- Aristotelian adage linn llii' senses know (lie singular and llie intellect flu- universal, the 
in ( i.- 1 In. i nm si ii I li-i.- 1 ml [he imagination whit h ii.-i. cives lis imigc i inn [he senses a nil then 
abstract flu universal from flu phantasm. In response, Pecham argues tlml ihe intellect 
abstracts either knowingly or unknowingly Il knu" inglv, then it had direct knowledge of 
the singular in the first place; il unknowingly, then how can it lie called intellectual knowl- 
edge ill all- In addition In i set of ilispnteil quest inns ml I he sun I ( 1 s| 1 .N I, Pet li-ini also wrote 
a (realise on the suul (194R). In the former, he dismisses traducianism which vtoukl have 
1 lie human soul come from either the ilivine substance, or the bodies of the parents, or 
develop to mi a sensitive suiil. Nm' "ere ill human souls ert-alcd ai [lie beginning o! lime, 
as ' Irigcii helil. Rather each anil every soul is created directlv bv <_iod mm\ infused into the 
botlv. Pcchaiii vigorously defends flu- immortality of flu- suul, claiming thai this can lie 
demon si rated hv scy en irref Utah le arguments. At the same time, lie is opposed to mull ipk 
souls in the human being. There is onlv one (inlelleetive) liunian soul, which, however, 
ei u apsulalt-s i lie vegetal ivc and seiisim e fun it inns as grades of a single intellectual ''form." 
jsly attacks as heretical rhe view of Averrocs, which denied that each human hail 
n rational soul. Such an opinion jeopardized immortality and rendered the 
indcrstand" impossible, as Aquinas had pointed out. 

The powers of the soul, I hough multiple, are nm ivilb distinct from one another or from 
the soul. The veiietalive grade of the In nil is distinguished into nulrilive, augment ally e, antl 
generative. The sensitive grade has motive and apprehensive powers, the latter being 
distinguished inin external (llie live senses') and internal powers comprising the '"common 
sense," the imagination, the aestim.il ive (determining what is friendly or hostile), and the 
memory. The inlelleelual soul like" ise has apprehensive and motive powers, the appi chcii- 
si\c being the agcnl intellect, llie "possible" inlellect, anil the intellectual memorv. The 
ill ion. il appel ite or w ill torn prises com up is,, ible and iraseible pow eis w he [eh 1 , it Seel, s the 
good and flees the liarnilul, po" t -rs which li shares with the sensitive grade. Freedom is not 
a se pa rale pov, er ol the "ill; nevertheless, the will is so five that il can withhold consent in 
the face of the dictates of the (practical) intellect. This virtual containment of the various 
powers in the one intellectual soul anticipates, it would seem, the formal distinction of JOHN 
DUNS SCOTUS. 

In the realm of iialiiril philosophy, Pet ham emerges is an opponent of Aquinas on several 
issues. In Aristotle's view every composite substance was made up of matter antl form. 
Aquinas hail held lli.il prime ma tier, as ilu- basis for subsi.uuial ..h.iiige, "..is pure poten- 
tiality Pecham held that (1989, Qiwdlibct IV, q. 1) it was essentially and really distinct, so 
that by his divine power (_iod could create prime matter distinct from any form whatever. 
Aquinas likewise held that there was hn l one substantial form in the human being (ibid., q. 
1?) uiiiiing the si nil to the hud\ Pecham responded \t nil his thiol ■■■ of multiple ;. i it Its, i e , 
vegetative and sensitive, which persisted as (substantial) components of the human com- 
posite. Thus the hodilv, vegetative and sensitive "firms" are not successively '"corrupted 
out" by the advent of the higher forms, as Aquinas would hate il, but llu-t remain as grades 
of the higher form. Pecham ra.iv have been the first to introduce the grades theory as a 
refinement oi '"m animism" or the pluralin of substantial forms. W Ink- his treatise on this 
subject is apparently Inst (I )uuie 1952, p. 280 n. 2), the salient points of his theory undoubt- 
edly survive in his faithful ilisciple ROGER MARSTON's Quadlibdt II, q. 22. Pecham likewise 
disagreed with Aquinas' s new on the eternity of the world. The latter held that Ue facto 
the world ".is i ualcd in tunc, but that there is nothing ilieolugiealh or philosophical I'-. 
repugnant to the world's being created from all eternity (1975; 1993; Bukowski 1979). 
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Pi'lluw iiiii- iii I In [outsteps n[ I loom iiit Hi's 1 , I'll.- Ii;i id belie' ed 
was lundamenlallv contradiclorv. 

Pecham was likewise interested in sciene-e. He wrote both a treatise on optics anil a 
Perspective! communis (1970) which later became a textbook on the subject. He is also the 
authui' til' a treatise tin the spheres, eleven sets of disputed quest inns |_!ll(i_! I, ;ind a tract on 
m\ sris'.d n umhers ( 1 l| K.i ). In iddil inn, he wrote mini (.-runs treatises mi Franciscan s pi r it u al- 
ii v ( Hr.uh ; 'I etlaeil I '■■' >.i j, iiK I ml in;.:' a li'.n.i on evangel lea I pm erf-. M in h ot l J ivb. mi's '\ oil: 
(Doucet 1933; Spettmann 1919) survives only in manuscripts, particularly his commentary 
on the Sentences of PETER LOMBARD, the last three books of which appear to have been lost. 
A e-omprehensive assessment mil si a" ail the critical edition of these works. 
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John Philoponus 

JAMES B. SOUTH 



I was a pupil of Ammo- 
uian, cither because he 
ecause he was professor 
the course of his career 
tsidc the mainstream of 
:he writings 



John Philoponus (b. ca. 490; J. ca. 57(1) was born in Alexandria 
nius at his school there. He was also known as John the Grai 

studied philuloyv before iiiuk-i'lLiLinu' Ills philosophical studies 

of philology. Philoponus was evidently born a Christian and o 

his writings show adherence to manv controversial views that at 

Aristotelian or Neoplalnnic ihnught. His writings c 

ni A nsn'ile, pli ilosopliii. ,d 1 1 e.itisi-s, .ir.nl the ■ ] ■ ?vi i i. .1. 1 worts ] n Several ol he 

he expounds the thought of Aristotle in a nil hi. i stiaightlorward way using a 

tonic framework. I lowever, in others he takes issue with Aristotle a 

themes in Neophilia it thought. M usi noinhlv, John rejects the et 

argues that matter itself is created. In his three treatises on the issi 

world, he accepts views that are not present in some of his other 

some of his works, he holds to the view that the hm 

explicitly rejects that view in the works on 

cxactlv iv hy this change of thought occurs. 

John's views in phvsics are striking, since he rejects Aristotle's account of projectile 
mot ion. Instead ol tin- A ristotelia.il vie" ih.il the ;iir behind a projectile is responsible lor its 
mot ion, John holds that a motive force tan lie impressed on a projectile. I It also rejects the 
A ristoklian notion '.'I a iiilh element suite sut h an element '.von Id he eternal. 1 1 is in II lien te 
in the Middle Ages was quite extensive. AY1CHNNA and AYKRROKS knew his writings and refer 
to him frequently. THOMAS AQUINAS possessed a translation of part of Philoponus's 
commeiilarv on the /.)■: .w-iUii. It was not until the Renaissance that manv ol his writings 
were I'eintrotkieed In the West and mam ol his ideas about phvsics "ere noled with hitui 
bv (.ialileo. 



Ncopla- 
i well as with important 
;rnitv of the world and 
ie of the eternity of the 
works. For example, in 
soul is pre-existent. However, he 
of the world, though it is unclear 
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John of Reading 

KIMBERLY GEORGEDES 



John of Reading (b. en. 1 2S5; il. 1 .546), an Knglish Franciscan theologian ;il ( >\ford, lectured 
on tin- Si'i:tci/ii:< as a bachelor prior to I Mi), and became the university's forrv-fillh ri.-ui.-iK 
ni.islii about 1 Mi)/ 1 . In 1.522 lit became master of theology ai i lit Kim nLisi.au iin, !■!</:■: in 
Avianon, where Ik also lib iscd John XX11 >n l henlugkal issues, lit apparcnlh ikin 
relumed to Kngland prior to his death at Avignon. His St : i/!i:iitei commentary was only 
pailialk rev istii before liis death, and survives complete in only one manuscript: Florence 
B. N. conv. soppr. D. IV 95. 

Reading was an early disciple of JOH>J DUNS SCOTUS at Oxford. He was also the first 
theologian to challenge WILLIAM OF OCKHAM'S and PETER AURIOL'S new epistemology. 
Reading lectured on the St : //!,:itti's at Oxford prior to Ockham, who cited him in his own 
lectures on the Sentences, That Ockham was in turn cited by Reading in the revision of his 
iTiimuiiurv ini.lii.atts that ht took into account the views of Ockham and other voungcr 
contemporaries as he became aware of them (Tachau 1988, pp. 166-7). 

Reading is essentially Stotistit in epistemology and maintains dial intuitive and abstrac- 
tly c o ignition art two distinct mi nits ol cognition. I k- argues thai intuitive cognition is not 
nci cssarih. e ansa IK. or temporal!* prior in nbsl ['active cognition I le opposes Senilis in ai giting 
that one need not posit an intellectual counterpart lo sensitive- intuiti: e cognition in ill is lite. 
1 Ic lollow s Semis, hn'.vti. ci, in del ending the necessity ul <r.:. ■, > ,■.;.■ a;. ;, : ,,\ ;\wd the spec ies 
derivetl from them in the senses a nil intellect. lit stcadlaslk ikl ended this against (), kham, 
arguing that Ockham fails to deiiinnslvale his claim about species and that llie intellect n.ii 
intuitive cognition posited bv < ickliam is su peril nous ('1 aclian 1 4 88, pp. 166—79). 

Rending appears to agree with Ockham on the possibility ol the intuition of a nonexis- 
tent, and argues thai this Lads lo skepticism because existential certitude is in no wav the 
basis for scienlitic knowledge. Both also agree on the tact that this is a supti natural possi- 
bility .til hi nigh Reading also allows [or il to In- a natural occurrence based on optical expe- 
rience (Tachau 1988, pp. 169-72). 

Despite the superficial agreements, there are some significant differences between 
Read in;,:' and i tcl, ham. hx pin ring Reading's work furl her will enhance our knowledge ol the 
relationship between Sexism and Ockhamism in the fourteenth century. 
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(1969), Super SetUmfias I, 4, 3, q. 3, in Gedeon Gal, "Quaestio Ioannis Je Reading Jc necessitate 
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John of Salisbury 

C. H. KNEEPKENS 



John of Salisbury (b. 1115/20; d. 1 
Salisbury, Wiltshire), and died at Chai 
studies at the Mont-Saint-G 
ablv at Chartrcs, where he studied undi 



is born in Old Sarum (near the present 
1136 John traveled to Paris to pursue his 
He stayed tor about twelve vears at Paris and prob- 
■ the most prnmincnl scholars of his time, among 
whom were thinkers such as PETER ABELARD, Alberic of Paris, Robert of Melun, William of 
Conches, Thierry of Chartrcs, GILBERT OF POITIERS, Robert Pullen, and PETER HELIAS. From 
1141 to 1148 he gave private instruction. John spent several vears of the period between 
1148 and 1162 in the service of the Archbishop of Canterbury. During 1163-70 he was in 
exile in France because uf the conflict in r.nglind hi.-fvi.-en .A ivhhishop I'hoiiias licckct, 
whose secretary he was, and King Henry II. lie stai ed at Reims in file abbey of St. Remi, 
where his friend, Peter uf Celle, was the abbot. Although he Imped to return to England, 
he remained lo\ a I t<i the archbishop a nil \\ as hik nl his important advisers. In I 170 he was 
back af Cantcrburv, where he staved until 1 176. .After the murder uf Iieeket, he staved in 
England at several I neat inns. ( )n Aug list IS uf 1 1 76 he was consecrated Bishop uf (Jiartivs. 
His works comprise the i.nlht ,','iw, the Pulu nil/-, as, the .\L:!-i/<i\:ii<ii', the Hithirii! / J <u:!i/<, -i/.-s, 
a collection of letters, and twi> short hag ingraphical works. 

John's works are marked by his acquaintance with the I lulv Scripture and ancient and 
earl\ ( jhrisl i.m authors, all In mull several of the ancient writings tn which he relets were unlv 
known to him through ihe medieval collections nf sayings known as HnriL-fui. Thev displav 
a thorough sense nf scholarship, a penile humanil \ and ike pi v mo led lee ling for modera- 
tion, and a mural engagement. Ahnve all he proved himself In he an independent I hinl.er In 
politics. Mis oldest work is the I'.nllnlhus -.■!.: i/ug ii:,i. 'i philnsuphfi an:, a didactic poem con- 
sisting of '-)lii elegiac elisticha. This was written between 1154 and 1162, and contrary to 
what used to be believed, it is now geiierallv accepted that it was conceivetl as an indepen- 
dent work. Although the meaning ol its title is not clear, this work is pi imarilv concerned 
with the nature of true wisdom and ideal philosophy which tor John should be runted 
in classical authors and the Bible. It discusses three main themes. The first is the cnnlempl 
for a superficial instruction and the importance ol a thorough education based on a solid 
program nf slinh in pursuit of true, i.e., Oirisiian, philosnphv and wisdom. This is in fact 
the central motil undcrlving the whole poem. 

The second section deals with ancient philosnphit.il schools (Stoicism, Epicureanism, 
1 lie Pel i pa tit ii. s, and A ea demies) and " hat John considered to be the leading philosophers 
of aiuiipiii 1 . (i.e.. Pi ihagotas, Socrates, Plato, .Aristotle, and Cicero) and their main doc- 
trines, paving especial attention to their epistemnlogieal, cnsmnlo^ical, and ethical views. 
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John's deep atiinin. wiih thi Chartrian Ncnplainnic tradiiinn is partieiilarlv fell in liis dis- 
cussion ni ] J 111 1 1 1, ll> IV 111 Jill lie ll;lil access I > It ] \ through 1 ll'.V Sulla I'S S 11 ill .IS | In- illii .m plil e 

translation of, and cnmmeiitarv mi, Pluto's Tiiiiiinis bv Cakidius, Macrobiu 
on the Dream of Scipio, AUGUSTINE, anil BOETHIUS. Aristotle is regarded as tl 

logician, for John was one of the first iwi-lftli-ei-nlurv thinkers who had the complete 
Qrgmion at his disposal. Nnnclhelcss, aiming ji.i u lmi philosophers Plato is given first place. 
John ends with the thesis that without faith reason will fail: he is only truly wise and a true 
philosopher who, guided bv the I lol\ Scriptures, lends an active Christian life. 

The third section of the work discusses true fnvoi- {»i:-t. ■'.■■;/ ), faith ( /■■,/..»), and good morals 
{bmi: i/:m is), and the negative cull sequences fur sneictv when the king, his court, I In j udgi-s, 
anil (lie ecclesiastical dignitaries (ul Canterburv) do not care about these three. The poi-m 
i- nils with a praise of the true wisdom and love that should be [he goal of the Christ i.in 
philosopher. 

The Policraticas slin Dc utigis itirialiiiin it vistigiis plii/iisiiplmiitn/ was completed in 
September 1 1 ?■'■', ami lliiiv has he en a lem_th\ debate about the mean 1 11 g ni 1 hi- title, w h ii h 
iiiav mean '"of man v forms of government" or "the book that masters mam ( philosuph ie.il ) 
authors." This is a prose work in eight books concerned with applied political anJ sniial 
pii il' ■S'.-pIr-., .mil ileih.aieil to I'lionus [icikct It oilers a svmhi-sis ol tin- ilisskal ir.ulitiim 
anil en n tempo rap. iileas mi social ph ilnsopln, and social cril iiism in a Christian setting. The 
question ni its relation In the so-called Instil 11! in 7 r,/,, //■'■■, nii-ntiuned In John as his source 
lor hooks live .unl six and allribuleil hi him to Phi larch, lias noi \ el i ompletclv bee 11 seiileil. 
In all probability, the Puh,i\iliiiis was the most influential of all his writings during the 
M iilille .A ges. John's aim in it is to show that the court of any Christian ruler, be il ecclesi- 
astical or secular, must be dominated h\ irtie philosoph: and wis J 0111 in order to create for 
evei'\ member ni the stale .1 good ,iml hap pi hie on e.ii 1 h as 1 preamble io eternal beatil tide 
His view of the state and society was liighh. iiilluenieil hi ( Jianriaii Ncnplatonism's gen- 
i-rallv accepted principle that ail imitates naluiv: llie macrocosm is ihe mode! lor the state, 
which, in turn, with constitutional law, belongs to the domain ul positive, and inn natural 
law, ami is, therefore, a human artifact. John saw the stale as an organism, a public cosmos, 
with the king or prince at its head, and he added a totirlli category to the traditional Pla- 
tonic view nf the state ami its three classes, natiu-lv, the peasants and craftsmen. Another 
im purl a 111 addition to the trad it in nal i iew is that, according to John, each social class had 
its own duties and rccch is the conditions to 1 ullill its task Irom tin- other classes A 1 1 1 1 ■. ■ u ■_ h 
as a twelfth-cenlurv thinker, John looked at society from one all-embracing Christian per- 
spective, he accepted a clear d is line lion between the sei ular and eci lesiastie.il dnmanis ami 
betw ecu the fi-spoiisibilii ies ol their lespeel h e dignitaries The king is ullimaieb. responsi- 
ble lor 1 lie I'n i;ii 111 in inn: in:-:, and so lie has the central anil main position in the state. It is his 
duty to preserve the phvsical and spiritual seeuritv ol his subjects, and while ruling them 
lie has to exercise moderation. The gnud king vnhnilarih submits to the King of kings, ami 
by doing this he becomes his representative on earth. The tyrant, however, displavs ihe 
behai mr nl Saian: his onlv mni lie is in ohiain ihe lirst mil best plai e tor himself. John w a ins 
pniKcs that the inhabitants ol the state h.n. c 1 he light, ei en the dutv, io prnieei tliemseh es 
against such a bad ruler. 

In composing the Pn/i- 1 -.tlnns, John made e\ tensive use of the me ill nil of ixunpla. Con- 
sequently, notwithstanding the fact that the work has a coherent, well-thought-out struc- 
ture at a deeper level, it makes, at first sight, a muddled impression, especiallv since these 
i-viinplcs have been derived from ' ariotis sources, such as I lolv Scripture and several ancienl 
and earlv (.Christian authurs. However, these examples are an integral part, together with 
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ill inn. i! argumcnlal inn, nt John's demonstrative sua teg \. '1 hi. v sire nut used iiu-rib as illus- 
iratiM 1 stories. T1k- persons mill events ptvsi nled arc stripped of tin temporal particitlari- 
tics surrounding them, and :iiv presented sis timeless models, which serve to create mill 
develop knowledge for the render. 

In most m iinu scripts, tin- Pu/i-. i\tl.\'us is preceded bv si pnrai called the l.iilkclkus minor. 
It consists ot'l 5.! elegiac disticha {306 lines), and is written in a style that is considered more 
refilled iinJ polished llimi lh.it "( the liiillh.liiiis ir.iiinr. This is generally accepted to be the 
prelate in the Pi/!:, nil/as, li till it is divided into two main parts. The first, covering lines 
1-1 nd, describes the journey in die chancellor, "ho is I he addressee nf (he Pulidiili, us, mid 
mi exchange " nh him; the set mid, winch ci insists i>l lines 1 57-31)4, starts with ;i Luuhiliu of 
( .aiilcrburv ;is ;i religious ct liter mid prays fur the return from France of Hcckcl, sichising 
him how to behsn e prudent! v si nil what kind of people he should avoid meeting. 

In October of the same vc-ar John published I he Mi liilny/inii, ;i defense of logic as a fun- 
dsimenuil pan ul am philosophy instruction. This work, divided into four hooks, shows 
John's I borough knowledge anil love of logic when this is understood broadlv. For hmi, the 
libii.il ails .lie lestiicted to the Irk' win, which obtain a central position in his educational 
program liook I has an introductorv cha racier and also deals w iih the role of gram mm 1 in 
the currii ilium John starts with what, in all probability, was usual during that period, 
namely, an atlaik m superficial and hastv instruction, i lis adversary' is ihe still elusive 
Coi inlk ins John ['■■.nls to the importance of the liberal sirts in general for si thorough ed il- 
ea I ■-. d m.i- - >■ the basic role of logic, la ken broidk .is the art oi speaking anil .n g uing 
well, in education Although grammar anil poetics arc artificial anil therefore not the same 
for .ill people, thci are considered to play a preparatory, but essential role in all sciinus 
instriu lion Their 1 1 spective tasks are discussed anil he emphasizes ilisit thee are nccessarv 
for correct speech, which, in turn, is indispensable for the good practice of philosophy and 
a virtuous life I Ins book contains the furious paragraph about the leaching method of 
BERNARD OF I1IARTRKS (Ilk 1, ch 24) 

Book 2 consists of a general introduction to logic understood in a strict sense (dialectica). 
I he importance of duleitic as j method is shown: it is the discipline that teaches lion to 
avoid unskilled argumentation Furthermore, its place among the sciences is elucidated 
Some central notions, such as the dialectical proposition, are discussed, and various posi- 
tions concerning univcrsals are presented, and their aulliors identified, in si section that is 
of paramount importance tor our know ledge of the development of logic in I he fir si pari ol 
1 he Iw ill ih ceil U in. I his discussion enables us to discern the main lines of the views on this 
topic at the time and to connect the names of particular thinkers to particular views: the 
'"vocalists," lor whom nni: ersals are dais ( Rosed linns), I lie '"sermocinales," lor whom ihev 
are j. i /:■■:«<■', > ( Abel. ml 1, si nil so on, i nt hilling several real is i positions (In an abbreviated lorm, 
the same material is found in the Policraticus.) 

Books 3 and chs. 1—23 of book 4 constitute a kind of aid to the study of the Organon, 
and test if \ to the tsiel ihsil John had the complete logical works of Aristotle at his disposal. 
Book 4, chs. 24—9 demonstrate how to teach, use, and interpret generally the works ol ihe 
* ) rg ano n, while ihe remaining chapters (3l) — 12 ) are taken up by a discussion of the nature 
of truth and reason. 

The Historitt Puniiji, ,i!:s describes a part of the ecclesiastical historv of western Europe 
from 1 14.S to 1152, when John was in close contact with the papal court. 1 1 has been pre- 
served in onlv one manuscript anil is incomplete. 1 1 ilea Is m.iinlv with I lie Second Crusade, 
sin el the eonl used polii ica I sil u alio ii ul h u rope as a result ol its disastrous ouk mile A hie ".is: h 
this work has a restricted scope and is not comprehensive, it presents often a fresh -.i^A 
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valuable insidu into contemporary events. F"or the trial of Gilbert of Poitiers in 11+8, 
for example, John appears to be our only objective source. 

John's Letters comprise 325 items, which fall into two parts. The first (1-135) covers the 

1 1- 1 1 1.- r s ».\ iil ttn dining (hi- time lull n '■>. as ,\ si-sii-tir 1 . .it I In- aivhiepisoipal cuiiii of riitohaLI 
at CantiTuurv, anil must iil i lit si- letters ueiv ivniien m tin- aidihishup's name. I'he oilier 
part is of iitmusl impoiTanct in iIk' IStcktt dossier, but contains also interesting anil even 
u nk] in 1 iiiliiini.iliuii ahuul oilier contemporary events. John's correspondence is a fine 
lesfimonv in John's us*.- ul biblical anil elassieal texts, liis mastcrv o( the Latin laminate, 
a ni.1 his i. I ear ;iiul elegant sp. L-, and n displays his ah i I Hi as a adviser in political at fails. 

John's hagiographital 'vriliniis art onlv ul' minor interest. I le composed a Life of St. 
. -i i.. v //: : in 1 1 »'.> in support of his l. anon i/ali' in, bin this is in 1 let nnlhiivd mine ilian -.u\ abbre- 
viation of the work by Eadmer. Shortly after Beckct's canonization in 11 73, John also wrote 
the short I 'it a et passio Sand: Thomas MaTtyris. 
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John Scotus Eriugena 

CARLOS STEEL AND D. W. HADLEY 



John the Scot (b. ca. 800, d. ca. 877), the "Irishman" (or Eriugena - "of Irish birth" - as 

In liki-il in call himself), is 1 1 in; uf ihiisf manv scholars who migrated from Ireland to the 
European ointment during lilt Carol ingian period. Ik- is tirsl mentioned in .1 Juuiiiu-iil 
around S50 concerning ills' predestination controversv, initiated hv [ lis' muni; Godcscak 
with his claim that all human beings arc ercrnallv predestined tu either eternal life or damna- 
tion. Hincmar, the powerful Archbishop uf Reims al the [11111, iisl.nl the scholar who 
'"iiskl i-il ;ii 1 hi 1 palace" i'l Charles ihc llald tu write a refutation nt lliis heretical doctrine 
The treatise that followed, De diriiht pi;i:'t'i : s!iih/liniit : , is not the usual theological contro- 
vi-rsial work with i|iiotaliuns hum trad it ion a] authorities, ral In r if attempts to slimy that I he 
doctrine of double predestination is ''nut acceptable in reason." Even the notion of "pre- 
destination" is mil', understandable when taken m a metaphorical sense, for we should nui 
all rib u re to Gud anv prc-knowlcdgc or pic-dcslinatioii because, these involve lempuralitv. 
Requested us a refutation nt ;i heresv, this work immedi 11 1> provoked indignation in the 
ecclesiastical milieu, it was even condemned, as people were \t and.ih/ed I" I hi 1 udeavor to 
answer a theological question using " principles ul dialccto a I reasoning," wherein "irue phi- 
lusnphv anil true religion lire identical." 

In Eriugena's opinion, all theological errors come "from ignorance of ihe liberal arts, 
which have hi.111 established In the divine Wisdom as lis companions ind him si. gators." 
'I he sliiilv ul the liberal nrls wns indeed in Carolingian 1 , 1 1 u re rhe loll nda lion ul all cduea- 
1 it 111, l"i He! Eriugena h imscll piuhiihh stilted his career as a I cachet ul the arts ill the pill ate. 
Ilowevt'r, ii was his intensive contact with the Greek lheoltigie.il tradition that opened his 
mind tu 1111 entirely different world than the mie he knew through Ins l.jtin authoiiiics 
(mainly AUGUSTINE). At the request of the king -John remained in royal favor throughout 
his e a reel 1 - he made 11 complete trans lilt ion of the works of 1 lionvsius the A rcopagiic (fol- 
lowed later by a commentary on PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS' The Celestial Hierarchy). This transla- 
tion, an extraordinary philological accomplishment, would serve for centuries as the 
si 11 n dii ul version of I lionvsian writings in the \\ est a nil the main channel for the spread of 
its Nciipliitoni, thcologv. h also had a profound impact on John himself: he was to become 
decph. influenced hv l.bonvsius' Ncuplalonic understanding of God and creation. 

Eriugena also translated two works of MAXIMUS CONFESSOR (d. 662), rhe first great com- 
ment alur on I lionvsius, a nil in important I real ise on hum 111 nature hv Givgorv uf N vssa, 
/.): 1 mil!: I Hi. Such close contact with these great Greek speculative minds libera let I Kiiugeii.i 
from a too literal interpretation of Christian doctrine and further compelled him to explore 
it more dee 11b I laving been nourished I rum the he si sources of both 1 he 1 .a tin and 1 he G reel: 
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l ladiliuns, Eriugena llicn began composing his own theo-philosoplilcal svmlu-sis, the 
l\ .'■.■■ ,"/■■ r.ti'uN. He also wrote a rhuughllul commentary un tin.- G us pel bv l Ik- in us I sjh-l ulatii c 
of all Apostolic writers, St. John. 

After 870, nothing' of historical certainty is known of Eriugena, although William 
iif Malmeshurv states that he relocated to England because of suspicions raised by his 
original work. 



Perip/iyseoti 

The Piriplij'iiiiu is undoubted!* hriugciia's masterpiece, lie labored on it for mam Years, 
making substantial additions and corrections to an earlier version, as « see I rum the man- 
uscript tradition. In the oldest manuscripts {Bamberg phil. 2/1 and Reims 875) of the ninth 
ccnturv, we tind manv corrections and adilitiuns in the text which are due tu two diltcrcnl 
Irish li.mi.ls. It is nu'i generally accepted that the first li.ind is Eriugciia's u'ln n riling, the 
second Ills secretin's. I'lmse corrections were inlcg rated into the later copies ol the text, 
while new additions were made by a later reader. The Greek title, Periphyseon (On natures), 
invented bv the author himsell, reminds lis ol the lung tradition ol treatises "(In nature" 
K-; inning as far back as the pre-Soeraties. Nature here stands lor the whole universe, 
encompassing both being and non-being, and in this " oil, hriugena examines its '"divisions," 
that is, its articulation into a manifold uf species Irom I he most general In the most partic- 
ular, and its '"unification" from the utmost manifuld to absolute simplicity The work is 
written in the litcran lonu ol a dialogue between Master and 1 bsciplc, wherein the latter 
plavs an acln c intellectual role. Noiabh, it is nut solch a speculative hul also j heaulil ul lit- 
eral! work. Nor is it simplv a speculative work of philosophical dialectic; it is also a work 
ul Christian hcrnicneulics, being an attempt to understand the meaning of the truth as 
revealed in Sacred Scripture. The pertinent text ol Scripture is Genesis 1—3, which gbes 
the account ol the creation ul the world, culminating in the creation of humanity in the 
image of God, the description ul paradise, and the narrative of the fall. The Pcr:phy<:^i! 
stands tn the I rail it ion ul the manv Patristic works commenting un the six dais ul creation 
(the '"hexaemerun"). Through his commentary upon the biblical text, Eriugena develops a 
cosmology, anthropology, and doctrine on the origin of evil. 

Already Plato (see / J /:./. ■./;."> 2'odt had identified division and collection as the two main 
procedures ul dialectics: "lu bring a ilispei scd pluralin under a single form . in divide 
inlu lorms lollo'.i ing the natural ariieulal i"ii " In the Xeuplalomc I i'.icI it ion (hese procedures 
are no longer understood as mereh logical, but as the htv movements ol reality in its pro- 
cession from the One to multiplicity and in its return into unity. I lence, dialectics is not just 
a human invention but rather the movement ol nature itsell in its division and umlicaliou, 
or, in Christian terms, its creation and redemption. Eriugena excellenlh lormulates 
iliv. Neoplalonie view, which underlies his whole system ol tlioiighl, in the prologue ul Ins 
translation of Max:imus's Ambigua: 

What is meant bv procession is the mu It i plication ul the 1 >i\ine (.loudness into all things that 
are, descending bom the highest lot he lowest, first through the general essence of all things, 
then through I he must universal genera, l hen I h rough the less universal ... to the most par- 
ticularized; and then l his same I >hiric ( loudness returns In gathering ilsell together fiom the 
i nil nit el\ varied mulliplicil \ ul t lie I flings t h.U are, t lin 'Ugh lite same si ages to thai most u nil led 
unity of all things which is God. 
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'] his is precise h tin- task iif a dialci lii. il uiHli.isiiEii.iiuu' til mil urc: to grasp huth the division 
of nature and its recollection into unite, dim is, [<> consider nature both in its procession 
from, and in its return to, the uncreated di\ inc nature, which is its origin and end. 

At the beginning of the Pcupliyicn):, John introduces his famous fourfold division of 
n mil re, which iv ill provide I lie main sir lie Cure for the entire discussion. A ppb. ing (lie dialcc- 
lieil nieliinj of dividing ;i genus into species bv differences, tile Master comes up with a 
division that can be applied to the whole universe, or Nature. The most fundamental dif- 
ference " e tun iiitn ul nee in Nature is dim between '"creating" a nil "being created," hutli ul 
which can lie taken pusitivch and negatively Applying liiese lour differences we disco\cr 
tile tour fundamental species ot Nalure: that which creates and is not created; that whith 
is created and creates; that which is created and dots nut create; that which is not created 
and docs not create. The first species is Limi, the uncaused cause ul' everything. Its upptii;!^ 
species (that which is created and does not create) stands for the sensible world, com- 
prehending the numerous sub-species ul animals ind plants that come to be through crc- 
atiun in times and places. No", in the Christian Iradiliun most anilines hive considered oiilv 
these two species, '.'.huh are absolutely distinguished, dins understanding the universe 
through their opposition, thai is, through the nppusilion of the creator and the creation. 
Not so Eriugena. The most original [eat lire uf his thought is his demonstration that the dis- 
een the creative and created nature can never be absolute. To begin with, the 
i could never exist in itself; it is but a participation in (or, a manifestation of) 
the divine nature. Further, there is a species of Nature (the second from above) that has the 
atlributes ut both: it is both created and creative. This is the level of the primordial idcis 
wherein (.iuil has t null all eternity produced the world in its most general ideal structure 
(belore it is manifested in time ami place anil individualized in matler). '1 hose ideas are nut 
onlv the objects ul (.i oil's thought bin also produced bv him in his \\ onl, although, as such, 
lliev cannot he identical w lib him ("ho is in his absolute nature be\ mid all tonus of being), 
h ina 1 1'-., 1 here is the lourlh nalure, which seems lobe "impossible," [or w hat neither creates 
nor is createil logically cannot be. ^et, as the Master explains, this species must be under- 
siood again as God, for only the divine nature can be properh called untreated. We must 
consider Cio,l, then, not milv as the cause or origin from which ill lliings ]"iroceetl through 
also as the end of all things which seek him for their eternal and immutable 



For the reason "In the Cause <ij all things is said to create is I hat it is I rum it I hat the universe 
of those things which line been createil .tftei it ami bv it proceeds through a wonilerlul anil 
divine multiplication into genera and specie- and in Jr. i duals, and into I In. iliiierenliatiuns anil 
all the other features " Inch are observed in civ. i led nature: but because it is to the same cause 
that all things that proceed I mill it shall ret urn, when t lie v icach their end, 1 1 is the re In re called 
the end of all things anil is said neither to create nor to be created. (Pmpkyuon II, 526C-D) 

Eriugena's understanding oi procession and return as the fundamental motions of all 

leililv is in deb I ed to die Neoplaioiiit tradition "lib which he bee line :H qua in led through 
liionvsiiis and M a\inius In his /.'/, m, nii ■■/ //.'. »/';c: ;■, P rod us ill us lormuliles the 1 undi- 
meiitil principle of ''the cvclical activitv" ol all beings: "all that proceeds trom something, 
returns by nature to that from wdiich it derived its existence" (/:'/. Thcni prop. 33—1). It 
should be noted that, for Proclus, this cvclical process has no temporal meaning. In all 
eternity, everything comes from the Due and returns to it. Time is a process limited to the 
sensible world, though even that world as a whole has no origin in time and will not tease 
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tn be. \\ hill, however, Christian ih inkers ad up led Ncnpialniiii melaphvsics, I hev tended to 
interpret lliis (. , v i |ii.;i I process in an historico-tcmporal sense. Thus Kriugena understands 
the procession of all tilings as the creation of the worlil, which sets the beginning of time; 
i Liil her, lie views the return as not just a m era pin sical rev its ion of all things to I lie u rig in 
iif their being. Inn also as nil cschai' ■]> siiicil prints'-;, '■>. h ii h ".ill h.ippeii .11 the "end ul 1 imes" 
anil lead 1(> the suppression nl span' and lime and, indeed, the whole sensible universe. 
Ya i-in 11 ill I v, 1 he n, the entire treated nature will no lunger t\isl as distinguished [rum uttcre- 
ated nature, for what will God create when everything returns to Him? 

In the original planum"' nf the / J .:nf< /,']■' fi'uii, four bin its were projected, each correspond- 
ing to one of Nature's four divisions. However, because nf ils nianv digressions and reca- 
pitul.il inns, a lif ill hi ml, "as addeil tn ilisttiss the return ul all things into Gi id, a subject lei I 
unfinished in the fourth book. 



God and the primordial causes 

The Periphyseons initial description of God is as "the uncreated creating nature." Of the 
four major divisions of reality, the divine nature stands first within the whole of Nature. In 

absence ul this divine maker, nothing else exists, for God is "inseparable lium everv uni- 
verse that He has created" (III, 621B). Yet God is not simply one species among many, 

because as 1I11 '"principal cause," which brings forth out 'A' nothing the diverse orders of 

bein;.:, lie Ira 11 si ends .ill beings. Prnpe-rlv speaking, then, K flu gen a's Guel is .tihtnh'it, without 
beginning, a nil '"transcends cv en thing thai is or can be" (III, o2()U ). Because of this tran- 
sit 11 il en te, the ill 1 iiie cause is "more ubseiire than I lie 1 it hers", indeed, "I hat Nature . i.m< 
11 til her be spuken of 11 nr unilerstuod" (I, 4n.!A— H ). I lence, John urges, one should eilhiT 
treat divinilv w iih res pec it u I silence ur s]"iiak onh in I he manner apprupriate tu die in 11 v. 1 le 
explains this manner b\ tirst drawing upon the Dimivsian ilislinctiuii between c.iiaph ji ic 
iui' iilli111t.il i\ el and ,1 pop Sialic (ur negative) t he o log v. '1 he turmtr mikes al imitations con- 
cerning God, transferring 1o the i realiM the meaning ul .ill 1 rcated tilings, w Ih-I her "'1 ml h. 
Goodness, Ks Settee, Light, lust ice, Sun, Star, Spirit, \\ aler, I .ion" or things colli rare to 
nature, such as "being drunken . . . foolish . . . mad" (I, 45SIJ). The latter denies that anv 
of these affirmations can properlv define Goil, therebv preserving his incomprehensible 
"nature." Kriugena further emphasizes this ineffabilitv bv svstimalieallv reviewing the 
ten Aristuielian calegories, showing thai llieir capacitv to describe natures is "wholtv 
extinguished" in respect tu the Divine Kssence, for this is neither "genus nor species nor 
accident" (I, 463C). 

In his recognition of the transcendent unknowabilii\ of CI oil, Kriugena is consciously fol- 
low ing earlier I .hristian philosophers. I le follows the tradition still lurlhtr bv emphasizing 
that, even those affirmations thai seem most prupcrh predicaled uf Guel (e.g., Kssettce, 
Goodness, Truth), are in fact onlv melaphofieal. '['he svmbolit language used b\ biblical 
authors — e.g., 'I saw the Lord sitting' (I, 4461.)) — is one example of what nitisl be taken 
metaphorically. Butjohn borrows even more from Dionysius in his explanation of the nature 
ul the '"super- a I i inn air-, e" names ul Ciinl lie advises that one might consider "more than 
goodness" or "super-essential" to be proper names for Gml, given that thev follow from 
apuphalii iei i si mis nl c.ilaplial ie slaliniints. II ut 1 1 is tint sn: such "more than" or "super-" 
s combine a negation and -.w\ affirmation, and therebv inenrpnralc both of these 
:t branches of thenlngv; fur in si a net, 'God is essence', billow eil (appi'i iprlatelv) by 'God 
essence", becomes 'Clod is super-tssintial'. \\ hile such prnpnsitiuns are rightly seen 
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as [ivereomings nj anv supposed nppnsiiiuii ol caiapbatic and npoph.uk' theology, what is 
signified li v tin.- 'more ['linn' is simph ihc Jin-iui iny of a prior negation and affirmation. In 
this way, such lorms preserve inviolable tin- incomprehensible character of divinitv even 
while acknowledging tin- mc-taphorkalh transferable meanings of all creatures to their 
creator r-i'iiin this unification oi 1 In- two ».\ ivs ul speaking abntil the iiu-1 fable lollows 
Eriugena's ultimate name of God as 'He is He Who is More-fhan-being' (I, 487B). 

The metaphorical connection between created being and the uncreated Creator indicates 
llial John's four divisions of Nature arc more closely hound than the introduction of the 
l\ .''.'."/■'l'l. '■.■/.■' first suggests In tact, John goes un explicitly [o identity "Nature" and "God," 
a 11 il In- just as explicit Iv describes all Inur divisions nl N atari.' as modes oi the circular process 
ot [he divinity proceeding from and returning to itss 1 1 M ore particularly, the second divi- 
sion ol Nature — nciila W crdiim - emerges as another appearance <>( the Creator. 'I his second 
species of Nature is created in the uncreated Word, "herein God, who is to himself 
unkno'.vii, cter nalh expresses him sell in i Inn king. I his eternal \\ nrd, ■■. hich I'eSemhles t he 
Plotinian imns, is propcrh' the creating "Artificer" of the world. Kriugcna locates in it an 
arrav of active exemplars - the pint-uii'idlcs \iiiiSiK - standing above all particulars in the 
sensible realm. Serving as the ontnlugkal grounds tor these parlieulai's, thei enable crea- 
tures to be precisely "hat ihcv are as exist cuts. Keen (ill ther, these causes are the sole true 
beings: they exist most I'ullv because the understanding ol all things, Kriugcna argues, is all 
l h ma's in their fullness. From I his metaphysical vanlagc point, otic will not be surprised Iv, 
his description ol real bumanin as intellectual: "the sub stance nt the whole man [is] nothing 
else but the concept of him in the Mind of his Artificer" (IV, 768B). Consequently the world 
ot effects, as "e ordinarily sav, must be seen sulci v as existing in the "world of ideas," for 
1 lie former is onlolngicallv derivative ol the latter. '1 his view raises the c|UcSI ion '\ he I her the 
lormer actual! 1 , exists as a scpa 



God and the world: theophany 

h nil lie n a answers the c|Uesl inn ol the created nature's he in a through his arrest in»' view that 
in creating' the world God in fact creates himself 1 1 is position is best understood by hep li- 
ning with l lie fact that this sensible world exists onb through participation in the Divine 
Nature and ihc primordial causes "herein the Divine Nature expresses itself. That is, tor 
h nil gen a, corporeal things have no proper sub sis fence on their own, and exist mile as com- 
pounds deii\ ol I ri 'ill iiiiclligiMc principles, 1 heir 1 1 ue substance being an denial idea in the 
mind ol the Creator. I le dirccllv states that "there is no visible or corporeal thing which is 
no I i he symbol ol S' iinelhiiig in cor p. .real ami intelligible" (\ , 'in 1 'A ) 

For God to create means, then, that he provides being not snlclv at some primordial 
beginning point, but in an ongoing eternal giving thai becomes here and now clvnamieall'. 
active: God, as creaior, now serves as i he oiiinlugk.il constituent ■■[ all, and iioi lung, ■■. hither 
sensible or intellectual, can be said In exist apart from divinity. Thus, to be, for a creature, 
is to be a participant in the divine being, and God is in the world, ihen, "so far as it is under- 
stood to have being" (III, h~4A I. From this position follow Kriugena's many stunning state- 
ments that God is the essence of each being; that all things cxisl onlv within him, that God 
and creatures are "one and the same" (III, 678C); that "He alone is everything that in exist- 
ing things is said to be" (I, 518B). For, at evc-rv stage of his discussion of God anil I he \\ orkl, 
k ri ii gen a a I firms in no uncertain terms that In /v is In h: t/ii'nj'/iiiiiy, that is, a "God-showing. " 
'1 he iintolngical aclivitv of elb ill it v in its creative relation to the " orld demands that to ex is I 
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as a creature means to exist as a manifestation: "cvcrvthing that is understood anil sensed 

is 111 ll 111 111: else I HI I I 111." ;ip]1:llll lull ul W hill IS 11 '.'I ;!]>p;)lVlll, till" 111 1111 il eSt ,U ii i li nl I I IV llii.li.lill 

i lii- i ■ 'in prehension ni i iii- iiii. i mi]* iv hi- ns ihk- . . i hi- materialization ui I hi- spirit iinl, (In- 
visibility of the invisible 11 (III, 633A). 

Beginning from the Creator rather than the creature, hriugena puts this same point in 
the arresting wav noted above: God's creation of the world is God's creation of himself 
That is to say, God himself is created in the coming to be of the world. Hence, to see the 
world as it is, is to see it as the sell-revelation and self-making of thai which before creation 
l;ii hidden, unknown, nonexistent. In light of the panoramic displav ui heaun, order, and 
life v. hi eh is treated tea I it 1 ., llus bidden and I *b lite Ksscntc be 1 , uiid essence has i I sell become 
eie a led ind p.uiii. ular, visible .old kilo", able I'lie inliiiui- has made ilseii Imiti-; "I hilt N.uiu e 
... is in an admirable manner created in all things « hi eh lake thi-ii 1 being from it" (I, 454C), 
even while through this self-making all else comes: "God is everything that Irulv e\ists 
because He Himself makes ail things and is made in all things" {III, 633A). This doctrine 
of the self-creation of God, though intimated in some Greek Christian thinkers (e.g., 
\la\imus), is F.riugena's must provocative speculative thought. 



"Man: how great a thing and great a name, the image of divine 
nature" (V, 821C) 

In the circle of emanation (through multiplication) and return (through unification) the 

hu m. in hi- ]tt;_- in upii-s a teiitral plai e I ndeeil, Juhn liiuls that, ui i ivaung hum.iti ii.ii uti- .is 
a rational animal, God created I he " hole unb erse. Man is die ''container," the "workplace," 
the connecting intermediarv («.Vi/.v,':i\) ol the whole universe pre: en tin» its falling into sep- 
arate sensible and intelligible realms. For human nature comprehends bodv, vital powers, 
si-nsilivitv, imagination, reason, intellect: "In il all creatures visible and invisible, I he whole 
spread of creation, is understood to inhere" (IV, 763D). For this reason the human creation 
is introduced at I he end ol the hi.wuiihinii, on the sixth day. It serves as the culmination of 
the creation ol' the whole universe, lor " hile man is created in I he genus "animal," he is not 
as a species encompassed bv ilns genus bul si ill Ira use ends it, insofar as he is an intellect u.ii 
being. "Man is an animal . . . man is not an animal": that we can make such eonrradiclorv 
siali-meiils is m surprise, sin..e in this rcspci.i humankind resembles the l)i\ine Nature 
in whose image it was made. Of God, too, we can (and must) make both a] firm acinus aiitl 
negations. 

Human beings stand above even the angels because onlv thev have been made as the 
"image of God." With Grcgon of Xvssa, F.riugcna locales this image partitularlv in 
the ahilit'. to t rails t end all that is animal, that is, man's intellectual nature. Man resembles 
the dti nie nature in all res pel is bin uin- in being treated. Thus lit- has, just likt- God I though 
in a created manner), omnipotence anil omniscience, which fact F.riugena demonstrates 
through a most original analvsis of the creative role phi veil bv human kiiuii ledge in the con- 
stitution of i he world, imitating and continuing on an inl'eriur level, that ol the el led s (the 
1 lii rd species ol nature), the divine creation: "Just as the Creative \\ isilom . . . beholds all 
the things which are made in it before they are made, and that verv contemplation of the 
1 lungs lo be made is their true .mil eternal iiiimii table esse nee, s. . the treated w isilom, which 
is the human nature, knows all things which are made in it before thev are made and thai 
very knowledge is their true and indestructible essence" (IV, 778D). Like the Divine Mind, 
the human mind is prior to all the things known, therefore, the human soul resembles its 
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e Creator in its eternal a priori know ledge, Inund in itself, ol all tilings create J. There 
s l Ilk dillciciiec. all things exist as primordial aints or subsianl iai In nils in the dr. in c 
understanding In K .is eltcets in 1mm mi know ledge ' et, w In. n I Ik I hi in nn sun I t ire Its around 
God, it produces in itself the reasons hv which '"it knows and creates i.f-i-i,::<n:/>i»:;! t't ptiii'- 
:i:::i! ) in aih ;i 111.1" nil ill in 11s (II , SI ,1! ). As God is mo it 1I1.111 ilu- ideas w Ik- it in hi: manifests 
lumsi.li, ,-\ 1.-1 [vm;iiiii[i;_ in his absolute in.. umpivbcitsiliiliiv, si> is m ; in I hiK-ui understands 
what he rcsillv is, hul only tmra's with ul-itsijiii v '"I hat hi- exists." In fact, true human nature 
is an eternal essence known onlv to GuJ. 

Through the Fall, however, this connatural knowledge has been lust and the soul has 
i alien intu Ignorance nf itscli and of the riches il contains. Ilumanilv turned ,i"av from the 
( .rcator, dishonoring its nam in I dignit\ iikI making 11 sell similar In the beasts: now we not 
nnlv sutler hunger, disease, pain, decav, hni also copulate iikI propagate scxtiallv 111 n besiial 
iiianner. This animalin, argues hriugena, dues nut belong to the image of God, for in his 
original plnn God had wan led to create humans similar to angels without needing tor their 
in tiki plk a 1 1 >n .1 sexual hell a> lor akin to thai of irrational li easts. Furthermore, God origi- 
nal h. 1. re a ltd lium.mil v as sexless, 110 1 dn iikd into male and i em ale It is in this sexless slate- 
that man will rise again at the resurrection, "for man is more than sex" (II, 534A). But 
because 1 rod had I ore see 11 (rum all cternili I ha I humans would abuse their I reed 0111 anil sin, 
and thus fall from the slams of ee|ualilv wilh llie angels to the level of the beasts, he inoil- 
itied his original plan and introduced in the ere a lion of human beings the consequences of 
sin belore it occurred. In this, God is like a masterful engineer who, foreseeing possible 
problems and failures with his design, builds remedies inio his sislctn in advance. Thus, 
llie se\uali/ed animal hudy of man I invoh ing all Its pain and passion, sickness, and cor- 
ruption) w r as crealed together with his original rational nature, though remaining external 
to his true essence, a stip.:i\t<Iii:l/ii'; added as a remedv and a penance for sin. Kritigi-na 
stresses that this additional nature is also God's own creation, however, and must not he 
condemned (as the Manichees erred in doing). 

This last consideration guides John's interpret;!! inn ol llie larger story of paradise, his 
disiiission of the tree of knowledge, the sleep of Adam, ami of course the division of t he- 
sexes by the creation of Eye. The division of the sexes is seen as the corporeal manifesta- 
tion of the divorce in the sinner, man, between the intellect and the senses. It will be over- 
come when, at the resurrection, all shall rise in a perfect, sexless, spiritual bode. I! yen use hv 
creating man God treated llie whole universe, It is lit ting that return of all things also begins 
with the return of humanity in the 



Last things 

A philosopher must not only explain, advises John, how creatures proceed from God 
1 li tough iiHtltiplit iiiioii i 1 ■ ■. ■ j ] 1 the uiiii 11 sal spec its into individuals, but also irate I heir rem r 11 
'"hv the same singes through which the division had previously ramified into mult iplicir., 
until II arrives at that lint which remains inseparably in itselt and (rum whkh thai division 
started" (II, S26A). The reason for this is that "the end of every movement is in its begin- 
ning: It is concluded in no oilier term but that origin out of which its movement began, and 
to which it ever seeks to return in order that therein it may cease and have rest" (V, 806C). 

I hus the (ii th an 1.I i in a I I- I, o] the /', .' ■■.■'■/,■ !'.(.'('/.■■, cntirc-lv dev oled to the return ol nil things, 

begins null eosinological, biological, and logical examples demonstrating thai mnvemcnl 
from ,1 beginning to an ending point is a universal law of Nature. For John, these mirror 
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iht metaphysical movements of created thing? from out of their ontological source back 

This cycle of procession and return c;in he interpreted slrictlv metaphysically: created 
1 lungs milv e\ist insular as tliev .<ni!ii!t--ti!; , ti!iifr proceed from tlieir 1 livinc Cause, remain in 
it, and revert upon it as rhcir ultimate end Return and procession will then both be seen 
as eonsl ilttti ve movements of being. The must common interpretation, hn" iht, locales the 
climax of the procession- return cycle in the historically future eschatulogical events 
described in, lor example, ihe Hook ul R L -\ clatiun. 'I he procession that is the- coming into 
being of the world is mra seen as moving- gradual!' hack inlo divinitv, awav from the con- 
fusions ul sensible experience, out of the dissipations of sin and of no n- being, ton- arils i uller 
unity, claritv, and juv in the Word of Uod. 

Eriugena conceives of this return as taking place in stages. Following the writings of 
Maximus, he lirsi distinguishes the movements, rendered possible In the Incarnation of 
Christ, of crealnrc-s into their spiril ual causes: male and female shall be nnilicd inlo sexless 
h uma ni i i ; l hen, through l he inclusion ul ill curporealitv in the sp initialized human nature, 
1 he sensible earlh " ill again be made one " lib paradise; then the earth and the Ilea', en shall 
he u n ii led. and the sensible shall no longer be distinguished I torn the intelligible, as all el fects 
will have returned inlo ilieir primordial causes and, linallv, ihrough iheir causes, into the 
Divine Nature. One should notice, however, that in this return the inferior levels do not 
cease to exist, but are ''preserved in the better essence." F.vcn in the ultimate transforma- 
tion of all creation into God, ontolugieii distinction "ill remain, as hriugt-na illustrates with 
his favourite examples, as iron, when melted in the fire, seems to be converted into fire, 
so that it appears to he nothing but tire ei en as the substance of die metal is preserved; as 
air, when illuminated, Seems to become entirelv light and vel remains distinguishable as air 

(V, 879A-B). 

Eriugena makes a clear distinction between the ^hl'm' return, which is the common, 

natural destination of the "hole creation in its return to God, and the spc:iitl return, which 
is the hi-atihc.tl i"ii (and deilii. aiioiU onh granted lu the angels and lo blessed human hi-ings 
'1 he general return is as it were implied in the natural process of cxitiis and i\ : i/i!ns. Hut il 
is thanks to God's grace and human tree "ill thai some of those who return mav he blessed 
with the richesl seli L disclosures ul divinitv. At the "end," all human beings, blessed \iu-.\ 
damned alike, will return lo the perfection of the same human nature (including acquisi- 
tion of a spiritual body), let thev will he individually distinguished nut In differences in 
nature, body, or place {even hell and heaven are no longer different "places"), but by a dif- 
ferent access each shall be granted to God's deifvlng self- revelation. Those who led a right- 
eous hie will he allowed to eat from the Tree of Life and to see God in di tiering grail at ions 
of his iheuphanies. The damned, on the contrary, will be refused access to that Tree, and 
will be eternally tormented with the "empty dreams" (V, 94SA) of those things which incited 
iheir desires while slill liiing llu-ir punishment is their incapacity to satisfy those desires 
a I ter deal Ii. Thus, the righlcuus ami wicked alike "ill he confronted bv "appearances," 'but 
ihose uf the righteous will he 1 he representations ul divine cuiiu'mplaliun" while 1 he unre- 
pentant ''" ill he gi: en over to phantasies of mortal l lungs and m .mi told lake appearances" 
(V, 945C, D). In this way, notes John, God shall punish in man what he has not created (i.e., 
1 lie hum. in viies) and, therein re, ihe created nature will he denial h perfect despite the fact 
lhal boih the unrepentant and redeemed "ill li;i\ c been eiilolded hack into divinili. It is i his 
doctrine ol the '"special return" that makes ii possible lor hriugena to preserve, "ilhtn his 
speculations on the ultimate return ol all things, i he ind i\ id mil diversity of human persons. 
I hough it is sum ei I mis suggested that the return to God is nothing hut a recapturing of an 
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iginal lost state, Ki'in «'t-na"s emphasis on stjh 1 a nil tin- l! i't-isit v nt its gifts shows that the 

rsonal history, ivsponsihilii i, and choices <>l each human being "ill be preserved. For all 
each iif us will lie what he made nt Ills lile. For, as Eriugena sais, ''one singular 
eing is more precious than the whole sensible universe" (IV, 784C). 



Eriugena in his time and beyond 

hriugena is must ccrlainh an original I liinl.cr, although this mav be due more In Ills hold, 
11 eii' articulations of standing doctrines nil her ill. in li> making lie"' discoveries. I lis foremost 
achievement is found in (he doctrine ol (he self- creation nt Oml, which later alTractcd (be 
.'■dm i i .11 1! 'ii nl ideal I si pit ill iv ■[■hers such as Sc helling and I lege I. I le lie lends what mav be 
called a Platonic idealism wherein all realm is contained in the dbinc ideas rather than in 
sensible existence. Provocative also arc his anthropological doctrines, which place man in 
the center nt creation, his interpretation nt the origin ol the sexes, his views ml tile origin 
nt evil, anil Ins d.n mj spirit uaiistic inlcrprclatinn nt the bodv's resurrection, hriugena stands 
apart tiimi all of his contemporaries in his confident declarations of the unity of true 
phili'Sophv and true religion and the harniotn of reason anil authorili. 

Although his works have been continuallv read since their composition, Eriugena' s 
general influence has been limit eel. f le gained a number oi admirers, especially in lile Hie It th 
centurv, but these Eriugenians of varving stripes found themselves at odds with church 
authorities, and in fact at this time the P-.Tifhysoii: was condemned bv papal bull ( 1 11-- 1 and 
copies of it were burned. Subsequently, up until the nineteenth ccnturv and his rediscov- 
ery bv Oerman idealists, the inllueiice of hriugena's systematic thinking was minimal. 1 1 is 
foremost influence on the later M iddle Ages, then, derives from his translalinn w or!;, as his 
translations of the I liuiivsian corjius provided the Ic-xttial basis for the work of thirtecnth- 
century philosophers, such as THOMAS AQUINAS, upon apophatic theology. Still, this influ- 
ence was enhanced by Kriugena's own very Dionvsian doctrines, especially in his 
undtiM. Hiding the "sensible world" .is a self-revelation of God. 

Though Mantling al the beginnings of medieval culture, Kriugc-na may be for many 
modem leaders more stimulating than many acclaimed scholastic writers from the thir- 
teenth lo the fifteenth cent lines Though more well-know n at present than r i nigen.i, and 
despn, t..eii in. mi philosophical and theological accomplishments, these thinkers no longer 
e n j oved the freedom to engage in such daring specula I ions, nor demonstrated such persua- 
sive and eloquent rhetoric, as we find abundantly in the w ritings of John Scotus Eriugena. 
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John Wyclif 

JOHN D. KRONEN 



John Wyclif {b. ca. ] 320; d. 1384) was a late medieval philosopher, theologian, and proto- 

rcformcr of (he Church. lie took his doctorate in theology in 1372, eighteen vcars alter 
lie entered Oxford A I lei publishing Ills i anions 1 1 catise on the K He h:i [isl ill 1 3 Nil, \\ velil 
was eondemned bv a commission ot tlie universilv, and ended his davs at the rectnrv at 
Lutterworth, lie "as formally condemned as a heretic after his death bv the Council of 
Constance (1415). 

For his attacks on the papaev and the doctrine of transubstantiation, as well as for his 
championing of Scripture as the sole ultimate norm of theological truth, \\ vclil has long 
been pi 1 used bv Pro test ants as "(he M oming Star of tlu- Reformation." Anthony ken in has 
questioned this tradition (keiinv I'lN-i, pp. lllti— 9), arguing thai Wvclif "as distinguished 
from the Reformers of the sixteenth century by his doctrine of justification and by his 
scholasticism. These points are well taken, but Kenny overlooks the fact dial the altatks 
■a hieh both \\ velil and 1 .ulhcr lc\ eleil againsl nominalism and the I lien log 1 , oi I he medic: a I 
Church flowed from a common Augustinianism. 

Indeed, it could be argued thai W vclif " as the last grcal medieval exponent of Augus- 
l in i.i 1 1 ism, differing 1 null earlier August in ians onlv in that he drew theological conclusions 
from the Augustinian tradition that were inimical to ihe Church ul his ila\ (Robson l l| dl, 
p. 25). For example, from the Atiguslinian iloctrine of grace, he drew the conclusion thai 
1 he ( .huivh consists of the elect and has no visible nature I hat can be tied to the pope or the 
hierarchv (Stacc: l'lo4, pp. '-''■'— 1 ill ). '1 his probablv explains "liv he "as condemned as a 
dclcrminist, c: en I hough lie was neither more, nor less, a dclcrminisi than man 1 , be Jute him 
(Kenny 1985, p. 31). 

In other matters as well, Wvclif was an Augustinian. In opposition to the nominalism 
'v hieh reigned .n i )\ I' ml il tiring his dav, \\ \clil maintaineil an older vie", according to which 
Cod creates b\ making an cMcrnal m an ifeslal inn ul i he eternal art hen pes in his mi nil, and 
docs so in such a way that everv created substance is essentiallv constituted bv a universal 
nature, :: hieh II shares with everv oilier created substance thai is spei. ideally or genericall'. 
like it (Kenny 1985, pp. 14-15). Wyclif held that the common natures of things are formally 
disliiiei from the individuals thev Constitute, though he also held I hat, ,/> llley f.visl in iii.h- 
:',,/,'(,. ■■■'.', the'-" lire iiumerie.ilb the same as sue h in J i\ iduals ( 1 'J.S4>. W i elii held that Cod could 
no i destro: anv indi: idual, as doing so would in: olve the destruction of all universal natures. 

Finally, Wyclif was an Augustinian in maintaining that real love is not centereel on the 
self. For him, moralitv demands that we love the humanitv in every human, the common 
nature which we all share a nil "hieh is ol greater \ able than our individual seh es. 
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Wyclif was a voluminous "Titer in huih I .aliu and Kiiuhsh, bin mam nl his nm'Ls hai e 
mil yet hot.' n edited. Ills.' onlv translation in Knidish < »f ;inv uf his Latin works is the trea- 
tise i J ii I area sab, bv A nlhiiny Kliiiiv. This is pan <>t his in'eatest " urk, the Siuiniut dc cute, 
a lariie and rather disorganized enmpi-ndium i>f iheulu^u.-al anil pli ilnsi>phii.al i|Ui'Sliuns. In 
spik- ill' its auk '.v a I'll oiyani/alinn, this wurk reveals I ha I \\ i i lit "as possessed nt a keen anil 
subtle mind. A careful sludv oi his thought is long overdue. 
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Landulph Caracciolo 

CHRISTOPHER SCHABEL 



The Franciscan I .andtilph Caracciolo, born in Nil pies, prohahlv lectured on I he St'i/I elites at 
Paris in the academic year 1318-19, just after PETER AURIOL (1316-18) and before FRANCIS 
OF MARCHIA (13 19-2(1) and FRANCK OF MEYRONNES (1320-1), all of whom are better known. 
By February 1325, when 1 .andulph " as Franciscan provincial niinislvi 1 of Terra Laboris in 
southern Italy, he was master of theolugv. Landulph became Liishup ut Castellammare in 
1327 and was Archbishop of Amalfi from 1331 until his death in 1351. 

Lantlulph's major philosophical work is his popular commentary on the Sentences: over 
l" ii Jo/ en ex t;i n I manuscript 1 ; mnlain at lea si one uf the (our books, a nil hi ml, 1 1 w as printed 
in Venice before 1500. Landulph was the first Parisian Franciscan to come to JOHN DUNS 
.ScnTUs'.s defense luainst Peter Anriul. In contexts like cpistcmulo»y, future contingents, 
and predestination, Landulph provided intelligent and suinctimes compelling "Scotistic" 
rebuttals of Auriol. Landulph's successors at Paris in the 1320s, 1330s, and 1340s, such as 
the Augustinian MICHAEL OF MASSA, the Cistercian PETER CEFFONS, and the Carmelite Paul 
uf l J i ruiiia, reeuiiiii/ed this and t[ei.]uenth. cited Landulph hi n.imc. lie was still cited In 
the early sixteenth century, so his impact was long-lived. 

Landulph did not always offer a solution to pliilosophic.il problems that would dissolve 
Annol's ci ii icpic ' 'I Scoiu-;, bin ii appcirs dial I . .uidulph hi m sell u Eiders loud this, anil w as 
content at times to show Auriofs position to be no improvement on ScotuVs. Thus 
Landulph would respond to Auriol, ''This difticullv follows from .;. .'T posiiiun, because 
..'; .'; !' posit iu n posits th. it . . " One e out rover sial Scot is 1 ic device thai Landulph used In mi 
inleiesiin;! "av is the '"division" of an instant of time into "instants of nature." Lsini; ill is 
device, Landulph tried to avoid the difficulties ol the Arislutelian explanation ul how and al 
w h ic h instil n I change m uns bctw cell coin rid id or \ stales, as I ruin nun-bcitiii to bcini: or res I 
to motion. Fur Sim o k ntinuila. Landulph's answer was I hat '"contradictor v terms ol change, 
which :,ii- be present in the same instant ol'/.oi.v, belong to iliflerent instants of int/ni'i," and 
''.■ .■,,■/ conl radicl iuiis should he .. onsidcivd .is insiani. Ulcus o\ cil,ippiiv,:s "I si ales ■ ■ j a Hairs, 
which in the conceptual order are mutually exclusive and jointly exhaustive" (1993, p 161). 
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Marsilius of Padua 

FRANCISCO BERTELLONI 



Marsilius of Padua (b. 1280; d. 1343) was born in Padua, son of a notary from a bourgeois 

html I', ni thi- lli j ur is hi lit; i. in 1 1 1- pioHabh si n J iid law, then nit il if ins 1 in J m 1 is ( philusupln ), 
and was rector of the University of Paris between 1312 and 1313. During his stay in Paris, 

Marsilius became acquainted with the conflict over the pupal pLi::!inlt> puScsliitis in the 
struggle between the French King Philip IV (d. 131+) and Pope Boniface VIII (d. 1303), 
and with the dispute between the spiritual Franciscans and Pope John XXII (d. 1334). Both 
conflicts were treated again in the first ;ind second i /.■■,■ !-n of the !),:f,:us<itpit.:i> {DP), which 
■a .is finished he-fore- June 132-1. 

In the first half nf (he thiru-enth eentinv, particularlv tin ring' the reign of Emperor 
Frederic!; II (d. 12H0), the conllicls between the spiritual ami temporal pincers began to 
i lis phi i v line ik-'v as pec is tlim resulted in ijti.iliiative changes in ihc de\ clupmeiil oi ntedii \ ,■[ 
pulii leal theorv. (.In the one hand, the Ahiiuf nf Pnni'iS lilerarv genre, which was more 
dcscripiii e 1 hail argumeiilaiii e, lost us popularil v I In [he oilier hand, this genre big an to 
He re pi. ice J H\ treat ises w illi mure theoretical pmcer. Frederick II tried tu defend the empire's 
autonomv from the papacy with the theory of the duo ngiin/att, pupal uiul imperial. 
'I lie em]>ire is independent', 1 1 dues not receive its authority li um (he pope lull slr.nghi Iiimii 
Ciod (it Ji'n i!ttir;it! iwpi'n: iit'tii:i.'ii!!<f). liuth authorities rule in different anil independent 
dominions and neilher ul them can He reduced to the other. Moreover, thev complete eaeli 
other in the fulfillment of different functions (it' tid invitem i(ini[ili\!!!i:!:i:). Political 
argil menial ion sni I creel a rail leal mciamorphusis and in., reused Huih in cjiumiiv and quallr-. 
'I he causes ul this development ure ut ieusl three: (1) the urrival uf Aristotle's writings on 
ethics my.\ pnlilics In the We-sl, (1) the institutional con so I id a lion of the universities anil, 
aliov e all, (3) (lie introduction of s est em a lie theurv -,\nd argumentation, which is to a great 
extent a consequence of the two previous causes. 

As a result of this process, a series of (realises mi political theorv appeared, the first of 
which may be De regimine principalis by THOMAS AQUINAS. These texts inaugurated a tradi- 
tion in political literature thai can He described as the "theorv of the dual it v of powers." 
'I his approach assumed different shapes indirect subordination ul the temporal power to 
the spiritual (Thomas .Aquinas); direct subordination and reduction ot die temporal power 
to the spiritual (GILES OF ROME); relative independence (JOHN OF PARIS); and absolute inde- 
pendence (DANTE ALIGHIERI). In different degrees and forms, all these authors can be 
included ilia theoretic ill model thai stated the ex isle nee of tint imiiliw pmvc'ii. I n current 
language, I his means simple twu sovereign lies. I n the I)!'. M arsilius ui l-'.ulua deliniieh splits 
from this tradition antl tries to show dial sovereignly is onle une (I, xvii), thai it cannul be 
divided, and that it does not reside in the pope Hut in the !-:\nsliitfir humanus. 
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The political thought ol Marsilius has both ihn u t lii. ^il and practical grounding. All his 

■■vnl ings arc examples ul ihe simultaneous influence ol both theoretical and historical l.iiU'is. 
In fact, the intellectual seed of "the DP, Marsilius's must important work, can be traced back 
to the 1314 German election fur emperor. The pretenders were I.udwig ot ]Sa\aria anJ 
Freiletu k of Habsburg A ll hough (lie majority ol ihe electing princes selected I .nil". ig, both 
candidates were crowned in diflcrent places. A fler smile undecided banks, both emperors 
decided in submit themselves to the ilecision of Pope John XXII, wliu delated the final 
verdict Ihe victory of Ludwig of Bavaria in the battle of Miihldorf in 1322 set a new 
pul ■ ■ - age While I.udwig began to e\ert influence upon Italian politics, the pope 
em - > 1 1 1 .1/1 1 1 him to abandon the imperial throne under lineal ot cxcummunical inn. The pope 
claiincil his holy consent was a necessary requisite for the authentic coronation of the 
empeioi \ccording to l.tidwig, on the contrary, the onlv source of imperial power was the 
will ul the electors. F.xenmmu meal cd bv the pope in 13 24, 1 .lid wig reacted in Sachscnhauscii 
bv issuing a document in which: (1) he attributed arbitrariness to the pope for having 
rejected the decision of the electors; (2) accused him of lu-resv I'm - denving the absolute 
poverty of Christ and I he apostles, and (..> I recognized the C.i en era I Council as the kgil imaie 
representative of the Church, while endowing it with the power of examining the pope's 
heresv anil implementing his deposition 

Marsilius concluded the DP in June 1324 and dedicated it to Ludwig of Bavaria. In fact, 
the treatise is ideologically biased, since a great pan ot its argumentation constitutes, in fact, 
a theoretical legitimation ol the political ambitions of I . udwig. \ I arsilius explains the reason 
for the title 77; c Difciulii <>j Patii at the end of the treatise: 'It discusses and explains the 
pi in.. I pa I causes w hereby civil peace or tranquillity exists and is preserved and whereby the 
opposeil suite arises ami is checked and destroyed" (III, iil). 

This work develops two well-articulalcd theories: (1) a theory of peace and (2) a theory 
of the state. 'I he latter illustrates the order among ihe different parts ol the stale. Both 
theories aim to solve the nuck-ar problem ot the (realise, namelv, the recovery ol lust peace 
bv a state that i' olds ihe dispnic-s between its parts and aims to restore- its specific hi net ion 

From the beginning, it is clear that the DP is the result of two traditions. The first 

understood political ihcorv in organic terms, which explains M arsilms's use ol :\n image of 
ihe natural world in the comparison ol die bod \ politic 'v ilh an organism (hence i he lie a hit 
of the bodv deserves social nn J political organization in order to have peace). The second 
tradition understands knowledge as a systematic and gradual access in the causes ol phe- 
nomena. It is indeed notable throughout ihe treatise thai Marsilius understands political 
phenomena in terms ol causalhv: lie both anak/cs pt>l;!i<it! <-:iii!< in terms of causaln \ and 
also conceptualizes the ;'• .'■■.'.■' *'i:> between phenomena in terms ol causal relationships. Thus, 
the steps of the DP\ argument are soliillv grounded in a theoretical and causal wav. 

To these two trail it ions, the organic a nil ihe causal, i\\ o met liodo logic ul characteristics of 
the DP must be added. The first concerns the way Marsilius develops his scientia 
pn/i!ii<i. On l his point, M arsilius distances himself Irom Aristotle: whereas for the S I agar he 
1 he argument at ion on moral phi I' 'Supb\, i.e., cihii s ami politic s, ilea Is oiih '.'■. ilh pi . .liabilities, 
for Marsilius politics constitutes a rational and apodlelic science, based on the principles 
ot A risloieliaii n a I lira I philosophy vi hich can oiih. have ■'■'. ,\ >>,/: r consequences. The second 
characieiistit is com c riled ».\ ilh ihe mil lire ui the argniiik-iitaio e uv .iiices spci ilk for eat h 
of the parts or ill-, timii-f of the DP. in the first one, he expounds his political theory in a 
rational wav, in the second one, on the contrary, he bases his arguments on the revealed 
truth. 
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!)■■■. .''■■■■ I starts with a si i' uig i tele ns i- ul civil pen c and a rcitrciuc to I lii.- furit] it is thai pill 
ii in danger. Marsilius ili.si.iihf s a fimllif I linn A ristnllf did nut know, and the nuisi- uf which 
is in liis in in J a i.l i if trim- ( i.f , ;i lhciirc I if ill iiirmulation I. '.vliif ]i lu- characterizes ;is a p: : n\ : i'!i:J 
and .<■■/' /:.v .'.■'. iipiimiH. This doctrine, lie notes, "came to be adopted as .111 iittf rmalli nt the 
mir.K u luus i.- [Iff i produced bv liit supreme cause lung Lit ur A ristodt's time, an f Iff ft btw uii,l 
rlii' power nt rhi' lower natni'f anil the usual ;if riun nt tausi-s in things" (I, i, .!). The supreme 
f.uisf is (.iml, iln- adminble tiled be\uiiil the usual actum ui causes in tilings is the divine 
1 ncarnalinn ut rlif Sun, and the perverted npiniun is a doctrine wrungh derived [rum 
llns admirable f';ier. This upiniun slates that, from the priesthood instituted bv Christ 
derives a power, that is to sav a jurisdictional aulhuritv, hfvund the purclv sacramental, 
spiritual, ur religious dominion. In tael, Christ unlv urdaineil iht apuslles '"as the teaehers 
1 if his la" anil as ministers ul the sacraments according in ii, hcstn'.\ nig uii 1 he 111 1 liinugli 1 he 
Holy Ghost the autlmritv of ihis ministrv, which aulhuritv is called ' priest lv' In faithful 
( .hrisl ians" (I, six, 5). However, bevond ill is aulhuritv, anuiher mtivb. human aulhuritv, 
derived nul bum a divine Inn Irum a human instifutiun, must exist: ''This latter aulhuritv 
is the pre-eminenfe of the one among them over the ulhers . . . fur this authority is not 
given immediately by God, but rather through the will ... of men 11 (I, xix, 6). This is an 
authui'itv ul human origin, '"" hit Ii was given lu pries is bv man in order tu avuid Sfandal it lei 1 
the number nt priests hail multiplied" (I, xix, o|. 

Notwithstanding the human origin of this pre-eminence, however, the bishops of the 
Rinnan see have used the so-called authority ut (he kevs (Matthew lb: 19) to alter the 
exclusively sac ram en lal 11.11 u re ul this authuritv, an rib tiling tu it a cue reive character. In this 
way, they pretend that it has pmver nut unlv over priests, but also over secular princes: 

Because of the prerogative which lllis iliseiplc ur apuslle seemed in have over the others, 
inasmuch as he was given I In kevs be tore the ul hers . . . suiiie ui the bis hups wliu succeeded 
him in the apostolic ur episo .pal seal at Runic . . declare and assert that tliev are over all the 
ul In r bishnps and priests in the world, with respect to cverv kind ul jurisdiclinnal aulhuritv. 
And some of tin- must recenl Human bi simps make I Ins claim nut unlv with regard to bishops 
and priests, but even with re -aid tu all I lie rulers, u immunities ,111, 1 indii i duals. (1, xix, it) 

Marsilius concludes this part of the treatise with the identification of the cause of the 

dispute, namclv, the perverted opinion that assumes the name of p/.:ni!i/i'n pnWsliilis, i.e., 
plenitude of power: 

This wrong opinion of certain Roman bishops and also perhaps (heir perverted desire for 
ruk-rsliip, 11 liirh the', ass, n is u\icd In 1 hem hciausc ul 1 hi- plenitude ui puiu-r giicti lu 1 hem, 
as they say, bv Christ. This is that singular cause which we have said p induces 1 he intranquillity 
or discord of the city or state. (I, xix, 12) 

Marsilius shows that this papal claim constitutes an usurpation by the ecclesiastical 

part over the governmental part uf the titv i/iv/i-if I. The claim is the cause ul dismilcr anil 
uiu-asuiess in ihf titv. Cnnsei|uentlv, the claim lacks legitimacy To show iliis, Mirsilius 
proposes a radical revision oi the relaliunslups hitwcin the Icmpnral and the ecclesiastical 
powers, which he accomplishes m.iinlv bv exploring three tuples: (1) the analysis uf the 
origin, causes, and end uf the , i~ihtf, (1) I lit presenlatiun ul a thcurv ul law thai constitutes 
1 lie Inundation of I he stale; and (.!) the ex position of his theory of the parts of tht iiviliis, 
including the insider at ion of 1 lie ecclesiastical parr as a piirs inu , r p\i *!-:•■ (i.e., a single part 
among other parts). 
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When he explains the origin of the :ii'ihtf as ;i social anil political entity, Marsilius 

p tv st-nts hifiisi.ll as ;i naturalist in ;in Arislnttlian fashion, although Ilk.- complements this 
i i.i in i a I ism with ,1 kind of nam ml realism of I Liuoi-i miun coinage. I n tact, .\ I arsilius admus 
lilt natural origin t'l lilt gregarious in si incl ih;ii makes hum ins desire tin.- union '.villi oilier 
Inn 11. ms m sneictv, but hi' inlcrprils ihis nalural instinct .is ;i proclivitv m overcome the risks 
nf self-destruction: "Man ... is tiorn ban' an J unprotected I nun excess of the surrounding 
air mill other elements, capable of suffering and nl destruction" (I, iv, 3). In other words, 
sucii'lv is tht result ot (lit human necessity ol self- prise n ation: "he [i.e., man] need til arts 
of divtrst genera anil species to avoid the afore-mentioned harms, lint since llitsi' Lifts can 
be exercised only bv ;i large tiunibtr ol men, and can be had otih through ihen ass -eiation 
iv i id one mioilii-r, in en had to ass em bit together" (I, iv, .1). I mine. . .i l> .■ : .i : In i: . . s from 
sucielv and sociability to the city as a political organization in nhiih the authority of one 
rules over the others. I I ere lit suggests a ilistinclinn bet ween sociabiliti and politic it y (the 
natural disposition of man to govern and being governed): "But since among nun thus 
assembled then arise disputes -,\nd quarrels which, if not regulatcil In a norm ol nistice, 
would cause men to fight and separate and thus final] v would bring about the destruction 
nt lilt stale, l here hail to be established in I his association a standard nl just lie and a guardian 
or maker thereof" (I, iv, +). 

The main goal of the neutralization of discord and the restoration of peace is the 
recovery of the eitv as iin adequate :\nd nteessarv place lor die attainment ol civil happiness 
'I his is n|uiv aletn to a iV/v v.'tv; .' or sufficient lift. This rational j ustilicalinn ol' the uiilusinn 
nl human happiness as leach able and attainable in l he . ■■: .■■.',,■■( is apod let ic. The onh. possible 
nlijei I ". iih 'i ilii. h i he i liei 'i 1 1 nl p'.'lil i..s tin ileal in a Si icniilii 'vn is this happiness insofar 
as ii is ,n tamable in ill is world. In I net, we can kill, about eleiii.il happiness, Inn lis c\ istciKc 
has never been proved in a demonstrative way: "But as to the first kind of living and lomg 
well or a good lile, that is, the earth I v, anil us nect-ssarv means, this the glorious philosophers 
comprehended almost compltlelv through demonstration" (I, iv, i). In oidci in attain 
happiness in this lite, the eitv is nteessarv: "I fence I'm' its attainment they icon hided the 
ntci-ssitv of the civil cunimunitv, without which I h is sufficient life cannoi he obtained" 
(I, iv, .'). This is the reason whv M arsilius organizes the "hole of /.),': '■;•> I around the true 
net essi lies ol I he ;i. : ::\ .'.' ',.'..■:> . -\ .'■'■■. ■'■', v.'liii h, lollou ms A ristoi le, lie calls !-.:i;.. i r:, :::. I he object 
of the M arsilian jt.vi,',','.! f-n/i!!, ■' is, preciselv, to develop a ill tore of the cite that makes possi- 
ble, in this "orld, the satisfaction of the human necessities and the attainment of this /■.:., 
t;;. ;. understood as a pcrlccl end, i"mplete and independent "f am uther end According 
to M arsilius, this end is onlv possible in the i it::' -if, anil consists in human happiness. 

The totality of the citizens or the niuz'i:rsi!its thin in gathered in I he M arsilian city gives 
ilsell its own law, :\\\i.\, therefore, its own order: "the legislator, or the primarv and proper 
cause ellicieiil of the law, is the people or the whole bodv u[ citizens, or the weightier pari 
thereof, through its election or will expressed by words in the general assembly of the 
citizens" (I, \ii, .!'). Marsilius reveals himself as a real innovator when he defines law bv 
stressing its cuiiivt dimension. This is a necessary condition in the formal process ol its 
sanction. I .aw is not law because of lis eudaimonolngical ilia racier, I hat is, because lis con ten I 
is g 1 1' nl or bad. i list or unj list. Rallier, 1 he esse in e nl law res is on a norm ihat identities u bmh 
wiih die "ill of i hose " le j establish it and with iis character as a coactii e precept, in this wav, 
mi rem n is i. a \1 arsihus a I or ma I reeju isiie and .i . ■■.■. ■ ..■'■:■■ I mi ol' the law. Law "mav 

be consiilereil according as " nil regard In its observance iheie is given a luiiimand imiiii i 
through punishment or reward to be distributed in the present world, or according as it is 
handed down by wav of such a command; and considered in this way it most properly is 
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vail I'll, a lid is, I! law " (I, \, 4 1. I lie people HI 1 [111' totality is also elllcd .'..:: ■■.<■',,■ ■■'": fi!!i::.ll:!i<. I II 

contrast with Aristotle, the universitas avium or legislator humamis is now a whole of self- 

governcd Christians ruled by their own will, w hich suggests the presence of an element of 
consent in the theory of the Marsilian civitas. 

The Dictio I of the DP introduced at least three important innovations in political 
ihought: llie li'ansferenee of the [tutcstds iiirndu'liiiinilis to the nniversittis civinn\ the 
1 lanslihi'm alien uf the people in tn an elfieieiil eause of the la", an el the deli ni [inn uf the law 
as a coercive precept. If the goal of Marsilius was to recover the order of the city and to 
create the conditions [or the attainment of human happiness in this life, he widely accom- 
plished it bv uproot ing the /■ ■■::> :■■■:• , n.:i .■.'.■; ,/ an J the governmental I unci ion from i lie insti- 
tution that so far had exercised it, namelv, the priesthood. In the Marsilian view, the 
pnesihoed not mih loses its junsdiuional (aculiies, hui is also deprived oj ns pre-cminenl 
character as a resull of being consielereil a mere pari anion;' llie manv parts of the civiliis. 
In this way, the prieslhooil is subordinated to the will of the itniva'sitits civiiiin. \1 a I, ing use 
of the Aristotelian iolea of the natural organism (with the harmonic urbanization among its 
pans), ihe priesthood is thought as a part among parts, whereas sovereignty ami power arc 
redefined as one anil indivisible, making the risks uf conflict between powers disappear. 

Dictio II is almost three times longer than Didin I. In this second discourse, Marsilius 
seeks to confirm the theses already proved in Diclni I, but this time on the basis of eternal 
revealed truth ih'stiiiuiiuii Vintiilis in iicUiiui/f: /»/.'/,/,',v), rather than bv means of arguments 
based on principles of reason. This is whv this l)u!:n abandons the philosophical style of 
Dictio I in order to introduce what ma 1 be called llie etclesiology of the 1)1' At this point 
Marsilius criticizes theocratic thought, b) making use uf lis very arguments, but with an 
opposite goal. On the one hand, Marsilius dismantles the papal eceH etiology; on the other, 
he offers a substitutive ecelesiology inspired in his own interpretation ol biblical lexis 

Marsilius' argumentation starts null ( Jirtst's institution of the holy order, the 
priesthood, which is transmitted bv priests to their successors by sacrament In urtue of 
this sacrament, the priesthood (one of llie parts of the city) fulfills only spiritual functions, 
and its main goal is to prepare the Hock in this world to reach happiness in the other 
For this reason the sacerdotal power of "binding or untying" is not eoercive brum ifns 
characterization of the holy order as a sacrament that does not establish a primacy of 
one priest among the others, M arsilius moves forwatd to the definition of the ( .hutch as a 
non-hiei atehieal institution, that is, as a community consisting of ''the whole body of the 
faithful who believe in and invoke the name of Christ" (DP, II, ii, 3). This community- 
includes both the clergy and lav men. A nv exercise of ecclesiastical functions thai implies 
superiority of one priest over others is foreign to ihose exelusK civ spiritual fund ions, and 
it anv kind ol pre-eminence is to be established among priests, it can onlv have its source in 
llie will ol the human legislator. Moreover, priests lack anv power to punish sinners, onlv 
civil law, when if is enforced bv he who has coercive power, can punish certain sins, such as 
heresies or schisms. 

Marsilius defends also the absolute poverty of Christ and the apostles. Absolute poverty 
after the life-example of Christ and the apostles, in the individual and common 
d the right of property and the ow nership of goods. Hence, the possession of 
iw\\ prope-rlv within the Church is considered as radically contrary to ihe spirit ami ideal of 
evangelic life. 

Marsilius takes then another step toward the government of the Church. The Church 
must be understood as a human institution whose government is exercised through a 
General Council representative ol all Christians Although .ill p.u isIiiimh rs h.i\ e [he rig In to 
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lake part in tin- General Council gathered together hv the titpeetiitt.< !e^^'^i!nr iide/is, it is 
better tliat i'Vi.-1'v communitv, region, nr province of Christianity bestow its authoritv <m 
its respective legislator, in such a way that ho, as its representative, nuv deliberate anil 
legislate a >iu lining Christian Joel rnic anJ iilurgv. Legislators give legal char actor to the 
decisions of tlio tio no ['ill C< hi noil in manors of I'nith, and thoir decisions must hi- aoooptoil 
even by priests. 

The brief Dictio III prosonts, as a conclusion, a list of propositions that summarize the 
political content of the whole treatise. 

At the beginning, the DP hail a rather limited circulation in the University of Paris, but 
its post i-rior il illusion, its iv poiv us s ions in tlu- pontifical ( Luna, in Avignon, and I ho immiiK-m 
reprisals on the ground of its antipapal contents made Marsilins, together with IUH\ OK 
JANDUN, flee to the court of Ludwig of Bavaria in Munich in 1336. The treatise was con- 
demned ill \31i hv tile hllll, /,,', .-,' 'U.V:.:: :/;■. ,'.' :l:,ill:\ I hi 1 oil il X X I I . I II M I lie [lope Oi Hill 01 11 IIS iilc 

theses of the DP, developed for the most part in Dictio II, rather than in Dictio I: ( 1 ) all belong- 
ings of the Church are subjool to the emperor; (2) Christ did not establish am Li nil oi le-ad- 
i.-i ship in i he < Jiu roll: (.! I n is tlu- emperor's duiv in correct or depose I he pope; (4) all priests 
i ini.liidi.o_ i he pope) hai e eipial m 1 1 hoii t v; (5 ) neither the pope nor the (.J m roll hai e any cocr- 
cii o power, except "hen it is ivcob eil from the empei or. The papal oondomnatiiMi o! these 
eeilesiologioal theses (notice that the theoretieal-political ones were not condomnod) 
rest rain oil the in (hie nee oi the DP and antieipaieil the ili reel ions that the re po mission of the 
treatise "ere to take. lis lorluiu- in i he imniedialelv lollnw no. centuries "as more re I a toil to 
its ccclcsiological position than to its political doctrines (Piaia 1977). 

Ludwig was crown id kmperur nl the Romans in Rome in 1328. Inmiediaieli aitei ". nils 
he substituted Pope Nicholas \ lor John XXII. John of Jandun was appointed Bishop ol 
Feirara and Marsilius, papal assessor on spiritual matters. However, Ludwig's imperial 
dream was very short Mis military inferiority to the papal armies made him tleo from 
Rome to Munich, where ho gathered an interesting group ol inlellocrual figures, such as 
Marsilius, Michael of Ccsena (former General of the Franciscans), and WILLIAM OF OCKHAM. 
The last one, also Franciscan, was accused of heresy and had to llee from the Curia at 
Avignon in find asvlnni in the imperial conn. As a result ol his conversations with ( Kkliam, 
Marsilius wrote a ne" and shorter treatise, entitled De/ei.-inr nuiuir. In fact, in his /):,■ (/.-.■ e'.'i'i 
(L>4(i) Ockhim hail expressed his disagreement with the Marsilian theses that denied all 
inrisd ic tioiial power in the pope. In 1 '41 \ i arsiiuis published [lis /i, /,. i;<--ii niui'ii to answ or 
Ockham's criticisms (Dolcini 1988). Some years later, Ludwig asked Pope Benedict XII for 
l he an nu linen t of an c-arlv marriage ol' the A ustrian countess M argarolh \ I atiltasch in order 
to make possible her now marriage with his son I.udwig. The papal refusal made Ludwig 
ask Ockhim and Marsilius to write something on the issue. This produced the 1341—2 
Tractatus de itirhdietintie nviperitlnrif it: ansa iHitlninniiiit/i/'iis. Finallv, before his death, in 
1343, Marsilius wrote the 7 i\iet<i!us de iriinsLilimte imperii, an essav that tries to refute, on 
historical grouiuls, ihe cunal interpretation that the legitimacy of the !f:tt;:d<t!:t> impi-rii 
resides in the papal iitiettirihis. 

The originality of the political thought ol Marsilius is multiple. Two aspects must be 
especiallv stressed. First, ho was the first Christian medieval theorist who tried to find a 
solution to the con (licts hetw con I he spiritual and civil powers ( avoiding the problems ol'anv 
dualistic so I ii I ion ), In means ol changing the pl.u e ol the coactii e power trom I he spirit ual 
to the temporal realm. In other words, Marsihus's political theorv is an attempt to recover 
the u nil v of soi eicigntv Second, allei a long t radii ion oi nud iei al writings thai, under the 
mask of political theorv, bad onlv and scarceli lormulated a ihcnrv on ihe relationships 
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between the spiritual an J the temporal powers, Marsilius's DP is the first political treatise 
that offers a theory of the civilas, i.e., of the state understood as the only possible location 

fur the (nil reali/atiim of man. Kinallv, and must important, M.irsdius Jelitu-s the eonllicl 
lii-luti-n powers in a cntirelv new wav hv in in nine; ilia' a theorv [if the i ii'iliif, that mediates 
bi'twi'i'ii thf two antagonists "fa eonllicl apparently insoluble. 
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Marsilius of Inghen 

MAARTENJ. E M. HOENEN 



Marsilius ..flnghen (b. cii. 1340; d. 1396) was born in Nijmegen (Low Countries) and died 
in Heidelberg. In 1362 he became master of arts at the University of Paris. In 1379 he left 

Piii 1 is ,ui 1 1 rcappcai i.-il iii 1 >.S'i .u ] i'.ul'.llii.i ji' as m iistcr oi arts and lirsl reel or of t ho univer- 
sity Shorlh he I ore Ik- died, he linished his theological si tidies, which lu- had begun in I .i'lO 
at Paris. 

Marsilius wrote I l > y; i l 1 ;i I treatises ;ttul commentaries (in Aristotle {'Ji^diuin, Pliysiiu, De 
gL'thTtitiiiiit' el eiuTitptiuiit', Mt'ttiphyiiisi), the lifible, and the Senleines of PETER LOMBARD. His 
writings survive in a large number of manuscripts, and some n\-n printed in tin- tillcenrh 
and sixteenth ccnlurv. .Marsilius hail ;i I ;i i ■ - 1 personal librarv, ■.villi 2.17 Milumcs containing 
scholastic ivi-ii iniis ami treatises ol classical authors 

In his logic and commentaries on Aristotle, Marsilius followed in the footsteps of WILLIAM 
OF OCKHAM and JOHN BURITJAN, but in a critical manner. He considered sense data as the foun- 
dation of human kilo" Il.-i.Iu: i. an J del ended ihe nominalist opinion dial there are no univer- 
salis utnsii.lt the human minJ. Mclaphvsics is the highest form ol natural know ledge, since 
it 1. 1 l- :i 1 s with the first .in J must universal priiu iples. l.sing Ills natural c.tpacil ies {.'main im!- 
iifiili, n ;t rural lit! lit), man is able lo hai e (rue knowledge i>f I. rod. '['his applies espccialh to 
Aristotle, whose thinking is the paradigm ol hum. tit rial ur.tl I hill I, ing according to Marsilius 
Man can prove that Clod exists and has kiu>'-\ ledge a nil a "ill, bin he cam to I J em on si rate I ha I 
(.ioil has I ret- choiee, is inlinilelv pu" ertnl, a nil can create Irom nothing. To prove this, man 
nee ils the supernatural light ol I he ( Jirisi ran I ailh [hi !■:-::: itip.:i!>;i<tti;//e). I f man is nor guided 
bv lailh but follows ihe principles ol narural knowledge, he will find the opposite of truth, 
namely that God acts nece-ssarilv, his onh limited powers, and cannoi create from nothing. 

Marsilius' intliic-nec was enormous. In ihe [illeeiith aiul sixteenth centuries he was 
considered as one o] ihe niosl mi porta nl proponenis ol nominal ism, i ■■■del her ».\ ith ( h kham, 
Buridan, and GREGORY OF RIMINI. His works on logic and commentaries on Aristotle were 
used as textbooks at many universities. The style of his thinking was characterized as 
clear, modest, and ease to unclersland i<i!-!:u laniuhn:') and "as recommended as jn antidote 
against \\ i eliiism and I lussilrsm. I n I4 1 -' 1 -' the doctors o[ the vui mnJeniii at the Li niversitv 
ol I leidelbi ■[■;; published a book with if ig iiimma t ,! li\ such lariious humanists as Jacob 
\\ ■. m plcling celebrating the ingc-nuilv o( Marsilius. I I umanistic cpigrammata can also 
be found in the printed edition ol' his ("•iii-menlii/y mi I lie SenU'iiees (Strasbourg l:dtl). 
M arsil iris's I h oology became widely known and he " .is quoted b\ such Spanish ilieok -ians 
as Francisco cle \ itoria, 1 lomingo de Solo, I .uis de M olina. and Kiam. is L o Sun re. >. on mailers 
ning divine foreknowledge and grace. 
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Matthew of Aquasparta 

R. E. HOUSER 



Matthew of Aquasparta (b. ca. 1240; d. 1302), of the noble Bentivenghi family of Aqua- 

spar ta, I tab ( patrons id I he convent ul S Fonunalo m marlv, I'udi ), i' 'incd the Fnncisi an 
order about 1260. There he doubtless met Benedict Caetani {later Pope Boniface VIII) who 
in 12MI became canon ni I In- cathedral under his n Jit 1 1 1- Pilii, l.ishop ul TiM.il, and lammo 
de' Benedetti, a prominent poet who, after his wife died, became Fra lacopone da Todi. 

Matthew was sent to tin. Unive-rsitv id Paris ahoui ] 2n,S, jusi ;is Krancisians were attacked 
bv s cc n lar masters ul iheolojjv, such as Gerard id Abbeville, " ho rejected their way of life, 
and by radical Aristotelians in the faculty of arts, such as SIGER OF BRABANT. Matthew took 
inspiration from BONAYENTURE, Minister General of the Order (1257-73), who defended 
mendicance in ipnln*ut p;iap.:niii; { I l>i'-> ) and si- 1 A ris tulle in his proper place in G<//« i ,'■<;.■■;■« 
in Hd.vtiemeran (spring, 1273). A second inspiration was JOHN PECHAM, holder of the 
Franciscan chair ul thculoiii (ca. 1 2o'-i-71 1 and It-a Jt-i 1 id ISunai enturc's leistv lieutenants. 
Pechiim criticized the Aristotelianism of THOMAS AQUINAS, as did William dc la Mare, who 
held the Franciscan chair in 1273-76 and wrote a Cmrectorium fratris Thomae in 1279. 
Matthew k-Li rm-k! the rhetoric ul moderation from lionaventurc ami muri- conservative 
i I ■ I 

Matthew studied in Paris in about l't>S-73, anil his Ctnnniiiituni n: Sententifc is still 
un i'il 1 1 I'd. A trail written before the Council uf l.vuns ( I 274 1 is notcworthv fur saving "the 
I'Uii i [ liilc ul power ivslilk-s in the Rum an Pontifl " (I Mn7a, p. 424.201- I Ic probable incepted 
as master uf fhcologv in I 273, with a print /pin in mi the science uf then Ins; v. Its o inception 
ot aiitlinritv underlies his whole career. The "utililv" ul ihcoiogv comes from its enil: 
hi-atii iiile; lis ''faculty" comes from its matter: God's law. The '"nu thorite of the Master" 
comes (rum "the God ol «lorv anil majestv," theologv's "special ( p:\i-:, tpiatf I teacher." Inner 
illiiriiijVH i'Mt "is rendered iHulu.iiiii anil confirmed" 1 1 1 1 ■ ■. ■ i l ■_ 1 1 (.mil's "prodigious deeds ol 
ii.tinii' j_suutii;l in jiliil'isoph'.. J anil ;_i.ici- [.is seen In Sci ipuuv]"; thioii^h special inspira- 
tion; and tradition. I lencc the authunn of masters, bishops, popes. Finalh, there are three 
"coiiklitions" lor the theologian lieconiinjf a "ilisciple": "First the ilisciple must enter the 
school ami hiimhli subject himself to the Master, mil contradict whal he hears bin piouslv 
j i til I n ii 111 u IF assent to ii, tor ihis is the loftiest doctrine"; second, "ferv en tie desiring and 
through desire diligent h ini csliuatinu" this doctrine, an J linallv ai hlcving "puritv of vision 
and tranquillity of mind" (1957a, pp. 22-S). This humility led Matthew to embrace a 
'■Yell-ilcYclupcd Franciscan tradition anil to lie suspicious ol change, "lor Iron: intellect i.i.d 
pride come all errors, all eccentric opinions, all impious and profane innovations" (1962b: 
41). 
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Matthew taught at Bologna and Paris before his appointment in the sin, /in in of the papal 

L_" L 1 1 ■ i : 1 ( 1 2 7 ll -.S ,■ ), \\ It CIV lit SUCCecdcJ Pit 111! Ill, 'villi 'A ;1S lliai.ll' A ( " l_ I "1 1 > islll >p nil 7llltcrl"lU I 1 V ml 

January 28, 1279. Since a notary's record places "Br. Matthew doctor in theology" at 

liolouna in August, 127.1, just before tin- hci>'innins>' of l lit aciiik-m ic vt.ii 1 ( l l '5(i: *i n: "), it is 
likely that he first taught in Bologna (ca. 1273-7), then at Paris (ca. 1277-9), in the after- 
math of the condemnation of March 7, 1277. His scholarly life ended in May, 1287, when 
he was elected Minister (.Tcncral ;il the Franciscan Ucneral (..liaplti 1 in Monlpillitr. 

The literary record [rmn Bologna is sparse, as befits ;i first a p pi > in mien t. Bits of "a ques- 
tion disputed at Bologna" about Uml are preserved (193s, p. I\\\vi). Dc ,iu:mii 1—13 may 
'Vtll turn t ii'din l!olo;ma, sinei il ton tains no iv it iv iii.es In lilt 1 1 > n il till n a lit in e i J ' 12/7 ( I Vol , 

PP 11-12). 

In De anima Mallhew unbraces the twin doctrines of universal hvloniorphism and the 
pltn'.ilii i "1 si i lis 1:1 ill ial I on lis ( 1 '■* ( 1 1 , pp. 1 O.S, i'o; cf \'h th, p. 1 .SO), Follow in it these general 
principles, humans arc composites of bodv ami son], "an intellectual spirit so conjoined to 
the body that it is the form and perfection of the body" (25). Matthew plated himself 
between Aquinas's single substantial form, "the intellective or rational soul, which is the 
specific human form uivinii' sensible heiiit!' and vtiittalive beinii' and inn corporeal beinii" 
i ■>'■> I and the e\aiivieraleil realism of Plato's '"three souls in one man" — the "rational" si ml 
situated in the head, "desire" in the heart, and the "nutritive" soul in the liver. His view r 
follows '"the common position of the theologians, that the soul is one in subslanee, having 
three consuhslantial and connatural powers, through which il produces lite, sensation, and 
intellectual being, so that the soul in itself totally and in all its powers is created b; God, 
a nd in ill is creation is poured into a hotly limned and perfectly organized" (I OX) M althew's 
view requires delayed animation and a plurality of forms to prepare the body for the 
infusion o[ l he rational soul, (bid as efficient cause til' the infused rational soul, and agent 
and possible intellects whit li are parts of the individual soul, not cosmic forces He can 
agree verbally with the Thomisl leaching thai the soul is linth "an individual substance 
(hut al'hjuirf)" and the "form and pei feel ion of the body " 

Typical of Matthew's appioji li is Ins arj urn cut for the immortality of the soul, based on 
the I Monvsian hierarchy of "four grades of beings" lliings that only are, that also Ine, and 
perceive, and understand llonatenliire used this hierarchy to argue from "foul prints" in 
the world to the existence and incorruptibility of "supertelestial things" (bid and angels 
(Jin/. 1.13). Matthew moves in the opposite directum Assuming a "supreme grade of 
being™ which ''cannot be lorruptihlc" because it is so "noble and high," he ctiiiihidcs on 
Dionysian grounds about the human soul: "since it is intellectual, it cannot be mortal." 
Demonstration of this conclusion is based on "consideration ot its essence" in terms of 
the hie. i: 1 1 oi 1 1 si: ii. in. i • I -i . ii This is not the lasl instance in whit h Mai then appeals 
to the I ) ion v si an hit-ran hy 

The chronology ot his Parisian and curial disputations is based on an autograph manu- 
script (Assisi 134; el. Todi 44) where Matthew set out the texts of 21 "roups of questions 
in wdiat seems to be chronological order, since it intersperses ordinary and quodlibetal ques- 
tions. Those he disputed as master in Paris are: Defide qq. 1-8; De cognitionc 1-10; De anima 
separata 1-3; Quod. I; De anima separata 4-9; De anima beata 1-8. Defide and De eognitiune, 
which contain two ojlliand references to the condemnation of 7 March 1277 ( 1 V 5) 7/ ii : lot 1 , 
203), art likely to have bciusn that tall (]2i7-?ii. 'I he questions about separated souls arc 
|V'in-ukiiuJv structured around positions '"cwomniunicalcd iwcnlly by the present lord 
Bishop ot Palis [hticniu- Templet'], following the common consensus of all the Masters" 
(1959, pp 26—7) anil thus probable disputed dtirini: the billon m; academic year (1278-9). 
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Matthew returned to Paris ;is a mini with ;i mission in detend Franciscan tradition in a 

] 1 i _-. ] 1 1 ". I'l'Uniitiil setting. Mis wav of doing so tan lie traced in the niiv form taken hv (he 
"responses" of liis Pirisim disputations. Alter setting out the lull range ot positions on a 
quest ion, stilling Ills own vie" elc.trlv, and arguing t c ■ i- ii, as he had pre\ ioush done, M atlhcw 
in>. .it lahh. lumjilctcs his response hv appending an extended quotaliuii Irom A I. ' ( r I ' S ' i ' ] N F-' , 
one designed to legitimize what he has proven through other, often Bonavenluic-an, 
arguments. Matthew's so-ealled "Augustinianism" eonsists in appealing to the aulhoritv of 
St. Augustine, something quite diltcicnl hum taking his jilnlosophie.il inspiration there. 

The disputed questions /.): : fide and Di <u\!n;!:tiih: are conceived as a unit to show how 
iailh and reason operate together. D: I'd: q. I situates the truth that humans ean altain 
eerlain knowledge del" een the hvjier- real ism ol' the ( *ld Academe and the skepticism oi i lie- 
New. The rest of /.).■ /:,/,: coneerns certitude coming ] null laith. Religious belief is necessarv 
for salvation (q. 2|, which is "hv "the sane truth dictates anil right reason confirms" that 
sal'-, at ion is tmmJ "mill in the one n lie laii h and i.o.i ...| (. Ihrisiianii i " (q. .', I '■■'.■> >■ i 7(1, , N). 
'1 he nature ol faith is then clarified through causal analvsis lqq. 3-N) and seen to be so 
imp"i Lint that one can both know and belief e a gb en truth about Liod at one and the same- 
time (q. 5, 1957a, p. 135). 

In Dc cognitions M at the"- "id ens the argument ul Honaveti lure's /.): : .c unlia Cliiisli, q. 4, 
■a hich assumed illumination theorv and asked which of its proponents had given its best 
account: Plato, AYICEMNA, or Augustine. For Matthew, the goal is to attain a mean between 
P lali i, 'v ho held the ]■ miiis lie the " I mil and onh cause uf knowing" ami A ristot le, " ho '"said 
the whole eause ul knowing comes from below, hv wav of sense, iiKiiinrv, anil experience." 
L nder the aulhuiin ol A n gust In e and the insjiiial iuii of Ihmi: en Hue, M it i he' 1 , tikes a middle- 
position: "whatever is known with certain intellectual knowledge is known in its eternal 
teisiiiis ami in light of the firsl truth. " K\aelh what is and what is not due to (_iud he then 
■.let ermines \\ nil pieeislmi " I 'he . : ;\;,\ i .■■.■■■' cause ol know ing comes from cetera 'i 1 things, in an 
where fhe species uf the things known derive"; divine ideas do not provide the content tor 
kiiii'i. leilge, 'v Inch is empirical, ''lint I he /»,'■ '<:./! cause part I v eonu-s I rum with in, that is, from 
the light oi [human] reason" working ihiuiigli the abstractive process to produce universal 
coneepls and iuelgments, "and parlh It cumes from above, from eternal rules ami reason, Inn 
hv wav of completion or consummation," where Clod acts as efficient cause, adding the for- 
malitv of .Y; ,',-,':;,/:■ to human cognition. Onlv the cerlittiile of know ledge comes lium (.iod |q. 
2, 1957a, p. 240),a Bonaventurean position perhaps clearer here than in Bonaventure himself 

Matthew's disputations in 1278-9 seem conceived to support the authority of "the 
common opinion ul the Masters," which the Bishop of Paris hail used in llie condemna- 
tion. M an he" begins uddlv. qq. 1-3 ol I).-: an in:;/ s,:f:/i-<:,< are dc: uted tu motion and Sepa- 
rated souls, "here one would expect consideration of the state of separation itself. The 
reason is that Matthew has his eye on the view, advocated hv Aristotelians like Siger and 
Aquinas, tint angels anil separated souls are complctclv immaterial, "hich was condemned 
because it makes creatures too much like God. 

It is the prerogative of God to move bodies at will, so in q. 1 Matthew attacks the 
condemned view (Hissette 1977, p. 132) that angels and separated souls can do this, too. Once 
it his lelt the budv, llie human soul cannot act as a mover or re-enter the bodv on its own 
volition (1959, p. 10), because the soul can move the body only when united as its form. In 
qej. 2 and 3 Matthew attacks another condemned view ad vocal cd bv A quinas and Siger. thai 
substances separated from bodies — whether angels or human souls — ilo not in their sub- 
stance and nature exist in a place, but are only in place reduclivelv ''through operation" 
(I Iisselte l l ) 77, pp. "i.!, S4, S5). The fundamental error here is trving to make creatures too 
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imuli like God b\ separating ihcm IVuin ill matlc-r. All creatures arc "contained within the 
single circumference of the one highest heaven," a lacl I hat tin- doctrine of universal hy lo- 
in or ph ism iiiihuins. Si IK 1 1- spiritual substances tun tain mul 1 ■.'!, In nature thcv ntv '"in place," 
thcv "move IVum place to place," and do so "successively'" not install tancouslv. Matthew 
ihen draws equally anti-A ristntclian Luiiclusinns about ilieir knowledge. ''A separate soul 
iK-tinii'ts knu" ledge hum i til L-rn >r lliings," a view "more sane and catholic anil more in 
concord with Sucre J Scripture" than that of Aquinas (c|. 4; 7d). As a corollary, distance 
impedes the knowledge separated souls can have of corporeal things le|. 5; N5). The line 
iif argument running through these questions is designed to support the condemnation 
through attacking the contrarv i Jews of prominent A ristotelians. 

When he turns to souls enduring the torments of lull, Matthew follows the Fathers, 
contrary in Ai Henna's "complclclv erroneous" I'ejei lion oi sensible pains in hell ['lie damned 
sull'er liinii the sensible "lire of Uehenna" and from the even more painful "worm of 
conscience" within. The distinction is important, lor nil baptized children stiller 1 he absence 
of God only interiorly, thev endure no phvsical suffering (qq. 6—9). 

In De anima heata, Matthew takes up the roles of intellect and will in the beatific vision. 
'I he intellect pla>.s a subordinate, '"dispositive" role, while the "ill is "completive" in a 
complex ;k t involving both. The intellect Sees I he dii ine essence immediate! 1 ., but i he divine 
essence does not become the "form of the intellect" as Dominicans held, for so unifying the 
creature's mind to God would undercut the ontolugieal simplicity of God (qq. d— X). To gel 
to these traditional topics, however, Matthew moves through two other issues which do arise 
oul of the condemnation llishup Ktieniie ['cm pier had rightlv condemned the claim "lli.il 
felicity is had in this life and not in another" (Hissette 1977, p. 172), because "however much 
[i lie phil'is. iplntsj disputed abotii 1 he end ol 'the good', ihci could not allain thai to which 
only divine authority leads" (1959, p. 136). A rational creature attains beatitude only in the 
"uncreated good" and needs a glorified body to do so (qq. \—l). 'I' here follow qq. .1— n aboul 
cqualitv among bealitied souls, where Matthew uses angels as a metaphysical test case. 
PSEUDO-DIONY5IUS had clearly held that "among angels there is inequality" within a species, 
which is contrary to the Avieentiian and Thomistic doctrine that each angel constitutes a 
unique species, a view condemned "bv the whole college ol the .Maslc-rs of the faculty of 
iheolog', " ( 1 1>'-i t pp. 2ol)-l ). I .ike" isc, within 1 he human species 1 here is sin h incqualil 1 . ol 
namre that some souls enjuv more, others less beatitude and glorv, a dilf'eretice derived noi 
from the body bin from "their very natures." Such inequality, far from being an embar- 
rassment, "is right due to the multitude of forms and the form <>{ beaut v found in the citv 
of l he highest heaven" (2.ini. Once again 1 lionvsian hierarchy opens the way to the vision 
of the common good which came to preoccupy Matthew alter he left Paris. 

All Matthew's other disputations were done at the curia (1279-87). In chronological 
order: De ieiunio 1-3; Quod. II; De production! return 1—4; Qjiod, Ill; De prod, 5-6; Qjtod. 
IV; De prod. 7-9; De procidentia 1-1, Quod. I '; De prov. 5-6; De gratia 1-8; Quod, VI; De 
"Tifi'iV 4— Id. ( ) inside the chronological list are: /.)■: inniniiiti'iiie 1-4; /)■: A ;i; .■■'/' m 1-6; De iiuima 
1-6; De morte Chmti, 

Especially important philnsi)|ihn alk are Ii ■ ,'roditclioiie renin; and De pnre-identia, again 
i unit where plulosophu al reason joins revelation to study God as principle 
>f creation "Since production presupposes a cause" M atrhew begins with the 
e of God, one i>! those common axioms known to all humans (co 
ionceptio). For as soon as we hear the term '< iml' our "mind immediately c 
assents to his existence " It does not follow, however, that arguments for God's 
useless, and Malthew distinguishes two routes such proofs can lake (1956, p. II). 
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Along the inner route lie fun struts the oncological argument as dialectical reasoning of 
tilt- sun used tii defend indemonstrable first principles. \\ hilt makes 1 hi.- proposition '(.in, I 
exists' ax ii mi a (if is tlnit '"rhv- til u si of tin- predicate is coniplctclv included in I Ik- subject," 
ill ;il is, in "l In- definition (; :i!m) of 'first and supreme being'." I It then lists n 1 jonav inturcan 
formulation to clarifv t lit' nntolngieal inference: "Just us 'if the best is the best', then it 
iolln'v s ihal 'the bcsl is' . . . st j ill St j 'if tilt til's I and supreme bung is tirsi in J supreme being', 
ill tn it iicccssarilv follows that 'lilt til's t and supreme being Is', because tilt first and supreme 
being is fully actual and complete" (l'-'Sfi, pp. 11—12). 

The second is an exterior route divideil along the broad contours ul Aristotelian causal- 
itv. Three aveiiuts optn up fur demonstrating God's existence Irom effects, since "God is 
cflkionl, I'iriiiiil, iind final eanse of creatures" (195fi, Dc pruJiiili'iiic rerun;, p. 241). Two 
arguments ust ellicn-nl causalitv, out taktn trom tht origin of creatures, a second from their 
beginning in time. Three muri arguments are taken from formal causalitv: one from the 
gradations in crealurts, anothtr Ironi their imptrttctions, and a third from their mutabil- 
iiv. Fin.ilh, I'-vo arguments ust fniiil eausalitt, one taken from the governance ul the world, 
and .1 nut her from its ortltr ( 1 4>o, pp. 1 2—1 N). M althcw associiiu-s eaeh argument " ilh a pnr- 
licnl.ii' Christian thinker and his arguments based on formal and liiiiil causalitv show he 
learned something from Aquinas. Like Bonaventure, Matthew outlines every possible route 
to Ond, and he finds no need tn chuost between dialect leal arguments tor God's existence 
its a print iple and demonstrative arguments tur tht saint conclusion, so lung as the two tvpes 
i if arguments art mil etuifustd. 

The remaining questions cunctrn the nature of Ood as creator, who must possess every 
iui'tiiiil pei'ltcliun btstuwtd on crealurts (l^nd, q. 2) and must be the one universal cause 
''til all uthtr tilings" (q. 3). God must then produce things "liv means ut t re at ion, or, from 
nolhing" (q. 4). Muslim emanation is reitettd because God produces creatures ''immedi- 
ately,'' nut through a cu-crtatur, since even fur God if is impussiblt ''to cummunieale tht 
power of creating to a creature" (qq. 5— d). M uslim ;inJ Jewish philosophers ill so failed to 
recognize that lilt extrinsic procession of crealurts presupposes an internal procession of 
persons within God (q. 7; cli Honavcnturt, /.',;■'. t>.2). Matthew ends his questions Dc pro- 
iluttwnc rerun: bv noting hoit ulttrlv ditterent are creator and creature. Creation changes 
God not at all (q. <i), while in creatures it is so great a transformation that the verv notion 
of an eternal creature or an eternal world is a contradiction in terms {q. 9). 

Though he rejects mediate creation, in Dc pruiiJci'Jid Matthew embraces a kind of 
ill td ill e guvei'iiaiKc based on I i ioir, sim hie rare hi. '' I'll us I sai induhiiabl'. that C ml rules 
and disposes, or administers, the whole of creation so that through mediating superiors lit 
jdni imsiers and rules inferiors, through more perfect mediators the less perfect, through 
1 he in ii' kr the more Ignoble, an el it ha I requires this is the nature of the good, lilt hc.iutv 
and order of the universe, and his own perfection" {1956, p. 323). Hierarchy is set into the 
verv nature of creation, from tht arrangement of the heavens to the order within our souls, 
and humans have a dulv to arrange their own institutions accordingly. There is an eternal 
law, upon iv hich is luimdcd ihe natural law, m hlch in turn requires a written law. Kat h sub- 
sequent I a ii depends upon I he higher, prior law, and makes It more useful to ignorant, sinUil 
men (1959, pp. 443, 4b6, 486). Hierarchy is not a theoretical construct but forms the fun- 
damental principle Matthew uses tn guide his stewardship of the Church. 

As Minister General of the Franciscans (May 1287 to 29 May 12S9)Matthew took a con- 
ciliatory approach to the Spirituals. He rehabilitated PETER OLIYI and John of Parma. After 
the ilea lh of Pope I lonorius l\ ( A pril 3, 1 2<S7|, a divided cone lav e and the deaths of six car- 
dinals in the summer heal brought the lirsl Kranelstan pope, Nicholas I\ (Februarv 11, 
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1288-April4, 1292), who appointed Matthew cardinal on May 16, 1288 and in 1291 named 

]nm ( ..ildill.il- I li-dlop ill Pi J I'll i. '] III' ''missiuliarv Pi ills 1 " Stilt Franciscans lis I ill aw ;!V as China, 

but iii Rome Nicholas " as subsciw icnt in tin. iii-jst< n.-tMt tc Column lamilv and lampooned us 
enclosed in ii column ( t lit- Column svmhol) '-villi onb Ills tiara iinil head showing. L- ti J ti 1 
Nit hi ilas, M althcw became ptiiil til liar v, ;i sensitb t pi >s I which involved absolution ui papal 
censures and granting of dispensations. 

Upon the death of Nicholas IV the papal throne lay vacant for 27 months owing to a 
dispute between Orsini and Colonna cardinals. Finally, on July 5, 1294 Cardinal Latino 
M ,1 la hi' men ' IP i\-\ tiilti.1 ill ill ii snintlv her mil. Pi tiro del M or rone, had pro phi sled diviiit 
retribution 1 1 tin- i .ml iii.s Is I tit tin- ( .imu h headless jm Id nun'. 1 It proposed the lurniil us 
pope anil Matthew, alnn^ '.villi iht nilui cardinals, agreed, perhaps in hope ihal Celcsliiii 
V would be the Inn fed for "angil Pupt," ushering in ;i lit" age nf I he I lolv Spirit. It was 
not to be. Ctlcstinc recognized his mil incapatilv and mi I )ttember lj, 1244, In full 
ti'iisistni-i hel'ni'e Matthew ami the ulher cardinals, he abdicated. This long crisis cemented 
the trust between Matthew and Matteo Caetani, elected Pupt Boniface \ HI on Chrislmas 
Eve, 1294. 

Honifacc's pontificate split the twu Franciscans lie had met in lotli as a voting canon, 
lacoponc wrote: "Ijehuld, a new Lucifer mi (he papal throne, | Poisoning the world with 
In-. H.isphi.-mii-s," ■■', Ink- i. ..iri.hn.'l .\ I attht'.v became Id mi fate's chit I lieutenant, pl,s\ in-.-, i lit 
role he had seen Pttliam perform su well tin 1 Bmiaventure in Paris. 

Boniface's pontificate was marked by an ongoing dispute with King Philip IV (r. 
1285-1314). The French called him "the Fair," but in Matthew's eyes he looked like 
Kmperor Frederick II (J. 1251)), who had espoused 'the must dangerous of nil [mural] 
errors," namely, that "in every sect, whatever it believes and however it lives, salvatiun tan 
lie obtained as long as one dues nut violate its customarv law," the source of his insubordi- 
nation to papal authority (1957a: 70, 77-8). Once Boniface chose Matthew as chief adviser 
aiii.l i hinrcl it i.i n i"i papal ]i"iii. its, ii w .is almost nit', liable I hat the dispute w ii h Philip would 
rise to the level of first principles, where tnmpromisi quickie became impossible. This 
quarrel produced the finest scholastic writing on political theory — by GILES OF HOME, JOHN 
OF PARIS, DANTE - and created a political stand-off between Church and state. Humble but 
resolute, Matthew stood at the center of the whole dispute. 

The conflict opened w hen II' mil ace asserted papal authorirv in C/ivv.'.'.s hi inn (February 
24, 124(i), to prevent taxation of the elcrgv. Philip replietl h\ culling oil the pope's income 
I ii an France, '\n<.\ II' mil act backed down. Af lt-r a length v process supervised bv .\ I atlhtw and 
twu ut her ta id in a Is, w hieh generated "mure coditcs than a mule could tarrv," Boniface ta li- 
onized Louis IX, Philip's grandfather, on July 11, 1297, with Cardinal Matthew preaching. 

Boniface was weakened in his fight with Philip bv a dispute with the Colonna family, 
who joined with Spiritual Franciscans In sprint; \l'->~, issuing; a series uf manifestos which 
began hi questioning Honifacc's election and ended bv accusing him ol murdit ilig 
(.tlestine \. Matthew lined up F'raneiscan support lor iionitate, intituling Spirituals siith 
as Olivi; on December 14, 1297 Matthew was made papal legate; and on February 20, 1298 
lit began pleaching a crusade against the ( jilunnas, who surrendt red b\ Seplt-mbtr 12'-'<S. 
Jacopone da Todi was clapped in jail, w here he continued to inveigh against Boniface. 

The first jubilee year in papal historv (L>1)0), was declared In part to reassert papal 
aiitlioi'iiv ( )n h pipham ( lanuarv (i), "Lord Matthew of Aipiasparla preached, hcturt lilt 
Pope ^f^ the cardinals, ami before all, in the Church of St. John I . aleran, that the Pope is 
the sovereign master I ma ) nn't all things temporal and spiritual, whale' er thev are, in the 
place of God, by reason of the gift that God made to St. Peter, and to the Aposl k-s alter 
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him" (PL 185: 1901a). Matthew was made papal legate over Florence on May 23, 1300, 

linallv entering i lit cin mi [ li-ivmlur 15, 1 .'01 , from which lit exiled i )antc, jtiiniv; others 
(January 23, 1302). 

By this time, the dispute had entered a new and deadly phase. On October 24, 1301 
] i cm aril S.ussii, Bishop of Pamicrs, was arrested, ti icd, and o nv- ictid in Philip s pii-sciR c, 
a direct violation of canon law. Boniface replied on December 5, 1301 with Ausculta fill: 
"Listen, sun, in rlu' commands of ;i father, hi-i-d llie teaching of a iiiiiMt-r who holds mi earth 
lilt place of Him who alone is Lord and Master," and also commanded lilt French bishops 
in attend .» n'luuil in Rdiiit tailed iiu 1 November, l.lijj. In response, Philip ■.■uiivi-iH.il i lu- 
first meeting of the Estates General at Paris, April 10, 1302, where his adviser Pierre Flotte 
list J lorgcncs In s;iv that Bonilaic claimed litidal lordship over France 'I'ht nohilitv wrote 
to (lit cardinals, tht clergv tu (lit p<>pt; mid Philip's envoys were received in full cotisislnrv 
on June 24, 1302, "litre \ Liu hew replied fur die cardinals ami I tun if net in his own right. 

In his address, Matthew took his theme I mm Jeremiah I : 1 1), w hich hail become a proof 
text fur papal power: "See I have set vim this ilav uvtr nations and uvtr kingdoms, tu pluck 
up and to break down, to destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant." This thi-iiii 
applitil id Icrtmi.ih li i ill J nil ii i hi- Baptist, hiti ii 'i ,iii lie saiil mure unh nl Christ anil his 
Vicar St. Peter and his successors the supreme Pontiffs." Matthew then developed a legal 
aigumcnl thai includes a mcmiirahlc comparison based mi llie store uf Absalom, who trieil 
to usurp David's kingship with the tun ni wince uf Achilnplii-I, llie arch civ pal evil counselor. 

liuilllaee w .IS like I 1,1V id, 'V h( i held I"" .'ill spin III;! I .Hid lclllpor.ll pull iT ill I SI 1 , It I, Philip 'V ,IS 

like Absalom, led astray by Pierre Flotte, his Achitophel. 

Matthew then began his theological argument ml ;in iiiipassiniii-il, personal note: "So I 
stand I'm' this truth, which I would dare In defend againsl lilt wlmlt world anil would dart 
to give my life: that the supreme Pontiff who is the vicar of St. Peter does have the 
plenitude of power." Three arguments in support ul ill is conclusion followed. 

"Christ, who was lord of the universe, hesrowed his own power on Peter and his 
suceessurs. Thus he said "Feed n:y sheep' — nut these or those hut my sheep, and *I give to 
you the keys to the kingdom of heaven'." These iwu biblic.il texts art; ue from the universal 
exleiil ot the Chunh's ;un In >ril\, broader than inv liiimaii power aiiil s\ nibolj/cd In the 
ktvs, to the cniichisiiin lliat all lesser powers must lie subordinated tn the one power of (he 
( .luirch. '1 hi- reasoning is siholaslic: a p.irtiiuiar i.nist is subordinated In .1 nnii ti sal lause 
To try to avoid the argument bv deni ing the unii i-rsalitv ul tecli-siastnal and l he re (on- papal 
power is also to deny "the Catholic Church, the communion of saints, llie forgiveness of 
sins," an article of the Apostles' Creed. ' iiiui: Siiiiiliim would begin with this same article, 
as found in the Nicene Creed. 

As lit custoiuarilv dul in thcologi, M.ilthew billowed i\ nh a ptirclv raiinnal argument: 
"Kven if you omit cvervthing s.ikl thus far, I assume one [piinciplej, that for evernhing In 
llie " hole universe lh ere is some one supreme thing'": one creator for the world, mil lather 
lor t.iih famih, one e a pi a in fur each ship. 1 lenv this Neopl.n on ic principle anil vim product 
disordtr, making tht cnmiiiutiity of God a twu-htadtil mutisli-r. Mattlit'.v llitn reminded 
Philip's legates ul N nah's ark; inside there was one ruler — Noah himself - while the flood 
produced cluius outside. The ark is a svmbol of the Church, "the bark of Christ and Peter," 
outside ul which there is nu salvation. Since reason demands there he "one ruler and one 
head" for eierv hii-r.iiihv. It follows thai tht out head - the pope — "must be lord of all, 
temporal ;\i\i\ spiritual, one who has the plenitude of power." 

Matthew's lasl argument addressed the temporal sword, lor Matthew knew a letter hail 
been concocted bv the king's advisers putting in Philip's mouth this insult to the pope: "Let 
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your grcal (am in km i" ih.n in temporalities m- are subicci in num." The cardinal replied 
lhal "jurisdiction" ciivcrs law and right (',/.■ :m\), but also actions Liken to enforce (lie law 
((7c(!i.< rf hj!ij). In spiritual matters, Christ gave to Peter and the supreme pontiffs full juris- 
diction in Hi Jili respects. Tile supreme pun tilt "can /.'f./sY everv temporal matter ill it's pa! nj 
sin" or "(/(■ mi's " but Jesus said to Peter, ''put vour s" ord hack in its sheath" (John 18: 11), 
which withdrew from Peter and his successors the right of enforcement — but only enforce- 
ment 1 1 iloes not follow that ( .hurch and pope have no iurisiiiction a I all. To sa\ less would 
denv the Church's right to judge the moral character of human actions and consequent I '. 
tie n v two fund amenta I articles ol I ailh thai Chi 1 1st "will judge the IK ins;' and the dead" \ius.\ 
that the Church is '"the communion of [murallv virtuous] saints." 

Subsequent events proved just how perceptive was Matthew's distinction. On October 
.!(), 1 .ii)2, with onlv .id of 7N French bishops attending, lionifacc's council opened, without 
Matthew, " ho had died the previous da v. 'I' he re is no docunienlarv record on the cause of 
death, hut it is human Iv impossible not to ihinl, thai the failure of his episcopal brothers to 
support thi- pope mti si hiii i; In- 1 pi; I hring tli.iA [i M ai then, then h', all e\ ideiu e at 1 lie her.- In 
of his powers. Within the month came !. Hitin Siin.:!i/in, clearlv Boniface's tribute to his 
lieutenant and so close in stile and substance to Matthew's address of the previous June 
that Matthew himself must have had a hand in drafting it (1962b: 14*-23*). Bereft of 
Matthew's advice and courage, Boniface succumbed to Philip's next attack, dving on 
October II, 1303. Matthew's tomb, by the school of John Cosmati, is found in the 
h ran cist an Church ol Aracoeli in Rome. 

The Franciscan Chnmiiii xx'rc iisitci'dhuiii described M at the" as '"a man of great achieve- 
ment (r.T :i\iyi:.w «.'!/?,'i .Yi.'i'.vil" (l' J -o: \i), achievemenl that rests scjuarclv on his concep- 
tion ol author it v. I n matters of ilu-ore, Mall hew followed Buna venture anil llionvsius with 
the zeal of a disciple. But he also made use of the more ancient au thorite ol Augustine to 
cap jn argument or soliditv a doctrine, though here one senses more institutional soliclaritv 
than love and conviction. The same distinction characterized Matthew's practical life as a 
cardinal. lie was in awe of the institution of the papacv and completely supporleJ Pope- 
lion if ace's claims io '"p ie n nude ol' po" ei,'' supplying him v. ilh his lies l arguments, ailing 
on his hehall. eieii preaching a crusade against the Colonnas. lint one suspects Matlhcw 
was the instrument, not the disciple of Boniface. In pracl ical life he was the disciple of only 
one human aulhoriti - i lie little plain man (rum Assisi. Kor Francis's practical genius had 
kept his new ;\\\si eccentric wai of life doctrinallv orlhodox And on the righi side of papal 
power, while his most fervent disciples, the Spirituals — not least among the crosses 
( ..udinal \ I allhcw hail to bear - failed utterly in this regard. 
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Martin of Dacia 

JOSE LUIS RIVERA 



Martin de Dacia (el. 1304), sometimes Martinus Dacus, was a Danish scholar, master of arts 
and theology at the University of Paris around 1250-88, and the author of Modi significant!!, 

a iiii inlltHiili.il I ic:i i f>L- ml grammar Ik suidicd mill taught arts and ihcology at the 
University of Paris until his appoinDiient as Chancellor of king Krik \I Menvcd of 
Denmark in 1287-8. After sixteen years of service to the king, he died on August 10, 1304 
at Paris (Roos 1952, pp. 47-71). 

Martin of Dacin represents it relative! v carle stage in the si sli-mati/alnm nf a "scientific" 
approach In tin- siudv id grammar around llu "modes of meaning" (■'■.", ■■■■'■■ f:\ari:, \.-i:.. ■'.■■) 
subsequently refined in the works of BOETHIUS OF DACIA, RADULPHUS BH1TO, Siger of Courtrai, 
and THOMAS OF FJIFURT. The first step to turn grammar into a demonstrative science was to 
ideiitih tin- i ib jeer in 1 sel i if objects composing its genus. M unit! of 1 )acia idcnlifics tile nimli 
iiztuhiitiul: [if "mudes of meaning" nf tiMililiuii.il grammarians as the genus ni scientific 
I as a result, he tries to explain the rules of grammar, and to distinguish 
.r from other sciences (especially from logic), in terms uf the nunli sigiii/itiWifi. 

The definition of the mm/iii <:\:i!!f:i\ii:i'i follows the path established liv Aristotle's corre- 
lation among tliii;y*, :///■:■. iiu/a uf ifu in/if, anil »'"i',/.« outlined in P-.i: H-.-nnciwids (1, 16a4 — 8). 
A iv ml in:: to Martin, there are tin ides of real hcing (w.W.' cssi lit':), " h it'll are "properties of 
things outside (he mine!" (pnipi'ii , !itU , s iv; . . . i\v!ni niU'/liiiliim), modes of tindersi.iiiiliiig 
in the mind (nmJi inU'lfi^cnn':), which are the propeflies of things insofar as they are 
understood In the mind iinh'l/ivinf), and modes ol meaning (hhh'i n^ni/ii m-'ii: ), which are 
1 lie properties o] things insular as 1 1 lei ,uv signified hv words (.1 \n-h .«. '.nr;, 7,' ,'.( (.■'./.', 1.3,4: 7—12). 
The properties corresponding to modes of being, uiidirsi.indmg, anil meaning are "essen- 
tial! 1 , the same," bill ''aecidetilallv different." Thev all are the properties of real beings. Inn 
their "modalitv" ile|iends on their "location": thev are modes ol being in (he thing, modes 
nf understanding' in flic mind, .mil modes of meaning in words. Their "identity" is analo- 
gous to the id entire of Sol rates in different places: Socrates is esseiiiiallv iht same, whether 
in the choir or in the forum; he nnlv changes posit ion (.11 mil si^i: ill '. :< /.',//, II. 7, 6: 6—19). 

Martin proposes ihal there are modes ol meaning corresponding to the I rail it ion al eight 
parts i if file sentence ( noun, pronoun, i crl\ ad jet live, ailvci'li, p.irlit iple, c 'iijunel ion, and 
preposition). In the lesi of the hook, Martin tries to show lio't ihisc modes o] meaning 
explain the rules governing the construction of sentences. Martin's view is that the work of 
the grammarian consists in defining flic modes of meaning on i he basis ol the different func- 
l ions In llil led by a word, and in explaining the rules governing I he construction of sc 
Later "modists" will challenge Martin's explanations, but not this basic asst 
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The modes of meaning also help In determine the dilk-rciiec between logic ami grammar. 
(.i i';i n mi arians si lhIv munis ;inJ verbs .is having modes ul meaning thai alloiv I'he construc- 
tion of the sentence, anil logicians study them ;is indicating logical rclalions (/» Peri- 
liini!<.'t!:. : ii< ■.] ! 7, 2S4: .ID-2SS: ..> I. Tims ihc modes ol iiK-aning milv explain I In- si mat lie;) I 
properties of noun and verb ;is parts nl the sentence, but not their ink- in the construct inn 

of Sv]|ogismS i .DllSei.]llC]lll'-., ;_-.[:l[rn)l,l[i:lllS i.JII ullk 1 1 ] ■ ■ .■ '■ i L i c 1 Miles In del I.II11 ille '■vlltlluT J 

given sentence is constructed corrccllv, and logicians c;m oiilv provide rules to dclcrm ine 
the validity of an inference: thev do not interfere with each other. 

Finally, Aristotle's standards of scientific demonstration and a long tradition of 
Neiipliuoiiic interpretation of the Ingiitt vi-tus led Martin to endorse a strong form of 
niehiph'. sieiil realism. This is clear when M an in savs lli.il I lie mode of u n J crs landing of the 
abstract noun precedes (lie mode of meaning of the concrete noun {In Pi\/:\iii\ni-:ii-:ii.'i /!/>:, 
q. 10, 168: 23-5). In short, Martin's theory seemed a plausible solution for two problems: 
how to claim that grammar is a science, and how to distinguish it from logic. Other 
"modists" developed furlher his approach unlil ihe advent of nomin; 
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Meister Eckhart 

JAN A. AERTSEN 



Meister Eckhart (b. ca. 1260; d. 1328) was anil is the most controversial thinker of the 

Middle A lies. Ik- was the firsl distinguished master ni llu-uloi!-\ aiiainst nhum inquisitorial 
pruned in -is 'vuy euiisdituiil, ami id tlii- present il;i\ his I hi 'Uu In li -is ieieh ed '.viiU-1 v i_U \ i- [■- 
Litnt interpretations Tin- controversial ch a rafter uf his work parlh sinus from the l;icl lh;il 
hi.- 1, hurt occupies a spn ial position within medieval intellectual historv: hi' was nut only a 
siholasl if academic, bill a I st i active outside tin unive-rsitv ;is a preacher and spiritual direc- 
tor I in- religious communities. I'll is hit. 1 is ri.-ili.fti.-i! in the bilingual ism . . t Ins «.ni k. Eel, bar ( 
published not only in Latin, but also wmlc treatises in ills' vernacular language that were 
destined for a non-academic audience. 

Eckhart had a brilliant academic career. After entiling the 1 Juminican order, he studied 
ihtnlii^v ;it the fiitiiinii! ^ii,':i\i/,: of the order in Cologne and at the UniviTsitv of Paris. In 
12 ll 4 hcl: had '■>. as named prior uj (he 1 lumiiiit.-jn house in Erfurt and vicar general uf 
Thuringia. In 1302-3 he was master of theology in Paris and in the next years he held ex- 
ecutive positions within his order in Gorman v. A token o[ ihe high prestige the Meister 
i-njiivoil is that in 1311—13 he occupied fur a second time the chair uf thculug\ at Puis ih.n 
was reserved for foreign Dominicans— an honor also bestowed upon THOMAS AIJUINAS. 

In the next decade (131 3—23 ), Eckhart v. i irked in Strasbourg, " hi- re he was charged with 
1 lie i .'/,'■.■ :.■■.■' ■'■'.,,■■ ,■.'.■.. I he spirimal Hire ol tin uminiiiii hies uj 1 )nm ink an nuns in llu- south- 
ern part of Germany. In this function, he was tonfrunled with various ivli^iuiis lay move- 
ments, such as that of the Bcguitu-s. Efkharl's own utleranei-s, such as his defense uf 
]>i e aching lor ''(hi- unlearned," suggest ihal (hi- d it lieu 1 1 ie-s at the end uf his life sen back to 
this period. 

\\ hi-n in 1 324 Eckhart celurni-il lu Cologne, probnblv is hi- ml ut tin- il:t-!n<ii: nciiiTtift; the 
A ii lib i shop ul Culognc st art til \iu itu]uirv inlu his iluelriiii-s on suspif iun uf lie res v. Ef I, harl 
rejected all accusations in his ''Rc-chi fen igungssch rill" and appealnl (o the pops- in Avignon, 
but died before (hi- conclusion of the trial. In (he bull in tt»rn n'liiiiiiiiin of March 17, 132°, 
Pope John XXII it'iiili-mneil 2fi prupusitiuns taken from his works imd sermons; 17 he 
declared to be erroneous or tainted with heresy, the other II he described as '"oflensive, 
very temerarious and suspect of heresy" (for the text of the bull, see Meister Eckhart 1980, 
pp. 77-81). 

Eckhart's influence was exercised prinnrilv through the German sermons and treatises 
l hat established his long-standing fame as a mvsi if and spiritual masli-r. A mil her, mure aca- 
demif Eikhart, hmvei i-r, emerged w hen 1 kin r if h 1 lent lie red is fevered his I .a I in works in 
l.N.'iu. That reilisfuMrv raised the controversial issue uf the relation between the German 
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("nivsiitiiP I Kckharl and tin- Latin (''scholastic") F.ckharr. In ivci'nt literature, there is a 
strong reaction tn tlii- i lew i Inn sees Kckliart priniarilv us a mi si if. "M vsticism," it is argued 
i \1 uisiM.li 1' id I ), is ,i harm I ill nil kI ii lor iiiir understanding nf F.ckharr, because it suggests 
an opposition to "scholasticism" and therein isnlalcs him hum his tuiitiniporariis. Fur- 
thermore, m vsticism todav most I v dcixites a I. mil nf '"irrational" experience, which is uttcrlv 
foreign tu Fckhart's works. He is not a theologian of "extasies"; his procedure is strict Iv 
I 1 ;! tin 11 u I. Ik 1 iiiK' uds lu dt whip :i "pliiinsi iphv ni Chiisl in n in." m h itli relates him in moder- 
nity, in particular to German idealism. 

The almost completed critical til it inn ul Kc I, hart's I .id In and (.it nil. in works (since 1936) 
has hiiJ i nt«- basis tor tin- st iid v nf his [luiughi. Although tlit edition hus imi vtt rcsulwd 
.ill pi i ■! 'hnis ul iiuthi-nriiili. ts jitt iii II v m dh respect to the German sermons, it corroborates 
lilt llitsis llinl tluTt is no Imiiliimi-ntiil uppusitmn between tht German mid l.min Fc khart 
The following iiffount will focus on the unity of his thought and its distinctive features. 



Eckhart's project: the Opus triparfititiit 

Fckhart presents i cumprchensiw design nf his thought in the i.iptit inp.irtitmir, this text 
must tlu-rcfuiv lit the bus is of anv interpretation. As the title indicates, the work is il l\ idi-d 
in hi three parts: The Opus pnipnsilinniii!! illnik nf Pi'ip-ns.-iimis), which would contain, as 
Fckhart stales, ''iium than one thousand propositions", ihe ■'■',".".< ,/.",(. i.'' .■■"), •am {Unit: nf 
ij_ii.:ti,'niis), organized after the model of the Stuiuiht of "the illustrious friar" Thomas 
Ai|iiin.is; ntul the Opus ixpiifititiiut/;: (llmk nf Lxpntiliniis}^ consisting nf commentaries on 
both Testaments ul Sue red Scrip! uiv and of sermons {Lit I, pp. 149—51 ). 

Eckhart's project, which has no equivalent in the M iildle A ges, disl inguishes three forms 
of lliuughl: proposiliuns, i|tu-siii)iis, iiuil expositions. The lasl twu behmg tu what FcLhiirl 
calls "school exercises" (it:!: his <:lin/ii.<!itis. Lit I, p. 14-8); the "propositions" represent 
am 'llicr 1 radii ion, I he ideal of an axiom a I ii sv si .-m, derived i i'hiii the Xi-nplntun ist Prut his 
(l:l<:);\'iii.:!:iii t/ioi/ti^ii n ) an J tht- .innnvmuus Bnnk nf f'niSiS. \\ hat is new in Fckhart's project 
is ilu connection of both trail it ions. One mav wonder whether tht incorpuriition of the II ni k 
•if Pmpnsiltnus into the project does nut iniph a criticism ul scholasticism. Tht "scholastic" 
met In k! is marked bv the ijiiiwslio. In response to a concrete question, certain principles 
anil il ist nit t ions art- ptn forward. ( j insider, for example, Thomas's proofs fur the existence 
of God in the second question of the first part of the S/n-nitii lltinln^uii. I lis "five wins" 
are all causal arguments, but what causalifv is and the manner in which it is ilil itiitiil'-. 
conceived remain implicit to a large extent. 

In this respect, a preliniinaiv remark, made bi Kcl.hart in the General Prologue about 
the o rdt-r of the 'J put !i:p:ii1i!ttti: is revealing. '"The second work, and so inn the third, art 
so dependent on the first, namely the Work of Propositions, that without it they are of little 
use, because lilt ex pla il ill in ns ui questions anil the expositions of scriptural texts are usiiiill'. 
base, I uii one nf the propositions" ( /. !l I , p 1 si,), Ftkharl neM explains his milliner ol pro- 
ceeding In the w huie ■' ■■..'■ ■',■■■ thi'i 'Ugh an exam pit- 1 It ..lea Is '.vil h lilt iiisi pre push inn l'\ h it'll 
is iht- main thesis uf the work), "Iieing is tin J" (/.'wv .:ti !).:::t), the first qiieslinn "I lots Gml 
exist:", and the first text of Scripture, "In the beginning God created heaven and earth." 
He successiveb shews huM ihe proposition is explained, Iiom ihe t|iitsneii is solved bv it, 
and how the scriptural text is elucidated bv the same proposition (IJI 1, pp. Lsh— io). In 
the cunclusion uf the General Prologue F.ckhiirl stresses the "ralimial" character of his 
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Finallv, notice that all, "t almost all, I Ik- questions concerning (.iod arc casik solved through 
the first proposition slated above, il tin. 1 inference is well made; and most of what is written 
nbout him, even obscure and 'Jill null matters, is clear! i e\ plaini d h\ ii.iriM.il reason. [LW I, p. 

165) 

Finni (hi- Prologue, it .ipjit-.us thai Kekhart's grand project acquires lis s\ stcmatic Inunda- 
tion in the Hurl: uf Pivpiifiliims. The pressing problem for the slush nt Fekharl is thai the 
I ii» 1: ofPropoi/l/mis has not come down to us, prohahh ihe M cistor never completed, it. We 
only possess fragments of the Opus IviptiriH.iim: the General Prologue, the prologues to the 
first and second work (but not the works themselves) and considerable parts ol the third 
\\ ml,: •■i.iijii i.u.il i. ■ iiii'!i'.i! i.inc. I ■ 'il tie iK-sis, h\i>dus, the l.ool, id \\ isdom, and I he < iospcl 
nl John) and a collection of sermons. But despite I he serious lacunae, the General Prologue 
and the Prologue to the II nil: <•/ Pit>p»s:!:fi:s provide insight into the objectives ol Kcl, hail's 



Work of Propositions 

In the General Prologue, Ecfchart announces that the Hark of Propositions would consis 
fourteen treatises corresponding to the basic terms ol which the propositions are compot 
He also mentions the titles of the ti 



The first treatise is ahoul 1 icing {■:•>, ) and being (, us) and its opposite, which is nothing. 
The second, about unity and the one and its opposite, which is the many 

The third, aboti I truth and the I rue and lis opposite, h hich is the false. 
The fourth, about goodness anil I lie good and its opposite, evil. 
The fifth, about love and charitv and its opposite, sin. 

The six. I li, a bull I the noble, \ i it tie and light, and I hen 1 op pushes, the base, vice and wrong. 
The seventh, about the u hole ami its opposite, the part. 

The eighth, about the common and indistinu and their oppose, the jm iper and disimel 
The ninth, about the nature of the superior and its opposite, the inferior. 
The tenth, about the first and the List. 

The eleventh, alum I idea and reason and I heir opposite, I lie un lorn led and privation. 
The twelfth, ah nit "thai h\ w hi eh it is" {quo <■</] and the cunt tasting "thai u Inch is" {quod .'.</}. 
The thirteenth is aU lit ( iod hi nix II, tin- hidiesi [Jeing, ■■» ho "has no com ran except non-being," 

The fourteenth, about substance and accident. (/,)! I, pp. ISO— I) 

'I hese titles inilitate 1 he basic I e nils ol Kekhart's thonghi. Thev pill forward perenn in I mcta- 
phvsical t hemes, bin also n pica lb. ibenlogicil topics. The snbjctt ol the lilth treatise is noi 
onlv iiii!ni\ but also i\inl,is, that is, Christian love. The title ol the tenth treatise is ol bibli- 
cal provenance, il is abmii "the first ami the hisi," the alpha aiul omega (Ajioc. 1: N and 11: 
8). From a reference in a scriptural commentary (LW\, p. 649), we know that the thirteenth 
treatise, w hich is about God, would deal with the divine Trinity. 

A first feature of the llmk uf Prupiniiiuns is that, in contradistinction to Aquinas's 
ii ni hoili ilngital separal ion of philnsojihv anil ( Christian tbeologv, It pursues a model of inte- 
gration which is m ark id h\ an agreemeiil between nature anil Scripture. In I he prologue ol 
his most important eommentarv, that on the Gospel according to John, hckhart states: 'il 
is the intention ol the author - as il has been indeed in all his works - in expound b\ means 
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of die natural ar»uments of die philosophers the iluclrincs uiu^lil bv link Christian iaiilt 
a nd i!k- Se rip tu res nt tht- Hi u Testaments." Conversely, he wants '"to show how die I rut lis 
■ if n ;<ui i :i 1 principles, InliTeiiics and properties aiv clcarli intimated in the verv iiniJs ul 
Scripture expounded with the help of those natural truths" (Z IT III, p. 4). Eck hart's model 
of integration assumes the idea of the concordance ul revelation and reason. Tilt ( Jiiisl Ian 
truth is explained hi a nictaphvsieal proposition, hut, mi the other hind, Scripture contains 
"the keys to metapln sies, natural science and ethics" (Lil 1, p. 453). 

The Work oJ'Pnipusi ,','<«■'.< is divided into fourteen treatises. There is no evidence at all for 
1 lie i la i i n 1 1 1,1 i Kcl, It a i is 1 1 eatises 1 1 if i i.-spuitd iii thi- I oti it n-n hooks ul A lis lot It's .If. Iiip/iysi: .« 
(el. Aertsen t u 49), su lie tiei'il anuiher principle uf unlcrini;. 



Metaphysics of the transcendentals 

The treatises I— 1\ of the llurk ul Pnipusiii'iia are about "bein»," "unitv," ''truth," and 
"goodness." They belong together, because thev deal with the !/\inf: ■:i,',!.:u!i<t (transcenden- 
tals ), a iluelriiK- that was devduped in the I hi riven th ccnturv. These lerms si^nil i iliat w hie h 
is common iu all things; because of their cummotiness thev "transcend" the A ristutellan 
lii-.-.ln-si teller a or categories. Most uf Kcl, harl's remarks In the Prologues are tela led to these 
i.:ri/:iiii ;!i!i.:rt//is. Since the I lurk nf Pnipmntums is fundamental for the two other parts oi the 
'Jpits, we mav eon clink- dial Kckharl's pand piujeil I i nils its philosuphieal lutindaliun in a 
"iiictaphi sies of the transcendentals" ( lo use an expression of Josef Koch, 1°73, p. 41 .>). 
'1 here is nu uther medieval " ork in which the duetriiie uf the Iranseeiideiitals has such a 
prominent place. 

The phrase 'metaphysics of the transcendentals', however, lias the disadvantage that 
it dues nut sufficient! v express file particular nature uf Kckhart's doctrine. Scleral thinkers 
in the thirteenth anil fourteenth centuries consider beiiii!' and its transcendental properties 
as die proper subject ul metapln sies. Hut in comparison Iu his cuniempuranes, Kckharl's 
doctrine of the transcendentals has disl I active features. 

A first feature becomes evident when we take a closer look at the titles of the treatises 
I— IV. It is striking that in each case thev refer to the transcendentals in a twofold way: bv 
jn "abstract'' term fheini;' (..«.), 'unitv', 'truth', and 'iiouiliK-ss') anil bv a "cuncrete" term 
('lieinii'' (f7,'.<i, 'the one,' 'the true," and 'the good'). An ahlriiiiaii; signifies a perfection as 
separated from its concrete subjects; in Kcl, ha r I, however, the "abstractness" is not the resull 
of an ah s trading act ol the liuinan intellect, but rather expresses the uniuloiiical state of die 
perfection, its subsistence and identity. 

In the General Piuln^uc, Kckhart's first observation underlines the untological priority 
u f the n hi ci: ■■(. tie lie ra I terms like 'being', 'unitv', 'truth', and 'wisdom' s hull Id not be con- 
ceived after the manner and nature uf accidents. Thev are noi posterior to their suhici ts 1ml 
prior to them (ill'I, pp. 152-3). In the thirteenth century, for example, in Aquinas, the 
focus uf the doctrine ol ihe transcendentals was on the rmirrclii, on that which is i-:ns), is 
one (BBHin), is true (vcrum), and is good (iomm). In Eckhart, the center of interest moves 
to the abstracl tratisci-ndeiitils. 

'I his shifl is connected with anot her disl inctivc lea It lie uf his ductrlne, I he identification 
of the transcendentals with tiud. The first proposition of (he '.'pits reads: 'Being is God". 
In the Prologue to the II nrk »/ PrupvfttiHiis, his first nut -.mil an: is that 'Ciuil alone is propi-rlv 
hi- in;.;, u lie, true, and good' I LI I 1, p. 1 <> / 1. Kckhart stives the nil press iuii that ill is st at em en I 
is a l radii ion ;il tern, h in;.: hv adducing a snval ileal of references from Scrip Hire, phi I' 'Suphers, 
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and Church Fathers such as AUGUSTINE and Dionysius the Areopagite. It is true that, for 
instance, in Aquinas the transcemlental names arc at the same time divine names, but this 
traditional aspect of the doctrine acquires in hekhart a new accent. 

] ii the thirteenth cctiturv, niie nt the main ]> lh ill le ms ill tlie duel line i>i the Iran seen den- 
tals "as the relation between lliese terms and that which is proper to Uod. In what sense 
can iranscen dentals be said nf Clod? For hekhart, the trans ceil dent a Is are I. i oil's pinp/iii; for 
all other things, they are "strangers and foreigners" (Li I III, pp. 8.! — I). For him, the ques- 
tion is rather: To what extent can iransceiidctitals be said <>{ finite things: 

At this point in our analysis, we have to discuss a controversial issue in the study of 
hekhart 1 low can llie main thesis ol the \\nrk uf Pfnpniiliiiiis, /:'.<jv t'sl !X:its, be reconciled 
with his view in the first Parisian question (1301/2), in which he contradicts the identifica- 
tion of lie ill g and Uod: The subject in I he Parisian quest ion is; "Y\ Ii ether he in;.: and under- 
standing (intdligere) are the same in God?" (LIFV, pp. 39^18). Eckhart develops a series of 
a Tyumen Is supporting the priorm ol unilcistanding ol being, arguments whii h t an he lead 
as i critique of medieval theo-ontologv. 'hieing' means to be caused, and is therefore, accord- 
ing to the lamous lotirlh proposition ol the Him I.- »/ (.'j.'/.v« ('The first of created things is 
being'), the mark of the finite world. God is not cHf but intc/ligert: 

In order to solve this contradiction, mam scholars assumed a development in Kel, ban's 
ihuughl .tiler [lie Parisian question According to the cominonlv accepted chronologv of 
Kekh art's w orks, the projecl of the Upin tnp.-triiiiiiu w as ilesigned during his second regencv 
in Paris (1311-13). But that chronology has been challenged by Loris Sturlese's recent dis- 
covery of another manuscript of Kc I, ban's Latin works in ( I \ ford. I lis inquin into the new 
materials suggests [hat the origins ol the 'Jpi/i lupitil/i/ua also go back to the period of 
Eckharfs first Parisian professorship {Sturlese 1995). 

The new chronologv undermines the idea of a development in hckharfs thought. It 
seems plausible I ha I he did not consider the dn crgcnt propositions in the Parisian question 
and the Work of Propositions as mutually exclusive alternatives. It is notable that in the 
Parisian question he leaves room for another semantics and another meaning of 'being': 
'"Being" does not befit God, unless you mean by 'being' the purity and fullness of being 
(LWY, p. 45). 

In the order of the Hoi k of Propositions, treatises V and VI certainly belong together. The 
object of "love" is the good; the sixth treatise deals with ''the moral good (l:iin:ft!iii. : ) \\n-.\ 
virtue." Both treatises are connected with treatises l-I\ , not onlv th rough I he medial ion of 
the good, hut in an immediate wav. It is noteworthy that when, in the Ue-neral Prologue, 
hekhart lists [he "general terms," not onlv 'being' (cmcI, 'unilv', 'truth', and 'goodness' are 
mentioned, but also 'wisdom'. In other texts, he also mentions 'j List ice', which is his para- 
digm of virtue, among "the most general perfections." The term 'perfection' seems to 
connote a more encompassing notion, which includes the traditional [lanseciideimls and 
spiritual perfections. 

The inclusion of spiritual perfections in the doctrine of the transceiidentals is in itself 
not new. We find something similar in JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, who came to Paris in the same 
year as Eckhart (1302). Another distinctive feature of Eckharfs doctrine of the trans- 
ccndciilals is the central place of ».■.,■,-, ,■/ perfections. 

The special place of ethics in hekhart becomes clear In a universifv sermon which he 
gave during his first Slav in Paris. In this sermon, he presents a threefold division of theo- 
retical philosophy, for which he appeals to BtiKTHIUS. But hekhart' s presentatio 
significant modification; philosophv is divided into ma I hematics, phvsics, and "ethics o 



ologv" | /. U \, p. ft)), '['ho identification of philosophical theology (or motaphvsicsl niul 
ethics is ;i [i i f i ti l- i ■ aspect 'il EckhatTs integration mi i Jo I. I ii his project, I ho conii-mpl.il i\ ■.■ liic 
is not separated Inuii [ho active life. Eckhart is not only a Z.c.iiviVi'iftT ("lector"), hut above 
all ;i /.il'-riU'^hi. Tho ethical "appeal" is one -il" I lit- reasons fin 1 the enduring fascination ul' 
his thought. 



Guiding principles 

As wo hiivc soon, treatises I-\ I of rho Hurl: nj Prnpi>s:titiiii form a unitv that is based mi a 
mdaph'. sits ut I he transtctidontals. Tile no\l six treatises also belong together — while trca- 
l ists XIII (on <.iu J ) an J X i\ (on substance an J accident ) conclude ami summari/c tho work. 
'1 ho i niior connection between treatises VII— XII is not immeJiatelv evident, because the 
notions they tleal with arc quite different from each other. But all of them ;tro concerned 
with structural principles thai determine ami clarify the tel.it i unship he i ween God and crea- 
ture, explained in the first si\ treatises. I his concern becomes obvious in the three distinc- 
tivc learures of Kokhat't's inctaphvsics of tho transcendontals: the identification of those 
notions with God, the shilt from the concrete to the ahs tract l i 1 a n see n dentals, and the inclu- 
sion of moral perfections in the doctrine. 

Treatise VIII is "about the common (i-iiiiniiums) and indislincl and their opposites, the 
]> roper ami distinct." Commonness is the marl, of tho transcendontals. Is not a consei.piciKc 
of Eckhart's identification of the transcendentals with God that God is common? Indeed, 
hcl; hart draws the conclusion, /J, ■■■■.■■ ■'/.■■ii:. i h:;.- :s! (f.ll I\ , p. SI ), hill I his statement has bv 
no moans a pantheistic connotation in his thought. lie points out that it is precisely this 
commonness that constitutes God's transcendence and his difference from creatures. 

Eckhart's argument is based on one of his Central ideas, i he d 1st i net ion between "being" 
(ens) and "this or that being" (ens hoc aut hot). Notice, he argues, that all that 
insofar as it is common, is God, and that all that is not common, in solar as it is n 
is created. Every creature is something distinct, a "this" or "that," restricted to a genus 
or species (e.g., "man" or "stone"). God, however, is not something distinct, but rather 
common to all things; he is outside and beyond every genus (Lil'IV, pp. 51-2). 

If the transcendontals arc "foreign" to all creatures, is it then not a consequence that they 
ate .1 pure nothing: In ihe General Prologue, Kel.harl makes a preliminary remark thai 
clearly refers to treatise IX on the "superior" and ''inferior." "The prior and superior takes 
ahsi iluteh nothing from the posterior, nor is it affect oil by anything in it. ( >n the contrary, 
the prior and superior influences tho interior and posterior and descends into it with its 
properties and assimilates it lo itself" (/. II I, p. 1 54). Because the transcendetilals are proper 
to God, God alone is the cause ol being, unity, truth, and goodness in all things, (..features 
have being ami the other transcendental pro per tics complete! 1 , i rum ( iod 

The transcendetilals are said "analogously" of God and creatures. In Eckhart's under- 
standing ol analogy, tho perfections are as such only in one of tho iimthi&t, God; thee are 
not rooted in creatures themselves. F.ckhart denies anv relative autonomy to creatures. In 
themselves, that is, so pa rated from Gud, thev ai\ '"nothing." This view determines the struc- 
ture of treatises I-I\ ; thev deal with the trail see ml en la Is ami their opposites: "not hint;," 
'"manv," "false," and 'Vi ii." This ilia led leal si rm. lure re flee ts the opposition between God 
and i features whi-n the latter are separalod from God. ( hi I side ol being, which is I. i oil, there 
is nothing. 
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But this "nothingness" is not Eckhart's final word on the matter. There exists another 

relation between Oml anil creatures, fur which the relation between the abstract transcen- 
dental and the eoticrclc subject is the model. It is a van sal iv lat inn nnJ a relation of partic- 
ipation. A s /■. ■;/.■■::.', tin he I hings pari icipalc m the transcendent als llial are proper to God. To 
be, for a creature, is to receive being;'. Kekharl emphasizes that the reception of being is a 
pe I'm a in- nl process, a continuous influx, Giva Hires h;n e being and i el alwavs receive it. This 
iclaiionship is "ell expressed in a text (mm hcclcsiasticus (24: 21), commented upon bv 
he!; hart, '"Those who eal me, still hunger. " 1 n solar as a treat lire island Is one, etc ), it alwavs 
'"eats"; insofar is il is mil ul nsi.lt but through some else, it alwavs '"hungers." 

In medieval rhoughl, ethics occupies a major place, because it is concerned with the 
return of rational creatures to the principle from which thev have come forth. The '"first" 
is the 'last" (the title of Eckhart's tenth treatise). Man's final end consists in the union with 
God. 1 n order to become a iinimi Jiiimif, a human being should '"detach" ilscK from all lh.il 
rclv. ''I K'lachnieiit" is ihe ethical consequence ol kckhai is nicl.iphvsical \ ic'\ thai 
veen God and creature has to be understood as the distinction between 
'"being" and '"this or ihal being;'." Every creature is a particular being, something distinct 
God, ho "ever, is not somel lung distiim; all that is common, in sol ar as il is common, is God. 
Therefore, it is man's highest virtue to detach and emptv himself from all particularity. 
1 Jelai hmeiil is the condition ol his transformation into God and becoming a son of God 
[film Dd). 

The birth or generation of God in the human soul is a characteristic teaching of Eckhart. 
I lie philosophical iika I oi man's dr,ini/a mm experiences a Ghrisiian l ransposn ion through 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. Man can become divine, because God has become man. The 
process of purification, detachment, and ol the union with the One can be described as 
'"mvsticism," because the term is then used in the sense it has in the I lionvsian 1 radii ion ol 
'"m v stic nl th colore. " \\ ha I EcLharl presents is not a report of an hull' iclual experience Inn 
a "rational" inquiry into the conditions ol man's union with God. 

The philosophical loundalion ol his account rests on the analysis of one of the general 
perfections 1 hit EcLharl connects with the transcendental notions, '"j list ice. " As he him sell 
points oul, his analysis of the relation between abstract justice and a concrete just (man) 
touches the core of his thought. "\\ hoover understands the doctrine of justice imd the just 
understands e: en thing that I am sin nig" (Dll I, p. 1(15). In the return to God, man has to 
detach him sell iiinn that which is cteatiiref., hum evcrv particularity Ik should become 
just ;(.< finl. file process of detachment is the condition for another relation between the 
abstracl and the concrete, not the relation between God and creature bul that between 
Fuller \\\\A Son. '" The Father begets his Son as the just one." Justice and the just, insofar 
as he is just, are entirely one; thev differ onlv in that the justice bears and the just is born 
(if/' II, p. 392). This relationship of the abstract to the concrete is Eckhart' s model for 
the birth of God in the soul, which is the most adequate expression o[ man's union with 



The German Eckhart 

'1 he German Eckhart is not different from the Latin one. Their fundamental agreement Is 
demo n si riled bv his most inlluential German treatise I )■.::■ Bn, It ,/. i^i>!:h,h:i; 7 in!!iu:z I Tin' 
Book of Divine Consolation), probably written about 1315 (DWI, pp. 471-97). The first (and 
most important) part of it is a pro I omul me tapir, sieal investigation. 
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In this part, KlLIi.! il ansilwcs the rilatmn between the concrete, general (or transcen- 
i It null! pcrlci. liens ;ii]J I In- ah si rat t mu-v "( )nc should I; now huw the " ise .in J wisdom, the 
true (mini) and truth, the just and justice, the good and goodness refer to eaeh other and 
are related to each cither." I It explains I hen 1 relationship hv means "I I lie c vim pie ui ;_■ mJ- 
11 ess. ' '0 hi id lies s is neither treated nur inside nur burn, hut it Ilea is and brings lurrh the pood 
(man), and the good, insofar as he is good, is not insult and untreated, and vet hum thild 
and son of goodness." The last sen tenet it as allatktd hv iht A rchbishop of Cologne in the 
trial against r.ckhart. In his dtftnse (in the R: : ilil/-:i'i:4;iti;z<s:f;nl: I, Ftkharl niidtrlines ih.n 
llie iiH'iuimif ui Ilis statement is ileltrmintd hv llie Lev term iii-.jihtnliiin. 1 he good, ii:sn/,ii' 
OS it is good, is uncreated. 

He next emphasizes the di nam it imilv ol the good and goodness. "The good and good- 
ness art hul nut goodness, tntirelv one in all lliings, apart from bearing and being born 
. . . All that belongs to the gemd linanl he receives I'nun goodness and in goodness. There 
he is and lives and dwells, as the Son says in Scripture (John 14: 10): 'The Father dwells in 
me and does the works'." 

What has been said of the relation between the good and goodness also applies to the 
other general perfections. It is equally true of the truthful (man) and truth, of the just and 
justice, nt the '.vise \iu-.\ " isdnm. htkhart goes on to say that it is equally true ''of the Son 
o( God and God iht Fatht-r, of tvtrvthing that is born of God and that has no father on 
est 1 1 li, in vi hith ni it hi tit ih. il is ertaltd is horn, nur am thing that is not God." \\ e see here 
how his relleetiuti mi the transcendtnuil perfections prepares the dnclrint "I the birth of 
Ciod in man. This doctrine is suggested hv the text in the Gospel of John (1: 12—13): "To 
all 1 hiii-e is given the po'-.v tr tu hit milt suns of God " ho were born, not of the him id or the 
will of the flesh or the will uf man, hut of and from God alone." 

By "the will of man," F.tkhart understands iht h idlest powers of the soul, the immate- 
rial faculties of intellect and will. Yet, since they themselves are not God, but were created 
in the soul and with the soul, they must be stripped U'nil'iL'i.1) uf tlu-mstlvt-s and trans- 
I urtiit J (■■■■' /■■.-.' /',/./, ; ) in in (.Mitl all nit, and In irii in tii >d and Irum ti'ml, so ihat Und a lu tie mav 
be their father, for in this way they are sons of God and the only-begotten son of God. A 
mail so fash inn til, (.i nil's sun and the son uf j n si let insular as lit is i usl. has even l lung ih.it 
pertains to justice. 

The conclusion ul Fck hart's itn esl igaliun reverts In one of his other ha sic thoughts, the 
iika uf the concordance of revelatiun and reasun. '"From this It-aeliing, which is written in 
llie hulv Gospels ami recngni/ed in the natural light of the rational soul, man finds true 
consolation in all his sulk-rings. 

The Book of Divine Consolation contains all the main themes of the Latin Eckhart. It 
givis, as it why, a stimmarv ul the elements thai are constitute e uf Ilis project. First, the 
German treat 1st presupposes the < ifus inp;trt;tit»!. 1 his (act suhsl an Halts the llie sis thai the 
Opus provides the kev to Fckhart's thought. Second, '/'I:.: Bunk- nj Liivuii' Consolation con- 
firms the role Ftk hart all rib nits tu natural rtasnn, his ''raliniialisiii." In his project, which 
aims at the integration, imi the separation, of philosophy and ( .hrisl ian [lu-ulugi, a print i- 
pal as]itct is the idea of the concordance of revelatiun and rtasnn. Third, the treatise 
endorses the view that the met a phi sics uf the Ira nsten dent a Is is the philusophical founda- 
tion of the entire project. Finally, The Bunk „j !):i in,: Cni!<iilii!ii:i! shows the inltgralioii ul 
nitlaplivslcs mi J ethics in Ktkhart. Man's return to God requires dttsithnitiil and trans- 
formation into God. Fckhart's analysis of the relation between justice and the just, that is, 
the relation between an abstract perfection and its concrete subject, explains the birth of 
God in man. 
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Maximus Confessor 

ERIC D. PERL 



M ;i\imus Confessor (b. ."■ilO. ,1. d!i_! ), a liv/anlinc monk, is I, m inn principally lor his defiiis,.- 
of orthodox ( .hrislologv against ihe iiiipciiall'-.-spunsnivd n l ■ > n ■ abilitc and iiiono.ncrgisi 
heresies, lor '-v h i l h lit 'y as exiled and mutilated Ills ihuughl, 'vhieh transcends ;iny dis- 
1 i net ion hi. 1 1 '■>. ecu philosophy :iinl theology anil unites the spiritual and in (elicit till traditions 
of Origen, the Gtppadocinn Fathers, PSHUDO-DIOWSIUS, and post-Chalcedonian By? 
Christology, offers ;\ comprehensive vision of nalitv founded in tin- mystery of Chri; 

Maximus adopts the Neoplatonic itoctrint 
things arc pre- contained in God, are unfolded from hin 
their end. Ovation is the pouring our or distribution of God to all things ;is ihe distinct 
"logos," or detcrminatiy c principle, of each, ;il once its cause of being' anil its purpose or 
end. The logos of each thing' is I he presence in it of I he Logos, God the \\ ord: "The one 
Logosis the many logoi, and the many the one" (Ambigua 7, in PC 91, 1081B). Creation is 
thus analogous to Incarnation, a " thickening" of the Word (Amh. 33, 1285C-1289A), his 
si.ll- presentation in created modi-. Since all creation is contained in human nanny, man is 
"microcosm and mediator" ('1 hunberg 1 L '!o I, the locus iv herein all creation comes to«cil:cr 
and. is dcilicil. Consequently, the intrinsic nature ol creation is tnltillcd in the Incarnation 
and its correlale, the incorporation of man, and in man all things, into God. This 

both deifies man to God . . . and limn in i tics ( iml to man, b\ a tair inversion, and makes man 
( ii id In t lu- i lei li cat ion ol man, and t mJ man h\ the liominiliL.H ion ol God. Foi alviins :w\,\ in 
all the Word of God . . . wills to effect the mystery of his embodiment. {Ami: 7, 1084CD) 

Therefore, the unconfuscd hi pn sialic identity of divine and human natures in Christ 

is the blessed end on account of h hi eh all tilings ucre constituted . . . God the Word become 
man . . . reveals in himsell the end on account ol v* huh the things i hat are made . . . received 
beginning in being. For on account of Christ, thai is the m\ sten ol Christ, all the ages, and 
the things in the ages, take in Christ their beginning and end of being (198(1, QT 60, 62 1AB) 

Maximus became a dominant influence in subsequent liv/antinc ihought, and was a 
major source for JOH>J SCOTllS ERIUGEIMA, who translated some of his works into Latin and 

incorporated large extracts from them into his Pifiphysim:. In recent years, Maxunus has 
been celebrated not onlv tor his profound Christology, but also for his articulation of a 
I'di il' 'Soph i,. .ill \ ami ill col i ie.ii ,i|]\ 1.1 1 Ik rem vision of "the cosmic Christ," ol God ihe \\ mil 
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Michael of Massa 

CHRISTOPHER SCHABEL 



Link- is known ilium l flu- lite ot tht I Lilian August in inn hermit M ichail i>f .M ass a (d. I 337). 
I i'.'iu in thi Sitn.i .n i-a. In w ;is hi-; pro\ i rut's ■■/■:/: mini in 1 332, and hi- prohnhlv died in Paris, 

'A lltlf Jit Jl.lt I It l HI lit I "11 l 111- Xt > : i Although Ills Si'llti/l./tS Cum 111 t II til TV oil llollks I— [I , 

Ins iii.ii"! pltil. isi ipliii ill '■.'.■ 1 1; , sun. r. cs m onl\ i handful ol m.innsi ripts. Council;)', no its 
lb ;il "M it I nit I nt M issa's ^i_iiii:t!:iin,:s iii St n! ill tiiis remains out of I lit rithtst until lit J and, 
for the most part, unstudied texts of the iuurtccnlh century" (t l )95, p. 141). Massa's cora- 
iiitntniA " is mill il.it til In Lib o in 1 325, bul I'tttntlv it lias bttn show n liiiil lit is much mini 
lil.tlv li> hiivt lectured in lilt l.i. i(K, iikI indeed (lit '.vritltn version wns not u-i completed 
Lit M Lissa's tltiilh. Since his commciitiirv mi book I wlis abbreviated twict in [lit tillttnlh 
century, it hatl a long-term impact. 

Massa's commentary on book II — the normal lliinltr.iic.il Jorum for natural philosophy 
- is an important witness to the reception of WILLIAM OF OCKHAM'S physical theories at Paris. 
This work, extant onlv in out manuscript, is the first or one of the first to mention the exis- 
tence of **Ockhamists" at the University of Paris, an issue of some significance and contro- 
versy. The fact that book II has now been dated to the mid-to-late 1330s rather than the 
miJ- 1 .'20s suggtsts that ( >tUiLim's pin sits Jul nut bit unit a subject "f ton l to vets', unlil a 
couple of years before the Paris arts faculty restricted the use of Ockham's works in 1339. 

Although his commentary on book II appears never to h;ive been cited, his book I had 
an impact within his order, most importantly on GREGORY OF RIMINI, one of the most influ- 
c-nlial thinkers of the late Middle Ages. Massa leaned away from the Dominican- oriented 
pliil'isophv of GILES OF ROME and Gerard of Siena and towards the Franciscan school, and 
pt Hi Lips helped lull nd .in iiitltptritltnl stliuol of pi] i lost . pin jiiihivj- tilt A ugnst imaii I 1 1 nil it- 
In the con text of the problem of divine loriknoivltgt ;ind tut lire con tin gen Is, for tvmiplt, 
Massa shows himself to be a close adherent to the doctrine of FRANCIS OF MARCHIA, OFM. It 
was probably Massa's tiviimitnt of the issue, building on and criticizing where necessary 
ill at nl \ I archia, ill at wlis the inspiration for Rimini's txhauslivt and influ tiilial rejection of 
PETER AURIOI.'S stance. In particular, Rimini's defense (against Auriol) of the applicability of 
the |'[i n ci pit ol lnvaltiitt to pro|-iositiuns alum I I ulurt tun ling tins rtstmblts \ I .issli's o'-\ n 
1- u lu it itstartli 'till ttll w lit ihtr M Lissa Inid m-\ impiiti on ot htr aspti is ul R imini's I liuught 
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Moses Maimonides 

.ALFRED L. IVRY 



Moses ben Maimon, known in the Latin West as Maimonides (b. 1 138; d. 1204), is acknowl- 
edged as tin.- iiiuM important Jewish p h j 1 1 is ■ > ["> h t ■' i>l the M kklle A ges, if nut nt ill I lime. This 
is not to say I hut he is medieval Jewry's must rigorous philosopher (a title ihiil should sn to 
(iKRSDMDHS, 1288-1344), but that his work had the greatest influence on those who followed 
him, an influence that is felt to this day. 

Maimonides was born in Cordoba, Spain (the Arabic Andalusia, or Al-Andaliis), which 
belonged then to the Moorish Almonnid empire. He was born into ;i prominent rabbinic 
kiiuil'-. ill. K Lull n ted seven general ions u| com mil nil I leaders. I n I 14<S die A Inn ill ads, anulher 
Moorish dvnasrv, overran Andalusia and forced all non-Muslims to convert or leave the 
country without their possessions. 

The Maimon famih disappears Irom the historical recurd lor about twelve years, sur- 
facing evenlti.dk in Fez, Xnrlh A i rii a, the A Imohid i. .ipii.il. M aimniiidcs becomes i public 
figure at this time, owing to a spirited written defense of his dissembling coerced co- 
religionists in A ndalusia. I n this 'I .cttcr on A post as v" ( I 977, p. <i:> I, he urges these proto- 
Marranos to emigrate to countries "here ihev can reaffirm their beliel in Judaism, and 
argues that thev should be welcomed back. 

After this incident, the M aimoii lamik sailed east In Palestine, bet ore settling in Egypt, 
about 1 165. There thev found a tolerant Km inud Muslim societv, and a si/ able Jewish com- 
munitv. Settling in Fuslal, adjacent to the new capital ot Cairo, .\ laimmiides began writing 
:s and interpretations of Jewish law ot a srrikingh original kind. He completed 
i theMishnah (the earlier stratum of the Talmud) in 1168, and in 1170 
wrote the Bunk <>l tin Ctuiuii.iiiJiir.'iils, idenlitving and organizing the d I 3 commandments 
of Jewish law. 

As the leading rabbin icat authurih of his lime, both in Kg\ pi a nil bcviuul, Maimonides' 
guidance was sought on many religious and political issues. The ensuing life-long corre- 
spondence is nilutniniiiis. It includes essays on messianism and resiirreelion thai altempl 
in part to avoid lonlliil with popular notions of these concepts that he found philds.iphi- 
callv unacceptable 

Maimonides may have received official recognition of his status in the Jewish commu- 
nity at various times in the new Avvukid regime ol Sal.idin, " hich came to power short Iv 
after the Maimon famih arrived in Kgvpt. I le soon also served the new regime as pb\ sici.in 
to the roval court, a position that gave him access to intellectual circles in Cairo. I le wrote 
; which show his familiaritv with Muslim and classical, mostly Galenic, 
t 1180 he produced a monumental code of Jewish law, the Mis/nit'li To rail 



ALFRED L. IYRY 

(which can be translated as "The Reiteration of the Torah"). Then, between 1 1 85 and 1 190, 

M ,'iimmi idi-s wTnte ihc Gm-h' ■■■: :/;■ !':: .■'.■ , V.\, :/, his philosophical ::.:;-, .:nr .-■■ ?!■•>. Written in 
Arabic with Hebrew characters, that is, Judco-Arabic (1929), the Guide was translated into 
I k-brcw even in Maimutiides' lifetime, and became llu must studied, control ersial, iinJ 
influential work nl medieval Jewish philosophy. 

The Guide is Milium nidi's' seen nil work uf a Iatgclv philusuphii a I kind, I he first being a 
/ ■■ . .■■■■.:. nil /.■■:■! I 1 93N) " h it'll In.- is I In i iiiji [ in h.ii i- pi n Hi J ;is ;i voting man. Maimonides' 
kiii i'. i. kdgi- nl philosupln and si kin i- is evident, hi i" cvt-r, through, 'in his rabbinic ;is will as 
medical writings. 

Maimonides read llii < ircck authors hi su ail mi rid in A rahic translations and paraphrases 
made in tin ninth eenturv. I li read Ins Aristotle and (abridgimints i>[) Plotintis with llu 
assisianii uf a rich buck of cniiimi-nlarii-s and original compositions produced h\ Muslim 
/..'/iW,! in llu- inlcrvining 3IHI viars (l l 'i)3, pp. Ivii-cxxxiiv). Jewish philnsophv, in contrast, 
w .is hank din '.'I its s'-i. addling i loth is at tin time, and much uf il rim formallv tinning ii. a I 
and Neoplatonic for him. 

Maimonides was particularlv taken with (In logical and political writings of ALFARABI {d. 
ca. 9311), though hi also learned much from the ontology and prophetology of AYICKN'NA id. 
1037) and the epistemology of AVEMPACE (d. 1139). He approved of the Aristotelian com- 
mentaries written by his contemporary AYERROES (b. ca. 1 126; d. 1 198), but the extent of his 
] .ii n ih. i iif. with (In ( j u 1 J" van's wurk nm a ins an upt-n qui- si ion ( l l, 77, p. 1 35; 1963, p cviii). 

Maimonides' Tiiiilitt: nil I.np< is culled mnstk 1 rum iln logical l realises ul'Alfarabi (1938, 
p. 19; Kraemer 199], p. 81). Its uriginalin lies mnstlv In (he urgani/atmn uf tin malt-rial 
M .iimi'ii idi-s had ji his disposal and ihi siruilurc thai Ik- gave tu tin subjci.1, which is indica- 
tive of the perspective in which he viewed it. 

The "art of logic," as M aimnnidis calls tin inalisc, is construed in broad terms, with 
minimal explanations. It is no! meant tu teach the subject, fur as M aimnnidis savs in his 
preface {1938, p. 3+), many introductions already do that. He writes allegedly at the request 
uf a person ivhii apparciilk is a Muslim k-gal scholar, will educated in ihe Arabic langu.igi 
(a iid presumable its diverse Ilk-ramies I, bin nut familiar ". ill the tech n is ill ling nag i ni Ingle 
'1 his person wants in hi givm a hriil t-xplanal inn nl its tirminulngs, nothing iiuhv. 

This strange request, and tin wav M aimnnidis responds tu it, opens a window on the 
ilialkngi philnsophv prcsi-nlid to mam inlillntuals (Jew s as will as Muslims) in t Ik- I slamie 
world. These were men who win familiar and inml'uriahli with thi "nligiuus sciences" uf 
l h.ii faith - script u rn I i\ i l:is is, A rahic I or I libnw ) grammar, law, ami t Inn log v — but who 
wiii' ii til am ilia i' and uiicuiiiturtabli- '.vii h I hi "secular sciences" nil he classical heritage. Thev 
fian-sl anil desireil such innign kiiuwlnlgi, and particularlv wanted tu In alik- in (ulluw tin 
ri.isuiiing insisted upmi b\ the philosophers. Philnsophv, ilnv kill"-, had its own mithod- 
n logics t hiu ugh w hiih I he w orld was construed ;\\\i\ described, niitastructuris " hiih had to 
be learned, Inginning w iih I heir names - if onl v tu be rejected afterwards. 

The struggle had already been joined in tin tenth n-nlurv, with rival claims of logicians 
and ■.. i amni.inaiis tur thi prior if. ol i lii u- iiilds M aimnnidis In gins his first ilia pier of iln 
Ticiilisc id: Logii with an (undeclared) attempt to put this ongoing conflict to rest, by 
showing linn both Iklds run un parallel tracks, logic having its mvn grammar. lie returns 
in ih is t lii-tni In chapter 1 3, again stressing tin com pi em cut a rv nature of I In twu disiiplims 
\\ ItiTi-as M aini'.'niiti.-s liist explained such terms as subject, predicate, anil pro]-iosition, In 
nuw spiaks of the various classes uf nouns, of univncal, ei|uivncal, ainphibnlous, ansl 
milapliuriial tirms; these are distinctions that will pnniiupi him later, when wriiiiig iln 
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, iliul chapter ui I 111- I realise ill Ji \ ! .lilllullideS Scl 1 CS 111 i lii. i' In I lu- 11' I 1 111 11- 

s ami nil non- philosophers of the priority of logic tu all iiidi\ id ml gi a miliars, it being 
a sort of universal grammar. Fulluii ing Aliarahi, lie savs ( I 1 ) 75, p. I 5X; Kraemer 1991, p. 
HI)), that 'lop ii" ( Aiahic in,n:li,i, similar in semantic range to the (.liver, /n-^is) is an equivo- 
cal term It refers lo the aetivities oi the rational I'aeultv in general, as well as to both the 
"iniifi " speet 1 1 (or "inner reason", at-nttltj •.'!-■' 'jl;ii;f) ui apprehended intelligible thoughts, 
ami lo the "external" speech, or reason, which lliese intelligible ideas assume in language, 
i . .-• language) thus corresponds tu thought and is ruled hi it, even ;is tile 
intelligible dcas, the contents of thought, arc governed and guided hi the rational iac- 
ulti Aristotle hits described all aspects of this "art" of logic to perfection in the r )r«iiii'iii, 
Maunoniiles stales, h living himself dcSi nhed the l.ci terms ul these bunks in I lie preceding 
chapters of this treatise. 

There we in. lei .1 find the definitions of ivurds, sen tenets, and pru posit ions, their modes 
ami relatmns, the nature and various figures of the syllogism, and the names of the Aris- 
totelian categories Maimnnidcs presents these last as the sniaiHii ^vavi:! fur all ''existing 
things" (j' iti-n. iwf it), in contrast tu the I Purphvri.in ) prcdii. ahks that are called unlicrsil 
"notions," (hleralK, "intentions," al-iiui'diii), i.e., mental constructs. For Maimunides it is 
< Ic.ir ihai the art of logic uses data provided he our senses and our thoughts tu construct 
a theory of meaning that underlies our understanding of semantics and linguistics; logic 
provides a necessary tool with n hich to reason in all areas of science. 

In chapter 8 of the treatise ( 19 75, p. I 5b I, \1 a i mo n ides lac Lies a not her long-standing and 
deli taK- issue 'villi m hich philusophcrs had tu en n tend: the status of assertions made in l lie- 
name ul i'ailh, having the authoritv of trail it Ion. Follow ing A liarabi again, \1 aimonides savs 
that these statements are like others "which are known and require no proof of their valid- 
ity." These propositions are those that arc based nn (heallhv) sense perceptions or "first 
(and subsequent ) inlclhgibks," as well as nn "general I v aceepled opinions," propositions ul' 

In order to be considered valid, traditions need only verify the general trustworthiness 

of the bearer, M aimnnides sai s, apparent lv accepting I herein the slamlards of proof estab- 
lished bv religious authoril i. I le soon qualifies this statement, however, acknowledging iJi.it 
both ''generally ai.ee pled upiniuns" and 1 rid it ions arc nut alien vs unii ersalh accept eel; 'v hieh 
is tn sav, l he' v are nut valid necessarily. The truly sound, or "certain" propositi mis, are those 
based on the data of our sense perceptions and the intelligible concepts that our ratinnal 
i'aeultv pussesses. "K\pcricncc" can be relied upon alsu, he concedes, though pivsitm.ibl'. 
only to the degree it conforms to the preceding criteria. 

Maimonides' following discussion ui sillogisms, distinguishing with Aristotle between 
ialectical, and rhetorical proofs, associates dialectic with one or both pre- 
ing ul I he "general! i aecepled" or eonvcntional sun, and rhetoric with one or both 
s being based on tradition. In this wav, it becomes clear lie considers neither si I- 
lugism truli cei'lain and iiecessarili I rue, a realization '.vhich will plav a eeiil ral rule later in 
M aimon i di-s' n riling ul I he <-.',■ .■.■'', , bin which mai be seen as a [read'-, intnrmuig his rabbinic 
writ ings. 

For Maimonides, as we have seen, the art of logic encompasses more than Aristotle's 
1 .'rg-.iiiiii: and Porphvry's hii^ny:. Logical constructs depend in part upon our perceptions 
of the physical world, and I here fore it is necessary tu identili its imp or categories. In , ha pier 
9 of the treatise (1938, p. 55), Maimonides discusses Aristotle's four causes. Sensitive to the 
;sp pre he ns ions u[ his reader! s), .\ lalmunldcs states I hat ( I hough I the final cause nf man is 
.t of ideas" (literally, the "appivhciisiun ul intelligibles" I, the efficient cause 
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of his form 11! nature, that of flavin" a rational faculty, is God. This, M aim on ides adds, is 

also iIil' view iif thf philosophers, though ihcv consider him the remote cause only, and 
search always for the proximate (physical) cause. 

Maimoniiles in tin ( in;,. ■',: adopts I lit philosopher's view, an J, hiking the biblical prophets 

;K philosophers, lit: I if. cs ihcv tm i understood God as :i i dilute i .him- M a inn nt id ts explains 
their use of language that depicts God as m> immediate, proximate canst' of events to be a 
neccssarv stratagem, in effcel a rhetorical appeal attuned tu popular belief. Maimonides 
bimscll ulieti refers to God in such terms also in the Git;,!.:, and almost exclusively so in his 
iibbinit 'v tilings. We sin m lil therefore view him in this modalin as lit vic"cd the hihlkal 
pi uplleis. 

It is also significant that, whereas Maimoniiles in this chapter of the treatise identifies 
God as the agent for bringing forms into existence, he does not refer to him at all in his 

discission of mailer. The material cause is traced down to the lour elements, and beyond 
ill at lo prime matter. The relation of prime ma iter lo Clod is not discussed, lunshadowing 
M aim i hi ides' difficulty with this issue in the CniJt, apropos the e|Ui-stion of the origin of 
ihe universe. The Treatise m: Lngic may thus offer some support to those who see him 
inclined tow arils I lit philosophers' view of the eternity of matter. 

The importance for logic of understanding the concepts through which the philoso- 
phers tlassil v the physical world is brought on I forccfulh in eh up lei 1 11 ol the treatise, " hen 
M ainidii ides s.u s i 1 ll !.S, p s? ) thai ''anvunt '■». ho cannot disl Inguish hem ceil tile potential 
and the actual, between fi'r if and [>cr ;ttti,;/iiis, between the conventional ami the natural, 
ami liet ween I lie univ ei sal a nil I he parliciilar, is until lo reason," that is, unable to discourse 
upon mallei's {;;/;. r.-r n^.il.hJJ.j.h). 

This charge would have been parlieulai'lv " ouniling tu the jurist for whom Maimonides 
wrote the treatise, a person known fur his elue|ucnt command ol A rabic. Maimonides is here 
challenging him and the entire class of theulogians in Islam, the h-iiiiLiUnnfii: (I he practi- 
tioners u| /„■/,'; ,■;:, ilia let lie ill ihcologi ) who ilenied these ilisll net ions. '1 heSe theologians are 
M ainidii idt-s' aibcrsarics in the CiihL; posing as serious a challenge lo his belief in phi- 
losophy as the philosophers do tu his belief in revelation. Maimonides here already asserts 
his staunch opposition to their claims. 

Chapter 14, the final chapter of the treatise, follows its opening discussion of the full 
ex lent of the term 'logic', above discussed, with a full II liricl discussion ol' the term 'phi- 
lusopliv' it sell M aimunides I hits t loses the I realise with a class! fitat ion ol ihe sclent es along 
Aristotelian lines. Here the most striking feature is his description ol political philosophy, 
or "science," as he calls it, \\ hich includes el hits, economics, and politics. ''True happiness," 
lie claims, is found in the governance of a cite, in the moral education of iis citizens, anil in 
the creation of just laws for the society. In saving this, Maimonides again billows Alfarahi 
i kriictiKT 1 (| " 1 , p. '■) i I, lending' support to those like Leo Strauss who advocate a political 
leading ol ihe CiulL'. \\ htthcr it represents the mature Maimoniiles' view ol the final per- 
fection of the ideal man, his uh imate happiness, is another question. 

Maimonides closes his remarks on political science with the observation that in ancient 
limes men posited laws {ii:!i>\ui. : l.<, the Greek //•iian:) to govern their societies, but "in these 
times. . . people arc governed hv the divine commands." Maimoniiles thus gives rtligious 
law, and ihe regime \\ hich Is built upon it, pride ol place over secular law and society, u I It-r- 
ing a statement w hich would do much to appease his addressee. It would also resonate with 
Maimonides' Jewish readers, and in a summary fashion re II eels Maimonides' own belief 

In one sense, Maimonides is merely stating the obvious, given the nominally theocratic 
uiidci pinning In Islamic anil Jewish society in his time. In another sense, however. 
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i closing the door on political theory, not willing to entertain the sort of 

s i<j political regimes lint Plato initialed li ml llial All.irabi paraphrased and 
adapted. Nevertheless, is staled, M linmnidcs wis drawn in Aliaribfs political as well ;is 
lugkal writings, Lin, I made ample u si- nt them, even going so far as to cnpv passages vcrha- 

This Farabian influence is evident In two self- contained compositions I mind within larger 
works, the first being a treatise on ethics in eight chapters (called us such; see 1975, 
pp. 60-104) which serves to introduce Maimonides' commentary on the treatise "Aboth" 

("Fathers"!, in his Cairimniiiry or; !ltc Mishiht; (lie second being M linmnidcs' Bunk nf 
hii-iH'U'iifi, which is (Ik- first <if the fourteen books which ctimprise his cmlc n( Jewish law, 
the Mishneh Torah. The Eight Chapters is heavily indebted to AHarrfri's Aphorism of the 
Statesman (also known as Selected Aphorisms; see Davidson 1977, p. 120), which itself draws 

till im,Ui.lv upon Aristotle's \i\niihwliLiti: /:,'/;,':.«; while the Bunk nf hanir':;'^-: is cluselv 
modeled uptin Alfarabi's fjpininiif •>! tin Pcnpli tij ill.: I iv! units City and related works 
(Kraemer 1979, p. 109), in which the influence of Plato's Republic is marked. 

There are overlapping ethical teachings in both of \1. union ides' compositions, though 
m.H'keil differences lis "ell, structural as well as substantive /.'.' l: /,' / ('.!:, ipl.:i> emphasizes the 
psvehic basis fur nioril behavior. Inciting n, as "as euslumarv, primarily in the appetitive 
i Lieu It v of the si iu I, the source of our desires and tears. Much ol the treatise uses a medical 
analogy in discuss the proper livatmcnl of the soul, which is to establish equilibrium in 
the snul In means ol a dialo. lied cmpluimciil nl mutually undesirable opposite extremes 
(Chapter 4, in 1975, p. 67). There are, as Aristotle has said, rational or intellectual virtues 
as well as mural ones, and Maimonides recognises ( though lie dues not dwell on it) I he rule 
of the practical intellect In distinguishing between base and noble actions. A prophet, we 
are told in chapter 7, must have acquired all the rational virtues, and mnsl <>{ flic moral 
virtues, before he can prophesy, his will governed by his intellect. 

The will is free, .\ I aim on ides s.ivs in the last chapter of I his composition, declaring that 
ii is (.i oil's "ill ih. U mm perloim his at. lions vol nil urih 1 »'■ cigh ing against the ::■ :.':■■ ■/ „■■'/. n.-.i]., 
ni Islam. \ I aim on ides insists that God's will was manifested direct I v during I he six davs of 
creation untv, and since then "all things act conlinuoiislv in accordance with their natures" 
(1975, p. 87). Nature thus functions autunomouslv, hnwever ultmiatelv dependent upun 
God, ils phvskal print. ipks h.i\ in- been established bv him. 'I hese principles can lie k-a riled, 
Aristotle prima rile has taught th cm, and thev pre sum abb- oiler our unders landing of the 
natural world a sense of demonstrable ccrtaintv and necessary truth. 

Maimonides has no svmpathv, ho "ever, will] the theologians who speak of "rational laws" 
that govern moral behavior (1975, p 80). The virtues and vices that are so idetii ifieJ, 
however wielelv agreed upon, are just thai: "well-known," conventional agreements that 
have no universal premisses with which to establish llieir necessary truth value. 

Maimonides recognizes dial main of the tilings that both Jews and Gentiles condemn 
arc regarded, within the lew ish tradition, as declared bad hi G ml. This does no I e hinge 
llieir episle-mic status, however, for Maimonides; propositions invoking llicm remain rea- 
sonable, though not demonstrable assertions. Maimonides lure identifies such actions as 
murder, theft, I ratid, h liming in in mice til man, rcpa 1 . ing a benefactor with e\ ii, and dcurad- 
ing parents. 

As opposed to these wielelv agreed upon monl judgments, M aimiuiidcs acknowledges 
a category of commandments in Scripture that has no obvious moral entailments, the in- 
junctions accepted on the basis of the authority of tradition, which "if it were not for the 
Law, they would not be bad at all" {1975, p. 80). As such, they pose an ethical problem for 
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M ,'iiiiidii iik'., nEilv p.uiialh ivsiil" ill h\ Ills idem iiii.il inn iif l lit pu si >ii v.lii i ohc: s (hem ". ith 
Aristotle's "continent man" (Nicomachean Ethics VII). 

Maimoniiles believes that a few who follows the law, whether in the form of rational or 

a- rational com ma admen is, thuusi-s voluntarilv in do sn, hut lit Jm-s not dwell ill A ristuttlian 
i ash inn mi i lit issue ni tilt 'ici. !ir lur ihal ma I ttr, deliberation. The gi 'ml has Ik-cII t\-\ calcd, 
in every area of lift, and out should led ohlig.iicd to accept that. 

The section devoted to ethics in the Bunk uj ki:mr!:\!\t:\ called hv its translator "Laws 
concerning flmi'Litt Li 1 l i';i its" ( I 475, ]ip. 1 7-5 ft), posits ill ill Jtw isli law ;i ssi sis in rinding the 
desirable mean between undesirable extreme expressions u[ each trait, or virtue. As such, 
lilt tivalisi Is ncccssarih political, pan nf a "rand scheme which M aimonklcs, adapting 
Allarabi, designs to create a shadow polite, to strengthen a ptoplt in exile. Maimniikks is 
in tht position litif ill iht Platonic and Farahian philosophcr-srattsman, idtntil \ ing l hi.- 
values ntct-ssarv fur his people's survival and welfare, and locating tht corresponding laws 
(Kraemer 1979, p. 109). 

There is a certain ironv litre, since tht role model M ainimiidcs affirms in this treatise, 
as veil as in tht earlier High! Cthtptcrt, is far from being a political figure, as that ttrm is 
usuallv used. Kal her, lit is the sage who is preoccupied w iih the slttdv ol tin law, the scholar 
whose consuming' goal is knowledge of the Lord. Such a person is involved with others in 
sui i '.'('■., ,111 1 1 iu liills Ins obligations innards them, hut lit rtmains psv,. holngicalb. detached 
He is not averse to the pleasures of ihis work! (in which ht is commanded to parlieipiK'), 
but he is essentially indifferent to them. 

This stance is tht opposite of A i 1 is lot It's ideal man, tht gciil km an who is psychologically 
as well as phvsitallv engaged in the world, a htntfactor of his sotietv and a proud sttktr 
a n i.l rti. ipient ol its honors. 'I'll is man has a positive attitude to tin phvsital world ami eiijovs 
iht political challenges that he faces, lit mav recognize that true happiness tillimatth' is 
i i uind in inlelltLtual eonletnplalion ( .\ ,-, man. h:n; ijlius, X. 7 I 1 7.Sa7), hut that dots not 
dissuade him t [i mi cnlhusiasl it pai'lieipation in tht go\ truing of his societv. This man is a 
political animal, and atcepls himstll, in part, as such. 

Maim on ides tacitlv disstnls Irom Anstolk- in llitst matters. This may he due in part to 
iht particular circumstances in which Jews lived in M aimonkk-s' lime, I hat ol a to It rated 
bin ihi'taiciicd minoritv, a people whose laith '.'.as oi ten challenged, and before whom tht 
K-mpsaiion ol issimil.ii ion and aposlasv was all too real. Maim on ides could mil, under llu-si 
., adopt Alfarahi's posture ol .1 disinterested political thtoi'isi, or endorse a 
., triumph;! list clliii.nl image I lis w ril lugs mi ethics and politics re II eel in part the 
reality of Jew is h his tore, of a life in political and existential exile. 

There are nevertheless mane moral einues that M aimonkks shares with Aristotle, via 
A liarahi i I ).o idsmi 1 1, 77, p 1 _2 ) These include i he virtues ot mi ultra! ion, justice, gentle- 
ness, contentment, courage, and even wittiness (Nicomachean Ethics II. 7; 1975; 1912, p. 67). 
M aimiiii iik'S inikides as well the A rislottlian viniies ol liheialitv and niagiiilicincc, lull 
whereas the Stagirhc d istinguislu-il between the two on the basis of the size of their dona- 
tions (.\ liniHiii'lh'iin Ethics I\. 2), the magnificent man being a great public benefactor, 
M aim ml idiS considers libera III v in terms of prb ale expendilures, anil ill agni lite nee (w h ich 
he renders l loser to "iient rosin " (/.',.■■' ,,■'.'■.' )) in terms ol c ha ril able acts tow ards olhers ( 1 li ,■ s, 

p. IS). 

Maimonidts therein show s his discomfort " nh honoring tht person of great means who 
lavishes his wealth upon public instil u lions, expecting in return — and for Aristotle deserv- 
ing of— recognition of his grtatiu-ss anil prestige Similar!*, Aristotle's ''proud" man, though 
possessing all the virtues, is very concerned with being honored (\ huimiihciu Ethics l\. .» 
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1123b30), an J therefore has no place in Maimonides 1 scheme. He replaces him with the man 
whose humility is he von J am thins; A risrotlc would admire, for it is a humility that is self- 
abasing in the extreme. 

Maimonides is explicit about this in chapter 2 of the "Laws concerning character traits" 
in tile Bimi a! k tinir-L i/s. ( ! 975, p. .>1 ), building upon the biblical charactcri/alion of Moses 
in Numbers 12: 3 as "verv humble," and upon Tatmtidic condemnations of arrogance. The 
' I .iliniii.1 .i I s i > cnii i iii ns condemnations oi anger, aiul M limonidcs I'ullv concurs in this ( bie 
should be trained not even to feel anger, let alone to show it, he believes. A parent or com- 
niutiitv leader mav feign anger, .is .1 pedagogic technique, but should nut succumb in the 
emotion. 

In taking these positions, \ I ami on ides not onlv deviates from ilie Aristotelian mean that 
is his hch;n loin I li nd cthici I guideline in general, Inn also hum I he A ristoiclian im;i;;c ol a 
heal the, virtuous person (Frank 1990, p. 272). This is a person whose emotional responses 
to life are apposite to the silualions confronted, a person who is not inhibited in express- 
ing a full range of feelings. This person has a sense of self-worth and sell-esteem thai 
M .in rii mi iiks' man w mild lack, thai lie would see as vanin, even as idolalrv In thai it regards 
man as the center of his world. Friendship, for example, llie deep, disinterested love for 
another person that is so valued by Aristotle (Nicomae/iean Ethics VII. 3 1156b6), is left out 
of Maimonides 1 list of virtues. He believes that one should love one's neighbor as oneself, 
he generous, kind, and courteous; but I he sort ol friendship ol which A risloi k- speaks ■.hniiM 
be reserved for one's relation with God. 

Beyond his admiration tor much ol A rist ode's ethics, then, and particularly the idea of 
virtue as a mean between extremes, ulliiiialclv M aimonldcs has a perspective on man's place 
in the world d liferent in mi that ol A rislmle and All arahi. M aim mi ides' ideal man is not just 
a sage "ho is wise in the wavs of both philosophy and the law, he is also, and even more so, 
a iutsiil, a pious man who goes bevond the letter of the law, an extremist in devotion and a 
border-line ascetic. Maimonides' iutuil approaches rejection of the pleasures and benefits 
flint lite has tu offer, mi J has a profound sense of his and mankind's mi" orthiness. 

For Maimonides, Jewish law itself tends in the extreme, " ilh the in ten I ion to bring people 
(hereby inwards the mean in I heir conduct file la"' therefore addresses the average person, 
and \ ! .unii ol iiks believes it does so in an cxc-mplarv and a II- en compassing wav. A l the same 
lime, he is clearlv attracted to the more extreme manifestations of piclv, those that distance 
a person from his family and society, and bring him into closer proximity with God. 

Maimonides' ethics, accordingly, are twofold. While the commandments are seen as 
instrumental in character formation, some more obviously so than others, thev are also 
understood to he inicslcd with a santiitv revealed ,ii Sinai ihal makes them, and the lite 
lb ell in observance and sludv of them, into ends, or rather e|uasi-ends, in themselves, The 
true end ol life, the purpose ut man's c\ istence, lor Maimonides as tor ihe i Li '•si, a I r.ihhinic 
tradition, is to know God and walk in his ways. 

For Maimonides, as fur his philosophical prcdci essors, melaphv sics precedes ethics and 
grounds it. This is made explicit in the structure of the Hunk- <>j A i: nrr!-:, /t-', " here the verv 
first section of the book, the '"Laws concerning the basic principles of the Torali," precedes 
the '"I .aws concerning character traits." In the "Laws concerning the basic principles ol the 
Torah," the first comiuandmcnl and most lundameiital pi niciplc ol ihe laith, according to 
M .iiiiiini iiles, is [:• kno'.v i ha I I heii- is a God, and thai he alone is responsible for bring! n;; 
all else into existence (2000, p. 141). 

Maimonides supports this principle '-.villi one (abbreviated) proof, which assumes an 
n which the outermost sphere ol' the heavens is alwavs in motion (together 
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w it h ;ill ihe spheres '.villi iii tin.- cosmos), tlu-rcbv rcqu iriiv; an eternal mm cr. This is the mir, 
unique and incorporeal deity, whose essence »'t cannot comprehend, but whom we are 
commanded to love and fear. 

These responses arc elicited, according tu M a inn inii.lt s, hi nn awe- inspiring appreciation 
of nature, perceiving n as bearing witness In God's wisdom; accompanied by a sense of per- 
sonal insignificance and profound uikllii.iii.il I inula nuns I lnwcvcr limited, M aimonides has 
here sketched mil an argument from design, which hi believes ;ill people can grasp. It is 
through "reflection" or "contemplation" (hithni!iii:i:ii! in I I threw, the mut letters of which 
entail the cogniihe acl of discernment ) thai one is led to appreciate ihe natural world and 
to realize its dependence upon God. 

The love and fear of (.iod I which (ear is awe w hen proper! v understood, the Hebrew term 
;■..■ ',.■■/.' admitting boih meanings I are, then, dependent upon uiir knowledge oi him, which 
is mil 1 . .11 iainahle through our inulei stand ing "I the nam r a I \\ urUI. According!'; M iiinomdcs 
proceeds, in this lirst section of his Bunk »f /w.",iWc,7»y, to present mi outline of mostlv 
Aristotelian i lews ol phvsics and niela]ihvsics, all considered as pari of the foundations 
of the Torah. 

Maimonides appropriates the philosophical heritage bv asserting that it is part of the 
ancient Jewish tradition as "ell, bin kepi secret to all but a select few because of the pro- 
fundity (and no doubt volatility) ..f the subject (Lerner 2000, p 146). He adopts Talmudic 
references lo the "accounl of the : hariol" anil the "a ceo nn l of creation" ( probable original I'. 
referring to mystical or Gnostic idea-.), lo (mostly) Aristotelian nielaphvsics and ]ihvsics 
i cspcerii civ. This invoking of tin- anlhnrili of tradition provides him a defense (or so he 
vainly hoped) against the chargi •■' :nu ■> ii ■ ..od importation ol loivign ideas into Judaism. 

Maimonides believes the proper understand nig ,,[ (_ un _\ requires aw aivncss that the bib- 
lical descriptions of him in corporeal terms are not to be taken literally (I .erner 2lK)(), p. 
142 I. As (he rabbis had said, "the Torah speaks in the language ol the sons ol' man," which 
M aimoniiles regards as both a linguistic and political necessiiv. it offended him, however, 
1 hat people of his lime continued to hold a fund amen talis I i iew of Scripture, and (hat ihev 
refused lo believe that (lie prophets' descriptions of (.foil in anthropomorphic terms were 
intended as metaphors, lie himself is more cautious in this work than lie is in the G/i.'./i', 
apparently willing to present angels as immalerial beings separate from the intelligences of 
ihe spheres ( I .cm er 1 1 Kill, p 144 ), and to claim later in llic book dial each word of tin Torah 
came dirccllv from God himself. 

Maimonides here presents dogmatically issues that he qualifies greatly in the Guide. 
Among them is the claim that the human soul, being innately separate from ihe bodv, 
survives death, knows its creator, and endures forever {Lerner 2000, p. 152). Later, however, 
Maimonides excludes a variety of tvpes from immortalin, considering ihcm doomed bv 
virtue of holding lalsc beliefs. Among ihese unfortunate persons is one who commits no 
1 ransgiessioii, bill simpb Separates himself from ihe communis, being iiulillerent to the 
plight of his people (Hymanson 1962, p. 85a). 

It is clear from such stali-niciiis that Maimonides is writing a code of law that is meant 
lo hii c political muscle, howei er uniealisl ic under preseiil ciri umstanees some ■ ^ t lis ordi- 
nani.es arc. I le believes dial observance of the commandmeiils, and ihe cihie.il iile I hat the'-, 
t-nlail, is a prerequisite tor doing philosophy, and that ihev have a heiielici.il efleel upon the 
world as a whole (Lerner 2000, p. 153). 

It is in the Gurdt •>! ill-: ftrf/i'iv,-/, his final work, thai Maimonides tackles in philosoph- 
ical depl h nianv ol' die issues dial he has summarily mentioned in his earlier writings. It is 
here too that his more prolonged analyses reveal the uncertainty he feels in positions held 
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Ill-fun- " nil apparent i ■ in li Jinn-. This raises (he question whether Maimonides' thinking: 
has evolved over (lit- vears, mill particularly in tin' relatively short span (it time thai passed 
lii.-f.vi.-tn his writing the U.v/'i, ■.'/■' /.-'■".■/,■ mil (lit dm-/:; m' whclhiT M aimimidcs iIi.-IiIht.iuT-. 
misrepresented certain views in his rabbinic writings, fin political purposes. As taught h\ 
A II :i i ;ibi ill i tradition 11 ( > i ii y li;ii-|, tti Plain, anil as indite, lb ;ti.!cim.I lo Maimonkk-s In 
Guide III: 32 (1963, p. 526), it is at times incumbent upon the leader ..( a state (or people) 
to deceive the masses fur their own juiul, and in order to retain their confidence in him. 

A third possibililv is that Maimonides began the GitiJc null one wl of philosophical 
lii.- 1 ills, and in lln- course of subjecting lliim In close inqun > na*i obliged In modify bis views. 
He seldom actually ailmits in his nun perplexities, having written tin- bonk to relievo a 
former knorito student ol the perplexities the vniiiit man had. Still, it may be taken as a 
general maxim that otii' writes a work o I this sort for oneself as much as for a not hi r, a nil 
l hit \ I .iinii iindi-s is ". i irk in ii' i in i Ins ii", ii dili.-iiini.i-. tin i in i his i.i i ii I ]-. ui i.n 1 1 mi ,.,[ tlu-i 'I' iii -i and 

philuS'lpllV 

It is the theology of the MttijkitHiir.iii;, tin- Muslim ail Ik- rents of !,:./, 'fin:, and their Jewish 
follow ers, ill, n \1 linn iniiles i.i mi ruins in the (in, ■,/.'. It is their u-achi nils thai havi- pu pk-\cd 
his student and brought him to Maimonides in the first place (Dedication; 1463, p 4). As 
the now distant pupil is reminded in the honk's dedication, Maiiininkk-s would not help 
him hi- 1 'ui iiistriming him in die ''piupcr mil In ids" In w hull iniih . "i.ild hi established 
and "certainn " arrived al In an nrdcrb. nui aciidentil manner. Prisumahb he managed to 
do this, as well as In begin lo oxpliin his hcrmcneul kal a p proa ill in ihi 1 nhlc and midiashu. 
literature, before circumslaiici-s compi-lk-d the young man to depart. 

The Guide is thus written for one who has reached a certain level of philosophical and 
scientific sophistication, one who has studied, we are told, logic, mathematics, and astro- 
nomy. The reader also is expected to have been introduced to physics anil mclaphvsics ol 
jn esse nt la I h A risiutelian kind, a nil to In- iinilliar as well wiih the basic tenets of Nenpla- 
Uinism. Maimonides usually employs concepts from both lliese philosophical tradiiions 
without explaining them. 

Maimonides does explain, in the introduction to the first part of the Guide, that the 
purpose ul the buok is in explain the biblical piupheis' nsi ol language. Tin.- rcadi-i slnniM 
recoil' n i/e that individual terms have more than mil vocal meanings, a nil that entire passages 
should he seen is philusnphiial panhk-s 

This is a lesson that the alleged addressee ol the GiiuL 1 w mild haw learned already, judi- 
cal in ii thai M a I mo n ides is aware that nut all his readers w ill be as sophisticated as his turmer 
pupil. He is writing for a wider audience than he claims, anil this mav account for much in 
the (in:.!,: which is not persuasive philosophically, and which he would have known to be 
such. This docs not mean that the work essentially is one of thenlngw, not philosophy bul 
that there are ek-mi-nls ol holh in the- (in.,i\. M aimunides dues not believe there is a fun- 
damental si. hism bctw ecu J er it sal i m anil A thens, as l.en Strauss ( l l kS4) has argued, and cer- 
tainly he sets out in the GtitJc to resohe the apparent conflict belween faith and reason. 

Philosophy is part ol ihv Jewish tradtliun, he reiterates (I: Introduction; 1963, p. 6), 
having already said so in the Mislim.'/! Tnidh. knowledge of plusics and metaphysics is nec- 
essari for ipprihciid ing ( iml as much as wi ma\, iruTiliv reaching individual perliilion, 
and — through observance of his laws — bettering our political slate. I )ue, however, to the 
profundity of the subject and the limitations of our understanding, Maimonides says, phi- 
1'isnphv his been lummunicated in the Bible and Jewish tradition in parables and riddles 
Terms are often employed eipuvocallv to accommodate the masses, while enabling i In- 
"perfect man, who is already informed," lo understand their deeper meanings. 
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M aimon ides i mux ill I'll, id assist till- rc.ulei in imdeisiand i he philns. .pint .il le.it lungs 
ol Judaism, many of which he believes concur wirh those ol Aristotle, particularly In the 
natural Si.iu"n.es anil in sub-celestial phvsics. Loyal tu his alleged predecessors, and lating 
tin. must antes similar In ill tirs, .\ [aim unities will nut, however, he particularly forthcoming 
in his ctplanal iuiis. Miin-n'ir, he informs the reader lh.il tile book, while luiiipostd with 
utmost care so that every word is in its place, contains deliberate contradictions ;uiJ 
contrary statements (I: Introduction; 19fo, p. 17). "I he's e are neee'ssit;ited, he claims, tor 
I'l'Jiifnu kal reasons, nv .ire due iii the profound, or ohseure (the sunn- word in Arabic} 
nature of the subject. 

This last reason has alt-rlcd readers since mcdicial times to tin- presence in the Guide of 
•in esoteric doctrine, and ninth seliolarship in ihe twentieth eeliturv followed I.eo Strauss 
(1987) in attempting to identifv contradictory and contrary positions within the work. 
\\ lure discovered, the standard procedure has been to assume Maimunidcs' genuine view 
is the unorthodox position, which is usualli the one he mentions less Irccjticiil Iv 

Thus Maimonides has been seen hi diverse scholars as believing in an eternal and not 
created universe, in an impersonal and not historic deitv, and in a collective and not per- 
sonal immorlalitv. Some scholars have concluded he is an agnostic or a skeptic, despite his 
apparent dedication to the philosophical enterprise. 

Certainly, the work itself he-dins, ai ler the inlroduclion, on a decided 1 1 n on philosophical, 
even dogmatic note. \1 aimomdes follow s his n oweil purpose ol e\plieai in;, lull I it a] language 
1o d id. lei i.. .ill 1 -, dein .ill .i n Ml ]"p"iii i <i phie c\pi visions in Scripture, going ill rough mosi of the 
first iorli -nine chapters of the first pari of the Guide to do so. The first terms he clarifies are 
'image' and 'likeness' as used in Genesis 1: 2(i, "let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness." This has led people to imagine (.iod has a man's form, M aimunides stales, where. is the 
terms really refer to the essential nature ol (.iod ami man, namelv, intellect. 

In the second chapter of tin- Guide, M aim unities in Ion us the reader ill at the intellect that 
God iinil man have in common (to w hatever decree) is the theoretical intellect, thai indeed 
it was God's intention original Iv to create a perfect unii 
have no need for a practical intellect. Adam at first, ii 
only with propositions that yielded certain (since necc 
discriminate between truth and falsehood; and he had r 
guishing between generally accepted (but not I 
tions, the basis for judgments of good and evil. 

'Ibis parabolic rend mi:' of ihe fall, whatever its philosophical meiil, iicll eoiivevs 
M an rn i n i iles' eslimalion of ihe inferior status of pi\i.v/> to !hiun,i. I le recognizes that post- 
laps, in. in man has to a I tend to socio-economic, ethical, ami political issues, and much of the 
ihird part of ihe ( ..'■", /, is his attempt to show, in a necessarily nomlemonstrative \i av, ihal 
the commandments ol Judaism do thai, and in \\n e\ tan plan manner. M aimon ides' prefer- 
ence for theoretical contemplation is clear, however. As brought out in the closing thapler 
of the Guide, 'true human perfection . . . consists in the acquisition ol the rational virtues 
. . . the conception of intelligiblt-s w hieh teach true opinions concerning the divine things" 
(III: 54; 1963, p. 635). It is thus metaphysical knowledge thai ultimately returns man to 
(■ '..It ii .nid to the divine re.ilin, granting him "permanent perdu ram e" dure However, as he 
has indicated earlier, in Guide I: 74 (1963, p. 221) the soul which survives death has no 
i nd i\ id u.i I as pecis ni ] lei's, ui.ilii i, her ni:' torn prised ol 1 he unii eisal uleas or "inttlligihles" a 
person has acquired, which are eternal. 

Maimonides' most sustained philosiijihie.il arguments are found in the middle of the 
Guide. First he brings mil ihe lull implications of his crusade against am lii'opumni phisms 
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It, :i ill in 1 '. 'Uuh .ni.ih. sis . . r the liii tic till ii.-s involved in pi'i i . m in ■ ■ in;i of God, then 1 it- 
embarks on arguments lur [lit existence, 1111 ilv, and incoi p<oi a il> ' I I ■■■-!, posing his views 
lis responses In those ni his intellectual aib crsaries, first I lit n-'it it-j.'.'.n-tm, then the /..< /,/.<, 7 ,0 

Maimonides makes il clear that llu logic <il God's abcolult mini precludes any mean- 
ingful attribution, which would have tht effect of dividing (lit ilivint essence into a cora- 
positc being having subject and predicate. He regards all prupusitions with positive 
attributes as ill In- 1 taitu 'logies <u' shorthand w avs ■ ■ j 1 legal ing [lit privations of ihesc ;i I trib- 
utes. Thus, to assert that "God is living" is to mean that he is not dead; saying that he is 
"powerful" moans he is mil powerless, 'knowing' means not ignuranl, ami 'willing' means 
not inattentive or negligent (I: 58; 1963, p. 135). 

It is doubtful, however, il .Maimonkk-s' doctrine of negative atlrihult-s avoids the syn- 
tactic and hence logical tntailnu-nts of positive attribution (Stern 20IHI, p. 210). He under- 
stands ihat the verv slriieture of language does noi allow us to articulate in any way, or to 
disi-iirsiveh comprehend, Gull's unkpii essence. We eaitnoi attribute a relationship ni anv 
sort between God and the world without infringing on the utter simplicitv ol his being. 
Kven the actions we altrihute to God, which Maimonitles is most prepared to tolerate, real- 
ising I heir tu-ccssitv for popular religion, he considers projections of our own responses to 
events; God being impervious to change or affect of any sort (I: 53; 1963, p. 121). 

This image of God is necessitated tor M aimonklcs hv philosophical proofs for the exis- 
tence of such a being, incorporating Aristotelian a rim me tits tor a first unmoved mover of 
scli- contained iiilelhgciitc with Avii en 11 la 11 arimmciils ior a net ess are be in a' w huse issence 
is existence and who endows the w orkl with its existence. 1 et, adopting A' icennian and ulti- 
m.ilelv Xeoplatonie tint I r I ties, M a in ton i ties goes bevoiul A rlslolle anil Ins nun slat til view s 
on divine attributes, to affirm an active role for God in the world. I le is the emanating prin- 
ciple ofall existence, the governing source of the onler found in the world, and as such mav 
be called a provkleiilial ami all-knowing deity. 

Maimonides has thus affirmed and denied God's involvement with the world. Even the 
.ii lir111.it ii 01, liuwei er, if us not allow Maimonides to present God in tin personal, \ ulitional 
terms the Bible offers. This is what the theologians of kalam do offer, and Maimonides' 
explicit rejection of them is striking". lit opposes the ii:<i:,i/.\i/!:ii:fii. mainK htcause of their 
anti-scientific science and what we could call their purelv formal logic; their doctrine of 
atomism and Occasionalism in which objects have no inherent properties whatsoever, 
anil cvcrvihing is tlepetiilenl upon llu constant aiitl unilateral exercise of the divine will. 
Anvihing imaginable is possible, according to them, as long as it is not self-cntirradiclorv 
(I: 73, p. 206). 

Maimonides thus understands the ii-ii!itL\i!!:ii;fir< to believe logic has no necessary rela- 
tion to the physical world, all propositions being equal Iv possible and t-qualh fanciful. [It- 
rejects this understanding of logic, with its iniliflertnct in the distinctions between demon- 
strative and nomkmoiislram c svllugisi-iis. Kor M aiiituiiitli-s, as ]...|- all die philosophers ol 
his da\ it is nnh the apodicl ic s\ Holism, with iis netessar 1 . premisses dra'.vn from experi- 
ence in the world, whkh oilers absululelv certain truth. That said, it has not escaped t hi.- 
1 of scholars, and prob.iblv of Maimonitles himself, that tnosl of his arguments 
: Guide' are dialectical in nature, a fair number are rhetorical, and lew in fact are 



As a loiud Aristotelian, Maimonides believes the possible has natural limilal ions and 
natural causes which the intellect, and not the imagination, can determine. It is the order 
a nil coin inuil 1 in nature that allows us to pursue know ledge, and to rely on our senses and 
in I el It tl. I le tout links his discussion of the 1 iews of tht ii;i/!,iL\if!:ii:iin bv saving "thev have 
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.ik ■h-lud (be nature of being" ill llu-ir ;ii;iiiiKnls fur creation in time, vcl "the iltiii' hi suc- 
tions (of the cxistt.-rn.-i-, imilv and in corporeality of (_iod ) . . . can only bo taken from the per- 
il] i iK- nl nature til' whal exists, a nature that can lit- seen anil apprehended hv I hi- senses anil 
the intellect" (I: 76; 1963, p. 231). 

M aim 1 1 n ides' I anil in sl ionic mil demons] ration (bus seems unshaken at first, and enables 
him to go to Aristotle anil his successors for most of his proofs concerning God. He lists 
anil approves of (hi basic tenets ol Aristotelian phvsies in the introduction to die stum, I 
part of the Guide. It is only the data that Ptolemy and later Muslim astronomers have com- 
piled i ha I Ion tins Aristotle's model tit celestial tin it it m I II : '■>, 11), that give him grounds to 
believe .A ristt uli-'s arguments for an eternal universe arc not demonstrable true, an J w h ii.li 
allow liim iu offer an allc-rnatn i- scenario pushing creation from nothing, i lc feels lie needs 
ere a tit m In buttress the notion of divine will, a nil I or I ha I reason would lie prepared to a coop I 
Plato's cosmogony, were it demonstrated to his satisfaction (II: 25; 1963, p. 328). 

Maimonides bases his argument for creation t.v iiihiln on the t lies is rhat it is logically pos- 
sible to claim that the laws ul phvsies and logic, though eternal „■■ /■■„■■ ;■.■'.■ />">'.', ilid nut exist 
prior to the creation of the world, such that creation would not have been logically impos- 
sible. I n si i arguing. In i've>. er, M ami' 'Hides ad up is f:,/i-~i!<: mcilmdulogv, reasoning I rum a selt- 
ecntaintil logic that is tutallv removed from anv physical, and correspondingly ratiunal, 
correlation. 1 1 is III: ck M aimuiiiilcs w as aware ul this, and this ma». 'veil be one ul rile secrets 
of the Guide. 

Perhaps it is his inabililv to argue convincingly for creation, together with his awareness 
of the inadequacy of Arislotclian-bascd celestial phvsies, that strengthens Mainiuiiiiles' 
claims concerning the limitations of the human intellect to know anything " ith certainty 
beii i nil the sublunar realm, let, lur all his disclaimers, M aim on id is appears iu believe mil eh 
can be said, il'onh with a probable decree ol truth, about both the hoai ens a nil their master. 
He does not ptibliei/t the logical status nf his assertions, however. 

Creation is mostly important to Maimonides in that it allows him lu affirm the miracle 
of revelatiuii, partieitlarl'. that ai Sinai, the source anil guarantor nf the Law. \tt Maimumdes 
know s ill. il the bib I lea I account of (..bid's interventions in hislorv, a nil the entire assumption 
i if miracles, " reaks havoc with his cunci-ptiun ul' Uod and uf nature. Sinai, and the To rah 
as a whole, is therefore presented in good part as the record of Mosi-s' unique, though ■•iili 
limited, understanding uf Uod, even as the thcuphaniis experienced bv the other prophets 
in 1 he 1 libit- testify tu their individual pow ers nf cum]irchciisiiin. \\ hile all uihtr prophets 
express their understanding of Uod In imaginative terms, Moses is saiil lu have hail diii-cl 
anil purely inlelleclu.il communion with Uod, render in;' .Mosaic iirophecv anil the Law 
which ensues from it unsurpassable anil eternally valid. 

This claim is politically ncei'ssarv for Maimonides, bin conflicts with the historic ratio- 
nale lie niters elsewlu-re in llie (.•'!.,/■ tur eertain biblical practices anil laws, such as sacri- 
fices. Mure significantly, claiming unique status to Mosaic prophecy overlooks the Tu rail's 
:e of language and its unavoidable association with the imaginative faculty. 
;' authentic communication "ith the divine has to be bevond linguistic expression, 
1 1 disi.ni sr. e i hough i I !n- ' I ■ ■[ all as ».\ e have it, db. hick inspired as il is. is still a human 
j 1995, p. 295). This is one of the deepest secrets of the Guide. 

Maimonides makes an attempt in safeguard the inimilabilil 1 of the Torah by claiming 
a nearly superhuman status for .Moses. Others, like philosophers, who are continual!} 
absorbed in knowing as much as can be known of eternal truths, mav reach a similar ley el, 
one in which no harm can befall them (III: 51; 1963, p. 625). Maimonides means by this 
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I lull ills 1 phvsical misfortunes thnl nuv occur tu such persons arc not significant to them, 
they are in another place, in a divine an J eternal realm of being. 

In sv:ns ■.mil a 1 , these, \1 .iimonidcs c\presses .m essciil iall\ mum alisiK phik'Snphv, 
accommodating it to the demands ol traditional religion as best he tan, aided by Neopla- 
1 mi ie modilieatinns ol Aristotelian doe trine. M aimonides' c ■ j 1 -.. . rn tur uphiildim: 1 he la's ■ ■[ 
Ins people is parimmiiil [hruughiiiil 111 1 - '.s minus, t-> en it tilliinaie happiness ami mini' > 11 a I- 
ity depend upon mctaphs sieal Liiuss ledge 

Maimoniiles' use of the tools of philosophy brought the discipline into prominence 
'■villi in 1 lie le'vish et 11 11 minim, nlneli has been divided ever si nee in its inter pre I at ion ot his 
beliefs. In Latin translation, the Gttin'i made an impact on scholastic thought as well, par- 
ticular! 1 , lor 'dial was judged to he iis aticmpts to nioililv a strict Iv Arislutelian approach 
to philosophy ( )n the other hand, Spino/a, for all his criticism of .\ lainionides' adherence 
to the Law, was much taken with his naturalism. 
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Nicholas of Autrecourt 

MAURICIO BEUCHOT 



Nicholas ol'Autrccourt, or Ultracuria (K ca. 1300; d. after 1350), was bom in Maas, diocese 
of Verdun. Between 1320 and 1327 he studied philosophy, law, and theology at the Sorbonne. 
After 1327 he taught theology at the University of Paris, where he also lectured on the 
Sentences of PETER LOMBARD and on Aristotle's Polities. In addition to his commentaries to 

these works, lie wrots' nine polemical Idlers agiinsi IJcrnard uf Are/zu, two of h1iil.Ii have 
been preserved, and one to a certain A t ;_l L t S i lis |( . i lies), also extant. 

In 1338 Autrecourt obtained a prebend's stall in the Cathedral of Metz. In 1339 the 

!_■ ni vermin i>f Paris issued ;i decree against < tckhamisls, alleging that thev were dogma ii/ in;; 
rile doctrines ol (lie / ei:ei\ib:hs face pin f. A lit recti hit whs involved in this attack, " hich 'y ;is 
instigated bv JOHNBURDDAN. With I liiridan's appointment as rector ot'lhe university in 1.14(1, 
the decree became inct 'ii venienl Co Autrecourt, even though he departed on import a ill points 
from the nominalism of WILLIAM OF OCKHAM (Moody 1975; Scott 1971). In the same year, 
AutrccuurC was called to an inquiry at the papal court in Avignon. The process was 
deh\ eJ but in I 34<> he m;is sell ten evil to burn his writings in Paris. The seme nee w as carried 
out in 1347, and his academic degrees were voided, let when Autrecourt was appointed 
Ilea n ot Mel/ 111 1 .oi) he >a is si ill rcleiTcd In is licensed in theology Ii is not known \\ hen 
he died. 

In addition to the alorementioncd letlcrs anil eommentaries, Autrecourt wrote a treatise 
which begins Exigi! mil" ex.:-. /{limns, and another one entitled ( I nun iisid creaturae ration- 
al bealificahilis per Verbum possit intend: natinalitei, which fits the style of the 
about the intension and remission of forms and qualities. 



Critical and skeptical environment 

1 iespite the pre' liling linage o! nii.-iln.-v a I philosopln is ivalisi an J naii e in regards io kni>'-\ I- 
edge, [here Here skeptical trends during the period, which have otivn been assimilated to 
"noi iiin.'lisin" in general. However, there were ditteivnl varielies oi citIkisiii inel skcpii- 
eism besides siricl Ockhamism. It is therefore necessary to disiingu ish diticiciit kiliils of 
medieval nominalism anil to speak, instead, of nominalisms. 

Autrecourt should be understood in this context. He has been called "the Hume of the 
Middle Ages" (Dal Pra 1951; O'Donnell 1942; Rashdall 1907; Weinberg 1948) because of 
the vigor and radicalism ol his skept ieism and ernicism. Although he was not a nomi ii.il ist 
in the Ockhamist sense, he lived in the strongly critical inlellei Hi a I climate ol (he time. As 
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shall see, Autrccourl decried mclnphesic.il knu'.vkdge, even knowledge of the external 
[■lii, anil rejected the concepts of "substance" and "cause," " hkh had been the pillars of 
taphysics an J the general theory of knowledge in the M iddle Ages. 



Nominalism and skepticism 

The seeds of modern criticism and skepticism arc found in medieval nominalism. Nomi- 
nalism uf various sorts was pervasive in the Middle Ages and the opposite oi realism, 
which also had dlllcrcnr varieties. This opposition reached its highest point during the 
Intirtec-nlh and fifteenth tenuities. Nuininalism was opposed In realism moslh In regards 
I'j mctaphvsics, as it denied the firm and stable essences on which realism grounded i hi.- 
being ol things. Iln'iiv,]; the opposition extended In cpisiemulugv, since ll was on the 
strength ill esse ik es th 11 leal ism h.nl kilt suppuri lo i he sale, im mil table kiiuw ledge ul things 
in themselves Against realism, nominalism emphisi/ed the individual (as opposed to the 
universal, which il slid nut admit), dispersion in phiralilv, anil change in processes. These 
were the character is lies nt individuals, empirical and material indn kIuiIs thai nominalism 
emphasized. A ccurdinglv, nmninalisis t;nuivd empiricism mute than did ihitikcrs of oilier 
orientations, such as Platonic- A ugustinian realism (represented in thinkers such as ROGER 
BACON" and ROBERT GROSSETESTE) and Aristotelian realism (represented in thinkers such as 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS and THOMAS AQUINAS). 

In some respects, the empiricism nt ilu- numinalisls was logical. It in' olved accepting the 
primao nt logical and empirical truths w hiie deiii in;' anv strong ennnection between logic 
and the natural sciences, because I lie principles ul logic do not stem [rum anvihing em- 
pirical. Musi nuiiiinalists cultivated and made signilic.int contributions to the empirical 
sciences i n mural and historical sciences) ami to formal logic. Bv contrast, unlv some realists, 
such as Roger Bacon and Albert Magnus cultivated the natural disciplines. Because of their 
empiricist orientatiuii, tile numinalists questioned melaphvsicil knowledge. Some of them, 
such as I iurhlan, reduced met a pin sics In the slui.lv nf i single word, name I v, the " onl 'being' 
and its logico-semanlic pro per lies. More radical numinalisls progivssii eh. undermined oiher 
nielaphvslcal concepts, such as '"essence," '"substance," and '"cause," arguing their lack of 
episteiinc conieiil. Numinalisls began a critique of knowledge thai would becume extreme 
in modern limes, and initiated the sort ol' skepticism that lalcr thinkers, such as I I time, 
would further develop (Dal Pra 1952, pp. 389-102). 

Autrecourt's skepticism was too extreme for the prevailing wa\ ul ihuil.ing of his time, 
but in relalinn In the skepticism ol anliquin and modern philusophv, A uirecntirt's vers inn 
is weak. It lacks the radical character of Pimm's skepticism; it docs not measure up to 
the Academe's moderate version; and it docs not have the vigor of Hume and llavk's 
skepticism. Nevertheless, Aulrecnurt succeeds in leaving mctaphvsics and the principles 
nf empirical knowledge in crisis. 



Varieties of nominalism 
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The nominalism of Autrccnurt is mil simply a varictv of ' Oct ham's; on several impor- 
tant points, he departed In uli li'imi Ockhani and trnni other Franciscans, such as Bernard 
n( Arc//o and Huridan. At (lit' same linn-, lit' was influenced by various forms of nomi- 
nalism. Among these we can mention the nominalism of PETER ABELARD, which reduces 

universal*; [o linguistic t util its vet admits tlivitu- exemplar ideas, and that aspect of 
< it M t:i ill's nominalism that tit nits the realin nf tin ivt-r sals but accepts that they are con- 
cepts. Still iiiuilitT varictv that ;ilsn influenced Autrccnurt is die evtrcme vi-rsinn embraced 
bv Rostclin and liiliaiiiit-s M a in] 1 , fur '.chum uiiivirsals lit Inn nurds, /!■.<! m ; <•■ '.■'.«, and ivriuc-n 
signs. 

The differences between Autrecourt and (Ickliam are the former's stricter critique of 
kill i'>. It-due, and his strnngcr skepticism, w Inch spmc.s ti'mn principles a I read'-, held b'. him. 
1 Itkii.nii pi >s( u Lit t-tl that " t- have intellectual know ledge ul' intlivitlual things, that is, an 
intuitive, certain, and evident knowledge ul singular villi ties. AutrecouiT denies that we can 
haw- evident know ledge oi individual 1 h nigs external in lilt mind. A ttording in him, evident 
knowledge encompasses only what is immanent to the spirit or known internally. 



Principles 

The only thing Autrecourt accepts as known with evident certitude is the principle of non- 

inntrailiitinii t'-v h it'll lit regards as tilt lirsi principle) ami '.vh.it is ifili.it ible In it. This piin- 
ciple is in I final In the mi n tl and governs [he lite oi the spirit. A nv thing inn ltd lit ible tn the 
principle is not known with anv evidence. "All the eerlitnilt- »i- possess is resoh eil into this 
p ri ik I pic. and tin- print i pie i I sell is nm resolv etl into am thing else as a con this ion is resolved 
into its premise" {190S, p. 6; Weinberg 1948, p. 14). 

In his second polemical letter to Bernard ol Are//", Autrecoiirl sav s that he is surprised 
that this Francistan Ockliamisl should have said — in public anil against the I )omiiiicans 
(their inlelletlual rivals') - thai he could know abstract immaterial substances. Autrecourt 
argued that he could know neither abstract nor concrete (that is, malt-rial and individual) 
substances. 

Autrecourt's argument against Ariv/o is buill around the principle of non-contradiction. 
1 1c ■-.: iv es litis print i pie die lull'. I'-vini; In mm ill inn "( .uimatlittorv statements t arum I be true 
at the same time" (1908, p. 6). Obviously, by casting it in terms of truth- value, Autrecourt 
intends to show that the principle of nnn-tnniradicl inn implies ilit principle nl excluded 
mill die. The principle ot non-ton trail it I inn is ihe most basic nl all print iplt-s (nl reasoning ) 
and the onlv evident principle. Kvervthing known with certitude is based — mediately nr 
ii iiiiieti i.uelv — nn lllis principle. Kvervthing nni reducible to it lacks all certitude or 



,'idence. 




One of the conclusions of Autre 


court's argumentation against Aie//o is as follows: "It 


possible, without any contradictii 


in, that something seems to you to be so without being 


i; therefore, you cannot have evidu 


nt certitude of its being so 11 (1908, p. 7; Weinberg 1948, 


p. 14-15). What Autrecourt mean: 


i here is that knowledge nl appearances cannot be based 



on I lie principle nl nun- com r.idicl i' nl 'I his pnn.. ipL- .. an ground onlv Lit' ■ -a ledge sunuu in;; 
I mm rt-asnn. Furl lie mm it, the ( )ckhamists arc mistaken in supposing lint beings are known 
through intellectual iiituitmn, or through an act oriented directly to what lies outside the 
mind. On the cnnirarv, beings are know n thru ugh inlerence, aiul logical in ft- rentes are never 
j sufficient Inundation Inr empirical knowledge. 'I bus empirical knowledge cannot' be 
guaranteed. 
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Autrecourt argues at length in show lh;il, because lilt principle of nun- contradiction is 

cwikm and irrcluiablc. 11 is i!k- niilv thing ill ivhii.li mi- arc certain. All other know ledge, 
including empirical l.mi'i ledge, is a I win s threatened by uncertainty. 

F"rom these points Autrecourt derives si\ corollaries which, he contends, undermine 
all knowledge mil stemming from reason. These principles are the scaffold ins ol his 

1 "The cerriuide o( evidence which we have in the natural light of reason is certitude 
without qualification. For si nee I his certitude is ours in virtue of the first principle, truth 
neither contradicts il nor can contradict II 'I hcrefot'e, il am thing is demonstrated liv 
die natural light it is demonstrated without qualification" (Weinberg 1 "-I4-S, p 17). 

1 "The cerlilude o[ evidence has no degrees: il we are certain of Iwo conclusions we arc 
no more certain of one than of the other" (Weinberg 19+8, p. 17). For certitude derives 
its force from the same first principle. Although some truths arc reducible to this prin- 
ciple mediately and others imnieilialelv, in the end the certitude belonging to each of 
them is the same. Thus, a geometer can say that he is eijuallv certain of his first con- 
clusion, and of the seen nil, and of the third, anil su on, according lo the law of de prima 
nd iiltiniuin (scholastic logicians tailed I he transit i\ itv of the conditional an inference de 
prime Lid illinium:; in a series of propositions joined h\ the relation ol inference, the epis- 
li-mic properties ol the propositions (e.g , ct-rliuiile) carrv on from one proposition to 
Hint her). 

3 "With the exception of the certitude of faith, there is no other certitude e\ctpt that of 
the first principle, or the certitude that can be resolved in the first principle" (1908, p. 
8). The certitude that is but of one kind anil w n limit grail a lions belongs only to what 
has no trace of falsity or doubt, that is, onlv to die first print ipk- (\\ einbe-rg 1 948, p 18). 

4 "Any syllogistic form is immediately reducible to the first principle" (1908, p. 8). This is 
so because the conclusion is reducible lo lilt first principle either imnieilialelv im- 
mediately. If reducible imnieilialelv, the thesis is iherebv proved. 1 1 reducible mediately, 
either we have an infinite regress or we arrive at a conclusion that is in turn immediately 
reducible to the first principle (cf Weinberg 1948, p. 18). 

5 "In every con sequence immediately reducible to I he tirsi principle, bmh the an tcceile ill 
and the consequent are really identical, whether in whole or in part" (1908, p. 8). 
Otherwise, Autrecourt savs, it would not then be imnieilialelv evident lhat the antecedent 
and the opposite oft he consequent cannot both be true (cl. \\ einberg 1 '.'4.S, p 1 X). 

6 "In every evident consequence reducible to the first principle bv however nianv inter- 
mediaries, the consequent Is it.ilh identical with the antecedent or with a part [of what 
is] signified by it" (1908, p. 9). If a consequent is proven bv, sav, three antecedents, that 
consequent can be shown to be id tut leal to iln third antecedent or a part of it (by the 
fifth corollary) and eventually, to all other antecedents {for, by the rule of de prima ad 
ultl'mum, the antecedents can be shown to be identical with one another). Eventually, the 
consequent can be show n to be identical to the first antecedent of ihe Series, that is, to 
die first principle (cf! Weinberg 1948, p. 19). 

For Autrecourt, everything that is evident is also tautologital and thus cannot ground 

empirical knowledge. We find here a dichotomy between analytic anil synthetic (as in 
1 I unit ). or iniii i logical anil l.u.l ic (as in \\ illgtiistein I. Tautoli ii;k.d know ledge is I lit ■ 'ill', 
ei lil e ill know ledge but 1 1 is formal, lacks anv connection with the real world, and hence is 
empty. What is known through I he fir si principle is analvlic anil devoid of factual informa- 
tion (see Moody 1975, p. 154). 
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The basis of Aulrctourt's skepticism can he seen hi the follow in;.: slalcinenr: "From the 
knowledge- t it:) r a tiling exists it cannot he inferred with evidence reducible to the first 
principle or to the certitude of the first principle, that some other thing exists" {1908, p. 9). 

Aiiiri-uiiirl advances the billowing argument to prove this point: A consequence in which 
the consequent is not identical with the antecedent or a part of it cannot lie known with the 
ei id e nee <it the Ik si pi 1 lull pie. For, were tile antecedent anil I lie opposite <>{ the conscqucnl 
true at the same time, something would be both affirmed and denied of the same thing. A 
siroii^cr argument is I ha I no iiilcivnt e i;in \ icld an idem if. broader than tile idciitin holding 
between the extreme and middle terms of a si Holism, since the extreme term can be cor- 
ivcl lv interred onlv through the middle term. This would not be so if from the fact thai a 
ill! ni:' is ,i Kill;-' il folli . ■.-, ed i hat s. imclhing else is also a bein;;. ''In bit 1, I he predicate of the 
conclusion and the subjed [ol I he major premiss] signih. what is iv.ilh identical, whereas 
in rcalitv ihtv arc not ivallv idcntit al to ihe middle ictiii ■■.\hii.h has been put ,is somcihiiig 
else" (1908, pp 10-11). 

According to Autrecourt, it tollo"s thai Aristotle did not possess evident knowledge of 
any substance other than his own soul. Aristotle (or, perhaps, Bernard of Arezzo) did not 
haw- e vide ill km >" ledge oi air. suhslaiue, whether male rial and con civic or absl r.icl. I n ill is 
context, "substance" should be understood as some ill in;; different from I lie sensible objects 
given in experience, otherwise Aristotle would haie known something prior to \m\ itilcr- 
eiice, which is impossible. If substances were perceived itituilivdv, the uneducated {nisi:, :) 
would know that substances exist. Similarly essences are not inferred from the things per- 
ceived to exist prior lo diseursb e though I, because from one thing it cannot be inft-rct-tl thai 
another thing exists (1908, p 12). 

In Autrecourt we see a reaction against A ristoiclianisni from within Aristotelian ism 
itself. The objections against Aristotle would not operate it ft/tltnf: had Autrecourt been a 
Platonist instead of an Aristotelian. The fact is that he embraced some Platonist views. 
One such view is that onlv knowledge ol the principle ol non-contradiction is evident. 

Autrecourt says that Aristotle hardly had any certitude of his conclusions regarding 
phvsics and mctaphvsies. Furthermore, he said that Aristotle did not even have probable 
know k- die. The "fool-proof" argument Autrccourl offered tor this is that otic- does not have 
certitude of a consequent unless thai consequent is known twidetitlv, ilial is, unless both 
the consequent and its antecedent are true. From the things thai appear to us prior to anv 
inference, it does not follow that other things (e.g., substances) exist. 

There is certitude onh with respect to the self. Il we carve a stone or a piece of wood, 
ibis act presupposes a beliel on our part. This belief, however, can lack a referent. It would 
be possible th 11, as a result oi an exercise of divine power, r he i e is til-, appear. nice oi things, 
but no substance corresponding to the appearance. For a consequence is evident if and onlv 
if it is logical I v impossible lor I he antecedent ami I he opposite ,,i die t . inseqiieiit to be both 
true. We may remark that, in referring lo God's omnipotence as a possible source of false- 
hood, Autrecourt makes reference to a "liar God" very similar to I )escartcs 1 s notion. 

With Autrecotirt's critique ol subs lance ami causalilv, the met I lev a I metaphysical edifice 
collapses. \\ il bout a met a pin sical foundation, know ledge becomes progrcssivclv encapsu- 
lated in idealisi immanent ism and leads to skepticism. 

The subject of Autrecotirt's first critique is "substance." 1 he subjeel of the second cri- 
tique is "causal it v." '1 he critiques arc related. \\ e shall discuss the critique ol substance first, 
following the order in which it is presented in the condemnatory documents. 

In Autrecourt's recantations (l.!4(i) we lintl the famous proposition, that from the fact 
ihal something is kilo" n it is not possible lo tie rive certitude or evidence with respect to some 
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other thing. From this proposition Autrceourt concluded that we should nut attempt to 
k-\ plain sensible appearances i^pp,H.:r:!:,i i;,iln:;i!:n ), or phenomena hi an appeal Ii> suhstaiKes, 
which are non-sensible, nun-empirical l ril iries Appearances an lilt on Iv tilings we can guar- 
antee, everything else is an arbitrary construction. 'This point hears on Aulrecourt's atlaek 
on Aristotle. '"From these things I made the effort of proving that Aristotle did not have 
ei iili.nl knowledge ot ail' substance . . because ill is he would have hail before anv discourse, 
which cannot be so" (1908, p. 12). We know the reason for this already. First, substances 
do not appear iimiitifelv, otherwise even the uneducated would know tlu-m. Secondly, 
substances are mil known through discourse. Substances are not inferred from perceplual 
Jain existing prior to Jisujiirse, lor otic thing cannul be inferred evidently from another 
llung. For these reasons Autrceourt rejects all me la]ilivsical theories concerning change In 

In regards to physical knowledge, it cannul be said llial Autrceourt is skeptical because 
lit advances ,\n atomisl llieorv which is alreadv a theory of ivalilv, no matter how arbitrarv 
a construct "reality" may be for him. Autrceourt explains even thing in terms of local move- 
ments of atoms, somewhat in the fashion ol modern phvsics (e.g., ul (..iassendi's phvsics): 
'There is only local movement in natural things, that is, congregation and dispersion" 
(Denifle and Chatelain 1891, pp. 582). When this movement follows the congregation of 
natural an 'inic bodies d „rpni :< :i.'/, , '.oi. , ,i /.■■,/ ), the bodies bond with oik- another and pari itipate 
in the nature of a base or individual. In this case the movement is called generation. \\ hen 
1 he bodies disperse, the movement is called corrupt ion. \\ htii mo' ill"' atoms do not seem 
In in flue net I he movement of I he base, ei en in " hat cnidil be called iis nam ill uperaiinn, 
the movement is called alteration. A mice ■■nit's Joel tine assumes stibsianl la I icalil ies '\ h ieh 
art not known tvidtntlv | these are somewhat similar to Kant's n on men a) anil reduces I; unvi- 
able reality to pher 



Critique of the principle of causality 

'1 he bases ol Aulrtcourt's criticjuc of causalilv are found in the- second letter to Bernard ol 
A le/.'o. The I u IK developed version ut the- criiiipie is lou i ill in I he luiidciiiricd propositions 
Realizing that he had not dealt with the principle of causality, Aulrecourt proceeded to 
iiislit'. this hi lii's 1 Jem [rig the principle ol II rial causal if. ( teleolug \ 1 and then the princi- 
ple 1 of eausalin in general. In regards to the lormer, Autrceourt denies ''ihal somehud'. 
knows evidently that some thing is the end of another thing" (Denifle and Chatelain 1891, 
p. 577). The proof offered is that anv projiusiiion affirming some tinalilv or teleologi In 
1 lungs is run redueilile to the first principle, thercliue wt do mil have inlalliblt knowledge 
nf telenlugi In regards to eausalil 1 . in general. Am recoiirl d til its ihal, "ii ■ uie thing t el lei i ) 
exists, it follows that another thing (cause) must exist." In the recantations, Autrccourl 
grants having asserted just ihis: '"I also said in the aforementioned letter that no deiuon- 
n be such whereby from the existence (of the cause), the existence of the effect 
ated" (1908, p. 12). For Autrceourt, any argument seeking to demonstrate 
causality is fallacious If the thing whose existence is being inferred is different from the 
thing given in o. pencil it, "then we transpose the legitimate scope of the principle of con- 
iradiefion in allinning of the subject a predicate lor which nothing proves that il btlniigs 
to the subjcit nci essarik " (ibid.). 

As with Mihslam e, our knowledge ol causalilv is merch belief Kmpiiical knowledge lacks 
ei id e nee and is iiu.i , .iLn ;•■ religious be I lei, or I ail h \\ e uiiK hn\ e Certitude ■ ■ r ei idem e in 
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tin- case nl rational knowledge, and inasmuch as ibis knowledge is derivable Irom the firsi 
principle, which is the foundation of all certitude. 

If there is no I'lTliuuk rt-yn j - J in u: the principle of c.iusalilv, tin- existence of the external 
work! is , kill ions, at rust. The human being in this terrestrial life - before going to hcavcnlv 
life, m here as a result of his vision of Go J he "ill have evidence of ci erv tiling — '"cannoi have 
ei iilenl kilo" ledge ol I lie existence ol things, thai is, an eviileiiee reducible to the 
certitude of the first principle" (Denifle and Chatelain 1891, p. 335). The access to external 
iv.ililv anil to anv realism i understanding hv 'realism' the ;iecept;ince of the existence of a 
ii-.ilm i 11 ik- penile tit of our mind) is foreclosed. In all, we are left only with the evidence 
of our own existence as something tiu-nlal, ideal, or spiritual. "We have neither certitude 
nor evidence of anv material substance, onlv the certitude of our own soul" (1 Jciiiik- and 
(.halelain 1S91, p. 577). Knowledge of anv ivalitv external to the mind is foreclosed. This 
precludes mi-laphvsics and reduces empirical knowledge to knowledge ol phenomena. The 
]> roofs lor the existence of God lose all value, since thev are based on the idea ol causal it v 
God can only be accepted through faith. 



Anthropology and ethics 

We have seen that A lit re-court departs Irom Aristotelian niclaphvsies and arrli is at a version 
of atomistic physics. Kverything, even the human bodv, is reducible to atoms with local 
movement. From the movement of grouping, hodies are generated. From the movement of 
separation, corruption results. The human soul is both i,:nsi and intctli'il. These remain 
u nil eil lo the bodv Inn are immorial. I Ice .1 use ilii t ere ill conglomerates of aloms (boilies I can 
become united to the soul, Autrccoiirl is committed to a sort of metempsychosis or trans- 
migration of souls. 'I' he re are acts ol understand in;.: and acts of nil I. I lowcvcr, Irom the acts 
of the soul we cannot infer the corresponding powers or faculties, or aliirm that there is 
intelligence or will. 

Autrecourt rejected the notion of a final cause. There is no evident knowledge that one 
thing is the end of another. \el skepticism about natural realitv mav lead man to what is of 
most in It- rest to him, namely, the cultivation of virtue, or man's ethical side. It is not clear, 
1 In mull, " hi eh sort of ethics could be defensible in Autiveout'fs theoretical framework, save 
for one entirely based on religious faith. 



Nicholas of Autrecourt is one source of modern skepticism. Whether or not he ought to be 

regarded as a direct source of modern it v mav be controversial, but the main ideas of modern 
■• kept u ism lie, no don hi, found in his i iews. Not in vain has Autrceourl been called "the 
Hume of the Middle Ages." In a similar way to the British philosopher, Autrecourt rejected 
iiiehiphvsics anil knowledge ol substances and causalin. His phvsics lead him into a phe- 
nomenalism akin l" llie phenomenalism of I lume and i-mii kanl. Autrecourt held thai the 
essences (noumetia) ol things are link no" able, licvond a p]>e a ranees ( phenomena) the phvs- 
ical world cannot be known with anv evidence. Autrecourt" s atomism resembles the 
versions of Gasscndi and I lume. Thev all subscribed to that varictv of skepticism known as 
academic skeptic ism, which tulle matured In modern times. 
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Nicholas of Cusa 

LOUIS DUPRE AND NANCY HUDSON 



At flu' threshold ni 1 lit modern a;;c stands -i n '". ci imj', ,tmhr,:U"Us huuiv, N ii hi i his "i (..us.) 
(b. 1401; d. 1464). This meteoric thinker, clearly the most original mind of the fifteenth 

cumin, has lii.-i.-n called the gatekeeper tn tin- iinnlirii world. \el having IiikI no real pre- 
decessors in 1 genuine followers, he properly belongs neither to the past nur to the future. In 
some respects, hi 1 amicipalt-s much of modern thought: a heliocentric tosmnloov, a iu-\v way 
of posing the relation htt "11.-11 finite and infinite in tin unii trst, I In. importance of the math- 
cmalital a priori in tin.- sludv of tin world, oven, to some degree, the position ol'llii: human 
subject as ills' source of knowledge \ct souk-, including I Inns ljhimenhtrg, regard linn as 
lilt lasi miditval thinker, tiling his Ji.ptnJi.-im- mi scholastic philnsopln and his unique 
i.umbinaiimi nt N '..■■ 'pl-nmiism anil nominalism Also, his firm resolve to retain thtoinu \ al 
the heart of philosuphv and I he decided I v mvstital inspiration nl his 1 hi night reveal an intel- 
lectual attitude more common in the High Middle Ages. Yet his theory of an infinite, 
contork'ss unhorse in which the humiin subject functions as the spiritual center prepared 
the late mcdk^al mind for iicccptini: the imminent no' 1 , tnsniuliigv. Was he the last ul the 
'"ancients" or the first of the moderns: Should he lie viewed as a Platonist or nominalist 1 
"l'u answer these questions and others, including ones about the urthojow ol' his inlcllcc- 
1 ualism it is iK-tessai 1 In slui.lv his later m\ sticil " urks as well as his tark, more theurelieal 
texts Km Ctisanus, ejiisleiii' Jo- i, a I 1 lit in", leads naturalh In in', si it a I mtlaph\ sits 

To a surprising degree for such a prominent public figure, he leaves us in the dark about 
his earlv vears, apart from his birth in fvtit s We possess link- reliable mi'. a- man mi abmil his 
laiuih. lilt and studies before he wtnr to study at the University of Padua, at the time a 
tenter ul advanced empirical sticiKe as well as oj serious A 1 isn at hart philusupln .\ u hulas 
I'cgislcrcd 111 the I'acultv of law but spent much iA' his si\-vtar residence studying math- 
ematics, phvsics, and astronomy. Not long alter completing his theological studies al the 
University of Cologne he became secretary of Ulrich von Manderscheid, who had been 

1.- lei. led A 11. hbislinp ill J rie 1 S 1 his sponsor sent him to the ( .uttntil ol I iasel to plead his 

case against a rival candidate, appointed In the pope, lor that same bishopric At that 
moiiitiiious gathering Ci is an us unambiguously embraced the position of the majurilv patav, 
claim in-i that the (.jiuiii.il holds the ultimate spiritual aulhorirv in the Church, against t he- 
one aJvanttJ bv die minuritv p 11 1} lepi is. ntin^ the supremacy of the pope. As the Council 
lingered on, disarms attempted to assist 11 in reaching a decision bv pro-paring a Iciiglhv, 
liislm i c .1 1 1 c erudite britl fur the eoiitiliar parl\, Dt' cuiiinnhuiliii iiilhuhiti. In this stunning 
displav ul eanutiital and Parrisln Itai 11 111 f he defended the tonciliar position as stmnglv as 
it has ever been defended. The memory ol ( ^instance (1+14—18) still remained Iresh ". ith 
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him, as ii i tin .11 ni-il \\ iih all ihf Fat Ik- ia, « luti i Ik- Conned had to break the deadlin. k i real id 
bv three rival claimants to the papal sec. 

When the conciliar parry, however, unable to impose its view, began to use force on 
nifinbf rs til [hi.- miimritv, the same concern for unite anil peace that had inspired him in 
lilt first plan- moved Nicholas to change his position. His concern for ecclesiastical iinitv 
iulh .ilii.-nati.-il him Irom tin.- conciliarists "lun thfv refused to honor the demand of the 
(.i reek ( jhinvh, desirous In be reunited " ith the Latin one, to meet in a neutral Italian t itv 
rillier than in Frank e or (.iermanv The Council, Nicholas tell, hail cease, I to represent lilt 
universal Church and hail turiitd into a political fail ion. I n such a cast, lit com I it did, l lit 
parte in alliance with the Rum an pontiff must be held to be the Siii/wr fill's (sounder part ), 
since tilt pope alone is able to resolve otherwise irrtsoluhle dilli-ftiicts - a clear reversal of 
1 lit si hi. H it'll ticeil In (_i instance In his later lie /v.' ■:■ I'.il-.'i Cusanus instill til his position bv 
li 'i aiing iht formal principle of tin itv — the <iui:p'i: ill in (en folding ) \\ hi eh the Church c.v/ 1 /,'- 
-.•iis (unfolds), as he put ii in iht Ling uage oi /).; ,,'.■■■ ■/,: .vii.-.-,;!,' ;■■„■ - in tlit pope rather than 
the Council. 

Soon after leaving the Council Cusanus accepted a papal diplomatic mission to Con- 
stantinople to prepare for the imminent council with the Greek Church that was to take 
place in Ft-rrara and F Ion- net ( 14.5V). It was on his return from Constantinople to \ tniee 
ihal Nicholas received the suiltlen insight that ilirtctlv inspired his major work, Dt JinUi 
igitoraitlia, and indirectly all others. 

Cusanus seeks an understanding of the infinite, « hich lit tails "the .\ la\imum" or that 
ill an w hich there can lit nothing greater. The mind attains ordinate know ledge b\ moving 
from what it knows to what is ye l unknown hul analogous with previously established knowl- 
edge. The infinite, however, "escapts comparative relation." The Maximum is complete 
"fullness" insofar as it coinprchtnds e: trv thing. Nothing exists outside of the Maximum. 
kiiowltilgt reachtil through analogy, however, rn|uires the opposition of one thing to 
anoiher in order for a comparison to be made. Because the Maximum iiiilinliS- ever' thing, 
nothing ian be stl apart Irom it for com pa rati' t purposes. Tints, the infinite of the Maximum 
rules out the ordinary process from the unknown to the known. It also means that the 
M as. i mil in tan never be fully com pre he nil ed or encompassed by the mi nil. It ah.\ avs remains 
hcvujid the mind's grasp. Never iht less, " t ma\ learn about it, as lung as our Itarntdiitss con- 
sists of knowing that we do not know. The very recognition of the limitations ol iht human 
mind in the light of iht infinite is learned ignorance. 

Learned ignorance, however, is not equivalent to ignorance Although the Absolute One 
cannot In known in itself, it is an object of kiu>" ledge insofar as it exists in the plurality ol 
all things. As the self-manifestation of the absolute, die universe and all it contains can tell 
us about it. Cusanus cites I Iermes Trismcgistus: if God is to be named, either he would 
have to be called by every name or else all things would have to be called bv ( iud's name 
(De docta ignorantia I, 24: 75). 

On Learned Ignorance is divided into three books: Book I deals with the maximum aha- 
liitiun {the Absolute Maximum or God); Book II discusses the universe as the manifestation 
ni l he M a\ i m u m; Hook 111, a mo re l htologie.il text, is about Christ. 1 he first book describes 
the Maximum, which Cusanus alternatively terms "God." Since the Maximum is all that 
can he, nothing surpasses it. But if it ,'n.:s envelop all possibilu\ ol being w it bin nstli, nothing 
can be less than it either. That is, all potential existence is encompassed by the Ma; 
nothing exists or can exist independently ol' ii. Kitii the smallest thing in 
wholly encompassed bv the Maximum. Therefore, the Maximum also earns the appellation 
The two terms are alternate designations for the Infinite; they coincide. 
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Cusanus justifies this coincidence hv pointing out that, given the inclusivity of the 
Maximum, it is into nctiv able that anything shun Id oppose it, nut even tin.- inverse concept 
iif tilt .Minimum. A nv pol arm between tin- I n finite anil an opposite would tin \nivn the Infi- 
nite with ;i dualist it limitation. I It net opposht-s in their extreme degree coincide. 

The coincidence of upposites in the absolute entails the mind's learned ignorance of it, 
in 1 1 jusl because llie .Maximum exceeds human thotighi, Inn hteause its vcrv nature mii- 
I'.'tmds the mind. The way in whkh the iniinite dis-closes itself eloses us to precise knowl- 
edge of it. At the same lime, the notion ol a coincidence of opposite* distinct! isln.-s learned 
ignorance from a simple philosophical skeplkism that denies ihe possibility of knowledge 
of the absolute. 

In contrast to traditional negative theology, which holds that the only true statements 
about (.iosl are negations, learned ignorance avoids toial silence. The ,i,y asitiiliwi compares 
the absolute with the self and the world, and then removes all finite predicates like corpo- 
reality sensation, and the imagination. Once all arc removed we can unlv sav what God is 
not. Not only does I his render all relationship \\ n h the a h so hi I e impossible, but it remains 
irapped in the same Self-rclerentialitv as analogy. '1 his pathway of ''rinicin; boundaries" 
(/)[ ,/.';:/. /i /■./" Ditiru, V, 49) tells vou nothing about God, but is onlv a pathway ''ini/iin 

.,.„„,.„.//■■ 

Rather than halting at the rejection of all predicates, Cusanus moves to the coincidence 
of all predicates and their denials. 1 1 elite his ignorance about God is not bare but learned. 
If God iHittii/iils himself In creation, we must ctrtainlv know something positive about its 
Creator. The paradoxital language ol coineidetuv opens up new possibilities lor ri hi ions 
language, for it overcomes the most basic obstacle to our thinking about God: the law of 
n on-tontrai.il el ion. l'i\ disclosing the limits of reason, the pa rail ox speaks ol' the absolute and 
of our relationship to it. 

Cusanus 1 paradoxes follow those ME1STF.R KCKH.ART employs in his commentaries on 
kxoilus anil on the Book of \\ isdom. Hut ( .usanns integrates ihem within his theory of the 
coincidence of oppusites. This theory, the main subject of !i: ,/..■,■■,',■( lyi/viiii/liii and one 
assumtd in all the later u oiks, alii im s him lo el aim that, despiie ( bid's total intl i ability, God 
remains ihe ::c:/:-:p!./r ol all finite realm which he enfolds within himstll '1 he inherence of 
all things in the divine nature authorizes the mind to refer to that nature by ordinary 
symbols, since all p.itiu ,71,0V in the divine ft all I v. The justification for religious ^emboliza- 
tion lies, beyond similarity, in God's presence at the tore ol all things. True, ottasionallv 
Cusanus speaks ol '"a likeness of God and the world" (7)c Jn:Li ii;i;iii\tnliit, 11,5 and the verv 
title ol II, 4( \ el fd\ ':'. s.< lie re does not refer to a similariiv ol appear,! net- - \\ hit. h Lnsanus 
has repeatedly ruled out — but to a larger parallel between the fact that the «/i /verse is 
composed of a multiplicity ol things and the lint God's existence in plurality. 

Sometimes Cusanus presents even his paradoxes in symbols. Thus in De vision? Dei he 
compares iht seeing of an image with the "iision' ol God. In the former case, the power 
of vie" Nig resides with the observer, not >i ilh the linage The image is entirely dependent 
on the observer. In the latter case all tlos, i.hi' nslups become inverted: the icon is the 
sourtt of the "vision" and the observers arc reduced to the role of images. Paradnxieallv, 
the lii-holder sets himstll onlv -a God. God as object coincides with God as the supreme 
subject, and God's immanence " ilh his transcendence. S\ mho Is such as these are more than 
mere analogies: they become so altered as to undermine their very definition. 

Cusanus concedes the inadequacy ol all God-talk, while at the same time asserting the 
validity of the mind's symbolizing activity, flit symbol, unlike the image representation, 
serves to lift the mind to a different mode of "seeing" onte ordinary seeing and thinking 
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have collapsed. This leads tii ;i new iiml dilitrciii illirmatioit. Sunt negating llie content of 
.ill -■-. nil'i'K is ,is nun. h a limit in. i is i lit illirmatioit iiselt, I lit ncg.il Lii itsi.-li nut si lit ik-ii.hi.-iI 
The same divine presence [hut induced lilt mind tu create symbols and Co deny their ulti- 
111 lit appropriateness with res pet I In God, forces il tu move hevond us men negation. Ulti- 
iinltlv tht mind asserts tht presence ol [lit absolute ir/l/m: (lit relative. Prttistlv because 
u( tht coincidence ill nil qualities in God, God can he tht exemplar ul ill things withoiu 
being similar Co any of Chem. The mind alone is created "into the image and liktntss" of 
God. 

At the heart of Cnsanus' list of symbol is his view o( tht mind and its constructive activ- 
ity as the primary image of God. In Dt ihntit ;^iihi\/ii!ui, Cusanus considers only math- 
ematical constructions, llillti'tm geometrical iiguics, ii extended nun inlinin. eoiiitidt. 
Sphere, circle, triangle-, even straight line all lose their oppositions when infinitely 
prolrit ted Xu'v a niallitiii.il Lai iiiliiuit uln iutislv d ilk- is I mm m omolugLilh in (in lit '\ tt, 
disregarding [lit d ilk- rente In nil tilt, ( Ais.iiiiis concent rutes exclusive! v on the s embolic sig- 
ni Ilea net ol the m ilium it it'll it 111 ion bel" ttn (in it nd e and i nil nil v Nor Juts ht tquate the 
numerical one' with divine simplicity Bui one presupposes the other. 

Mathematical svmlinlisin appears particular! v appropriate to Cusanus because, while 
lie.'n mil' no resemblance to tht realitv it investigates, il ntvtrthtless, in i non-intuitive wiv, 
assists tht mind in conceiving it. Tht purely constructional nature ut m.illieiinlics prevents 
the mind from setting illusory rcscni Minces where none art possible-. But the use of math- 
ematics commends itstll to Cusanus also lor a positive reason. Number is "the first exem- 
]il.ir ui spirit," suite I rod is ih ret fold in unite, and science indie. ties [hat tht '■>. orld lolloii s 
iiiilimtiitil, iieotiittiit.il, urn si ta I, mid astronniiilciil models {/)■: utii: ::! tins 1 , 4; and /.):' ,/V,',i 
ifiuifiiii!!,! II, 1 .?. ) In tin iosi ni; [lit path ul numbers, then, the mind follows tht plan of God's 
own creative activity as much as wt arc capable of knowing it. 

Cusanus develops this notion in /.)■: niiui'iliii'is (On Gif,yc.7 (ires, 1442-.?). By directly imi- 
tating divine creativity, particularly in mathematical knowledge, the mind itself turns 
into an image of God. To be sure, Cusanus insists, numbers and geometrical figures are 
in lit i tilth, ill ilt and, is such, alien to God's esse net. But il least thei evoke the proportion 
llnl exists inioiig different fittls of the ideal model of the cosmos operative in God's 
creative ncl. Our own quantitative irlittilition of this proporliun merely functions as i 
finite retonslruclion of in intinilt, inimilalilt know ledge Ruhtr limn iniiliting an in- 
imiliihlt divine "model" the mind in its own way progressively construes an iiiitihiiil'h- 
cosmos. The divine mind creates bv conceiving; our mind assimilates by conceiving in 
noiiuiis and coiiietturts, moving from the ixp/.wtlin (unfolding) of [lit crtalure's diversity 
lo'.virds llie :ni) ! .ph\iiiii> (enfolding) of the divine unite. "Mind is the primary image ol the 
Divine Enfolding [Being]" (Idiota de mente,c\i. IV). On the level of reason the mind, beyond 
"comprehending" idtis (the function of the understanding, nttin), constitutes their intelli- 
gible unity. 

The shift that occurs from I.)i ,oj,',',i t^iiuiiiiitiit to IX: outi:-. tans runs in the direction indi- 
caled liv Kel.hirl: from similiritv to idem h v. Kltnlitv through pirtit ipiiion ii|iptars lo he 
llie 1 tiiul-itiunuil principle tindtrlving lilt nitt.i]ihvsits ol tmitv adopted in IX: ■:<n/i::!rtt/s. 
But Cusanus does mil follow Kckharl in allrlhuling to the entire creation i similarity with 
God. The mind alone may he tilled an image of God. Il acts "like" God as it converts 
"traces" (BONA VENTURE'S vtttigia) or signs into symbols of its own participation in God. The 
act of knowing brings a mere multiplicity to an ideal unity. In Dc Jn.:!,/ igi'untiii:,! Cusanus 
had show ei hu'y iht absolute Maximum u iiiditimis .ill tugnilive icts. In Dc -:iiiu:i!iti:s mil 
such Inter works as IX: nnn-ii'iitJ and /.)■: r,'.«,'uAV Da, he stresses lion- onlv the pr:s:tt:: of the 
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* I in- enables the mind to sub sums all otherness under iinirv - the verv essence ul I, an' 1 . ing. 
kacli ■_ i i ^ m 1 i\ c ait implii ilk s\ mhnli/cs C i nil's presence, without i- in 1 know ing Uml direct I v 
'I Ik- minil then is i\n '"image" of an unknown original Cusanus follows the Inng-slaiiding 
XfuplnitiiiiL reading ni (hi verse nt Genesis "Hi created tli i-m i ii ti i II is ii" n image" as refer- 
ring to tlif presence of the divine Logos in the soul. In anil through this presence the mind 
is capable nt thinking, that is, measuring atiil combining things with oik- another. 

Thus, Cusanus' cpislvmologv leads in a mvstical mctaplivsics Though Neoplatonic in 
inspiration it subslantialk differs tmm klutmus' tlmiighl in that the div 
is one of free choice. (Still, Nicholas nfli-n formulates the Creator/ ci 
(vims nt [ i::lii.</ii/u-nhtf, i'nii!p/.\\tl:ii/i:y/>/ii,ilin, and A •tu-ahuJ/ i ttitnl, rather (ban in the lan- 
guage ul iivatinn. ) Must impurtanlk, he denies t hi- Nenplalunic hierarchy nl w hi eh I hi- stasis 
become progressively mi jiv ilislanl f mm I hi' ( I ne. 'I'll is is a crucial alteration ni Nenplalunic 
emanation ism. 'I In- celestial realm is tm purer i-\pivssn>n ul <.iinl I ban flu- terrestrial. I n fait, 
till- created order in its iiilircly consists ul God's unfolding what he is "enfolded." 

The idea that the One uiifulils ilsell uiimciliatck 11 each iiiiliviikial stage of the multi- 
ple gives creation as a whole a divine status. In contrast tu Platonic thought, civateil things 
are nut shadows uf what is trial v real, nor is their be in a' meiliateil through cman.it ions ill a I 
proceed Iriim the (Inc. They are not altenuateil versiuns nt divine ivalitie-s, but lliev exist 
in their own right. Sinn Cusanus liequently uses Platonic terminology, it is important 
to keep the distinction in mind which a cursurv reading uf his work could lead one to 
m I'l'luok. 

The complkaliti-i.xph, :!.''.■■" Unfolding- on Inkling) lin'iiiul.i itself makes clear that Nicholas 
has iiui miiilv dresseil a Platonic nntnlngv In Christian clothes. It indicates that llie same 
iiiliii which is t iml enfolded is that ul the actual world. Tile tacl that Cml has tinlnlded 
himseli In civalinii and thai creation is and remains eiitnkkd in * iml is sulikieiil in dispel 
all doubts as to its nntological status. In various <vai s, Nicholas repeats the idea that in kind, 
created things are God, and, in creation, God is creation. 

In his profound theological treatise, /.)■: !: /.'nil iiliu.I, Cusanus describes God as the very 
prniiiplc through which things in- identical 'villi themselves. The absnkite cannnl siaiiil 
in a relation of otherness to anv relative being. Though Uml e-ntirelv surpasses his crea- 
tion to the point of being unknown in himself, he cannnt be defined through the derived 
category of '"otherness." The absolute must define both itself and all the rest. Kckharl 
had declared God to coincide with Being. This implies that in its essentia/ Being the 
creature is nut other than God. Kikhart hail escaped the pantheistic cunsi-i|iiciici's of his 
thesis bv distinguishing thai essential c.w from the creature's e.\isU'ni,.\ which limits it 
and ilii I e re n kales it I rum us do mi- ij.iv. Nor ilms that essence consist in the I null ing char- 
acteristics which separate the nature of one creature from that of another. For kikhart, 
sell- iili-ntilv i a mini be defined in a purek ncgalk e wa:, as it is bv Spinoza whin he dc lines 
:leliii::inii!!n)! as in^iilimi. It consists essential Iv In a positive mode nl he mil w Lie Ii transcends 
distinctly ell ess anil which bv the same token 11 institutes the link nt iileiitilv with the divine 
Bern, 

In De Ii nun almJ Cusanus follows kekhart's line nt argument in declaring self-identity 
c of God's Being not onlv in its uniqueness but also in its unfolded pres- 
loes creation still dilli-r from us Creator? In /.) L - ,',■ nm: iilinJ Cusanus 
interprets i hi- traditional pusition that (.iml Is in all things cw.n though lie is nunc nl them, 
bv referring in (j oil's absnlute priuritv in (he order ul being. A II things coincide with their 
divine I ! elng belnre being iheiiisek es. As their created being remains total Iv dependent nil 
t.ioil. Cud remains innermost in their own being. I n God's '"complicated" Being, an teccilenl 
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K .ill ill ill us 111 a 1 , be va id to he ill ,111 lindlllcrcllliatcd wav In lilt "explicated" divine 

licinu, however, God is 111 all tilings all that they arc. 

As causa siti (original cause) and iivst principle (.in, I cannot be defined by anything else. 
God coincides "ill: himsi.il in a manner thai excludes anv reference tu otherness, liul, as 
origin of all that is, God must iklim all l L'eated t Kin us as well. Now, as I ha I which defines 
i isc II and lUTi lliing that is, (.mil can nut be "other" ill an what he deli lies. Tin mull Cus.uuis 
refers to the relation between God and the creature as one of causality, he specifies tin- 
ea u sal ivlal inn through the more intimate form ot part ieipat inn. It the creature participates 
in God in its vc-rv being, God can be no other with respect tu it. Otherness implies a lack, 
but God lacks nothing that the creature is or has. Indeed, as God's "explicated" Being, 
creation is nothing but "the manifestation of the Creator defining I Iimself " (/).■ ,'; umi dtuul, 
"Propositiones," §12). 

The term 'Not-other' illustrates both the absoluteness ol dh ine causation and its imma- 
nent presence in the effect. God is not the cause merely of the actual being of things, bin 
also of their possibility God creates possibilitv as "ell as aclualitv. "In Not-other «t see 
clearly how it is that in Not-other all things are Not-other antecedently [to being them- 
selves] and how it is that in all things Not-other is all things" (De li non aliud 6, 22). 
'I he divine presence to and in the created order constitutes its verv identifv: "in all things 
Not-other 15 all things." 

In De data palr'a 'iiiiiiiiin-i (..nsanus includes in ihe idea of participation in being that of 
form. "In everv existing thing I he form ■■« the being, so that ihe verv form ».\ hii. h gi\ es being 
.'.« the lie i nil' w hich is given to the ill in;'" (II, l 'N). This ckarh distinguishes his position from 
scholastic philosophers such as THoMA.s %i;IJ1N"A.S, nlin used ihe lerminolnu \ ol paiiicipa- 
tion. For Aquinas also, God is ipsuiu cot' (being itself) liul when (.nsanus refers to Goo! as 
finrrni junHiU'ini; or ,/i-fi- 'iii: /■,;«.■■ he shifts on to logical pcrlection from existence to essence. 
For St. Thomas, ihe highest perfection resides in individual existence which ihe essence 
does not include. That being remains ctitireh on the side uf /una is "hat distinguishes the 
entire Neoplalonic t radii ion most deeisiveh I com the more existential I'homisl one bur St 
'I hofiias, a real ilislinction between essence and existence mav have appeared indispensable 
lor safeguarding the contingent nature of created being, a contingency missing in any 
conception of ivalin based upon ii:!nnsii<i//v i,'.:i\ : ss<t/y forms. For Cusanus, as for all who 
had undergone the impact ol noiiiinalisl theology, [ornial perfection itsell had lost that 
intrinsic necessity, dependent as it had become u|ion the unlimited and inscrutable power 
of an omnipotent creator. 'I'll is nil owed the cardinal without scruples to em I' race the form- 
c-ssenlialism of Platonic anil Neoplalonic philosophies 

In favoring a Platonic onlologv disarms mav have I olio wed the trend of the Renaissance 
- when thi- complete works ol Plain and l-'lolinus came to be known again in the West 
and began to be transliicd. liul ihe choice mav also have been inspired bv the greater mvs- 
tic.d potential ol a philosojihv thai allowed him to convert an efficient causal relation into 
a more immanent tormal one. Though (Cusanus' posiiion includes iiomin.disl as well as 
Neoplalonic elements, ii remains distinct from both In its fundamental principles. 

This appears clearly in the third book of !),: ilml,i i^imiiiuliii, where he presents a unique 
cxcmpl.tiism. l.u.n particular is finite; it embodies various lorms but never aelualb .■< the 
lull cone re I e enibodimenl ol those lorms because of its finitucle and variabiliiv. The coinci- 
dence of finite being' wilh ihe absolute in the Incur national union of Christ's human nam re 
and divine M aximalilv constitutes an exemplar of all ihings. Rather than attempting to 
anab./e (..usanus' exemplarism into either a nommalisl or realist position on univcrsals, il 
mav be ]i ret e rab k- to recognize that I h rough his Christolo^v Cusanus avoids being restricted 
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ti> either alternative. Christ is the Form of forms, (ho M;i\imum Exemplar in 'ilium all 
univcrsals ;i iv united. 

Similarly, Cusanus' theory ol pari it ipa turn is u nit] nth his us n Absolute Unity is at once 
parlEtipalilc ami im p:i rl iv i pa hie. In iiscll, ii is imparl it ipabk- an J intommun it.ihlc. In ■■■■ <'■.. .■- 
nest, it is parricipable. Insofar ;is it is imparl it ipabk-, Absolute L : nitv is Jisliiul lioni multi- 
plicity. Ii is onlv because I In it- an two discrete terms that panicipabiliiv, something that 
happens helweeii inn things, is a possibililv. Tin.- scparalcncss that is a prerequisite lor 
]\n i ieip.il inn Hi ig in. iks in j l u ml amenta I imparl it. ipahilii \ In (his sense, then, imp.iriit i p;i- 
1 "> i 1 ■:■ "v aiitl parlieipalnlitv, kir hum toiilr.iilitting out- anoihiT, art mutually reinlurcing Tliis 
does not menu, however, that disarms has adopted a Protlt-an Unity with (wo levels, tilt 
lny.!i.-.i imp :ii i it ipa hie, ihi- Ion i- si p.iii kipahlc. ] i is rim as I ho null there n as rmp.ir in ip.ihlt 
unin alongside an oilier that then performs the action of participating in tin. unity. 
Altifihii (otherness) is nut a printipli that accounts tin 1 multiplicity, but simply .■■« tilt parti- 
cipation. Participation :s thy existence of L nitv in otherness. In t.usanus' lluiti dialectic (hi 
nip it- nn t(.iml ) i nl i ii ms tin- buiitim K nil 1 1 lit world and all ol iis tk-iiu-nis). 

The divine presence and tht participatory- imnparlicipaiorv relationship between God 
and creation niakt- (.11 sail ns' though 1 essentially 111 \ stical. i k- I'ullv di-i tlops this aspect of 
his theology in De visions Dei (1453). In this work of his mature age, he presents the human 
vision of God as it coincides with God's own vision of the soul. The title itself with the 
.11 11 111;: nous gcnilivc lie: hints at thy closeness between God's vision, where la oil is subject, 
and the vision of God, where God is object. 

In the mystical vision, God's vision and one's own vision coalesce. Since God's "sight is 
an eye, i.e., a living mirror, it sees nit hi 11 i 1st It all things. I mlccd, because it is (lit (.La use of 
all visible things, > T embraces and sct-s all things in the Canst ami Raiioiul Principle ot all 
things, viz., in itself" (De visions Dei 8: 32). Cusanus illustrates the finite vision of God by 
comparing I! In an icon whose glance follows the observer as he moves. As he gazes on (he 
icon, the observer sees, (list of all, his own nature projected. But seeing it he realizes thai il 
is the icon " ho const i Hi Its his being and that of all other things. Thus the observer's vision 
oftheiconbecomes the icon's vision of the observer, and, finally, the icon's vision of himself 
The active human performance of seeing becomes the passive role of being mirrored. 
'1 he cognitive metaphor of vision is transformed by Cnsanus into an onlological one. His 
mystical metaphysics cone knits ihe ipisieint 'logical din elupnnnt of Lie ,1m I a ignoranlia. 

The very image of vision is, of course, thoroughly Neoplalonic. It is the root metaphor 
in Plotinus as well as in Proclus and PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS. In Plotinus' Nous the coincidence 
of i nielligencc ami Intelligibility makes (he Soul aspire to a vision in which seeing c 
in being seen. (Cnsanus, tullowing Kckharl, reinterprets the metaphoric pair 

The cognitive quality of Cusanus' understanding of the mystical vision situates his 

position on an issue hotly debated among his contemporaries, whether the union of the 
soul with Goil consists exclusively in an affective stale of mind (as ihe ihirleeiilh-ceiitnrv 
( ..u ihusian, I I ugh I !almi, li.nl argued ) '.a- w lit ill it the in relied plavs ^\i> essentia] part in it 
and indeed creates its preliminary condition (as JOHN GEHSOM had claimed). This had been 
the very question (lit liciieiliclints ol Tcgirnsce, to whom the work was addressed, had 
raised: I In*)}: .ir.nua Jrenh! sine ;n!e//e:!ns ■. "j:nienme, 'eel ethin; s:ne 1 "(;!ji .'w.'i' previa vel itw- 
i'ii):il,iiili\ St*/" iijleelu sen per mentis dpieen: qiuin: eneanl synJeresni- Dei/in <!!!/n\!ere pussi!? 
i\\ In tin. ■[■ tin- de'-. 1 m I son I, wit In ml (he 1. eg nil ion of the inlelleet, or even " i thou I either pre- 
vious 01' 1.' 'iii.omiiaiU thought, is able lo aii.iin lo ( iml bi love aloiit or ibo 'Ugh the api\ ol 
the mind, which they call synderesis.) 
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Vincent of Aggshach, who had attacked Gerson and was to attack /.V visiotie Dei, had 

correct! v perceived dial tht- in tin- issue turned mi t ho interpret at ion ul P sen do- 1 .'inm sins' 
'"dark contemplation." I low could what surpassed nil understanding he cognitive? On the 
other hand, how could uin love without know ing "hat in low- For Cusanus, intellect i.i.ii 
apprehension precedes imitivc low. \\ hat renders this apprehension ''dark" is that knowl- 
edge ill lis highest poini dcslrovs its uwn distinctions ind becomes ;i li iiisfii -lis Hut-kiii/tru:};. 
'I lie intellect discerns that it enters a region where contradictories coincide and, lit-ntc, 
nhvit tlii- usual clarin ol'k now ledge no longer pertains. Ncgalh c llicologv J. us not suspend 
all cognitive activitv, hirai-n'i'. For tin- mind /jlVYlWO' thai it enters a realm of darkness. But 
once it does so, its negative insight, far more than the conclusion of an intellectual argu- 
ment, rallies all mental powers, i lit- affective as well as the cognitive, into a new, compre- 
hensive experience. \\ hile />: ■ ■■■■; ■':■ ■■:;(.■■"; :•!■■!..■ uses suuhnls a rul prod] s i n addressing reason, 
De vifimic Dei appeals to the affective powers of the soul as well. 

The mystical qualitv ul Cusanus' works receives a solid inlellkeui.il Inundation in his 
piuvlv theoretical works. Grace and nature remain continuous tor Cusanus. 'Che mi nil's cog- 
nitive iniiii'iif (undertaking) leading li> a collapse of us distinctions, methods, and powers, 
is, [mm the beginning mnti\ ateil b\ in im pi Ik it desire of an ohseurk' vision ol the ( Ini- who 
is hk-voml all ilisti net ions, methods, and hum in pi Hen I ial. i el lh.il intelleelnil drive bv itself 
does not attain a genuine vision of God. To do so grace must transform the mind's active 
striving into passive contemplation. Not until that point has the mind reached the end of 
its thinking process. In D.: filnititini /)■:: Cusanus declares the human spirit to contain a 
divine seed that allows it to grow into full eontorniitv " itli God's Son ('§:>.>). The soul's 
natural aspirations remain unfulfilled until she reaches this itu «.«.■'.< (deification) whtTcbv she 
partakes in God's own nature. 

What were the sources of Cusanus' invsrical theology : The thought ol Pscudo-Dionysius, 
1 he si\th-k ciilui" Nkojilaioiiisc, mav well form the mosl archaic I aver. Per Imps nowhere does 
lint appear more clearlv than In />. :/;■■■.■ iihiniin'ihi. linl Nicholas lead I Honvsius' .Myflh'ii! 
'rh-:nh}\t;- as u hail been rceii; i.-kl a nil interpreted Iv, ,! ion;. Christ ian [radii mil. 1 n his k;ise thai 
included the reading of his A Iberlist niaslers at the L nil ersilv of Cologne and, later, that of 
Fckhirt The A 1 lie nisi interpretation rcai. hed him piimarih. 1 1n dtiy.li 1 he Ft ilh.mil'-. original 
HEY \1 ERIC OF CAMP. Rudolf Flaubsr, who did pioneering work on Cusanus" earlv h is torv, claims 
that the seeds of the coiiitii/ciiliti tippiniUnum may be found in ALBERTUS MAGNUS' commen- 
taries on Pseud o-l lionvsius and on the Ncoplatonic l.thif r,V :,/its;s, commentaries on which 
I lev meric had based his ow n ('ii/itp:i\':iiiii il:vni until: ( \411 — I). 

Even more decisive than the Cologne Albcrtism was the impact of Kckhart's theology. 
The Rhineland mystic "as, of course, committed to a more radicalb Neoplalonic thonghl 
lb an St. A Iberl and his Inlhiwk rs had been. I n Fck hart's religious vision all cream res possess 
1 heir primordial Being in God the Son, divine Image ol' the Father. Thus their immanent 
] -icing coincides w iih God's own nature, i et beside this oniologica! ideiilil ( with God, which 
it shares with all other crealure-s, the soul as a spiritual enlilv Jisplavs a nn i epic s:in:/iin!v to 
God. Spiritual lile tor Fckhirt, then, consists in bringing the mind's created likeness to the 
gTc.ilcsl possible conlormitv in that uncreated Image with which it coincides in the "spark" 
of the soul. 

Cusanus, even as the Rhenish mvslic, proposes a sort of inverted analogy of being in 
which, contrary to the Thomist one, the finite must be interpreted ill rough the infinite, 
ruber than the other way around. Indeed, the finite has its entire reality within God. 
Cusanus refuses to kjualitv the idem in bet "ten God anil creation: "There is not one world 
which with the Father is an eternal world and another world which through descent from 
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the Father is a created world" (Dc date fatris lumiiuim III, p. 106). Not surprisingly, state- 
ments sueli us these raised questions jliinii (.Iii^iiiins" unhnJuM nmnnu liis eonik-mpoiiii'ies. 
I It defended himsell compete' ntiv (sec his Apultigi-.i JiidiW i^nnninliiu; 1444). Indeed, the 
k] Hi 1 si inns li it e;isil\ mis'-Vk-iYkl if one reads Ins w or!; ;is ;i "hole, rather 1 hail com ml nil ini; on 
;in\ si n 'j- If statement. (.Lusn mis " .is ;i thoniuuhk dialc c[ie;il thin Lit, unp.ir.illeled in his .ihilin. 
In hul.l [ti^cihcr ».\ h;it ini 1 oihk-is if m. i in ii I II nlii iJ;_e,jHi- opposhnins, such .is i hose het'veeii 
e mul transcendence, monism and dualism, lope and mvstical thfoloiiv. 
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Nicole Oresme (b. en. 132(1; d. 1382) was born near Caen in Normandy. He is first men- 
tinned mi June 14,1 .142, in a letter from the pupal court at Avignon in tile four nalions of 
the arts faculty of the University of Paris. In this recently discovered letter, Oresme is offered 

a benefice and is referred to as it master uf arts I Ie was thus ;t master uf arts bv (Ik acade- 
mic year 1341-2, which indicates that he matriculated in the arts faculty during the 1330s, 
ranch earlier than previously thought. In 1348, his name appears on two lists at the Uni- 
versity of Palis, once on a list of members <>f the Norman nation, and again in a list of 
holders nl (heoliiu \ si. holarships in I lie Collet' e of Navarre. In Lob, he became a doctor in 
theology and also grand master of the College of Navarre. Oresme held numerous church 
of I ices do lint his lifetime. I Ie " as appointed A r elide aeon oi Bai en\ in 1 ,>bl , btit abaiuloiied 
it when his request to retain the grand mastership of the College nl Navarre "as rejected. 
On November 23, 13b2, he was made a canon at Rouen, at which time he pivsiim.ibl'-. 
resigned is grand master of Navarre. Shorllv after, on Februarv 10,1 3(o, he "as appointed 
canon at Saintc-Chapellc in Paris, which was followed more than a year later (March 18, 
1 i*i-l-") 'villi an appointment as I Kan ol the Cathedral ol Rouen. \\ ilh 1 he pot en I in II tie lice 
of King Charles V of France, Oresme was made Bishop of Lisieux in 1377. 

Oresme 's relationship with king Charles is nntcworihv Some ho", bv 1 .'rib, he had come 
into contact with the nival fain 1 1 v, when king John II , Charles's lather, utilized < >resiuc's 
services in cop hit "ilh problems ol national ti nance. Partly on the basis of these experiences, 
Oivsme composed a famous treatise on mnncv (~I i\/ :!■.'! n< ,/. iiu'titi-un-l'its itnini'tiinini; and a 
later French version Ttitii'.ic Jc Li ihuiihhii:). While engaged in his duties for the crown, 
Oresme probahlv came to know the dauphin, the future Charles V, who was proh.iblv 
between 15 and 17 years of age. When Charles became king (r. 1364-80), one of his first 
acts was to appoint ( )resme I >ean of the (.Cathedral Church of Rouen. 

e around 1370, Charles commissioned Oresme to translate lour of Aristotle's 
from Latin into French. Between 1372 and 1377, Oresme translated the 
A iin))!ii-;li: : iii! I'lliiiS, Pntitii's, Hi'twiiii::-;*, and On the Hcitvitts. In his preface to the /;','/.' .■■,'.>', 
< livsmc sa>. s I ha I 1 he king '.vis lied to use I he first three I realises to make his c ■iuii.il U u's and 
courtiers better at governing. Oresme offers no reason for translating On the Hc'iivi'iis, 
bul he interspersed a section bv section French commentarv, which became his lasi known 
work. Oresme hail a very high regard for On tht f-faivi'iis, which he makes evident in 
the tinal iwo lines of a toiir-line Latin poem which serves as the conclusion of his KrciK h 
translation: 
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Fur never in ihis world ".is there a book 
( In until ro I | 'In I' '•.' i pin more Ivautiiul "]■ Hi" iv i" >wc viul 
(Menut 1968, p. 731) 

Oresme belongs in .1 small g n mp "I (he'ilngi.iii-n.itiu a! pli [[■ ■■-.■ 'pliers « hose contributions 
in natural philosophy exceed their contributions to theology Oi'ismc's profound under- 
standing "I natural philosophy and mathematics and his ei'iilrihulions In these Ik-Ids is 
second to none in the Middle Ages. He wrote treatises on all of Aristotle's natural phi- 
losophy hunts (including Physics, On the Heavens, On the Sun/, Metcuitilogy, and On 
iieneviitin); </nJ Ctiniip!t"i:), using; tin- questions format that was typical til medieval 
scholastic mm men la ties on Aristotle, bin also ma I, mil a straightforw arJ c 
his French translation of On the Heavens. 



Contributions to science, natural philosophy, and mathematics 

In Le Livre du eiel, < > result presents his most mature- j udgnu-nl on the possible e: 
other worlds and whether an infinite i uiil spate m it lit exist beyond our world. I le shows 
llial Arislnlle's arguments againsl the possibility of a plurality of worlds are inconclusive, 
si lite God, hv his absolute puinr, could create them am time lie pleases, although ( ) result 
did n ui believe ill 11 (. ioJ had aclualh done so. Against Arlslotle's arguiiicnl ill .11 all cxistenl 
matter comprises our world and none can possibly exist bevoiul it, Oresme offers a cus- 
tomary rebuttal that '"God could create ex uiltihi new matter and mate another world" 
(Menut 1968, p 175). He also rejects Aristotle's claim that the earth of another world would 
tend to move towards the center of our world. He does this by abandoning Aristotle's 
absolute sense of the terms 'up 1 , 'down', 'light', and 'heavy', an J rede [in in;; the nie.inin;; of 
'up' and 'down'. For Oresme, a body is said to be "heavy" and "down" when light bodies 
sin round it. The surrounding light bodies are said to be "up." In this way, heavy and light 
bodies and the directions up and down could be interpreted independent!'. ..,) tin- natural 
places nl bodies. (Iivsine concludes thai it" God created a piece of earth In the heavens, thai 
piece of earth would have no tendency to move towards the Center of our world. Thus all 
worlds would be closed systems, quite independent of one another. 

Against Aristotle's argument thai no place or void can exist beyond our world, Oresme 
pi in I nil lis 1 hal "the In i man mind consents namrallv . In the idea llial bei mid the heavens 
and outside I he world, w hieh is iiui infinite, there exists some space wh.iiei er it mav be, and 
we cannot easily conceive the contrary" (Menut 1968, p. 177). Oresme regarded this space as 
an attuallv ex is ten I inlinilc \ old, bee a use he Idem itied il with God's real, infinite immensity 

In his Le Livre du del Oresme also considers whether the earth rotates daily on its axis. 
A Irh. iiiiih he ultimately agreed with Aristotle that the heavens rather than the earth rotate 
dailv, he believed that neither experience nor reason could demonstrate either alternative. 
Going beyond the earlier account of his teacher JOHN BURIDAN, Oresme presents an impres- 
sive array of arguments In favor of the earth's rotation llial N Icholas (. j> per incus him sell 
did not surpass In his '.'(.' I lie AY; nhi turns nl the He<reei:(v t.iihs ( l_i4.>). 1 nvoting tvlalivirv of 
motion, Oresme argued that we perceive the local motion of a body only when it assumes 
a different position relative to another body. If a man were carried around bv the heavens 
and could see the earth in some detail, it would seem to him that the earth moved with a 
daih. moiion, just as we, on earth, viewing- the rot. it in;; lic.i' ens, attribute the d.iib motion 
lo the heavens. To the argument that il the earth rotated [mm "est to east, a noticeable " iiid 
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should blow constantly from the cast, Oresme counters that the air rotates with the earth 
li i ii.l therefore would nut blow t'rum c li l- cast. Similarly, smile argued that because an arrow 

sin it in In tilt .1 i j- I .ills had: appiuximateh tu tilt place (ruin whence it was sin it, ;iinl Jiw mil 
fall to the west, it follows that the earth docs not rotate. Oresme countered that this argu- 
ment was inconclusive because if tile earth rotated, the arrow would share the earth's rota- 
tion and fall hack tu the place from which it "as launched. Thus the same effects would 
occur whether or nut the earth had it dailv axial rotaliun. < hvsmc offered ai.kliliuii.il plausi- 
ble, ihmi-h ii ■) n- ,1 i.-[nun sua i i\ e, a run in cuts in iai or ui the earth's axial rutatu hi. Fur example, 
it would be simpler if God caused the dailv rotaliun of the heavens bv cnusiiri' the small 
earth to rotate, rather ill an making the imuuimeiilallv lariic he;ii ens revuh e at ciiurmmislv 
hi-.-.ln-i speeds. I'u the hihlieil aruiimciit that ( iud aided the armv uf Joshua bv making the 
sun stand still over Ci ibeon (Joshua Id: 12—14), thus demonstrating ihal the heavens rotate 
and the earth is at rest, (Ircsmc suggests that God could also have performed his miracle 
bv Kin pur.ir ih hilling the earl lis rutin ion. l.uth (.i aliku and kepler pre sent id explaiuii- mis 
ui tile Jushua iniiai.lv, '.villi keph.-ks arguments ivsemhliiii:' Oiysiiic's A 1 i lie end ul his 
kn;'thv discussion, Oivsme cuiicludes, apparciillv mi biblical grounds, that the heavens 
move and not the earth, and does so even though he was convinced thai the arguments in 
favor uf the earth's rotation "ere more plausible than the alternative. 1 n I his instance, he 
acceplvd the idea thai smile take propositions miiihl he more probable than some true 
propositions. 

Oresme made his most si;;tiilicant and spectacular cuniributions in his numerous trea- 
tises, where he had greater upportunin to elaborate mi themes that interested him. A few 
ui his major 1.1 1 in rib u si mis in\ ulved bui h n.il lira I pink 'Suph\ .nnl ittaihiiiiatk s < hie ui the 
iiiusi siiiiiiheaiil themes ( bvsme pursueil cuiKciiicd mat hemalii. al cuinmcitsurahilin and 
i ileum niciisu lahilif. and iheir applii. a lion tu terrestrial and eck-si ial mutions. In his 7 Yc, il. -:<i ■ 
on Ratios of Ratios (TrttCtattts de proportioni/uis proforlionum), probably written in the 1350s, 
Oresme developed the mathematical ideas in THOMAS BRADWARDINE n S Treatise on Ratios of 
132N. Ijsin-d- huclid's llieurv ul propurtiunalitv in the fifth book of the l:/.:ii:.:iits, Oresme 
develups the eulicept ol a ''ratio ol ratios," \\ hich is aclualb. '\ hat ■Ac, I huti^h nol < >i csmc, 
call the exponent. For example in the relationship A/B = (C/D) r % the exponent, p/q, is 
a "ratio of ratios" that relates the two ratios A/B and C/D. If p/q is rational, then ratios 
A/B and C/D, which may be rational ur irrational, or one rational, the other irrational, 
must be cum mensurable ami represent a "rational ratio of ratios." For example, (2/ 1 ) '" a nil 
2/1 are commensurable and form a raliunal ratio of ratios because 2/1 = [(2/1)' "J"'; 
similarly, 27/1 = (.V 1 )"" is also a rational ratio of ratios because the exponent .>/ 1 relates 
the twu ratios 27/1 and 3/1. But fi/ 1 and .»/ I form an "irrational ratio of ratios," because 
6/ 1 ^ (3/ \y a , where p/q is rational. In fact, p/q must be irrational. 

Oresme also introduces probability considerations in dcmotislratiivv that any two given 
unknown ratios arc mure 111. elv in In- iiKumnu-iisui able than tuiiiinciisiirahk-. [ U- lakes 1 I'm 
rati mi a I rati us from 2/1 tu 1(11 / 1 and relates them two at a time. For example, 11 1 and 3/1 
form an irrational ratio of ratios, namelv .!.-' 1 ^ (2/ 1 )'' "', whereas 2/ 1 and 4/ 1 form a ratio- 
nal ratio uf ratios, namelv 4/1 = (2/l) r ^ where p/q = 2/1. These UK I ratios taken two at 
a lime form ll , l 'i'HI pussibk- ratios u I ratios. Since 1 1 re sine is mil v interested in ratios ofinvatcr 
iiiequaliiv, where the numerator is "Tetter than the denominator, onlv half of the ratios of 
ratios are relevant, namelv 4,^^(1. Of these ratios, Oresme shu"s that milv 2r> are raliunal, 
while the other 4, li 25 are irrational. Thus when a set of 10(1 rational ratios are posited, 
the ratio of irrational to rational ratios is 4925/25, or 197/1. As one takes more and more 
rational ratios, the odds that any given "ratio of ratios" is irrational increases. 
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] t " as bv means ni "ratios nl ratios" lh.il ( > result, and l">k-l ui'l- him I'lioinas ! Irid'.vardim, 

l\|IH'.illk , J mIi it'll its '>l mill lull prudll i.td in r.ll iuS ot lor, c .Hid resist ante, lilt latter USUI II'. 

contcivcd ;is i! mobile biidv of some kind. Alllnm-_h Ohmih did nut use svmbnlic repre- 
sentation, we may represent his verbalizations as !■' /R (l',/K )'../'i , where I is a force 
applied in a resistance, R, and v?,V] is the rariu of velocities that is generated In the two 
force-resistance ratios. ( >rcsmc applied this iin imilalnin to terrestrial speeds ami then to 
motions ni celestial orbs. Although Orcsmc aniplud prevailing opinion and assumed dial 
'.in iiilclliiicncc moves bv "ill nicint- and with no other force, cfli.rl, nr difficulty, and the 
heavens do not resist it" (Grant 1966, p. 291), he nevertheless applied ratios of Ibrce and 
resistance In tin- hi.-avi.-ns bv analogy with tcrrcs trial forces and resistances and ;i ri 1 i\ cd at his 
iTniiHiiiiiiiuil conclusion that "\\ Inn tun motions nt celestial bodies have been proposed, it 
is probable that tlnw '.vi ni Id liv i mum mensurable, ami mo si probable thai am celestial mi it inn 

nf 1 111 lie;! veil [lb, 1 1 Mill [Ilk 111 til oust J would be in,. nmilltiistirabk to I In nit it inn ni anv nllltr 

[celestial] sphere that you might choose" (Grant 1966, p 305). 

In his later Trciitis: m; tli: Ci>i/:ii!:n</i>-:il'i/ity 'it liniiiiin::nsiii\il':hiY ul ih-: Celestial Motions, 

< livsnit knures force— resistance ivlal iniisliips a nil tun funs hi instil tn purth I, in tin a tic lln- 
nmiis, imnlvini: dislancts traversed, times, and velocities. Su impressive were Divsnn'* 
numerous ihinruiis thai a modem mathematician declared llnl snim- ut ilnni "have their 
vt i ii n it r part in the modern thctirv nf ergudic d\ nam if a 1 s\ slvms" (\im Plain l'-'ttl , p. 19(1). 
Oivsiiu- rccoiini/cd dial In- had tint demonstrated lln inconimciisurabilil', nt tin celestial 
motions, 1ml had sinijilv shown that il w as iiiallii-iii.il k.iih probable, lint it was sufficient tn 
cun vine- him that priiiinosl kalivc as indole was in lure nl Iv iniplausibk-, as wt find in his Ail 
pdiii\i tispif.cntis, where he observes thai "assumine; anv inciniimtiisurabilitv in motions, 
which is pi-nbable, tverv future disposition, as loll"' as it came frnm the present, would he 
unknown. 11 However, because nnc cannot lie certain whether any pair of motions is com- 
iiieiisihiblt ni incommensurable, it fnllnws that "who is ignorant of the antecedent is 
nceessaiib. lejinnni nt the eiiiisco;uciil. " On (he basis ni his numerous arguments abmil 
celestial iiicnmiiieiisnialiiliiv, Orcsmc was convinced that '"il fnllnws lium all these things 
that astrology is vain" (Grant 1966, p. 427). To show how vain astrology really is, Oresme 
composed lUiniermis (realises mi I he subject and sou;. Ill In w eal.eii lis Iniiin.latioiis as mil . h 
as possible, in no small measure because astrologers everted ton »rcat \m inllucncc on his 
sovereign, Charles \ . 

In his Lc Livrc (In ii:l, Oresme also useil I he prnbabilitv ul cek-slial inciimmensurability 
to counter Aristotle's claim that whatever had a beginning must also come In ^\n end, ami 
whatever comes to an end must have had a bet: inn in is (see M emit 1968, p. 199). 

"The intension and remission of forms" was a wcll-dcvclnpcd medieval subject in which 
natural philosophers ailempted lu quantify all kinds ul variable i|uililies, both visible and 
in>. i sib le I- 1 a i is ni in nns '.vert added and stibtia . ted is if iln.-i w tie e\ieiisi\ e, mil Iiciii.Uk ,■[ 
magnitudes. 'I he iii.iihiiiialii.al treatnitnl ni qualities was hi«hlv ,ltveliiped at Ovfurd 
University. In the 1330s and 1340s at Oxford University, motion was treated as if it were a 
variable quality like color or taste. In the course of I heir deliberalions, scholars at Merton 
College, Ovfurd, devised definitions of uniform motion, unifurnilv acttkrattd motion, 
and inslanlaiienus million, deli nit ions on '.vhith ( i allien din 1 iioi impm 1 . t. li\ -ui in _-.i-iiiin.is 
use of these definitions, they also derived the mean speed theorem, which equated a 
uniiormlv acctkrattd morion wiih a uniform motion, tnahlin;.. the foriiitr tn be expressed 
by the latter. The Mertonians gave an arithmetic proof, which can be represented by its 
Hindu- n tquivaltnt as s = I ' 1 at", w here .< is il is la nee traversed, ,' is time, ami ■.• is uniinnii 
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Sometime around I .bi) ( Irtsnu- wrote flu- inns I important medieval treatise oil the inten- 
sion and remission of forms or qualities. In this highl: mathematical "nrl,, titled '/Vivi.'/jv 
mi tilt: Chii/!\;iii;iI:iii: «l tjjiiiliti^ iiihl MhIhiiis, Oresme represented variable qualities bv 
^■iniirirn ligurcs. 1 lis must spiclaculai' contribution, how e: cr, was :i geometric proof of the 
iiujii speed thi-orcm in which hi- represented tinifnrmlv acccltraltd motion from rest bv 
a ]■ iii' 111 i ii;i ng le, and fiiipluvt-j a rectangle In represent uniform mi it inn, which was assigned 

lilt Spttd acquired ;lt till' middle illSiaill ill tilt Uniform acceleration Ortsnic showed lll.ll 

1 1n- 1 ri angle and rectangle :1ft equal in ;irt;i and thtrtlurc ;i hud: mm ing with .1 vclut ilv lll.ll 
is u ii ili i nil 1\ ,u l derated I rum ivsl '.tun hi itm ease i hi- same distance as j hod: mi .■■. in;j i.lin in;; 
the same time with a uniform speed equal In iht mi. I. Ik- in sunn nl iht unilorm acceleration. 
Oresme's prool and diagram wi-n printed in numerous editions of (lit sivitenlli ccnturv 
and probablv influenced Galileo in his 7"w"> Ai'ir Sut'i/tcs (lh.iS). 

In his On Seeing !ltc Shut |7.)c iisimii stil!,inui ! .), rccctulv edited and translated in a Ph. 
I >. dissertation h: I hum: K. Bur tun, ( )rtsmt considers atmospheric refraction ami makes 
a spi.-cl;!. nl.ii' hi ni rib til i' 'ii (n iht histori ni science. < ) result tirsi rejects Inn traditional vk-:vs 
in optics- held by Ptolemy, ALHACEN, ROGER BACON, and Witelo - that a light ray is refracted 
onlv at (lie interlace of two media nl differing densities Jin! that n<> relractiun could occur 
in a single medium "host density : arks unilurmjv. Ilv contrast, ( Irtsmt argues that refrac- 
tion of light does not require a single retracting interlace between two media of ililiiiiiig 
densities. It will he refracted along ;i cur: ed pnth "hen II is in ;i single nitdium of unitoi ml\ 
varving ih.-nsiii. Knr example, il air increases In raritv as it is mure distant [mm the earth, 
liuh I '.'.on Ul pass ih ii nigh it .dung a curved path. To deduce a cur: ed path, ( )ivsmc used his 
knowledge u| com i.igenl infinite Series, assuming that successive refractions produced 
successive line Segments \md that as the lint segments increased tu infinin they form a 
curved line (Burton 2000, pp. +0-55). 

In his analysis of ( ) result's text, I Jamie Burton, who Hist discovered ( hesme's contribu- 
tion to our understanding ui atmospheric refraction, observes that Robert i luol.e and Isaac 
Newton were previoush ihuught in have II is l argued lh.it light is eoniinuuiislv refracted as 
ii mows along a i nr: ed path ill rough a uniform I v decreasing medium. 1 1 owe: er. "whlk- lilt 
definitive demonstration of the curvature ni light in the atmosphere was llunke's ami 
Newton's, the original argument for such curvature was Oresme's" (Burton 2000, p. 52). 

Attitude towards nature 

Oresme's attitude towards nature was shaped bv the fact that he was both a natural philoso- 
pher a nil a theologian. I le tirmlv believed in the rtgularilv ol nature and assumed thai a par- 
ticular natural canst would alwivs produce its particular natural effect. Conscquentl:, lie 
st rung I v opposed those who were quid, to in: okt magical And supir naitiral txplanalioiis tor 
what he regarded as natural phenomena. Hut he also Jo u bled the ctr taint:' of natural knowl- 
edge, emphasizing human Inn it a lions in its atquisiiiuii. I le believed ill at manv pro posi lions 
in natural knowledge required as much of an act of faith as did the truths of revelation. 
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Phil] of Pergula (J. 1455), student of PAUL OF VENICE, is known for advocating an ontology- 

Ircc lu^it Medieval thinkers believed that '.critieti and *;pi jkt-n propositions conventional!', 
signified a ..imii.sjiuiiJi.-iiI mental proposition, which irscll nalurallv signifies ill a universal 
nun til language its obiei t, ■■■ hcthci mi.iu.il nc extra-mental. For < kkliam, sun pit supposi- 
tion, in which a term refers to a universal like 'man' in 'Man is a speck's', referred to 
concepts only, while Paul of Venice further precluded ;t realist ontologv bv eliminating 

simple supposition altogether Pdlll ili Pctgtl 111 J1UlSlli.il lll!S 111 Ills !.:■[;■• : r. Ills introduction 

to tlii- elements uf reasoning and language. This lc\l introduces the reader to: (Ij sujipusi- 
tion theory, how terms function in linguistic propositions is representative of their refer- 
ents and as I he formative mate-rial elements uf propositions; (2) how propositions refer to 
states of affairs both outside of and witliin language; (.!) hu" propositions follow as conse- 
quences from anlccedcnt propositions; (4) nl'/iyiiiiniu'S rules; ntid (5) nautili 1 ;!:,! rules, '['he 
1:1 si I'.vo topics 'i. i.iv genres of medic a I logic concerned with pu//ks resultant i rom lugii. :,[ 
disputation and problems ut reiereitee connect eel to problematic statements like the liar's 

]WLldl'\ 

In his description of the kinds of supposition, Paul of Pe renin's refusal to admit ontol- 
ogy into logic is clear; the sulijecl lefin in 'M an is a species' has personal sii]ipusiliun, bin 
its reference is determined b\ the predicate 'is a species'. In this case, the predicate d escribes 
hu'.v instances ui sign ilk alkn uf the subject term are related, a relalional prupertv uf terms, 
nul i lungs. Thus, 'man' in 'Man is a species' has nu tvfeivnt outside uf the proposition. Il 
is neither an extra-menial universal nor a universal concept. Ibis is not lu sa\ that Paul is 
silent abutn propositions relcrring to acts of ilu mind, ur ^jjuhihUy, these, he savs, point to 
confused mobile supposition. Kor example, in the proposition 'I nant peace", 'peace' refers 
to what I want in any given case, and the cases that there are are this case, or that, and so 

Paul differs from his predecessors in his explication ul consee|uences as well. Consc- 
e|uences, the term cummonlv used to describe implication, entailment, and inference rela- 
tions between propositions, are grounded in Boethian logic. WALTER BURLEV, Pseudo-Scotus, 
and ALBERT OF SAXONY expanded consequences literature to encompass all deductive logic 
It. intlud ing svlkgisi ii. proposition relations, lint Paul, perhaps alk-mpting lu simplifv '.vh.il 
had beeome a complex field, omits s\ [logistic inierciKc. As 'vilh uiher later medieval logi- 
cians, though, Paul appears to have been sensitive to views on these topics. For example, il 
vuu know vim are dead, then mil are dead (one cannot know the I a Is el, and. it urn know yuu 
are dead, then vou are not dead (the dead cannot know anvthing), so you do not know yuu 
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are dead (If p, then q; if p then ~q; therefore ~p). Also of note is that Paul a 
Morgan's theorem, as did JOHN BURIDAN, in his explications of the relation of propositions. 
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Paul of Venice, also known as Paolo Nicoletto Veneto {b. 1369; d 1429), was an Augustin- 

inti wlin taught in Padua in tlii- carlv Renaissance (Pcrrc-iah I'J.'in, chs. 1, 1). lie c ■ mi p< >sc d 
twenty works extant in over 2'ii) nuitiiisi.i'ij'its (MSS census in ibid., ch. 3). These cover theo- 
logical topics as well its must ureas of Arisloiclian ihought, naineh logic, physical theurv, 
|-li 1 1' 'Suphv til mi ml, me i.i pin sics, el hies, and politics. P .nil's in (hie nee nmv be measured hv 
l he mimber uf copies made of his most important works: Lit tit itt sttfitr I: hum: Piiftifitintii: 
analyticorum (53 MSS), Summa naturalium (53 MSS), Lectura super lihrum De atiima (12 
MSS), Quaestin de ttmvasalibits (9 MSS), Logics parva (81 MSS). In physical theory Paul's 
wnrks set a standard at the famous School ol Padua, vel they are mure remarkable fur elear 
c-vpnsii imi thai) innovation. l:iv contrast, in inclaphvsics lie knows current 0\furd thought 
and advances some important theses, e.g., on universality (Co mi l'f'-'li). Paul's greatest con- 
tribution was in logic His lectures on Pusttrmr A>i<iiy!i:< inllucnccd scientific theurv 
throughout I tal v. Ilis Suphitmitht and {jjitiJititittti (collections of sophisms for dialectical 
p ra ct lee ) lire large works, but were nut wideh circulated. Ln\ta,i p-.irr-.t (over Kll manusci'ipts 
an i.l IS editions) was li v far Pa til's most important " ork. 1 1 transm itic-d ( 'xiord logic to Italv 
where it was the leading le\tbnok for nearly two hundreil vears (1^41. '1 he encyclopedic 
l.ti$iiii nuiziui has been attributed to Paul uf \ cnicc; bin serious distrcpancies in doctrine 
bet", een ih ji ". or I. jiid Pa id's known 'vimI.s i eiider ih.H attribtu iuii debatable ( 1'ei tvi.iii 1 1) '^\ 
chs. 4, 5). 

The Logic a ptiivtt advances a theurv ul logical form. The first chapter introduces the dis- 
tinction between categoremafic and svncalcgurc-matic terms. This distinction supports an 
analysis uf a sentence into logical and nun-lugical components, and the former define its 
logical form. 'I In- rules ul .< n f-p <,?■ .■■.■'.■■; ■ (ch. 1 ) provide a s\ si em ol nutation fur tin- oral medium 
enabling the d tales tiei.m in articulate precisely the logic al i units uf sentences. The rules of 
.■■jrt.NV./i'fij' ■','.' ,7 (ch. .») show the inference patterns between sentences on the basis of their 
logical iu Mils Fin alb, the rules of ..'■: ■,:■;/:.•.■ (>. h. 4 ! sup pi'-. pt"i' "..' 'Is |ni e\liibiuiig the ti ul h- 
eondiiions for sentences uf determinate logical form. The rules of oWy. tttti (ch. 5) give a 
regimen fur naming students in dialectic. The rules uf tiiphisiiiitt-.t (ch. 6) show how to 
respond to sophisms in dialectical debate. The major theses and rules ol chapters 1 and 3 
ate subjected to rigorous criticism and rc-spunse (chs. 7, X). The coherence and practical 
utility uf this theurv help to explain the resilience of scholastic logic as in alternative to 
humanist rhetoric throughout the Renaissance. 
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Peter Abelard (b. 107*); d. 1 1 12) i\ the most famous, and probably the subtlest anil most 
adventurous, ol twelfth-centuri phihisuphi-rs He made important contributions Id lngie, 

melaphvsics, ethics, and the philosophy >>l religion 

Abelard, the eldest son of a minor aristocrat at Le Pallet, was born near Nantes in lirit 
tuny. He decided when young to pursue a career as a logician rather than as a knight. After 

■ill i J* in ii' '-villi Rn seel in, with "hum he would In fee quarrel violently, he was drawn to Pur is 
(ca. 1 UN)), which was not yet otherwise an outstanding scholastic center, hv the fame its a 
logician of WILLIAM OF CHAMPEAUX, master at the Cathedral School of Notre Dame. Abelard 
learned from William, but he also found that he could oul-arivut him, and Abelard began 
his own school of logic, in rivnirv wiili \\ illi.im and his iollowci's. liv 111.!, after an abortive 
attempt to learn thiolugv from tin- famous Ansc-lm, teacher at l.non, Abelard succeeded 
in lie com in iv mas l it ill the School of Notre 1 lanir 1 1 wns probably during I his period (ca. 
1115-16; cf Marenbon 1997, pp. 41-3) that he wrote his first major logical work, the 
Dialectica, a treatise covering nil the areas of logic studied at the time. 

It was during this period ton thnl Abelard met, seduced and (secreth ) married Helo'ise, 
the niece of h'ulbcrl, a canon of Notre 1 )ame. I Itloise, perhaps in her twenties when the 
affair began, and well-known for her lite rare It arm nil, mac have helped to expand Abelard's 
inlt-rests bevond the area of logic, to which they had up until then been mostlv confined 
(Clanchy 1999, pp. 169-70). But it was the castration of Abelard organized by Fulbert 
which, in its repercussions, did mosi lo change Abelard's miellei.Ui.il huri/nns. .Abelard's 
relet inn to the casual ion w as to force ! leloise to eiiler i nun lit ri and himselt in he*, milt a 
monk of St. I K-nis. lint he gave up neither teaching nor writing. Not long after he entered 
St. Denis (ca. 1119), he issued a set of long, intricate logical commentaries on Porphyry, 
Aristotle, and BOETHIUS, the Logutt (iiigrcil'unlituts), and about five or sL\ years later he 
produced another, impoi'ianllv diftcicnl commentary on Pnrphi rv's li.r'n^. ( I iifroduelion) 
lo logic, the ('i!-:t!nhi: (sometimes called Lagta //•ifti'nniii: p-:t:t:t,i:: inaunini). But, as a monk, 
Abelard thought he should also wrilc about (Christian doctrine, and at St. Denis he found 
himselt lor ihe first time with access to a large library to help him do so. I lis first theologi- 
cal work", a discussion of the Trinity known as the 7'/;Vii/»i;,',7 tunum I'm:: (1120) was prom pi I ; 
condemned and burned at the ( J nine II ol Soissons in 1 121. 1 Jul Abelard w as uiid.m ntei.l .in:} 
expanded the "ork into his 'l'!:.:-.-!ii\::,i ('hn>0-n:.; (ca. 1 125— o) and linallv revised it into the 
'l'h-:n!'i\tht i.h>>iii:;>!i>: (en. 1134). 

Abelard had left St. Denis shortly after the Council ot Soissons, alter quarreling with 
his conl re res. 1 It obtained permission to set up his own monastery, wh k h he linallv calkd 
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the Paraclete: students flocked there to be taught by Abelartl. In about 1126, Abelard 

accepted m> invitation to k-oiim- abbot of St. Gildas, an unruly monastery in a remote pari 
nf his native l!riiian;. Prohiblv duiiivd his lime there — a miserable period, during which he 
tried uml failed tu i\'iiii'iii tin- monastery - lis' wrote his G<//,7'.''iav.« ("Comparisons," also 
known as Diit/ngne l'.:lii\ , tii ,-i Clmstiiiii, ii Jar iinJ it P/a. ! <:.<tif*fi-:i ). 

In the 1130s, probably by early in 1133, Abelard returned to the Paris schools. His second 
Parisian period, which lasted until 1138, was one of his most productive: as well as the 
'l'h-:n!'i\tht <J;i:/iinnn:, he wrote it commentary on Paul's letter to the Romans, jjii lectures 
over (he whole range of theology which "ere " rittcn up as his Sa>l.:n!ii, and wrote his Si' /In 
t ■:;[■> !t//: ("know thvsclf," also called his /.' ■■'/■' ,vs). I Ie gave some lectures on logic, lint his iihim 
concenlraliun "as on theology (and so on questions in elhics and I he philosophy of reli- 
gion). In the late 1130s, Abelard's teaching was attacked by BERNARD OF CLAIRYAUX and his 
followers. At the Council of Sens (June 1140], where Abelard had hoped to expose the 
accusations against him as unjust, lit-mard managed to pivscnt him ;is ;i heretic. Abelard 
appealed, unsuccessfully, to Rome, and was ofkred refuge bv PETER THE VENERABLE, Abbol 
of Cluny. He died at Chalon-sur-Saone, a dependency of Cluny, in 1142. (See Clanchy 1999 
for a full biography; Marenbon 1997, pp 7-95, and Mews 1995 for briefer accounts of his 
life and works.) 



Logic 

Ahclard's work as a logician was Hound up " nil lecluring on the seven hooks of the earlv 
l" clllli-tciittin logical curriculum: Aristotle's Ciih\i;'ii'ii:.< and <Jn iii!a[>i\!iitittii, Porplr.rv's 
Ifi.i^ufi (Introduction) to the Categories, and four logical textbooks bv lioethius. Even his 
/'■■,■■ '■:. ;■■, .1, nslcnsihh m independent Ileal ise. derives I rum such lee lures. Much id A In- lard's 
more lormal work in logic is high I v lechnkal anil ditfuull to summarize, lint il is possible 
to give an idea of his innovative thinking about propositionalitv. 

Aristotle's syllogistic, known in the twelfth century mainh through lioethius, provided 
medieval logicians wilh ;i formal s\skm ot I'an: logic. Although in antitjuil 1 . /t<i/>ijs,- ,',■«»«/ 
lugit. had been developed by the Stoics, it "as hardly transmitted to the Middle Ages. 
A ecu i\l in;; to the scholar "ho lias " orkcil most closelv on this area, Abelard should take l he- 
credit for rediscovering it (Martin 1991; cf Martin 1987). Unlike his main source, Boethius, 
Aln lard considers a 'lie put he tit a I svllugism," such as 'If i I is dav, it is light; it is day; so, it 
is light' as depending on the link between "huh- proposiiiuiis, rather ihan terms. Abelard 
considers that a conditional (an 'if . . . then . . .' statement) is true if and only if the 
antecedent ''of it sell requires" the consequent: not onlv is it impossible for the antecedent 
to be true and the consequent false, lint the antecedent also contains the meaning;' of the 
consequent (Diabetica III, 1; 1970, pp. 284: 1-t; cf. Martin 1987, pp 385-93). A condi- 
1 ion a I such as 'If it is a rose, it is a II oner', meets this ['cCjitiivmenf. 1 he eon nee Hon it asserts 
cannot, however, he explained in terms ol paiTictilar roses and flowers, because it would be 
true even if none existed (and Abelard does not accept that there are universal roses or 
flowers; see below). Nor, obviously, is it just a connection bt-tween strings of words (propo- 
si!ii:iii.'s), nor between thoughts, since I might think of a rose, without thinking' of a Mower. 
Abelard concludes, then, that the connection is between dieta (1919-27, pp. 365: 31-370: 3) 
A dictum is that which is said by a sentence. Abelard is a little unclear, however, whether 
:/.' ■■':■ arc roughly ;vh.il philosophers no'-vada 1 . s till "propositions," ur rather staus ol ail airs: 
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truth-bearers or truth-makers {cf Marenbon 1997, pp 202-9). Despite this uncertainty, and 

problems over the ontological status of Ji:!,i (sec below), Ahelard's iiiiiivpl of the J:,hu:\ 
show s limv fiirt j'u II v lit tin night iih' i in I In semantics nctt-ssan tor proposilinnal Us opposed 
to term) logic 



Metaphysics 

In his logical ".neks, A hi lard was not jus I concerned " illi form til logic. The ant 
especially the Categories and fsagoge — gave him the opportunity to develop a 
metaphysics, linked to his semantics and logic 

AbelarU takes it (or gra riled that things in nature belong iu natural kinds, each of which 

liiis 1i\cd, distinguishing characteristics. Unlike mum of liis cuntcmporarit-s, however, he 
dots not accept that tviil species and genera (or anv other sorl of universal I e\isl. lie rejects 
illi tile iheoncs designed In e\pliiin how n thing mil be one and manv, as a universal musl 
be (1919-27, pp 10: 17-16: 18; 1933, pp 513: 15-522: 9; cf. de Libera 1999, pp. 305-67; 
'1 wecdale 14,6, pp. K4— 1.!2). Affording to him, therefore., everything is a paniuilar 
Abilard's distinctive mclaphvsics is tile result o( applvjng this nominalism to die selieme 
set out in the Ct/ipra and lsity<iy<\ Aristotle distinguishes bel"eeii substances (roughl; 
speaking, independent things) and accidents, which lie ilividts into nine eatcgories (quan- 
1 itv, qnalitv, i el.it i' mi, '■>. here, '\ hen, posture, Inr. ing. ilmng, and being- done- id); and between 
whether the substanees anil affideiits are partienlar or universal. Accidents are non- 
csscnl ial p rd per I ies. Porphvn also discusses essential pin per ties, " hi ell he tailed ,/:/'/-. <\ n!!-:u\ 
because lliei dislingtiisli imk- spctics ui genus of things from another raliunalin and 
mortal itv, lor instance, are the :hfU:\i: ,';,,■■.■ >[ hum an beings. Abclard ;\\\d his contemporaries 
use the word 'form' (/unnii) to cover both accidents and Jiljcrcnlnic. 

According, then, to the twelfth- century realist reading of the Ctil^yint's, the basic 
constituents of the world are substances and forms, and things of each ul these sorts cxisl 
as particulars and universals. Pariicular subslanees are things such as John Marenbon and 
Shergar the horse; universal substances are species, such as man and horse, and genera, 
such as animal; particular iurms are things such as the particular whiteness h\ « hi eh b'hn 
Marcnbnn is "hitc and the pariicular raliunalin bv which lie is rational (even though he is 
e\aetlv the same shade of white and rational in exactly the same way as manv others); 
universal i mans are 'v hilciiess an el rational it 1 ' A be lard holds I hat onh. I'v o ot ill esc lour sorts 
o( items e\ist. part it ular subs unites ami particular forms \\ hen Aristotle and Pur pin n eill: 
abdtii universal substances and lorms, he considers that thee are lalking aboul a win In which 
words can be used, but not about a tvpc ot thing: in the true sentence 'Man is an animal', 
'man' is being used as a unb crsal '.eord, but it does not tlurebv follow that there is anv thing 
in reality which is the species man (cf Marenbon 1997, pp. 101-16). 

'I his mctaplivskal scheme raises rvu ubiious problems, which Abclard tries to laekle. 
First, how arc particular lorms and substances related 1 Second, huti >.an Abclard explain 
the truth of sentences involving universal words, "hen he claims that there arc no 

According to Abclard. forms difler IVoin substances bv a relative lack of independence. 
kvery form that exists is a form btlonging to some substance or other (John M armbmi's 
rationality, Shergar's brownness). But Abclard makes clear that, although a particular form 

l hat informs one substance tan not subsci|ucnllv in form anolhcr, am of the parlitul.tr forms 
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lll.lt illliiltll ;1 gIVell SllbslaiHe might IHil lime informed lhal SubsUllRc, I" 1 !!! another 'Jilt.-: ] 

mav h;n\' been rational In the ]>ii it i«. i.j l.» ■' rallonalitv bv which, as a matter nl fact, you are 
rational (1919-27, pp. 84: 14-21,92:22-9,129: 33-6; cf Marenbon 1997, pp 119-22). The 

dependence ill f i inns mi their subslant.es dues mil, therefore, stop them I nun he in a, ;il leas I 
in rheorv, distinct things, h might si-t.ni, tlicrclnrc, that in the final analvsis subslanccs arc 
aggregates of forms, since it is by having ccrlain differential funns in'ijj; , i -:iil lite) that a 
substance is (he substance it is: a man is man through Inning particular funns such as 
i'.H it'ii.ibn, nuirlalitv, hcing-ablc-to-percche-lhriiugli-lhc-scnscs. lei, although he some- 
times writes as il bndih subslanccs were simple aggregaies ol linjv anil various ililli-ivnii.ii 
i units, elsewlu-iv .Ahclard explicilh slates that particular snl'siances ,lu each have an essence, 
w h it. h has ils i>\\ n idetititv independent of :W\\ ul llie forms, ine hiding differential ones, wh ieh 
belong to it (Dialectics III, 2; 1970, pp. 420: 30-421: S; cf. Marenbon 1997, pp 128-30). 

This is the scheme .A be I an I put forward in his l)aih\ l:ui and /.u^vV.i. Bv the mid-1 120s, 
.Abelard appears in have pared down his untolugv still further so far as accidental ((hough 
not dil Icrciilial) lunns are concerned. I le came In doubt that relations ( 7 '/;;■■.■ /»;;■,■,■( (.7;;. ■■*,', ■.!/■',■', 
IV, 154-8, 1969b, pp 342: 2434-344: 2532) and, perhaps, most other accidents, except for 
some in the categories ol nualirv and of aclimi, can he ennsidered lliings at all (M.iietibnii 
1997, pp 138-61). 

Abelard provides a complex explanation til how, given thai cvcrvihing is particular, sen- 
tences about universals can be true. I lis main enneern (in common with his conlcmporarics, 
and the passage Irom Porphvrv's h-i^n\:.: which posed the problem of universals) is with 
words for universal substances. I low, fur instance, do we explain the truth of Socrates est 
/■'"JJ.'v ('St urates is (a ) man' )• 'I lie problem was nut seen lo be une a limit reference - because 
l" clllli-ceiitun logicians were happy to say that limim refers to the particular subslante, 
Socrates - bin abuiil signilicaliuii. Signiticatioti is a causal, psvchnlngical notion: a word '»'' 
signifies x bv causing a thought of .v in the listener's mind. The signification of hnii : n in 
S mi tiles est Immii is clearlv universal: llie v of which it causes a thoiighl is a unh crs.il man, 
mil a particular one. But how can it do so, if every thing is particular: A lie lard's strategv in 
the l.tr'i-.it (l^l 1 -)— 2/, pp. 20: ln-22: 24) is to sav that "hat is signified bv a universal word 
is tint a ihiuit at all, and so it can be universal! Universal words cause two diH'civm effects 
in the minds of their listeners. They produce a thought — which is a thing, a particular 
accident - hut thev also cause a mental image. The mental image, which is a confused, 
i (for example, 'man' produces a confused conception of what humans 
'l ihe image of am particular man) is not a thing. These common con- 
ceptions arc what unii ersal words signifv - universals, indeed, but non- things. 

The idea behind this discussion is that in an act of cognition there can be distinguished 
(1 ) the a cl of cognition ilsell; (2) the object in the world which the cognition is about, (.i ) 
llie uhjeel (= 2) i(.« em .'.wifci/ .■■;■' ill.: enpiilimi iiu.lee ii eerhiii: mn/ie uf pieseiiliiliu::. .Abelard 
reisniiabh enough o insiders I hat l.i } is nut an extra item in the world to be counted m addi- 
tion to (1 ) and (2), and that the mode of presentation is in some cases universal rather ill. in 
pa i I icul.ir. ( in .Ab el aril's view, therefore, '"a uni: ersal dues not exist in I he outside world, i ts 
existence, rather its being given, is just due to some productive wav ul thinking" il )e Kiil: 
1 980, p. 149). Nonetheless, the classification of things into species and genera is a real feature 
of how thev are. Men, for exam pic, "come together in being a man" or, as Abelard ulleti 
(e.g. 1919-27, p 20: 3-4) puts it, "in the status of man" (the condition of being a man). But, 
as Abelard is quick to emphasize (1919-27, pp 19: 25-9,20: 1, 6), a status in not a thing. 

Some historians (following Jolivet 1981b, p 194) contend that, despite Abelard's nomi- 
nalism, (lie basis I ur the meaning ol universal words is provided hi I- 1 111 mile Ideas in l.i mi's 
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mi nil. There is good reason Co reject this intirprctatinii. Abelard would, irn.li-t.-d, have 

Lli.ltpli.-i.! llial (.iilll iW[H Ullivers.lls pclic. i h iilld ill I 111 1 1 i ' I "■. .iikI So ll.ts I'lill'Mlll Ideas 111 h IS 

ill mil, I mh ii' u that thci plav a part in human understanding til univcrsals. I Ic considers I hat, 
mi Iik.- i i 'id, nmi do nut grasp tmiversals com p left I v ur ill" avs correct I v - ;i pus i I inn which 
fits "til " nh iIk' vie"' that tin.- sign i ricatcs of universal words arc confused, oimraon con- 
ceptions (1919-27, pp 22: 28-23: 30). Nonetheless, the mechanics of how words are imposed 
i in uli it 1.1 s ensure thai ilu t\ tins ion ut ;i substance-" mil is ixactlv matched to the substances 
uf that sort. A It hi nigh, l<n example, I lit person who, looking at Shcrgar, decides thai 'hurst' 
should be the word for animals of that sort may nut know the ,ftfj-:i\i:i:-ic that distinguish 
hursts from ntluT suhstantts, bv the act of imposition 'hurst' is assign til ;is the word for all 
substances that have the structure of differentiae that Shergar in fact has (Dialectics, V, 2; 
1 V / (), p. dsJt: 2*i — .S). Since Alitlard accepts uiipmhlemalieallv ihal all substances belong to 
fixed natural kinds, 'horse' "ill Ik -nccfoi ill lit tht word fur all and only horses. 

Altogether, Abelard wishes to preserve the main features uf how he believes Aristotle 
eunteives the world in his C.f,Vi;«/;v.«, but to do so with more ontologieal parsimunv than 
most ul his contemporaries. I'ht problem with his ateuunl lies in the lack uf an explanation 
of In in- nun- things, such as si, litis, w hi eh Abelard needs in order to frame his theurv, can lit 
rtduted to the basic constituents of the world, particular substance- and imii-suhstanei 
things. And, in one passage from the Glossuiae (1933, 570: 29-573: 5), rather than tackle 
ihis p rub I tin, Alitlard seems to give up his nominalism and allow for unive-rsals which 
are in some sense real, though only in the case of Ji/!^i\ : iiiii/i\ not that ul substances (ci. 
Marenbon 1997, pp. 198-201). There is a similar, perhaps even graver problem, with the 
mdaph'. sits ul number ul Abel. mi's meiaph'. sii. al innovations, tin ,/,',■■,'.( of sentences 
(,,',■, In pt'it-iiSiiini-'tiiii) discussed abovt. Like si it ins, diet it are not things, according to A Ii third 
(1919-27, 369: 37-9; cf. 366: 37-8), although they are "quasi-things." But a reductive 
account of dicta in terms of things would be very difficult to give, because dicta do not 
depend on tht existence of am' thing. (For the fullest sludv of Abelard on uni\ ersals, and 
an analysis in some ways different from the above, see de Libera 1999, pp 281-498,) 



Ethics 

Abelard elaborated his ethical theory in the last ten years of his life, in 

Rinnans, the C.'iil.iitniics, and .s\ tin i.:tfsitm (of which onlv the first book, on sin, is complete). 
Ills ilu ii, 1 1 i hein'v is also out I in ed in i he .• :i:l, a:/: based on his lie uuvs. (See I )e * i an J iliac 
1975; Marenbon 1997, pp 250-97.) 

Fur A helard, people act v. ell or badlv according to w 1 1 el her thei show hut or to lit tin pi 
for God. They show him love bv ohe\ ing his commands and tonleinpl bv disnbe' mg them. 
1 his account depends on divine commands bting known to everybody, since no one can 
show love or contempt In mcreb happening to obev or disobtv :\\i injunction of which lit 
is iina'i ait. A be I. mi's mee han ism ior this imi\ eisal knowledge oi J i\ ine com mauds Is natural 
lire lit be lit'-, es i hat c eiv mcitialh. i. < mi pel tilt adult, ei ci'\ ».\ here and in all periods of hislorv 
natural I v knows Gud's main moral commands (tor example, iht prohibition oi murder, theft, 
and aduheiv, and the injunction In love (.rod and one's neighbor). Moreover, he considtrs 
that ei trvone is endowed with conscience (, •ii:sc:.:itiia), which he lakes as the abilitv to set- 
how these general commands applv to particular actions. 

This underlying view results in a tension, tin the one hand, the moral quality of an action 
depends, not direct I v on the sort of action it is, but on whether tht agtnt is doing it in con- 
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tempt for God, in which case it is si sin (Abelard lends In concentrate on sin; his disi 

n( meritorious actions is more sketch v). It follows that it can never he concluded simpl; 

from i Ik- fact that I have June A — where 'A' is an external descri prion of an action, such 
;is 'killed a man', ' Liken goods " hich are mil mine' — ilia I I have sinned. On (he other hind, 
the basis of A lie lard's el hies are divine commands ■.> hi ell prohibit or enjoin tertain sorts ol 
actions. The universalitv of nalural law anil eonscienee rules out the pnssibililv ot people 
heme . 1 1 ■ 1 1. to, I'M inslaitie, steal or murder without ihcrchv sho"inii' contempt tor CI oil, 
because I lie- v do noi know lhal God forbids such actions. Thcv cannot but know. 

Moreover, Abelard is quite clear dial contempt fur Clod is imolved whenever his com- 
mandments ate kiur.vinglv broken. A person does not have to perform an act fni ,'/iv .w/v nf 
showing contempt fur Clod liir his ael to be an act ol contempt lor Clod. Indeed, Abelard 
aecepls lhal v tl -\ of I en, when people sin, ihc. do so reluct an tlv. I nam to sleep \\ illi Kili; I 
would far prefer that she were not married and that I could sleep with her without 
eommii tnv_ adulter'. ; si ill, 1 choose to sleep wiili her rather than not. A e cording to A belard 
I have sinned, although unwillingly (Commentaiy on Romans III; 1969a, pp. 206: 35-207: 
682). In Scite teipsrtm (1971, pp. 4: 26-10: 27) he introduces a terminology to make this 
a n ah. sis clearer. I do not .-.".■' '■!: to sin, Abelard sa\ s, but I . "i, : j, "■■ In it Someone consents to 
an action when he will perform it unless thwarted. 

Abelard is often described as emphasizing intentions in ethics, by contrast with his 
contemporaries \ct, in one sense, mosr carh.-l'v clll h-ccnlurv moral thinkers placed far 
more weight on intentions than Abelard. They anab/cd the different slaves ol a sintul 
action, Irom thinking about it, hemu lempied, aiiiwh. i . . mi-m j-I.M in-.-, peri"! iiiup. ir and, 
linallv, ai Hi a lb. doing it. r.M-n tile lirsl stages involves some sin, but a I each stage the degree 
of sin increases. For A be I aril, none of die earh stages carries anv guilt, on the ci intra rv, lu- 
ll- 'Ids thai someone who is sirongh icmpted, but does not consent to sinlul action, is n in le- 
pra i si wort In than someone " ho feels no temptation. Such a person is sho" ing love lor Clod, 
bv resisti ng temptation to ilisobev him, not contempt {1971 , p. 12: 3—13). liv the same token, 
a person is no less guiltv because a sintul action which he is ready to perform is ihwarlcd, 
since his contempt lor Clod is the same as if It hail not been, (.on sent I to a forbidden let ion } 
is, then, the measure of sin. 

Abelard's ethical theori has linle room for a substantive conception of die good life 
lor man, based on distincti: civ human virtues. Rather, Abelard uses the scheme of virtues 
i pi 1 u ile rice, i list ice, courage, temperance, a nil I heir suh-di visions), taken main I v Irom (.Icero, 
to provide a moral psychology (Collationes, II, 11 1-39; 2001, pp. 128-48). Prudence is seen 
is an a ill to \ irtiic, nor a '. irnie irsell. Rough I', speaking, a i usi act ion is that which billow s 
the course ol divine commandment. But Abelard considers that people are vcrv often led 
aw;i\ Irom perl orm Ing just ;k tions, either bv fear or pleasure. Courage is the settled stale bv 
which we arc not slopped Irom acting' Mill In I ear, I em pe ranee is the set I led state by which 
pleasure iloes not succeed in tempting us to do w ha I is forbidden or noi to do whal is enjoined. 



Philosophy of religion 



A lli- la ril i oilinbiiieil I" ". hat is now deSi rihed as '"phik. 'M 'phi "I religion" in t". >.■ dil U-rein 
ways. First, he pul liirward sol u lions to the classic problems iboui ihe concept of an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, eternal, and wholly benevolent being. Particularly interesting are two 

unusual positions he takes about Ciod, goodness, anil evil. Most ol Abelard's con temporaries 
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held dial L-vil is nic-rclv a privation ui goodness; so-called evils, such as sickness, blindness, 
and sin, are not things, they thought, but rather absences. In the Collationes (II, 224; 2001, 
p. 220; cf. Introduction, p. Ixxxi), how ever, Abelard recognizes the existence ol llicsc and 
other evil things, lhil Ik niai titiii ns a dislincliuii between 'good' as applied to things, and 
'"■inn!" as applied In i//.;'.i about those tilings. As he emphasizes: it is good that there is evil, 
but evil is not good. The benevolence of an omnipotent and nil- wise <jod is evident at the 
level of diila - how things are — and it can accommodate evil at the level of things (.in 
awkward positinn perhaps il Abelard is also committed to reductionist explanation in terms 
of things). In the Theologia Christiana (V, 30-2; 42-3; 1969b, pp. 358: 424-359: 456; 366: 
586-611) and Theologia scholarium (111,27-56; 1987, pp. 511: 373-524: 771), Abelard also 
develops I he doctrine, w hi eh he knows is unusual anil "ill iiul be popular, that (.rod cannoi 
do more or differenllv from "hat he does. God always dues what it is lining tor him to do, 
so that to do something i idler than " ha I he does do would mean i:n! doing something which 
is tilling for him to do. 

Second, Abclard examined penetratingly the nature of faith and its relationship to 
reasoning'. In Book II of die Thinhijiui ('.In :s!;,ti':< (nm paralleled in the other versions of (he 
work ), Abelaul dc\ nlrt him sell to praising the wisdom and virtue of I he ancient G reeks and 
Rinnans, cspcii.iih their philosophers. They were pagans, he savs, in name onlv; through 
their reasoning thci knew of the triune God and thei lived cwmplan lives. The G< 'hi: ,'■<;.■■;■< 
is designed in look :ii i he el aims ui reason and dii icivni i ail lis ill' 'iv i lose] v. I n a die a ill vision, 
A In- lard is asked [o j udge between the cases made bv a Jew, a Christian, and a Philosopher 
I hi- Philosopher is die ivpic-itii.itive ui reason, bin the other two intcrluuuors, although 
1 lie 1 , lollow revealed laws, present thorough l\ reasoned arguments Im' their views, and ihev 
all treat each other with respect, as colleagues engaged in invesligaling die truth. The Jew 
(nils forward a ralionali/ed version ol Judaism. ( )nlv the commands to love Ciod and one's 
neighbor, and what thev implv, are important lor salvation, the external ceremonies and 
observances of the Old Law are valuable merelv as inslriitiie-nls ihal help lews to obe\ these 
central commaiicls, bv setting them apart from others, and as wavs of showing especial 
clevoiion and obedience to God. The Christian accepts a good deal ol the Philosopher's 
reasoning about the nature of the highest good, including his account of the virtues. But 
he g rail u all v succeeds in arguing die Philosopher low aids the position that 1 he h ighesi good 
lor people is the love for God which thei will have most lullv after their death. The Chris- 
tian goes on lo pul forward a verv uniraditional account of heaven and hell: they are not 
places, and the nicked do not receive the phvsical punishments that a literal leading oi die 
liible ■■.iouh.l indicate. 'I.il.eii together '.villi the bold atlctnpt In die '//.■. ■■■/■■'i.'.'./ i.'!ii:i-;: !■•:■!■■ 
(I, cap ii, 1-5; 1987b, pp 86: 10-88: 62} - nuanced, but never abandoned in later versions 
of the work - to equate Cod's fri unite with the three as peels ol his perfect ion (his power, 
wisdom, and love), the ','■■//.■.'. ei:, ■ suggesis that undcil'. ing Abelard's work is ,t \n\ bold 
attempt to set Christianity on a rational basis. 



AbelanTs place in medieval philosophy 

In the second half of the twelfth century, Abelard had a school of followers (called the 

"noinitiales") who followed anil developed wh.u thev took In be his characteristic logical doc- 
trines. His approach to theology certainly influenced PETER LOMBARD and other twelfth- 
way theology was studied in the later 
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medieval universities. \ et the J ircei inllucncc <>[ A be lard's " ritings was slight. In the o 
nttcr his death, the ;i i eii s ;mJ ohikai nl iiicinphvsics, ethics, mid Ingit were changed hy the 
rediscovery i >f almost nil .A ri slut It's works. In more recent rimes, " here A be lard hns been 
remembered as miii'i than the lover of Helo'ise, his reputation hns been thnl "I a brilliant 
lugitiim " lui went mi, in later life In apple his logical I mils to epicst ions of Christian J "tin in- . 

I k h.is been seen iis ;i critienl, even -.k-slM.ii.tiif thinker, with ;m important rule in the devel- 

I I pm e nt til' the scholastic method, lint tint, except in I nine, .is nn nriginnl, creative philosopher 
(e.g. Jolivet 1982, p. 363; cf. Marenbon 1997, 340-9). There is, indeed, an element of truth in 
such a characterization. Abelard did not, like THOMAS AQUINAS or JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, set out 
a single, cube relit system nj 1 In ■ tig 111, covering the iiniin areas ut philosopln .nnl I lieu log v 1 !tn 
he Jid aJvaiKc interest iii;_ .iiul original positions in ;i iiiimHi,-] - nt philosophical lie Ids. In the 
first half of his career, he elaborated n nominalist metaphysics. In the seennd half, he 
developed both n 1 hem v nl ethics mill a hold b rutin nnl appi'miili tn Christ inn Joanne. 
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Peter Auriol {b. ca. 12S0; d. 1322) was born near Cahors in southern France. Scarcely any- 
thing is known nf his earlv lift but lit may have studied in Paris around 1304 and heard 
JOHN DUNSSCOTUS there. Some time before 1311, he entered the Franciscan order, and he 
lectured in die order's houses of study in Bologna (1312) and Toulouse (1314). In May 1316 

Annul "as stnt tu pursue his academic career at tin- L. nit crsii\ u| Paris, where, in ihe tall 
of 1316, he commenced lecturing on PETER LOMBARD'S Scntetices. 

Auriol's ideas provoked strong opposition from several masters of theology, especially 
from the Dominican HERYAEUS NATALIS. In the early summer of 1318, Auriol finished hi« lec- 
tures mi the Sii/!.:iiiti, and, w ith the support of Pope John XXII, became a master I n 1320 
the Frantiscans elected Auriol provincial niinisltr of Ao,uilamc; nevertheless In ictuaincd 
in Paris where he continued his academic activities. In Februarv 1321 he was, imtmnated 
Archbishop of Aix-en-Provence, and in June he was consecrated in Avignon li\ Pope John 
XXII. It is not clear whether Auriol ever took up his nt" office, since he died in Awgnon 
at the beginning of the following year. 

Auriol's first work was a [realist on evangelical povertv in which lit sought to steer a 
middle course huweeii spirituals and eommtuals. Atiriol's onh writing of a solely philo- 
sophical nature is the incomplete and still unpublished treatise on the principles of philo- 
sophy "hidi dales Irom his earlv wars as a teacher. Auriol's reasons tor abandoning ihe 
project are still tine! tar; it has been argued that I he decision of the Council of \ ienne on 
ihe relationship between man's hod\ and soul frustrated \iiriol\ i nterprise ('1 tetatrt 19.o, 
cols. lNl l )ff). [luring his time in Toulouse Auriol composed two treatises on Manologv, 
which document his debates with 1 lorn in lean coiiletupoi anes ('. inbn 20011). 

While in Toulouse Auriol also started his first, monumental i nmmentary on Lombard's 
first boo I; of the Si/Hk'UiiS, which was finished in Pans in late 1 1 1 6 or early 1317 and was 
Jed it a led to Pop*.- John XXII. Auriol's lectures in P.n is are i tile, led in a second set of com- 
a die Scntimces, ol which the commcnlarv on the third book is incomplete. The 
n of these commentaries in in edit" il manustripts presents numerous difficulties 
of litciarv i_riticism, owing to ihe I act that each eoiiimcnlarv has sun ived in more than one 
stage of development (Heynck 1969; Nielsen 2001). Auriol's intense discussions with con- 
lempoiiiies are amplv documented in his Parisian com men lanes on the SinSi'iii'iS, and ihev 
are also prominent in a !^<i<>,/!:!'.:! published in 132(1. 

As master, Auriol composed a handbook of scriptural interpretation, in which he 
attempted to identify the main doctrinal point made bv each of the books in the llibk-. 
Piesum.ibli tin- "."tk "as linishttl in 1 3 ]'■■', it tniu\ed great populari! 1 . and was prinitd in 
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14/5. Several indepcndet 
their authenticity is not i 



Epistemology: intentional being 

Auriol is best Liiii'.™ tiii 1 hi-; claim that acts of intellection posit a special mode ol being in 
l heir objects I le tails this innJi- ''objeeeb c," ''intentional," ur "ippniviu hi- mi;." The kev 
idea behind this conception is tint hard In grasp bin prce iseb idem il \ ing its role in anil, sig- 
nificance for, human cognition is nut without problems. 

Auriol adopts Aristotle's position th;il intellectual cognition rests on, and is inextricably 
tied to, sense perception. As a consequence, Auriol Jetties the existence ul inn ate ideas, j us I 
as he rejects all appeals to a realm of eternal reasons or immutahli ideas. Sense anil intel- 
lect arc fullv sufficient to account for human cognition, and this is due In the lacl that iliev 
complemciK eai.lt other and agree lit basic structure. Though the senses and the intellect 
belong to different parts of matt, i.e. , bodv a nil soul, both sense perception a nil in telle-., t i.i.ii 
cognition require an oh jet I ton mis n hich the ait ol sensing ur cognizing is diret ted Sensing 
and thinking are ab.vavs foctisetl on something, and without an objecl such acts would be 
nolhing. ['his distinitlv iiitciilinn.il nature ol lutmaii cognition is the explicit foundation of 
Auriol's cpisti-mologv. 

With regard to sense perception, Auriol subscribes to the view that material objects emit 
lil-.eitessi-s ol themselves, and that th.-si- so-i. illetl Sensible species ir.u el i h in ugh the medium, 
e.g., air, ami are received In the external organs ol sense. This Joes not imply, however, that 
sense perception is a purclv passive process. In order to bring about sense perception, it is 
required that the senses be directed towards some particular object, and that the sensible 
species received front this particular objecl be given priority over the multitude ol spciics 
em it teil I rot n nearbv objects. Thus, w iihotii ihe inlormal ion prm itled bv thi- objects through 
sensible species there would be nothing to sense, but without die attentive focusing ol the 
pcrcciver the information provided h\ sensible species would be of no use and present no 
particular object. At the end of the process ol' sensation, the object is presented to the inter- 
nal sense organs, and its likeness is stored in sensory memory. 

In order to substantiate the formative role placed by the sensible or material soul 
in sensory perception, Auriol draws attention to the fact that the senses are not ahvavs 
veridical, and that objects do not ahvavs appeal as thev are. Auriol adduces several exam- 
ples of, in particular, visual deception; e.g., to somebodv sailing on a river the trees on the 
rii eib a nk appear to mow, or an oar partiallv suhtiu-rgcd In " ater seems lobe broken. Since 
the trees on the bank remain firmly rooted irrespective of the moving ship, and the oar 
remains intact even "hen it is stuck into water, Auriol considers it to be an established lacl 
that the senses mav, and occasionally do, err. On this basis, Auriol points out that an incon- 
gruence between external ti.tlitv anil its appearance to the sensible soul cannot be due to 
the external objecl or its emitted likenesses. \\ hal causes the incongruence is either a defor- 
mity or illness In ihe physical sense apparatus or a mistaken formation of the object In- the 
soul. That the soul's formative role in sense perception is revealed precisely In instances 
of the failing of the senses does not induce Auriol to adopt a general distrust of sense 

According to Auriol, the intellect exerts a similarly formative role in intellectual cogni- 
tion. To Auriol, it is evident that an act of intellection is bv nature focused on some particu- 
lar objecl, and bv being directed towards the objecl. the inlellect posits it In inleiitioiial or 
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apparent being. In its proper mnJi- of operation, t ho inlelleet deals " nil natures or what is 
true in genera], whereas scnsorv perception is concerned solclv with particulars. Illustrat- 
ing the progress n in Irnra I Ik realm <il sense tu that of inlelleel, Am 1 in! adduces the example 
o( tile percept inn ul a rose. ( )n the lov er level, the Senses apprehend the pellicular ruse, and 
bv I'm. using on the rose — in contradistinction to what surrounds the rose — the sensible soul 
uniles the various sense impressions ami posits the rose in intentional being in the inner 
sense. I n order In grasp the nil lire ul the [use, the In lei led is billed upnii \\ ith .Auriol, the 
inlelleet is lullv capable nl working direcllv with the cnntents nt (lie sensible soul, and hv 
inspect irig the p^ii'l ic'iiLii 1 rnse placed in intentional being in (he material pari ul' (he snul, 
ihe inlelleet proceeds tn its act. 'This acl first identifies lis proper ubject in the rose, i.e., the 
nature or essence nt the fuse, and brings this lorih In apparent or intentional being and, sub- 
sequently, presents the ruse in its intention;]] mode <>{ being to [he intellect. \\ hat results 
i torn i his is i lie actual cog nit inn of the nature of" ruses, i.e., the concept of a rose ( lS'Sd, 
pp. 696ff). 

The basic outline of Auriol's conception ut man's attainment ul knowledge is readily 
idcii tilled, i list as it is ub\ inus that the Intentional character ul cognition implies ihat man's 
I ree will is in indispensable and dirci. live iuru- in man's quest fur kilo" ledge. I I owe' or, his 
mntives I'ur slipuliling "inteiitiun.il being" as i ncecssarv element in the cognitive process 
are quite complex. 

Auriol views intentional or objective being as a golden kej tn a host of problems in 
cpisK-mulogv. Since he insists on the intentional character nf intellectual cojtnilion, it is 
impossible lor him simple tu identify the intellcctiial act anil its ubject, as, lor evample, 
WILLIAM OF OCKHAM was later to do In the final analysis, such a solution would, according 
lo Auriol, email turning ill Intel Ice lu.n .icts into rcflc.xne ones, thinking about ub|ccts would, 
mi these terms, amount to nothing more than thinking about I In nights. On I he other hand, 
1 he intellect's ubject cannot be equated with something that is I'rcclv produced or dream I 
up by the intellect or another power of the snul, In that case, intellectual lets would hive 
no connection with external reality and be of scant value. 

Furthermore, intellection is of essences or natures as its proper objects, and general truth 
is what the intellect aims at. Nevertheless, general truths should serve to promote man's 
u 11 del st. iniling of the i.i oild ol particulars I lu-sc twin stipulations preclude idem il ''ills the 
olijei is ul i nt el lei. ilia I know ledge ».\ il li either Plaioiik Ideas ui external pari iculai s h\ I hem- 
selves. Platonic Ideas are not acceptable candidates to Auriol, because llicv would have to 
be separate I rum pirticul.u s and thus hai e n ■ ■ immediate sign ilk an., e lor understanding the 
corporeal world. On the other hand, extra-menial objects ire nut simple identical to natures 
or essences and, for this reason, they do not conform to what is required of objects ul' 
intellection. 

What kind of being accrues to an object of intellection is not a simple question either. 
Such an object is neither a fiction nor j real attribute or qui! it v of the soul. To Annul, the 
latter possibility is ruled out In the consideration tint such a real mental entity would inter- 
pose il sell he 1\\ ceil the inlelleet and the external " urld and pre' cut I lie intellect I rum having 
direct contact with particulars. Thus, it would make ill intellectual cognition internal to 
man. This would obtain even if it were granted that the qua lit 1 , had been brought forth liv 
m extrinsic cause and was said to mediate between acts of intellection and the external 
world 

On these negative premisses, Auriol argues tint the object of intellectual cognition 
belongs to the intellectual act in such a wav that the object is contained in, and posited hv, 
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the act. Tli is slum Id not ht taken in mi-;in [hat I hi object of intellection is a placeholder tor 
l lit part [1.1.1 1 -i i 1 real object tli iit is perceived. Instead, Annul claims that llic intentional object 
is simply idenlicii! to the extra-mental object thai was presented bv (he senses. Since exter- 
nal objects arc not present in the human intellect in their real being, Annul has to explain 
in greater detail "hat is implied hi this identity He slues this bv adding the modification 
that an act of intellection places its (inject in a special mode ci being, namelv apparent, inten- 
t in iisil, or ubjeelive being. * ihjcctivt being is something that at ci 1 lies In particulars insular as 
they are conceived by an intellect and become intentional uhjicts. Retelling ihis kind of 
bein;^ does mil in anv wav change uf add In the nhjects in their rial being. Taking on ohjci- 
liic being is a consequence of the way in which the human iiHcllccl works in perceiving 
entities in external reality. 

Anriol insists that particulars and the concepts tu which rhev give rise are numerically 
iiltntical. Taking iht example uf the ruse, one cannot count the rose in its real being and 
the rose as an intentional ubjecl of the intellect as tw u different lliings, the ruse is only one, 
but by being enneepuiali/td b\ -^n in lei lee t it acquires this spteial ill ml e of being. I n itself, 
being an intentional object is not a "smnelhing," and Auriol even guts su far as tu sav that 
it is nothing (ir. In! ). The implication of this is that inttntional uf apparent being does not 
exist and catiimt even be conceivttl of in isolation from the act thai brings li forth. For ibis 
reason, Auriol dues mil shrink from claiming thai die inlcnliunal nbjtcl is composed of 
l lit hit el It dual ail and (he particular object cognized. Accnrdinglv, an act uf intellection 
cunctpluahzts a particular object hi giving it another mode uf being, and in this mode uf 
being the object appears to the intellect as a nature or an essence (1956, pp 704ft). 

While objective being would seem tu solve some of the problems Annul pcivcii cd In 
cum pel ing I henries ol cognition, it does make it Incumbent on Auriol to explain I he obi urns 
incongruence between external objects that are particulars, and objective being that is 
general or of natures and accrues to objects as cognized. To this Auriol's answer is that the 
perception of. fur example, ;\\w single ruse is hillv sufficient fur gtntraling tilt concept of 
the nature or essence of roses. This unitary concept may, accordingly, be applied to anv 
object that gives rise to the very same concept, i.e., all other roses. Consequently, the 
generality that is a eharat t eristic of concepts dots not belong to particulars as such, \iu-.\ 
it is based on the fact that all particulars of a certain kind give rise to the same act of 
intellection (1605, Comm. in II, cols. 63a and 109a-b). 

Clearly, maintaining this stance is onh pus sib le lor Auriol because of bis conviction that 
intuition — as opposed to abstraction - is the basic wav in which the intellect forms con- 
cepts. In this connection '"intuition" should not, however, be taken to imply that man's 
intellect understands in the same wav as do incorporeal and separate intelligences, namelv 
angels. Auriol is convinced that man's intellect in its present state dues nut etijov intuitive 
cognition in the strict sense of the term insofar as its acts are inextricably bound to the 
testimony of die senses and to the presence of the perceived object in the material pari of 
tht soul (1452, pp. 211911'). On the other hand, being linked in the material soul does not 
prevent the intellect from having the ability in form concepts on the basis of only one 
pai I icul.it. 

Auriol's view of the generality of concepts presupposes that concepts function in the 
same manner as words, and that thtv signify particulars. This implies that die structure 
oi thinking or intellectual cognition should be undtrslnnd along the lines ol language, and 
in thinking concepts function as names which the intellect combines into mciniiigi ul 
sequences that have lilt samt predicative structure as spoken or ivritlcn language. Auriol 
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made this point on several occasions and appealed to the authority of AUGUSTINE, but he 

hi i I i'il lu develop a theory of mental language. I [c did, however, explain I hat (Ik- referential 
aspect i >f concepts makes ii puss ili It- in dee ii.lt which names or concepts correspond to which 
particulars since [his is a matter of deciding what acts the various particulars give rise to 
(see Friedman 1999). 



Ontology I: individuals and concepts 

Annul was unwavering in his basic conviction ihil gcneralitv is a property of concepts and 
wi juIs, and that the- world of cxlc-rna! rcalitv is populated snlch hv individual objects. ( )ver 
against ihe realistic ontologies of such figures as THOMAS AQUINAS and John Duns Scotus he 
pro\ ided a strong dele nee ol ihe ]'iii)).i. i ni individual subs lam es, and this he t undue led 
on several fronts. 

In the first place, Annul ma nil a in ed that objects are singular hv iht-niseh es, and that sin- 
gularin is a liasie faei I hat needs nu fin I her e\plana(iun. According tu his appraisal, sec Ling 
an explanation tor singula fin is simple irrational. In order tu identify a principle of singu- 
la fin or individuation, Aurml claims, n w ouhl lie necessary to siipulaie that singularin arises 
because »l an onlnlogical principle thai is unii|iic In each ohjecl An explanation of singu 
linn in terms i>[ a general principle nl individuation muiltl invariably imply thai one and 
ihe same principle confers singularity nn a iiiiilnlude of singulars, and ihal objects are 
disiiiiginslied hy something that is ctimmnn to them, Inn this is plainly sell conlradii inn 
( jiiiseijuenlK, a principle nl individuation slmnltl he iinii|iic In each single object, and, 
inversely, every single object should lit assumed to possess and result from us own indmd 
nasi 11;; pro per I v. Irrespective of how one were to charaelcri/c such a pro pern, Auriol argues, 
it would be imperative to ask how the singularin- of each individuating prupcrlv comes 
about. If an infinite regress is to be avoided, nu answer can be provided except I hat iin indi- 
\ ii! u.ii ing pi' 'jieilv is individual or single hy virtue of itself. But, as Auriol underscores, this 
eo hi. his ion iei eals ihe tiller luiiliiv ui seeking a prin.. ipk ul nidi vidua umi. Maintaining that 
an oh j eel is singular or indb idual heeiuse ii results I rum or is e-mli o.v nl " ilh i proper prin- 
ciple ol' inclii ill nation which is itself singular, amounts to nothing more than tluplie.it in;; 
what should be explained; and I his is I an (amount to explaining nothing at all {1605, Ciiinm. 
in II, cols. 112bff). 

Secondly, Auriol defends the priori tv >[ intlivitluals li\ irgning for the fundamental unity 
nf single suhslaiiees. I le eoncetles that suhstanees are made up nf form anil malter, and ihal 
form anil malter are real com pun tills I hat eome together so as to constitute suhstanees. Nev- 
ertheless, this should not be taken to imply that it is possible to treat form anel matter inde- 
pendently of each other. Form and matter are noi realities ol w hieh man has direct cognition; 
ihe 1 . are uiiiologic.il principles ihal are known milv diseursKcIv in the basis ol change In 
the world ol nature. Substances are corrupted anil undergo change, anil for this reason it is 
leg it iiii.il e lo assume that there is a malt-rial print i pie lh.it sen es as the subsl rile I of ehange, 
where as in rm is ihe principle ihal determines the nam re nf ehange. 'I'll is dues not, however, 
warrant viewing substances as juxtapositions or collections of form anel matter. In them- 
selves, form and matter are not complete beings or things, whereas the substances that result 
i foin ihe com posit ion of form and mailer are imilarv ;\\\d eomplele beings. In this manner, 
Anno] insists, the union ui lorm -,\nd mailer results in some third, thing, namelv, a subsl am e, 
and a subs la nee is a hiimnge neons being in w hieh il is nut possible to single out die formal 
or material component ( lolls, Cumin, it: II, cols. 174aff ). As a consequence of this, Auriol 
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generally avoids i.ilkin^ nf forms as inhering in substances. Savins that the form of ratio- 
nal in inheres m, tor example, Socrates, is, according to Annul, jusl another " av <>j saving 
that Socrates is rational (see 1605, Comm. in /I", col. 110b). 

In the third place, A uriol defends llu- unm ul substances against attempts to posit a plu- 
i ;tlit v in substances on the level of their formal principles. Seen from Auriol's perspective, 
l lit e|itc-slion ul tin unite uf multiplicity oi substantial I'urnis, which had vexed numerous 
i hirtecnih-c in hi i v think ci s, is eomplcich. t utile .mil rests "ii a iiiisiinik] standing of funda- 
mentals. Annul rccosni/cs that we have sev era I concepts of one and the same substance, ;ind 
l h ,il manv ol these concepts express essential of invariable characteristics of tin- substance. 
1- urthe-rniorc, there is a certain order to these concepts, and this order is reflected in the 
definition ul .in i)li|ect. In the case of human substances, we have concepts such as 'living 
being," 'animal," "rational," "able to laugh," and "man." When we define man as a ratio- 
nal an ii 1 1. 1 1 ill ;it, on occasion, exhibits a sense of hum of, ive order these concepts according 
to genu-., difference, species, ami proper charade risl ic Onml llie hindamenlal mistakes of 
realist ontologies is, according to Auriol, that this multiplicity of concepts is assumed to 
provide information ahoul the onlolosieal principles that make \m ohjeel such as a human 
being into an obio t of ihis parlicnlar kind. I nsleael ol seeking the explanation for the mul- 
tiphi in of i oiictpls in the essential principles o( things, one should, accord ins to Auriol, 
focus on the way in which these concepts arise, and lion- ihev are ordered. The fact is thai 
every single thing is apt to give rise to several sense impressions and, on the level of intel- 
lect to se\ cral co nee jits. Spoil ing an animal i rom alar one mav lorm the concept oi a living 
liein;^ that moves on its own accord, and this gives rise to the concept "animal." Observed 
at closer range the animal proves to be able to communicate and to engage in rational con- 
versation; and on this Ins is, the concept of "rational animal" or "man" is formed. In other 
words, co nee jits of the ess en I i ill characteristics oi things lie dependent, at cord ins to Auriol, 
on the way in which we perceive things. This does not imply that these concepts :\t\ 
fictitious, since it is the objects themselves that give rise to them. Moreover, the relative 
ordering o( concepts ilocs not reveal the inner ontological constitution of things, but 
merely re Heels the lesser and stealer scope and adequacy of concepts, add ins the ililk-reiKe 
"rational" to the generic concept of "animal" yields a more precise concept of human 
being (see Friedman 1<J97). 



Ontology II: accidents 

Besides essential eharicleristies, individuals possess variable or atcidciilal properlies such 
as -aim ns w eight or ac|iiiriiis a tan. Such properties are acciileiit.il in a smite h .is the'-, do not 
nee essarib. be lolls to a substance and do mil alteel 1 he sub stance's unit'-. ■ ir essential In- ins, 
ihev mereh all eel its appearance. Auriol analv/es characteristics of this sort a Ions the same- 
lines as essential ones. Accord ins to him, accidents are real in the sense thai ihev trulv belong 
to the substances thev modify. This should not, however, be construed to imply that acci- 
dents :u\: formal principles thai inhere- in substances, or that ihev are entities with unlv 
diminished being. As Auriol explains, accidents moJitv substances in the sense that ihev 
"perm cat c" the substances and determine the wnv in which ihev appear or are "terminated. " 
For this reason, such accidents have no being except thai of the substances to which ihev 
belong. Separating llie changeable properties I rom a snbslaiiee- is not possible insular as this 
would introduce plurality into the substance and confer :w\, albeit relative, independence on 
their variable characteristics (1605, Comm. in IV, cols. 109aff). With this interpretation, 
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.Auriol dues nut aim in obliterate nr weaken the distniLlion bel ;; ceil what is i.-,si-ni i.il and 
"hat is accidental, but in emphasize the priorin ami iinitv of primary substances. 

How many kinds ol accidental characteristics art there" To this, Auriol's answer is simple: 
all [V:il in 1 mind- independent properties tan In clissilicd in die categories of quality and 
quantity. Accordingly, the remaining - the so-called eii cumstantial or relational — 
Aristotelian categories do nut contain real objects or their concepts. Predicates nr concepts 
lhal helnii^ to these A rislotchan categories Auriol views as purch menial; characteristics nf 
1 lie si.- kiin.ls ire ascribed In objects snlelv nil the basis of man's pereeptmn and have mi imme- 
diate enunterparts in the external world. \\ nh great aeiimen. Annul analv/es, in paniLiilar, 
ihe Lille;; 1 11". of relation, md Ik- cm piratical! 1 , i el tiles I lit- vie;; lhal a relation is ,; real aitrihuic 
lhal belongs in one object and extends towards another. The relation of similaril; lhal 
oh tuns hetween, e.g., Iwn white things, slum Id noi lie ink en in implv I hai I he 1;; n subsiaitccs 
acquire the pro perl ; nl similaril ; h\ being eompared. I n ihemseh es, tile Hvo substances are 
white; it is the human mind lhal realizes lhe\ ate similar, and in so doing establishes a rela- 
tionship of similarity between the two things ( I s'-'o, loIs. noTM!'; ef. I lenninger I 48''). 

The categories of action and passion are, with Auriol, exceptional eases. Concepts clas- 
sified In these categories ate not putvh menial, but relleel realities in [he external ;vorkl 
(notwithstanding Teetaert 1935, col. 1856). Auriol identifies the fundamental realitv 
expressed bv concepts of action and passion as efficient Latisalilv. '1 hat something brings 
abntil change in inniher object is a basic fact ol experience and L.uinoi. aetui'd ing In A mini, 
he ascribed to man's perception. Against the Thorn ist vie" thai eflieient causallt\ should 
be i ill- Eii i lied w nh mni inn. All tii il objecls lhal motion is a phenomenon in corporeal teal it v, 
whereas eflieient eausalilv is eertainlv aiso verified in the spiritual realm; e.g., man's will is 
niidi-Eiiabl; an age ill and .in efficient i ause oi man's inlelleLtions and bndilv actions, whereas 
molinn jilavs no ink-, hquallv, Auriol reicils the t mil pet ing ; lew ol ilie Scot is is, namel;, i leu 
eflii ient can sal it; is a relation between an agent and a patient. I f this were the case, Auriol 
argues, there would be no difference between the process bv which a cause brings abntil an 
efli-Lt anil the E'esulling relationship between cause and effect. Hut common experience 
brings out this difference, Am in I argues, ] -icing the father ol a son is a static relation between 
two substances and does not imply change. On the other hand, generalinii or conception is 
a J\ nam ic proLL-ss ilia I brings about l hinge In the world, i.e., the format inn of the offspring 
Consequent!;, iilen t if ving the static relal iniiship between father anil son with the activity or 
transitory process by which the son is brought into existence, is an obvious mistake. 

Auriol's basicallv A risiotelian iintnlng; nf substance did nni mike It ease f'nr him to deter- 
ni I lie the oiiiolngic.il sialus ol el lii lent causaliti '1 he problem el limed his at lent ion ihiuugh- 
iiui his academk eireer, ami he experienced ureal dii lii ulties in finding a icrminnlogv lhal 
could accurately convey his view. To him, it was a basic fact that the nntolngical realitv 
ii il pi i nl b; eflieient .. ausaliiv docs nnt piuperb. belong In either lliusi- ur effect. The La use 
is not enriched in its being or properties In acting as a cause, just as the patient or effect is 
not the foundation of this realitv. This implies ihn cltiiicnl causalif. should be seen as a 
sort of middle entity between cause and effect. Though it originates and proceeds from the 
cause, it tines not reside in the cause; and though It is three led In" arils I he patient, it is not 
a property of the patient or effect. For these reasons, Auriol at one point stated that the 
realitv in efficient causality is a nnii-ibsulute form ami .in inlcrmcdian between eatise anil 
effect. Neither term, however, fits in seamlessly with the fabric of Auriol's ontology, which 
does nnt altaeh great explanatory force In forms in general ami explicitly rejects the realitv 
of relational entities. The search for a suitable terminology led Auriol to adopt and nindii; 
BOETHIUS' distinction between what is (id quod) and that by which something is (id quo). 
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'] litis Annul claimed that substances arc that which is, " he re as tltkii.nl causality is that by 
wav iif nh it'll substances and their proptrtjcs art brought about. Moreover, Auriul insisted 
lh.it efficient causality is best txpitssttl bt verbs inasmuch ;is their mode of signih nig is 
pai i icularh well suited to express trains it on processes, whereas nouns should pruperlv he 
ust J to signify iht per ma lit m results of prott-ssts (' 1 >4d, to Is. iilHbi't; lolb, Cmtim. in II , 
cols. 124bfF; {W/., cols, llbff). 

Auriol's interpretation ul tltititnl eausalil\ " as noi favorably received by his contem- 
poraries, who accused him of comprumising tin- vtrv framework of Aristotelian ontology. 
'1 he fierce ti'ilitism did not, however, induce Annul tu abandon his position. To him, the 
dynamic character of efficient causality is attested hv experience, and it is a revealing indi- 
cation of die fact that subslancts art active entities that interact In the world of external 
le.ililv. Put in modern terms, Auriol's in sis tenet on the unique status as " til as the d\ naiiiie 
a n i.l 1 fa n si to iw eh a ratter of tllitienl i.ausalitv should be seen as an a If em pi to tome to terms 
with the concept of force. 



Auriol's historical significance 

1 ii medieval phil'.'Suph'.. A tu iul's import an., e dti r. es nui kast i rum the l ii cum si. met thai his 
w ' 'ik challenged several of file basil assumptions of lliinttiith-ccnturv thought and u sin re J 
in new avenues of inquiry in cpislcniology as well as ontology. Modern scholarship has 
m am I v lot used on Auriol's in sis tenet un the intentional character of human cugnii inn and 
his melituluus charting ul the processes by which man's concepts are formed, (lltcn his 
1 1 i"i i;: hi has bteii characterized is ''cunecplu.ilistic" let. I treiling 1 j| I .! ), and this is ctrtainlv 
itisi ilieil, provided ill a I it be l.tpt in mind that Auriol's stance In epislcmolugv is squarclv 
based on, and presupposes, his untulugv of individuals. 

In many res peels, Auriol takes on the guise of a less than tail hi u I disciple of John Duns 
So 1 1 us Auriol adopt,.- d numerous ul Seulus's disiiiK t ions, and to a large extent he spoke lilt- 
language of the Subtle Doctor (see Kobusch 2000). However, with Auriol the words had 
fundanientallv changed llitir meaning. Often \\ hat Scotus found tu bt true of tht tsstniial 
urder ol txira-menlal ubjetts, Auriol verified ol toiittjits. Seulus's oniulngy ul iurmalilics 
and the formal distinction "tit firmly rejected by Auriol. This did not, however, prevent 
Auriol I rum idupiing Seulus's method ot esscnl ial analysis, and he deli;,: hied in idem ii \ in;; 
the varving cunteiifs of, and lint differences between, related concepts. An illustrative 
e\ .im pie oi A uriol's , um pk\ rel.i t iuiishi p to So 'UK is I It vii w idelv d i '■ erguig assessments ul 
the so-called transcendciitals. Auriol was as convinted as Stutus of the difference between 
transcendentals such as belli;', unin, and goodness. \\ hile Seuius viewed the transcenden- 
tal as turmallv distinct, Auriol held them tu be unlv raliunallv su. Nanits such as 'being"', 
'good', a nil 'out' signify one and the same thing, but thti differ in I lit wav thev signii i 1 his 
oliject: 'being' is the least precise of names and mav bt applied to even tiling thai exists, 
'good' i nil it a its I ha I I lit ohieet passes muslcr v. illi respect tu suine standard ul guodiitss ui 
use I ulntss; whereas 'one' applies to what has mil been db ided. I n Auriol's pari a net, words 
such as 'being 1 , 'good', and 'one' have the same signification, i.e., the trulv existing thing, 
bin differ with respect tu connotation, i.e., some other entity or standard that the particu- 
lar thing is being compared to or viewed together with (see 1995, and Brown 1965). 

Affinities between Anno! ami his slightly later confrere, \\ illiam of ( k kham, are iramc- 
di.nelv appaieiii While (kl.ham appears lu h.i\e been acquainted with at leasl suine ul 
Auriol's works, it is unlil.eh thai Auriol knew of (ft kham or his teaching. Though ( 'el. ham 
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was si- vi' iv III liis criticism ol Annul, especially in cplslcmnlogv, liiis c 

11! 'I obscure till- i ;H I 1 ll.'it 1 lie 1 . I "II"'!. ill [HI Mil Ul pai lis ill llli:il assail ll s ' HI I lli: push i( ' IIS < il tile 

realists, liuth strove to do full justice to the Arislulelian concept "I substance and In purft 
philosophical explanation of supcrlhiutis entities, kcjuallv, in k pistemology they both strug- 
gled with such problems as the elimination of intellectual species anil the veraeitv uf 
in 1 1.1 i live cognition. Kuiufi menial in buih was the con: iction that concepts signify, ami thai 
coiisi^nilicatiun ur connotation provides a kev to properly distinguishing between related 
concepts. In this connection, one uf the mure prominent differences between Auriul anil 
* k k hum ei anes In the Imv. \\ hereas snppusition theory was muni ( kL ham's preferred ton Is 
in |ihili>Miphical analysis, Auriol only ratvlv employed this logical device. Possihk, this 
diftiunit is related to Auriol's reservations I'lf-ii-va logical reasoning and his insistence 
on the lundaimnul role of experience. Though 'experience' with Auriol often refers to 
man's inner experience, he rcpealcdh stressed Sense experience as the only trust" urthv 
source of knowledge of the external world (cf. Teetaert 1935, cols. 1848-9). 

Later si hulastu theologians and philusophc-rs rarclv agreed with Auriul (see Schabel 
2000). Vet GREGORY OF RIMINI found Auriol's thought so much of a challenge that he felt 
compelled in devote large parts of his own work to earehillv refuting Auriol. Even in the 
liltekiilli and sixteenth centuries. Annul knininuekl In inspire ami provoke opposition, and 
the great defender of Thomist thought, JOHN CAPREOLUS, singled him out as one of his prime 
targets. A telling leslimiiii'. In 1 he high esteem ill m hi eh Auriul '■'-. as held in I his peri' nl is i he 
printing of his scholastic works at the turn of the sixteenth and st 
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Peter of Candia 

CHRISTOPHER SCHABEL 



A fine example i ■ T 1 1n- possibilities pn-senleJ bv llie nn.iii.ln.Li ii( orders' international fin,/ ,-,,■■ 
system, the Greek Peter of Candia, also known as Petros Philargis (b. ca. 1340; d 1410), was 

bnill ill \ ellctiail (..[etc. Orphaned IS .1 small child -Hlkl educated lie 1 1 1 1." Ii'klll I'VlUCISt .111-;, 

lis 1 Jiiniinllv entered I Ik- order in ko7. I lis intelligence upk-nk-J Junes: lie stuJieJ arts at the 

1- laileisi. ;lll .>:':.'. /.■.■'■■.■■.■ i in PaJlia, lllcll thenlnp 11 (ilk 1 iiil, !:...■ in Norwich, ( >\li>rJ, ami [-'.iii-;, 

where he lectureJ on the Sentences in 1378-80 and became master in 1381. He returneJ to 
Italy to found the University of Pavia, then became successively Bishop of Piacenza (1386), 
Vicenza (1388), and Novara (1389), Archbishop of Milan (1392), cardinal (1405), and finally 
Pope Alexander V at the Council of Pisa (1409). His leading role in the conciliar movement 

and ;it [lit tt maul siivs in lit h jb oiil Ills pnlhkal philnsuphi, hut his pi pat \ failed to on J the 
Great Schism. 

CanJia has an in l cresting place in (Ik- hislnri ul philnsuphi. ['he niilv (.iivck pope since 
tin- carlv Middle Ages, he foreshadows the influx of Greek scholars into Italv thai began 
ilium 1400. He wis conscious of his Greek itlentkv, and cunsiJorctl Plain mJ Arisintle 
his compatriots. I n liih In- h;ul close links to the humanists Cnluccin Salman, Lmhcrtn 
1 kccmbrin, iml Pik ■[■ ( JiiikliJn I k-cc in brio. I k- had a huniiiiisi impact mi scholastics, an J i 

SkllnllSlEe mipict nil huiii.iEiisis. 

More important! 1 , (.anJia's popular Siiilriii'ts common tare, never printed but surviving 
in over three dozen MSS, was a cnnJuit through which later scholars learned ol llie ideis 
ot the great, primarily !■' rami scan, masters of the first half of the fourteenth century To 
take the example of future contingents, PETER DE RiYO knew PETER AURIOL'S position via 
Candia, who according lo Rivo presented Aurinl's theory more clearlv than Inn! Anrinl 
himskli. In tin twentieth century, the philosophical studv ol' the pmblem ol future contin- 
gents really hipm » ilh K1»i It's book ( IS' 2? ) on ( ..ami la's S,:n!ti:ii'i commentary. 

Candia's role as a etinduil must be emphasi/cJ, because his role as a philosopher was 
lie;. lie. ible. Thus he com Index his verv length v t! is ens si on of tut tire eon I intents, "I, like, a 
little Jos;, have st.n leJ the hare for you. Capture il through w lint ever pith ol the il'nresaiJ 
ways you wish " Kt-ali/ing hi was aJopring i contradictory position on the fundamental 
subject of the univocity of the concept of being, Candia remarks, "If I here maintain the 
contrary, it is not because I consider one pus it ion to be truer than the other, but in order to 
illustrate several wavs of conceiving ,hc problem, fur the convenience of I hose whu Jesire 
In en I si mie times bread an J s nine times cheese." A s Klienne (.ill sun remarks, this suctes still 
political mikl inlelk-klual Jiplnmal tliJ iml take philnsnphv sn serinuslv, ami exeinpliiii.-- i he 
'"speculative lassitude" of the later fourteenth century. 
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Peter Damian 

JONATHAN J. SANFORD 



Peter Damian <b. 1007; d. 1072), saint, doctor of the Church, and ascetic, was one of the 

foremost v lino I reformers (it the eleventh tenlurv. In l(l.o Peter entered religious life in 
Fonte Avellan, a congregation of hermits, anil in 1043 was elected prior. He dedicated 
himseli tirsl in reforming his iran congregation, and then turned his attention tn abuses 
within the Church at large. Libei gomonhiamis (ca. 1051), and Liber grathsimus (ca. 1053), 

are two of his mure significant reform uri tings. One of the main themes both in Peter's life 
and his spiritual "Tilings Is that of striking the right balance between the active and con- 
templative life. For biographical in (urinal inn see 1 Ircsslcr ( I'-'S-l) and MeNulty {1959, pp. 
11-53). 

Peter is notorious tor his condemn a tun epigrams concerning philosophy. He claimed 
that I hi- lirst grim marl in '.vas t he de'. il, w ho taught Adam lo dei. line :/ ;:■ in I he plural. 1 le- 
al so claimed I hat philosophy should set \i- theology as a servant series her mistress ( 1 Ko7, 
PL 145, p. hl)3). The phrase ,"/;.'.'«.«? Inr ■'■,.■/!■< :/icu!tf:nc ('"philosophy is the handmaiden 
of ihcologi") dues not, however, appeal in his «rilings Peter argued that monks need not 
li-.nn philosophy, and that philosophical limv ledge icrlamh is nut rcipiued for salvation 
(otherwise Jesus would have chosen philosophers as apostles) These epigrams do not, 
however, do justice to the scope and depth ol Peter's writings I lis animosity to phil' 'Suph\ 
is due in part to his view that logic is com crncd only with the implications of statements, 
and is not indicative of the structure of icalm 

Peter's De diriini •iiaiiipnU'iitiii (ei. Itlh/) has received the most attention from philoso- 
phers. In il Peter irgues thai (.bid's omnipotence is such thil he can bring ii about thai a 
past event did not occur. Peter's argument has often been derided for its failure to recog- 
nize the ontologieil version of the principle of non-contradiction. I lolupaiiicn (l'l9o, pp 
<i — k> I his reccnth given Peter's te\t i more svmpalhelic reading, irgning that modil sub- 
tle lies in Peter's argument have been overlooked. Ciaskin ( I SJ l )7) rejects I his reading in favor 

I ■ !■ Il . Ii I ml f| !■ I. 
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Peter of Auvergne 

ROBERT ANDREWS 



Peter of Auvergne (J. 13114) was :i secular master at the University of Paris in the thirteenth 
cen tun'. If he is the same Peter of Auvergne ;is was named liishop of Ocmiont bv 1 jonilacc 
VIII on January 21, 1302, he was born at Crocq (Crocy) in south-central France. 

lie is credited " nil " riling commentaries mi all nt the cMaiil works ol Aristotle, lis well 
as a commentary on PETER LOMBARD'S Sentences, and several QjuullihfUi! (J nest inns, although 
tile usual reservations must be made about the autheiiticifv uf the works ascribed to him. 
His rem i" n among his contemporaries was such that a number of vi orks "ere fa lseh a I trib- 
ute!] to him; in at least one manuscript the attribution to S1GER OF BRABANT was erased and 
replaced with the name of Peter. Alanv ol his genuine works remain unedited. 

In logic, Peter is associated " itli the modists, or speculative a' ram mar id ns, whose central 
tenet was a parallelism among language, ihought, and world. Logic and linguistic studies 
thereby gained an enhanced role, since knowledge nt language could lead to unmcdi.Uid 
knowledge about the external world. Peter's logical commentaries influenced RADULPHUS 
BRITO, SIMON OF FAYERSHAM, and thereby indirectly JOHN DUNS SCOTUS. 

In metaphysics and natural philosophy, Peter shows the influence of THOMAS AQUINAS, 
and his work was used to H 1 1 out several unfinished works of I homas's, although there is 
no ei Id e nee lor 1 lie claim occasional I v made that Peter n as once Thomas's pupil. Peter is 
co iic eriicd to a i com m ml .He the revealed I nulls ul dicolog \ '.v it hi n his nieiaplv. sics 1 le holds 
1 h.il desigiidled (.v.yijff!:! ) matter is the principle ul individuation, and subscribes to the unite 
of substantial form. 

In theology, Peter follows HENRY OF GHENT and GODFREY OF FONTAINES, and often adopts 
their criticisms of .Aquinas. For instance, under the influence of Godfrey, he revises his 
opinion on the prill c iple of indn iduafion, and in ;'.</",■ , ; 7,7 , i 7' II question 5 holds it to he form. 
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Peter Ceffons 

CHRISTOPHER SCHABEL 



The Cistercian theologian Peter Ceffons lectured on the Sentences at Paris in 1348-9, four 
years after his confrere JOHN OF MIRECOURT. Ceffons later became Abbot of Clairvaux. A 

single, be. hi I i in I maiiusi. rip I, I ['.■'■ cs, 1 liblii iihei|iic numii ip.de "1 li'iii]K , il'. ( .kin '■ au\ I II), 
preserves his main surviving wur!,, the unedited eummeiilary on the St//!.:iitti (along with 
;in introductun Icltcr, printed in Trapp IV.iT). Ceffons had interesting ideas in such areas 
as cosmology, but he has been Utile studied ;uul appaivnlh ]]:iJ Utile direet impact himself! 
'I litis ( I l- f ( < iris's importance fur ilie his I ore of philosopln. lies mostly in the inform ul iuii he 
gives us about I lie intellectual climate ill Paris in his day. 

Ceffons is important as a witness to the absorption ul new English ideas and methods 
(e.g., prupusitional and [liailu-mal leal analvsis) inro Parisian thought in the 1340s starting 
with the Sentences lectures of GREGORY OF RIMINI (1343— t). Ceffons displays more direct 
l.iiu'-', ledge ui English thculi .gians i h.m I i,i i.l K iniiiu, M irei. ■■nil . .in J ul hers. I n deed, ( Lcl tuns's 
"modern" prat I ice <>l citing e\plieilh and aeenralelv tile works ni English i h inkers was nut 
to be surpassed until the Augustinian John Hiltalingcn uf Basel twu decades later. An 
c\.impk ul (.Lei tuns's know ledge is I hill lie currcclh rccugni/cs the origins of ihe im porta n( 
epistemological notion of a stale of affairs dial is onlv sign iti able bv a pru position, "the com- 
ple.w sipiijicabile" in the English theologians WALTER CHATTON (early 1320s) and ADAM OF 
\\ • 'I iKHAM (ear'lv 1 33 1 Is). Thai (Let funs also hud a goud grasp ol earlier Parisian scholars such 
as LANDULPH CARACCIOLO (ca. 1320) demonstrates that Parisian thought in the 1340s was not 
cumpleich subservient to British trends. 

I hi- inilu\ ul "English suhilcti'.s" into P.irisi.m ihuu;Ji( provoked i negative i 
from Pope Clement VI and separate condemnations of the ideas of NICHOLAS OF Ai 
and John of Mirecourt in the mid-1340s. In his introductory letter to his Sentences com- 
ment ar>, (.Let tons charges ill a I the inslig.ilors ol the condemnations " ere "three old lurcign 
hcivsv- himling "itches," who were '"slandering what thev ha' e not undcrsloud." Sublktv 
cunkl enter llie head of one of them abuut as casilv as "a full', loaded elepha.nl eould gel 
through a finger ring." Ccltuns's slinging rid it tile ul the ignurantc ol the conservative oppo- 
nents of English methods helps explain whv cvctiluallv ihe victorv would go lo the hK-ials 
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Peter Helias 

C. H. KNEEPKENS 



Peter Helias (b. ca. 1 100; d after 1 166) was born in the neighborhood of Poitiers. He became 

a si u Jen! nt '1 hierrv of Char ires ii t Paris in tin- 1 1 .ills and a renowned teacher ul j; i'iiiiiiii^i' 
anil rhetoric I ji- returned In Poitiers alii ml 1 1 55, where he died. 

Peter composed a com men tare mi Cicero's De :tr. till inn e it nil a S/iuniiti super Priscianum, 
a widely used textbook on Priscian's lusiilntiniief. Other works lrailiiiiiii;ill'. all I'lhuleil 
In him ure spurious. Most nl his works rclav hc;n ih nil llie gloss commentary tradition, 
cspcciallv mi \\ ill turn of Conches, but his Summit is the starting point of a new didactic 
approach in the leai h ing nl grammar. I' his is ii w cll-sirucl tired textbook, nut a gloss or mm- 
nicntarv, thai offers the opporlunin In discuss eohcivntlv, albeit within the Iramcworl, nl 
P rise i an, the majnr linguistic tuples, and provides readers nit Ii clear deliniiinns nl pertinent 
concepts. 

In the early twelfth ccnlurv, the search lor the explanatory principles, or causes of inven- 
tion, of linguistic phenomena eaiui intn vogue, and found its culmination in Helias 's dis- 
cussion of morphology. It was believed that the answer to the question nf why a certain 
linguistic phcjU'jiK-iidii nas invented had in supph insights into its presence and (unction 
in language. 

In semantics, Peter came under the inlluence of Thierry nl Chart res in particular. F"or 
his doctrine nt substance, he adnpted, via T hierrv, the ihrec meanings or levels n[ substance 
that stemmed from BOETHIUS' thenlogical treatises; moreover he transposed the notion of 
i'liap/exiins from Thic-rrv's reflections on the categories in theology inin grammar. The la Iter 
move was part of his efforts to reduce I he haphazard appeal lo equivocation to explain lin- 
guistic I a els. '['lie same intention underlies his discussion of surnames. A h hough a surname 
signifies the proper qualities ol manv people and is common In manv, it is nni equivocal. 
Peter came In this conclusion alter an examination nl the cause nf its invention followed by 
a detailed analvsis nl nominal signification. 

He introduced a distinction between the secondarv grammatical categories that con- 
tribute to the (general) meaning of words, such as number and case- (set uutl-.truie siism/u ,i- 
liiiiu's), anil other accidents, such as gender and conjugation (p/npii.:lti!es i'miiinnnes). The 
importance ol this distinction became clear in the e.irh tltii leeiilh n nl tin., ■■', lie- 1 1 ihe notion 
of sccmidan meanings dcM'Inpcd into the s:ziu/;\'!t!:ii qenini/is of parts of speech. 

In syntax, an innm atinn ol paramnitnt importance- w as the- clear-cut distinction between 
construction at word level anil a construed sentence. The former stimulated an interest In 
binarv comb in at ions, anil created new perspecti: is in svniax, It made dependence grammar 
] inss idle. 1 n his deli nil Inn ol llie construed sentence, Peter I le-lias introduced Semantic wdl- 
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formedness as a criterion for acceptability and rejected 

llltlii.-.ll S]]ul"i " llll Lillk-glll'ICLll LlCes" AS llullSL'tlsicill. 



(1993), Samma super Pnscmnum, ed. L. Reilly, Toronto: Pontific-.il Institute .if Mediaeval Studies. 
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Peter Lombard 

PHILIPP W. ROSEMANN 



Peter Lombard (b. 1095/1100; d. 1160), Bishop of Paris, is the author of what has been 

called "mie nf I Ik k- jst it ad ni lilt world's great hunks" ( [ ). I . ust' nub t, t ilcd in Culish I l - |l '4, 
p. iS). Tin- Sen! entitle in ,jini!!nni hbris J is! in-, t-ic ("Stnt tints divided inin four bunks") served 
lis the standard ih tnln;^ it ;il it\[b(nik ui tht 1 .iii in \\ tsi i i-i n n ilit ill in tt mil until tlu- sixteenth 
century. I luring that time, it "as pari of tht- J ill its <if i-i\ti lis pin hi;- masu-r u[ theology to 
lecture tin the Sentences. The history of much of scholastic thought could therefore bt 
written as the history of commentaries on this book. 

The Sentences mark a decisive step in the development of scholastic method. Since 
Patristic linu-s, Christian thinkers had bttn Irving in reconcile lt\ls: first, iln OU .nul die 
Ntw 'I ts I a nit lit, bill over the centuries in increasing miniber ot auihuritalive lt\is a I lathe J 
l hemsckes to this core. Building a tradition meant Co merge these texts into a convincing 
whole — not an easy task, given their diverse provenance from western and eastern 
Chrisi ianitv, as "ell as Greek and Roman sources, lie the rime of Peter I .milliard, po\\ ertul 
tools for textual interprelaiion had come itilo existence. Scripture was accompanied in the 
Gh>ts,t tivdunirut, or ''standard gloss," a selection of excerpts from the most influential 
cxcgctcs. I n his work Sic cl mm ( S cs and \ n ), Peltr A be lard compiled aulhuritim c quota- 
tions concerning 1 S.S tun troy trsial iheolugit.il points; the prologue provided a catalogue of 
interpretive methods for their reconciliation. 

Drawing on this, and other, material, the Sentences go w step further. They not only 
compile biblical lexis ", itli authuiii.it i\ e inlet pit lalions fiutn dilicieiit sources, .ii kinpt ire: 
lo harm i mi/ c thetu, but arrange these ttxls s\ si em a lit a lb, according to a logical order. Oilier 
authors tried to creak- similar theological sv stems, bin Peter I .milliard's aiTJiigetiu-nl proved 
most convincing. The four books of (he Sentences follow a conceptual logic set out at the 
beginning ul book one, where Peter introduces an Auguslinian distinction between things 
and signs; and again between things to be enjoyed and to be used. God is the only thing to 
be enjoyed (book one is devoted to the triune God). Creation proceeds from him, and thus 
is to be used, precisely as a sign pointing back to God; the human being, however, should 
both be enjoy ed for its own sake and used as a sign (book two). ( Lhrisl, the ( i oil- man, brings 
1 lung a i ul sign inlo pirln 1 hat tnoiiv (boul, three I. h inallv, I he sac ram en Is lie signs 1 li.ii help 
the believer reach salvation (book four). 

I i I ik- ling it .ii (.'[id ph ill !■.'.■[■ Iiica I ) disci ni i sc became mo it rci ngni/abh "scicnl ilic" In lilt 
twelfth century, Peter 1 .om bard's Sentences rnaile a crucial coniriburion to this development. 
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Peter Olivi 

KRANgOIS-XAVIER PUTALLAZ 



The work of the Franciscan Peter John Olivi (b. ca. 1248; d. 1298) is closely linked with the 

dramatic events thai marked his life and his posthumous destiny. Flattered I""' those who 
venerated him ;is i sainl, loathed by others who saw him as un agitator, In- has never ceased 
In fascinate historians c\actlv as Ik- did hi 1 . contemporaries. ( >nc event may serve as a symbol 
of this. When he died on March 14, 1298, Olivi was buried in the choir of the Franciscan 
church nt Nat-bonne. It is said that, on the anniversaries of his death, pilgrims flocked to 
lilt place, k-Mii mnii- numerous than In the timih ul St. Francis Such a popular ciih miuht 
have led to his canonization, had his work not been suspected of heterodoxy. The 
r raneisi. ;!n 1 1 I'd ei 1 it sell decided to put a stop to it. In 1318, Oli: i's remains w ere removed, 
and the tomb destroyed. 

His ideas had no heller fortune. I lis nil hropnlo^v (on llie soul, form of the bodv) was 
indirectly questioned at the Council of Vienne in 1311—12; four Franciscans ul spiritual 
tendency, said to be inspired by Olivi, were burnt at the stake in Marseilles on May 7, 
1318; and Pope John XXII condemned his Apocalypse commentary on February 8, 1326. 
During this time, his reputation continued to grow in the south of France, since I ie-^ nines 
in I . aiiiiucdoc and Province considered him a prophet "hose travails had conferred on him 
the seal ul authentic!!'-. 



s of such a combination of popula 



How should philosophers be read? 

Born at Serignan around 1248, Peter Olivi joined the Franciscans of Beziers at the 
age of 12, then studied in Paris from 1267 to 1272. This was the time when the re- 
discovery ul Aristotelian thought was helping to bring to a head the greatest intel- 
lectual ci'isis the Middle Ages had known. Iiefore returning to Languedoc to take up 
the post of lector in the Franciscan convents ol Narhonnc and Mont pel lief, Peter formed 
an opinion about the role that should be given to philosophy in the acquisition of 

His remarks on Aristotelian ism seemed to follow directly the line that had been estab- 
lished by BONAVENTUHE between 1267 and 1271. Philosophers spread three mortal errors: 

tlie\ state thai I lute is a sin 'die intellect lor all men. that the world Is eternal, nid (hat everv 
e: cnl takes place hv necessity I . ike Bona veil lure, I llivi knew thai these ill fee errors derive 
from having die human mind rely unlv on itself limiavcnlurc had said it, and Olivi made 
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it ii theme iif the IX: /vi'iViy?.' ,■/.■'.« p/i:/niii/</iiir:tii; /,'fV.v, and showed how paiian philosophers 
should be :ippi oachi -J. 

His entire plan is defined by the words of the Apostle Paul: '•Hath not God made foolish 
1 lit iv is Ji mi ill I his '.vi M 1 lil;" (1 (..m. I : ID). I ndced, insulin 1 as paiim philosophers tnpn cd 
lilt remains <il imi.-lli'i. iual light wiih which luiiiiiins 5,-iv original!'-, graced, ihcv were able 
to discover scraps "( truth, lint, iiiiiii liim of tin.- tail ill ;ii original sin had darkened this light 
in them, they laid down as absolute their nhstui'td insights; in this wai thci became slaves 
tu vanity, rashlv confusing error and truth. This is why the Christians, who enjov the 
privilege ui revelation, can avoid the mistakes <>( these philosophers and can read them 
with authority: 

Thus, since this philosophy is folly, it must be read i_.u u i ■ iiislv, an. I since it contains a spark of 
truth, it must be read with ilisn.-rnnii.iu. I lecausc of its vanin, it inn si Ix- rc-ad rapidlv and he 
used as a means rather than as an end or a o in elusion. ( riven ils limiintiuns, and because it is 
naive and childish, 1 1n- i cider must hineiiun as iis master, not as its slave, we must in fact be 
its judges,not its followers (1941, n S, pn 17 -8). 

Folk, spark ol' truth, vanity, .ind limitations these are four expressions thai define ( Hki's 
philosophic plan from 1275 to 12)10, when he composed the treatise. 

Pagan philosophy is filly , lor it is full of errors; its principles are corrupt and its 

coneliisiuiis, instead of kadm_ I. o ion of divine maiestv, rt plait it " nil iilols. The 

|-h ill ■S'iphers resemble thuSe lalse prophets who believe only in the senses, to rhe extern thai 
all of their search is tainted bv iheir blind trust in sensory data. 

All oi then 1 search'' Noi tsaclk, Im mutual inlclligcnei has retained sume glimpses 
capable ul si inn- small ■■.■■». ■'//. I 'In is philosophers « ere able to tie w- lop I he speetilati 
(sciences of nature, mat hematics, anil melapln. sics), suiilv ethics, and attempt ti 
rational arguments. In these sciences they have made fewer errors. Indeed, Olivi is even 
inclined to admit that there is some worth in the philosophy ol languagt-; insofar as it does 
not directly concern faith, it is not a threat to it and may be of use in the study of the 
Scriptures 

In other areas however, the philosophers were alniusl invariably " rmiii \m-.\ taught in i-nii/ 
in that, unable In look to ( iod as their master, I In*, displa; ed pivsumpi ion ind pride The 
aim thev identify for human life was sterile, for the' did not imagine the vision of God: if 
1 he I'm a I aim ol hum ins is n< < more ill an tarlhh luppniess, iheii events all eel I he " ise man 
and the foolish in the same way. 

Hence it is easy to establish the limitations and the insignificance of the philosophers' 
invesl iiiafions. It would be superfluous to repeat Olivi's list of their innumerable errors, 
arising from their misunderstanding of true human nature. Next to the unity of inielleel 
and the eternitv of the world, the "Tea test errors concerned those spiritual realities thai 
remain outside the reach of the senses. Philosophers not only called these separate intelli- 
gences gods, thev knew not hint' of the cl iv ills' persons or of free creation. Thev, therefore, 
laugh l i lalse doctrine ol Miss anil, consequently, a false morality: "If is not surprising," 
Olivi concludes, '"because all ol tliem were shamelullv mistaken as to the cult of the true 
God, to the extent that all became equally slaves to idolatry" (1941, n. 23, p. 44). 

Olivi's \ ii'ii km criticism ol pagan philosophy, a philosophy so pri/ed b\ some contem- 
porary theologians, tomes from his visceral Inured ol idolatry Idnlalrv 1 ['his is i he keyword. 
Its Seed is present whenever reason ovt-rislimatts itstlt; whenever too much credit is given 
to the philosophy of the world; whenever we read texts not as masters but as slaves. 
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Aristotle is but an illustration of this. He is not the target, however, but rather the 

''( Jul -li, i ns, prolcssional ( ] 1 1 h » 1 h i ;j. L ii 1 1 ^ , and i lie mini's of religious orders, who so appi cciaic 
the words of Aristotle that they almost adore them" (II Sent., q. 6; 1922-6,1: p 131). They 
b. iv i- iii.i lIc A ristntk i god ni I liis ■■■■. nilii, r.d: in-.-, lum .is i lie infallible measure ni isi.il ]i (ibid , 
q. 27; I, 1922-6, p. 479). Olivi resents this idolatrous cult of Aristotle. 



The dangers of philosophy 

Here is the first indication of one of Olivi's major intuitions: to avoid error, one must 

practice philosophy as a muster, not as a slave, and freedom alone protects Clirisli.m 
lliinkers from the manv slaveries of this world. The intellectual life is not their true 
destine, as cii;iril\ is inciter ill. m kme-A ledge, so pliil. .■.■.■pin,, jl and 1 hcoh i;;k.tl knowledge 
has no validity but in the exact measure in which it serves love (1964, q. 3, p 149). This 
explains the contemptuous tone adopted \i\ Peter to" ards the pretentious philosophy ol the 
world. 

\ ct the historian is surprised In discover lli.il I )lh i's inline use opus ( L her I inn Je Gisak 
says that it is seventeen tunes longer ilia.ii Peter Lombard's SiiiU'iii'ii) is full of philosophi- 
cal debates. \\ hv did a theologian "ho wrote />■: p.:i!:^-:/>.:/;< t'liih>t'iphiirtiiii /il-ns expend so 
mi I ell i flori J isi ussing philosophy ; [ low is one lo reconcile these two sides of Olivi: his vir- 
ulent criticism of vain philosophy on the one hand, and the innumerable pages of philoso- 
phy ih.it hi- Ui I hell i nd him. on the ol her? This cannoi be explained m ps\ cholugkil lei ms, 
by assumed modesty or hypocrisy. Olivian thinking is, on the contrary, committed to this 
very coherent attitude: it is precisely in order to emphasize the negligible character of phi- 
losophy that lie engages it on its own ground. The demons trillion ill a l opposing arguments 
destroy each other in their pretention to truth proves that neither lias much weight. To 
discuss philosophy is both to denounce ils derisory nature and to show that Christian 
freedom is practiced elsewhere: in love, and not in iiiiclkcl ual excrusc 

This throws some light on the troubles encountered by Peter Olivi throughout his life. 
During the l^NUs, he had already hid to defend himself againsi another Kranciscan '(ho 
denounced him to die minister general of the order. The criticism was on theological 
grounds (on grace), but several of llie nineteen nceus.il ions coiieeriied philosophical 
d ocl tines. I le was critic i/ed, lor example, for a I firming the identity belweeii qua nl iiv and 
Mib-siam ial imiii. !!ii\i ileleiided himself in ,1 iiist vindicatory letlei, showing llial he had 
merely tried lo undermine Aristoik-'s argumeiils because lliev were given too much eredil. 
"In presenting these texts and arguments," he wrote, "I wished above all that Arisiotlc's 
sayings should not be adopted as if they were infallible principles" < 1 99S, p 56). 

But the danger did mil come onlv f mm Aristotle. 1 1 came also from those who attempted 
to impose a conlran opinion. In the end, the anli-Aristoielians also gave too much credit to 

pllik'Soph'.., illllikllle I ll.il II '..■' 'II Milled I lie I [lull 1 lie '.'111'-, eol lei 1 appro, H ll is, 1 he lei ore, to 

disiuss arguments and raise d on Ins: dialectics is a means of pre sen ing revealed I null insofar 
as it destroys the force of rational arguments. Olivi states this clearly: 

But as to human opinions arriieil a I the 'Ueh In 1111,111 reason .done, il 1 hi-y are prol'lered h\ great 
anil t rtisfiiori In persons, 1 ic.ciic I hem sit li a humble .nr. I obeiheiii heai i: but, Here I giicii 
the ■■< hole ■■.'-.' 'ilJ, I 'A' nikl not .ul' 'pi tlieni as a nicies of the ( In ho lie laith . . . ; that would be to 
venerate the words of men as idols, thus does one risk ihe birlh of sects and schisms, and that 
men might say: "I am of Paul, I of Aristotle, and I of Thomas." (1998, p. 61) 
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< ilivi him self e\ pc lit n l e-d ills 1 weight i if human opinions. In fact, his \ indicatory letter did 
in 'l have the- desired i'fl 1.-1.- 1 ] lis wrii nigs " til- examined, and ;i commission oi uim members 

appointed lv, lloiiagl'alia, [lie general ill [111 older, drew Up a lisl ill tlTMI'S, till.-]] Sell I ()livi 

ii letter with their si.-vi.-n seals, setting mil the principles he was ordered to accept. Olivi 
attempted In respond, but in vain; without even ;i hearing, his works "ere forbidden, i hi- 
/.[ !!i : /' a I ill.: St vi : n Sttih "as read in nil the convents "I'll is pnn inee and his university career 
iiiiii' to i sir! Jen slop in I 2.S.i. ] k was confuted li> I lie region oi M mil pel lie r " here, deprived 
of his writings, he was unable even to answer his accusers. 

'I wo years later, he 'vnik a long vindicator,- letter, ol id en I ical lone, bin '.villi presum- 
ably more effect. In 1287, the new minister general of the order, MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, 
i club dilated Olivi. [ Ic w as appointed lector ;it I he emu ent of Simla Croce in Florence, where 
he liad a decisive inlluence on his disciple, Peter of Trahihus nnd also, indirectly, mi l.)A\TK 
ALIGHIERl. 

The long Apology oi ] 2'o throws I Ik lit mi the Olivian conception nt philosophy and on 
the limits of obedience due to human nulhoritv. I k repeals that he seis little value on phi- 
losnphv, Mil] that is why he is mostlv content to present (iv, itiiiv) the arguments without 
passing any judgment and without adopting any of them. It is in just this way that phi- 
losophv should lie practiced: '"I have presented these various opinions, '" he said, ''without 
hold in;. :nii i jiii- . . ; ill ei hav,- nut seemed to me less ,ipt i han others lo explain and del end 
mir lailh" ( l l '.i>, ]i. 4(b). The discussion ol philosophic.)! doctrines is not, i here fore, directed 
against Aristotle nlone: it attacks all philosophical idolatr 1 ., including anti- A listotclianism 
Hanger arises also, then, from theologians and members of the Francisciin Order. Those 
■a ho belle 1 , c I lie i are dci ending the i .mil h\ 1 1 j l i I . n c- e :i 1 1 '. attack in;; Aristotle, kill into .mother 
kind of idolalrc This danger is the more subtle in thai it takes the form of a crusade tor 
truth: 

1 will not develop live attack turtliei. Inn I le.oe lli.n lo 1 Ik- /v.dois oi the Gil lioli, t.utli; in i.n.i , 
although the priilosophers-Sadducc-cs han said dread In I limit: s about our rational nature, the 
Pharisees who oppose them do so with zeal, but it is an ill-ad'.iseil zeal, as the Apostle Paul 
says For they oppose the SaJducces in such a wav that they do maw harm to the spirit of 

Christ. rnsraf.,q, si ; 1922-6,11: p. 125) 



Poverty in the apocalyptic march of history 

Olivi had -,\n acute sc-nsc- ol this danger, w hi eh "as the- more serious lor being masked bv an 
a ii:' 11 1 lien 1 in favor of faith '1 his danger, among others, sec-med to him a sign oi' the- coming 
of [lie- A ntichrisi. ( tli\ i.m ill inking cannot be understood, therefore, mil side- the heritage ol 
Joachim ol Fiore and the theology- of historv developed bv lion a venture, who snw in St. 
Francis in irreplaceable- "herald of God," a latter-dav Klij ill announcing the end ol historv. 
In the eighth of his Qutustimitx dc peifectione evangelica, Oliyi explicitly links his phi- 
losophical attitude lo the defense of Franciscan poverfv and to a sense of history. Did not 
Aristotle make an apolog\ tor prosperity In his l.lln-.f, believing wronglv thai wealth is the 
means and llie instrument ol happiness? This is an cxcliisivch human doctrine, savs Olbi; 
'"in my view it is the foundation and the cause of the error of the A ntichrisi, as are all these 
errors" (19S9, q. 8, p. 170). Oliyi interprets in this way the intentions of providence, which 
b|-i iiiglii .ill i .in i he '■>. is Join oi Si. Francis anil his order nl J time when the ( diurch w as lacing 
1 lie- [in -:l threatening o 'iiilicis .ii lu-r history The gra'-. i i '■' "I the situation ilemanded ill n i he 
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message (if Oirist sin m lil hi- I hi iii. tli n lii spread throughout t hi- world in its radical auster- 
ilv i ill ill., p. 1 52). \\ hi- Hi i', ihi: I '.vi i m;ii in 1 pi nil iplcs lha I g.u e rise to both the tame and the 
ruin (if (Jlivi: (lit apoealvptic march of hislorv anil tin- role of evangelical povertv. 

It is »l oiursc l In- .-tpDit/lyf's.: commintarv, condemned in \Mt\ that mn rains the essen- 
tials dI llu-. It.iilinr: Dividing historv into several periods, Olivi situates his imn time as 
the completion nl ihe age of the Father and of the Son: then comes the age of the Spirit, 
givim slupi :■■ In entlc contemplation of monks and nu-niln-rs of religious orders. This 
contemplation is presented as true charin, revitalizing I hi- knowledge nt i. Inui.li doctors a nil 
ensuring the revival ol evangel it a 1 lite. Strict l\ inlelleetual iheolog\ hail h;iil ils ilai and was 
nmv unlit for the new age that was heginning. St. Franeis occupied a prii ileged plan- in this 
process, lieeausi- In renew eel a wav of life founded liv Chris I. 'I' litis all (hose " ho practiced 
e\angclical perfection "ere laid open to manv atraeks: thev were assailed bv the oppmieiits 
of poverty outside the order {known as "the mendicants 1 dispute") hut, more especially, 

The economie upheavals of Kurope anil the impressive rise of the Franciscan Order 

in (act made difficult the absolute povertv envisaged bv St. Francis. The order itself was 
i.-suhli-dicd, acquired wealth, and manv oi its members held high olliee, .is masters, bishops, 
or cardinals. In the time of St. Iionaventure, the Franciscan brothers h.id alivadv causeil 
siindal: their richlv decorated buildings became a source of criticism. '1 here arose at once 
a bitter argument within the Franciscan Order which led, in the fourteenth century, to a 
break between cum eiiluals anil the spiritual partisans <>! alisolule poverl \, a terrible ilispu le- 
thal tragicallv culminateil in the burnings of 131X at Marseilles. 

Olivi directly took part in this upheaval as his entire work bears witness, in particular the 
Triiihiliis ,ic ttsn p.iiipii:: written in the 12.Sl)s, just before he was condemned. In Olivi's 
opinion, the adi ersaries of povertv had entered the very heart of the Franciscan Order; for, 
although the 1 , had banned ill pri\,iie or collective propefli, lluv ilkl not aceepl the need of 
an additional practice of poverty [usus pauper) in the use of the goods at their disposal. 
Indeed, Olivi believed that the tittta jtiiupi'r was an integral part of the Franciscan vow. To 
refuse it, as his adversaries did, was to attack the evangelical spirit itself, for volunlarv 
jiovenv bins fruit in the ilevelopmenl ol the evangcliial virtues, ll "eallh and propcrr, 
form an obstacle to the grace a nil love that unite human beings to (_iod 1 1 HiV-\ q. 8, p. 127), 
povertv fosters humilitv, for the persons who embrace it Inch aceepl contempt: thev are- 
willing to seem vile in the eyes of other human beings. 



The extolling of liberty 

An immoderate love of riches ties humans to this world and impairs their true freedom; 
povertv, on the other hand, sets them free. \\ e may thus mid its land ( >li\ i's resentment of 
those philosopher- 1 heologians who give too much importance to Aristotle anil the sciisorv 
world, who are ileeplv attached to the cultural, intellectual, social, and economic riches of 
this world. Faith alone allows us to read philosophers In freedom, povern alone confers on 
us the sovereign libertv to which we aspire. 

Olivi thus appears to be the thirteenth-century writer who most extolled freedom. 
Aceoiiling to him, it is not intelligence that is the essence of humanitv, otherwise humans 
would be reduced to nothing but "intelligent beasts" (// Sent., q, 57; 1922-6, II: p. 338): it 
is not intellect, but freedom that makes lor personalltv. In fait, human life, in its cntiivtv, 
is mi experience of freedom, for the latter is what gives it dignitv: 'All existence that is 
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neither five iini' personal is incomparahli inferior to a live ami personal existence" (ibid., 
q. I ; I lr 22— d, I, p. 1 1 ). If (mo li ere gii tn a choice between being reduced in an interior re-alitv 
in plunged iiHu nothingness, one would prtlcr it. 1ii.-i.-i.iik- noihing; our deepest <i-mi-'i L rv 
out tlnil' cvcrvthing else is nothing, tuiiipmal with freedom (ibid., q. 57; 14 22— (i , 1 1, p T>4). 
Human beings arc so fret that thev art iklimd hv their autonomy: thev arc free precisely 
because thev n tv nut of I Ik- world. 'I'll is is what dictates Olivi's attitude ton ards wealth, vu ial 
ambition, and antlinrilv. It is also tlic reason why every injury tu (..liristian freedom 
announces the battle of the Antichrist. The fleshly church enters the heart of the Church 
nf (III list, il invades tin- great monastic centers, the must scnsiliie areas, all the wiiv to the 
papaev. Those "ho lii c iii II v according In the (.ins pel "ill therefore be attacked hv en villi is 
'v hn appear lo wield legitimate po" cr Pope lion if ate \ III, "ho in 1 2V> had in si demoted 
Ruymundus Gaufredus, the minislvr general w ho Invoreil iIk- spirituals, mav even hai t been, 
in Olivi's eyes, the historic figure of the pseudo-pope mentioned in the .-//><;. ,//j '»:,■ 
C'it>:iiiiii!\iry. However that mav lie, It is clear that Olivi's thinking contained a eriliea! 
egalitarian iiulieliiu-nl of all overlv pretentions human hierarchies, and that it was not to 
the taste of John XXII when, in the 1320s, he took issue with the entire Franciscan Order. 



An economic thought 

Several as peels ol < Hivian ill inking concerned with t-pislcniologv have been close I \ s Hulled 
hv historians in the livcnticth century. On this point, Olivi joins the mainstream of the 

-\n;j u-i ini.iEi tradition, iknving that m\\ object can have in immediate influence on the 
hum a n son I. I le develops a veri di namie doctrine of know led ge, assuming that the mind 
regulates itsell with respeel to the object it wishes to know. In this process, the mind alone 
is active and the object plays the part of "terminative cause": the mind models itself on the 
object, as a beam ol I if lit penetrating i splu-rital ohjei. t adapts itself to the contours of the 
sphei ■■: il I .'■■: ■'■'- , ., q. 72; I ll 22-o, III p M<i. This thcon nt knowledge " is in per feci ha run in v 
with Olivi's anthropology Olivi defended a classical doctrine of plurality of forms, 
emphasizing "hat he tailed ihe cnHi^-.iiiliit pnU'iiliiinnn, i.e., the unil'v of the various human 
fatuities whieh, rooted in one spiritual matter, intermingle with and complete each oilier. 

I his doci iini- "as so hard io u n del st. uk I i li.ii Oli\ i " as ,ii. . iiseil oi holding thai l lit- inul- 
kclive soul inliirms ilie hodi otili through I hi- sensnri Lutilii. 

Without looking into these well-knoivn doctrines, I prefer to bring up a fundamental 
aspeet of Olivian thought which gives him a prominent place in the historv of economic 
ideas. 1 his mai appear surprising in a Franciscan, hut il is consistent '.villi iht- ' llivian ]>l.in 
considered as a whole. In fact, because freedom consists in a natural capaciti for ihe dungs 
of this world, it is the foundation, lor members of religious orders, of the voluntary renun- 
ciation ol all possessions ami, tor tradespeople, the opportunity to make use ol goods or 
exchange them. So, around 1 2 n .> — I, Olivi n rote a treatise I): ■. twii\ii !i'-Hi (formcrli known 
hv iis subtitles: /.);■ , i^phiiinbm c! ViiiJilwtiit'Uf, il-: nsiinf t! ,ic i::ti,'!>!!:ui,';i>ti<), of which a lie"' 
edition is being prepared. 

1 'tiring his la si still in N;'u hiiime i 1 2'-'2-'i|, < 'hvi de\ oled much lime to pastoral work. 
Di (uiilriidibiis contains In several elements the inlluence of ihese practical activities; he 
adapted ihe treatise to the economic conditions lamiliar to the merchants of l.anguedoc 
Olivi seems to have intended this work for his co-religionists, to guide them in their con- 
fessional practices. Not only does the term 'capital' seem to appear for the first time in 
historv in this text, but also Oliii emphasizes the voluntari and contractual dimensions of 
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commercial exchange. [ I'' tin- price of an objccl " cie in tael ti\i'il a priori before ;inv exchange, 
l hui i- i ill cr .ill iik 11. Ii Lints 'vimlil hi.- sinners or no one would ever wish to exchange am lliing. 
1 n realilv, a fair price m usl result ] null I in tree ■_■ ■nsi-n I of both bin i-r and seller. I'll is domain 
ui h ii iii.in -Kl i\ il\ is mil 1 hi- ii.- furs' ]■ ul til exclusive h bv natural laws insni ;n as it mil si cm la in 
a margin oi iimcr taint v in J vi in ti Hi!' e lit"-": ' ' I his tvpe o[ estimation of the \ iilno ot ordinary 
object? can rarely or never be tuaile, except bv conjectural anil probable opinions . . . It con- 
lains little nil itiiile and nmcli ambiguity, in accordance with the Ivpe of knowledge ili.n 
relies on opinions" (1980, q. 1, ilist). This is the source of the fluctuation of more or less 
fair price margins. 



Olivi wrote his De contract/bus at a time when the local authorities of Narbonne were 

.ii i.i 1 1 [in n;: 1' ■ lake i h.'i gc ul llie local economy, I'm which llie treatise "oilers the si routes I 
possible Ugiiimal ion, In shun ms thill ill vine hi" transfers tu human eunimnnities the care 
of establishing the norms of justice in this domain" (Piron 1999, p 700). It has been pointed 
mil that this work develops one ul the tirsi complete cu nee pis ul' the tuition ut "value," and 
that it gave birth to a new economic consciuusness whose elements modern thought has 
only recently been able to synthesize. 

But it is in its entirety that the work of Olivi has been, for some years, the object of dis- 
cuvery and re-evaluation. Ilis thinking is panieiilarlv cliaraclcri/cd bv an acute sense of 
1 hi man i tn-dom and ind i\ idualnv < >li\ i slands out as une ul the maior figures ui the thir- 
teenth century, preparing the way for the new ideas introduced by JOHM DUMS SCOTUS and 
WILLIAM OF OCKHAM {Bettoni 1955, p. 508-15). Olivi especially displays a sense of the sin- 
gular, which makes him a decisis e lull, in the diseuvei'v ul' the individual In the .\ I iilille A ges 
(Berube. 1964, p. 100-6), in his phrase in the Epistota ad fralrem R.\ "Sic seiitio, sic et loquoi" 
( 1 '-Hi.S, p. i'i.i). This knowledge u I self, pi i\ ileged aliuve all else, made Olivi an istuiiishin;. I'-, 
ii'ee lliinl.ii' In the hii'i'ai'ehieal society ul his lime, eausing him tu heeume. in Seli-ilel'eiiie, 
1 he inspifiT ul grave spiril ual a nil sue ial dissident e, both " lib in the Franciscan ( h'der and 
among the lay Bcguincs of Languedoc and Provence. 

By placing Olivi anions the grcal thinkers ul the late thirteenth eciilui'v, historians have 
committed themseh is tu re-evaluating this period. Thcv lie sail bv m it ins that Olivi's think- 
ing did not enjoy support I'rum civil or religious institutions, and that his works did nol 
receive the attcntiun ihev deserved. ' I'll is neglect is nuw being repaired since the celebra- 
tion of the 700th anniversary of his death, in 1998, when two publishing projects were under- 
taken: first the ColUclio Otiviauu, of which Grottaferrata has recently published the first two 
volumes, second, the puiilieatiun bv lirepuls uf manv complctelv unknown commentaries. 
There is nu dutibt that these efforts will bear trull, arousing among historians lli.il mixlure 
of repulsion a nil allractiun that has always made Olivi une ut llie mi is I fascinating ill Hike is 
of theMiddle Ages. 
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Peter de Rivo 

CHRISTOPHER SCHABEL 



]>!')]] Peter vim dell Bccktll, (lit cdiurd\ crsial Flemish philus. ■ p h i.- 1 " I'eler de Rb.d (h. ...1 
1420; d 1500) spent most of his life at the University of Louvain, where he began his studies 
in 1437. Promoted to master of arts in 1442, he then studied theology and lectured on the 

■SY/fiYwrvs iii 1448-4, but he was not made muster of ihcold^v until 14/7. Rivo inm]ni<i-J 
conimciilarics mi m;mv uf the works of Arislmlt and treatises mi the calendar, over which 
to pie 1 lie wns involved in a el is pule in Ins Inter wars, bur lit is inns I I anions fur his invuh e- 
ment as an arts master in the "quarrel fiver future contingents at Louvain." 

Although the quarrel's prchiston ;iues bitel, to 144h, the real argument began in 1465 
when Rivo defended PETER AURIOL'S (ca. 1320) unpopular position on future contingents in 
.i i.]U' ni libel ill debate. 'I'd save live will, Rivo deriieJ ;inv deiermui.il id n in tn lu re con i luteins 
prior lu ilieir e din i nil about. Fur Kivo, as i"r .A inidl, this eiu ailed ,1 ileiiiitl "I I lie applicabil- 
ity of the principle ol liivaltnce [n propositions ihuul future cdiuiiiiieiiis: right now, '"the 
Antichrist will come" is neither true nor false, but simply neutral, Rivo claimed. Along with 

this, K ivn ilddpleJ tile i Jill il elelllelllS lit Alll'ldl's (llcdi\. fdr example ill. 11 (. I lid's kiln", It due 

is not properlv speaking ''(urtkiidicltdgt" and impuses nu pivdeterininalidii mi the future, 
because il dues nut precede the future but is rather ''indistunt" from the "actualities" of 
I'u I tire cu in in Sell Is. Never I he I ess, II " as Rivo's rejecliun uf hb alence ill a I ahvnvs pla». ed the 
must i 1 11 pd ['iii nl rule in his c\tciisb e and i lit cresting \\ ritiniis uii ihe subjecl. Rivo did bend 
a litile "hen rivaling proplu-cv, admining different types of "truth" in future contingent 
priipusiuiiiis, hui he i.diiipleteb. rejected an' truth (ur t.ilsiiv) ''dl logical vigor" in siieli 
propositions. 

Rivo quickly drew lire from a long-time opponent, the I.diivain theologian Henry of 
Xdiiiercti. When (he universitv at firsl supported Rivu, in 147(1, Zomcren turned to his 
]>itirdii Card I n.i I lies sari mi fdr help. Kvenlu.ilh I he tacuhies oi iheologv ai Paris and ( juldgne 
became invdlvcd, bill il was the opposition of [lessaridii's i. irele dl' intellectuals in Rome il'i.u 
proved Rivd's ilu"ulall. '1 his grdiip included such figures as Fernando dc Cordoba and 
Francesco della Rovere, and (he Litter's elevation to ihe papaci as SiMus 1\ in 1471 led to 
the eventual condemnation of Rive's (and Auriol's) stance in 1474. 
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The author of the Summulae 

Until rccciillv, there was a general diiTt.-i.-ivii.-Ji I among scholars concerning the identity of the 
author of one of the most successful academic bunks ever, the Siimnail,!-: ■:■!:, i/<:.!:..:t //.:<. 
According in lilt commonly accepted opinion, I he author was Pel ['tis Iuliani, who became 
Pope Jiillll \\ I , :l mail ill Science almost In I lie point oi neglecting his pilp.il i.lu lies Ill i ,s\ ' il- 
nt his research, whose papacv came to an abrupt end after onlv eight months, when the 
veiling of his ncwlv-huilt pi h ate study in the \ iterlio palace collapsed upon him ill 1277. 
The so-called ! !\ /amine thesis concerning the authorship of the Sniinnii'.ii:, according to 
which it is a Latin trail shit ion ul dii original <.i reck " ork bv the eleven! h-Ccnturv ISv/anfine 
■.thiil;!] 1 , Michael Psellos, by now is a mere euriosify of intellectual history. Study of the 
sources has definitively shu" n thai tile ( i reek w ork m is la ken I', attributed to Psellos is in I a el 
d Greek trdnslation of the Latin work, pivpdivd hv (..icnnadios Schularios in the iilleenih 
century (De Rijk 1972, pp ki-kviii). However, careful study of the historical evidence by 
A nil el d'Ors ( d'Ors 1 l|1 '7) successfully rev i veil allot her I rid it ion concerning the am hurship 
of the Snii:i):!i/ii:\ often referred to as the "Dominican thesis." Indeed, d'Ors's slutb. has 
established that the identification ol the author of the Sniiiinii/iii with John XXI is proba- 
bly a re Lull eh Idle 1 radii inn, and. the evidence support in- the 1 loniinicdn thesis, according 
to which the author was a Dominican friar, is much stronger. However, d'Ors found the 
evidence insufficient for a definitive positive identification of the actual person. Some 
sources refer to the author bv the name of Petals Allonsi, oihers as Pclrus Fe fraud us, but 
there mav be other candidates as well. Therefore, until the issue of aulheiiiit authorship is 
sell led, the tunic 'Peter ol Spain' (mid its equivalents, Pen 1 us I lispanus, etc I should be usetl 
simplv as an abbreviation ol the definite description 'the auiliof of the S ■•>!'; ina. '.?;■' . In anv 
case, this is the ]>olicv ihis article will follow. 

Peter of Spain was justifiably I amous for audio ring the Siauir.iiLic. The work was on the 
core curricula of man v universities for centuries, until it became one of the prime targets of 
humanist mocker', ol '•scholastic barbarisms," and was gradually eliminated I rom univer- 
sity curricula with the rest of die scholastic output. But Peter was also famous tor author- 
ing anolher important logical work, under the title Syi:i\i!i^'ii:ini:,ii,i, dealing with the 
properties of svneatcgorematic k-rins, i.e., various tvpes of logical connectives. 

The rest of this article will be devoted to a doctrinal analysis of the Summulae; 
focusing on its original contribution to the charai.ii-tistii.illi. iiii.-t.lii.-i.il doctrine ol the 
properties of terms, and - also draw lug on the doctrine of die Syiu iil-.^nn'miuilii - pointing 
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out its signifies 

gClKTal. 



The Siimmulae anil the realism of Peter of Spain 

'1 hi.- Snii. : n::t/it-: is a systematic logical work consisting nl twelve riiitts, ivhich full into two 
main groups: (A) those providing the standard Arislotclian-iioclhian teachings ol the 
so-called !i-j;:,\i ,-»■'? ti/u.i (comprising iIk' materials • >( higle.i wUtt and ingiea novii), and (B) 
those providing the doctrine ul (he so-called lusted innJinuinin:, (lie original medieval con- 
tribution to logical theory (cf. De Rijk 1962, pp. 14-17). 
The tracts according to this grouping are the following: 

(A) 

1 On introductory matters (De mtradttclioiiibus), Tract I. 

2 On predicables (De pied I cab I II bus), Tract II. 

3 On categories (/.)[■ pi eJu j/iienlis), Tract III. 

4 On syllogisms (De syl/ogismis). Tract IV. 

5 On topics (De lads), Tract V. 

6 On fallacies (De fattaciis), Tract VI. 
(B> 

7 On suppositions (7.1. <:ippi'i-i:iiii-t'nf). Tenet VII. 

8 On relatives (De relativis), Tract VIII. 

9 On ampliations (Dc amptlationlbus), Tract IX. 

10 On appellations (De appel/ationibiis). Tract X. 

1 1 On restrictions (De rv.Od tim/ibus). Tract XI. 

12 On distributions (De distiibtitionlbus), Tract XII. 

The tracts belonging to the ttigtcti di:!n]u,i provide ;i simple, elementary exposition of 
A risioKlian-lloet hian logic, ;is it "as adopted in ihi- t". '.lil h-'..'..ni in ■. logical liurauiic tii 
De Rijk 1972, pp. Ixxxviii-xcv). 

It is the tracts of the Ingle a inwleni'inui! chut contain Peter's contribution to the charac- 
teristically medieval theor: of the pmperl ies ul Kims, aiiih/ing and elassih. ing I heir sem an- 
tic in ni. lii His. The tract on suppositions tirst defines the prim an sem ant it properly of terms, 
■a hi eh has lu precede I heir supposition, nam el v, sign ili tat inn. 

According to Peter, signification is the conventional representation of some thing by 
■mi utterance. The ret ore, only those terms have signification that signify some thing, i.e., 
eat eii' 1 1 rem. it it terms ( nameh, such terms thai can meaningfully lie the subject or predicate 
of propositions, "hile not taken to stand tor themselves). Indeed, Peter goes on to argue 
that since evcrv thing is either particular or universal, and since svneatcgorematic terms, 
such as 'every' and 'some', do not signify cither a universal or a particular thing, they do 
nol signify some thing, and so they do not have signification in this strict sense. Neverthe- 
less, as "e shall see, this dots not mean that these terms are absolutely meaningless. In fact, 
Peter w ill argu i- that all hough such terms do n,,i si- nil \ tilings, t he\ do signify certain modes 
of the things signified In ealcgorcmalie terms. For now, how ever, we should just note Peter's 
unabashed talk aboul universal things in this argument. 

Peter divides signification into the signification of substantive things, performed by 
ns, and the signification ul adjcclivc things, perlormcd liv adjective nouns 
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nr i i-chs. I Is 1 insists thai tliis ilisl inel inn decs nni tharactcrkc modes ui sigmlic.i 
modes of things. \\ hatevc-r these tilings and their in inks arc, Peter stiitt-s that it is 01 
ui I lif dil I e rente lit t "\i.-n these [iv i i tvpcs ni sign itical inn ill a I 'ii have lo distinguish ln.-tivi-i.-n 
supposition and copulation. 

Supposition is flu- I :ik iny ol a substantive term fur something, whereas copulation is the 
taking of an adject ii e term for sunn tiling, i.e., its referring to something. This is why sig- 
nification is prim- in supposition. Since only a term can refer, supposition (i.e., reference) 
can only belong to a term, that is, an utterance that alrcai.lv has signification. 

Peter ill's I ilii iiks supposition mm distii-tc and common sup pes it inn. I iisa'cle supposl- 
lieii belongs In disci'elc terms, i.e., terms that on account of ihcir signification ian applv 
only tu one thing, such as pi'D]-iei' nmins, nr common terms determined In a demonstrative 
pronoun anil jii acl ul' pointing. Gimmnn supposition belongs Id cum mo n terms, i.e., terms 
that on account ul their signification can applv to several things. 

Common supposition is further divided into natural and accidental supposition. 
Natural suppusiiimi is the taking dI" a common term for all those things that fall under it, 
be thev past, present, or I tit ure. Although Peter does not say much about this type ul sup- 
position, its significance is ck-ar in natural science, where we want to make universal claims 
about natural phenomena rcgardk-ss ul whether they are actual at the time of making the 
claim or not. For example, 'Kverv lunar eclipse is the interposition of the earth between the 
sun and the moon' should be true, even when there is no lunar eclipse. Accidental suppo- 
sition is the taking of a term in a proposition lor something, as determined hi the propnsi- 

Accidental supposition is further divided into simple and personal supposition. {In 

medieval I ugie It m as also eummon in distinguish material sup pus it ion, when a term stands fur 
itself, as in ' "Man" is a noun', but Peter omits this tvpe of supposition from consideration. 
According to Peter, In simple suppusillun a eummon term refers to the universal thing 

ii signifies bur example, in the propusitlnn 'Man is a species' the term 'man' si anils tor what 
ii signifies, namely, man in general, and not anv particular man, since obviously no par- 
ticular man is a species, Furllu-rmuic, ihe predicate terms ul universal allirmaioc prupusi- 
tions also have simple supposition. For example, in 'Every man is an animal", the term 
'animal' i annul be I akeii lu stand lor am particular animal, for uhviousb. no particular an imal 

Personal supposition is defined hi Peter as the taking ul a common term for its inferiors. 
It is divided into ,/, ,', :/:-:;i: ■<:.■■ a nil r<o,7,v.V:/, the latter ol which is I u filler subdivided into 
iHfi'ii: mi<.\ i ii: n :<>!■:/■: slip ;'■•>*; ' .-"/■'. I leterminate supposition is hail, 1'ur example, hi the subject 
of a particular preposition such as 'Some man is running". Such a supposition is called 
determinate, lor although l he term 'man' stands in it for all men, it is verified for just anv 
one of i hem (i.e., it is true, if this man is running, or that man is running, etc. ) Cunt used 
Mippusiiiun, according to Peter's definition, is I he liking ul a 1 1 minimi Kim fur mam things, 
wild the mediation of a universal sign. For example, ihe subject term of 'kverv man is an 
animal' has confused, mobile, and distributive supposition, tor ihe term ubi iousli stands 
for all men, and, contrary to determinate supposition, ihe proposition is true onlv If the 
predicate is i e rified fur all of them (i.e., it is true, if this man is an animal a nil that man is 
an animal, etc. ). Peter goes mi iu distinguish I his i \ pe ol L mi i used suppushion, w hich he- 
calls . niilttscil I'y tin iiiwstity ul tlii t:\in, from another tvpe, which he calls . •in/n^:;' l\y tin 1 
lu-iissily ul ill;: ,'i;iy, 

It is clear that the subject term of 'Every man is an animal is distributed for all men 
because of the use of the universal sign 'every'. But, Peter argues further that, since each 
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man lias his own essence and his own animality, the copula 'is' anil the predicate lerm 
'animal' ■.111 mill also he taken to stand fur ill I those essences \m-.\ all those animals, nut hv the 
necessity of the sign, but by the necessity of the thing. 

The term confused by the necessity of the sign is taken i-l-ilnt'ittivi'/y, for it is taken to 
stand for all men, but it has confused and ir.nbi!-: supposition, because one can "descend" 
to any oi its inferiors hv a valid inference, such as this: 'Even' man is an animal; therefore, 
Plato is an animal'. By contrast, the term confused hv the necessity of the thing has con- 
fused hut immobile supposition, for under this term no such descent is possible: the infer- 
ence 'Every man is an animal; therefore, every man is this animal' is not valid. 

However, in Peter's discussion of simple supposition it Mas precisely this property of the 
predicate term oi this sentence lhat allowed him to conclude that this term had simple sup- 
position. 1 n general, Peter's trilcrion there to dctei. t ».\ hclhcr i term hail simple supposition 
seemed to be whether the term could be taken to stand for any one of its particulars, 
preserving the truth of the proposition. So which kind of supposition applies here 5 

Peter first addresses this problem b\ pointing mil that attributing both simple and immo- 
bile pe is "it :il supposn ii in 1" I he same term is noi int. onsisienl. bur the term Ins simple sup- 
position i n solar as it si amis for the nature of i lie genus predicated oi its species, but it has 
eon [used supposiiinii insofar as the nalure oi the genus is multiplied in the suppusita of the 
species. 

But Peter is not satisfied with this solution in that he finds it impossible that a term 
should h:i\ e ci 'ii i used personal suppossi ioji in I he predicate position lie argtits as follows. 
In 'Every man is an animal' a genus is predicated ol one ol its species. But the nature of the 
.-.etuis multiplied in 1 lie supposu.i ol the species is not a genus. I'll ere [ore, i( is not the n.ilui e 
n( the genus multiplied in the supposita of the species that is predicated here. But the 
predicate ol ihis sen I elite siands for what is predicated, " hich is noi the nalure oi the genus 
multiplied in the supposita oi I he spct ies. I leiKc it can not have conlused supposition in solar 
as it would require this multiplication. 

Peter's consequent rejection of the aforementioned distiiiclion between the two types of 
conf us ion (" hich he found in one of his sources, ci. I.)e Rijl. I 1 ' 72, p. Iwi) gb es us a clearer 
insight inio Peter's semantic conception. 1 It re he slates thai although from [lit point of vie"' 
of logic, the n a flirt signified h\ 'man' in iis supposita is one, in real if. each man has his o'v n 
humaitii v, and these hum a ml its are distincl on account of the matter ihev inform. I .ike wise, 
l he nam re sign ilied h\ the ii-nu ' iin inio f in individual humans is one 1 torn the point "i vie" 
of logic {siiiiiiJnm viiiii; /tigit't), but is multiplied in these individuals in realitv {>■:, ttm'iui: 
:.,.■'.';■ .'. : :. .'':';.■ : ). So, tfti- m ii hi pi ii at ii in of amm.tlii its has noi I ting to do w nh the semaiilic I unc- 
tion of the predicate of 'Every man is an animal'; indeed, we lind the same multiplication 
of animalities even when we consider 'hverv man is white' or 'Every man is black'. 

So Peter's apparently naivtb realist tall, about universal things need not be taken at face 
value. It is only the proper >v:u ol talking I 'or the logician, who is dismissing ih ings insular 
as (htv are conceived bv us, aiitl consequently signified hv our terms. But since we are able 
to conceive of singular ihings in a universal manner. In abstracting from iheir dillcrciices, 
and cnnstt|uentlv arc able to signify them In the same wav, the logician is entitled to talk 
about whai our common terms signify as a universal lliing, while keeping in mind that the 
thing in question is not a real thing, but something universally conceived and signified. (Cf. 
also 1992, pp. 46-9 and 104-5.) 

To summarize Peter's conception bv means of an example, the term 'man' signifies human 
nature In general, and this is whal 1 1 siands for " hen il has simple supposition, as in 'Man 
is a species' or 'Y.\ erv philosopher is a man'. But the same term stands for the imiiv ii.lu.ils 
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having this mi tu re (each one its own], when the term has personal supposition, whether 
del cr inmate, as in 'A man is an animal' or eon (use J, mohik- ami dislrihuti: e, as in 'Every 
man is mi animal'. I I owe: er, Peter rejects the suggestion that the preJieate term ol' iliis sen- 
tence, liesiJes having simple supposition " oukl also ha: e pel's on a I (contused and immobile) 
supposition, not because he thinks these two kinils of supposition arc incompatible. Inn 
because he argues (bat this predicate simple does not have the latter semantic function. 

All this squarely places Peter of Spain in the moderate realist camp concerning the 
problem ol un I vers a Is. I lowcvcr, there is more to Peter's realism. If in a very general sense 
we take a realist to he someone who is willing to allow a one-to-one mapping of liir. nisi ie 
categories lo ontulngieal categories (at least, in most, anil significant eases'), as opposed to a 
iv 'in i n.i 1 1 si ■.! h" ". mild reduce his onlolugkal luiiiiii ilmeiil bv arguing lor main -in- oik- map- 
pings, then Peter will appear to he a realist c: en In I his general sense. To he sure, his realism 
is certain l\ mil igaled h\ his distinct ion between what one can till; a ho in > :, ii>:,i:iii: ; i.im logic t % 
and what there really is seatndttm viiini iitilim: Nevertheless, the way he talks abmil 
siihslanl ivc and adjective things, ami especialh about the signification nt sviicalcguivmalie 
terms, is revealing. The things he is talking about may not be things of nature pure and 
simple, but things-as-concci: ed-atid-sigtiiticd. lint then, as far as Peter's semantics is 
eo n cer lied, there might be jusl as manv, or almost as mam, such '"quasi- things" as there are 
different wavs of signil: ing real things (disregarding, e.g., svnonvmies). 

This is quite clear not on h In Peter's remarks on adject o c and substantive things referred 
to above (which after all reflects a genuine distinction between substances anil accidents), 
but especialh in his treatment of the signification of svncalegorematie terms and proposi- 
tions. As far as the latter are concerned, he does not hesitate to talk aboul what is signified 
bv a proposition, and re I erred lo bv the corresponding sentential nominah/ation, as a thing, 
which mav have its own accidents. (1472, p. I l )S.) As for svneategoremalic terms, Peter 
both in the lasl tract of the Siiimini'./-: and in ihe Syn : r/. ;:■.■.■. .-"--" -■*-■= ■- -■" = r- insisis thai, although 
s\ ileal eg o rem at ic terms Jo not signil: subjectible an el p red i cable I hi tigs, ■■: hich arc signified 
bv ealegoremalic terms, nevertheless, (he", do signifv certain modes of these things. To be- 
sure, he adds, these modes do not belong to these things as the: are in themseh es, bul insular 
as tlu-\ are sub ice tible m' p red ic able, '.'.hie h is '■: hv ihev need not slid; :: iih dieii things in 
syllogisms in different propositions. For example, consider 



Socrates is running 

In this syllogism, the disposition 'while' of the subject 'man' belongs to the thing in itself, 

so it has to be repeated in the oilier premiss in order lo get a \ a I id inference. I low ever, the 
i tinker disposition 'everv" need not be repeated (i.e., we do not have to assume 'Socrates Is 
everv white man' as the second premiss) in order to obtain a valid in [ere nee. In Peter's view, 
this is so because 'everv' signifies a disposition thai determines the subject in relation to the 
predicate, tor it signifies I hat the predicate applies to all supposita of the subject. 

'1 he remaining tracts ol the ,V< .'.;»■■ .■'.■:'..■,■ deal '.villi (he supposilion of relative pronouns 
(ii. \ 1 1 1 ), the tuodilie.H i"iis nt snppiisition In various proposition;)] emi texts (tr. IX, XI , X 1 1 ), 
and supposition for the actualh existing suppusila of a term, distinguished bv the name 
of appellation (tr. X), in marked contrast with JOHN BURIDAM'S later interpretation of 
appellation. 
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Peter the Venerable 

JONATHAN J. SANFORD 



Peter the Venerable, also known as Pierre Maurice de Montboissier (b. ca. 1092; d. 1156), 
was elected Abbot of Cluny in 1122. He brought about reforms within tin- eoivrrciiation of 
Clunv, bill resisted the mure ant i-intellci. lual 1 1 1 ends ul mniiv u I'll is eon temporaries, tile must 
notable of whom was BERNARD OF CLA1RYAUY Peter was noted as one of the most reasonable 
and peaceful men of his day. He will alw;ivs be rem em be red lor securing reconciliation tor 
A In- In i'J and " ek'uminii him into (Junv fur the last twu ve;trs of his life. For liiuu raplm ,il 
information see Torre] and Bouthillier (1986, pp. 3-104), and Constable (in 1967, vol. 2, pp. 
233-348). 

In 1 142 Peter jour neve J to Spain, where lie beta me interested in the wurk of the Toledan 
l I'anslaturs, and eommissiuiicd the firsi translation of the Koran into Latin. Subsequent!'-.; 
Peter composed his polemic aiiainst die Islamic faith, Liber emitra seehnu nee Interesui: 
S.iUiiuittinut-. lie earlier had composed Iwu ntlier puk-mical works, one against the views 
of the hcrcsiarch Peter de Bruis, Ti\t:!!i!ns ennlnt Pelnibntsiitnni hiii-viiii'it (ea. 1134); and 
anuther addressed to Jews, Liber ttitwrsut jttiliietinnr, iireeleritliim Jitrilien: (ea. 1143). As 
Kritzeck (1964, pp. 26-7, 196) notes, Peter's books addressed to the Jews and to Muslims 
are marked bv their liond will as well as bv the pains he look to familiarize himself with the 
Talmud, ic and Islamic literarv traditions Pelt-r sought more tu persuade than to castigate. 

Peter's writings include other theological works, inks for the congregation of Clunv, 
ktlers, and \ crsc. [ lis works \\ i- 1 1 fir si collected ,itid published h\ l J ii.-i re dc Monlmirtrc in 
1:02. Besides bequeathing his mn literarv efforts, Peter saw to the substantial "Tuwih of 
s collection of manuscripts, a culled iuii w liicli included many classical texts. 
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Philip the Chancellor 

R. E. HOUSER 



Philip Che Chancellor (h. 11 (i>/.S.t; d. ! 2.1 '0 was trulv ;i '"Renaissance" figure: pi it l, pre idler, 

Ill.lSlli ill I lit o log" V, CI k ItSLlSlik ,\\ politician. [Ik- Was made llkhkltlkol] lit 1 1 IK- II obi I kollSlll 

in 1202 and Chancellor of Notre-Dame by another in 1217. The chancellor's right to confer 
the/ktirtitiductiu/i placed Philip in the midst of controversies at the University of Paris, and 
under his governance I tominiums alt;iiiik-kl two chairs in thtnlogv, Franciscans mil'. One of 
Ills sermons is a pis 1 a to scholars to return to Paris during lilt great strike ( 122' 1 -.! 1 }, finall: 
ended bv Pope G re gun I X {Pit iii: .< ,<i wntiitntii:). I lis mini theological work is Stti/ttHit a': I'min 
(1225-8). 

Since everything God made was "vcrv good" (Gen. 1: 31), Philip took goodness as his 
Hi 1 ;; ,iii i/ mi: primiple and divided his work into two major sections: one on creation, the 
"good of nature," the other on e lilies, (he ''good of grace." The omnipresence of goodness, 
however, seems to contradict Luke 18: 19: "No one is good but God alone." So Philip turned 
1(> the '"philosophers" and began his S!<n:ii!n with the first sehnl;istie treatment of (lie tran- 
Skindeiilals "Being," "one," "(rue," and "good" have two sides. "I'hev are 'utterly univer- 
sal (', tiii!ii::ti!!<<iiiiii)" and prcdicable "ol all things." I lilt lliev also are "a p propria led" to God, 
lik-eause their own prnper i:it!t/t::> are found onlv in God: "Thus, in the Firs I is absolute good, 
in others there is relative good ('.<. i!tit,i:itt: ,/.»,',/)." The I ran seen den I a Is, then, reconciled these 
scriptural texts and also provided a model lor Philip's nielaplivsics and ethics. 

The "good of nature" makes everv creature exist on two levels. K.ach has transcendental 
traits, universal conditions lor its Mrv existence, hut also has a specific nature "appropri- 
ated" to it. These natures fall into three "roups: angtls or purclv "inlellectual crealures"; 
"corporeal creatures"; and humans, made "out of corporeal anil inlellectual" parts. 

The "good of grace" Philip studied first in angels, then in humans. Since actual grace 
produces virtue, the study of moralilv becomes the study of virtue. Philip envisioned 
jn exhaustive hierarchv of virtues and vices, topped bv seven fundamental virtues: three 
"theological" and four '"cardinal." The latter are both ^vwi'r.i/ virtues, a sel of "imi' crsal 
conditions" for good action, and spci'ijh virtues "appropriated" to limited areas of moral 
lite All other virtues are fp-'i-f.', virtues and "parts" of the seven. Thus, just as everv crea- 
ture exhibits I'm distinct senses of being - !iiii:.<:.:i:Ji:itiii/!t and its .v/Vi'.-V'.' essence - so also 
Iw ii distinct senses of i irtue govern everv good action — ;.';7.v ,'-,// cardinal virtues anil .<p.:-. tit I 

Philip's distinction between the Iwo senses of cardinal virtue became axiomatic for the 
ethics of ALBERTUS MAGNUS and THOMAS AQUINAS, as much as his two modes of being did for 
their metaphysics. 



PHILIP THK CHANCF.I.I.nli 
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Pierre d'Ailly 

RICHARD A. LEE JR. 



Pierre d'Ailly, also known in Latin as Pctrus de Alliaco (b. ca. 1350; d. 1420), Cardinal of 

( .amhrai. '■>. as born ;ii (. jmipiegnc, studied al ills 1 College of Navarre al Paris, ivcciviivg the 
villi- I >ocf( >v nf '1 lu-ologv in 1 .) lS 1 . I 1 1.- iv as active in the administration ol tin.- university ;iiid 
participated in the Council of Constance, which finally put an end to the Great Schism. 

D'Ailly follows WILLIAM OF OCKHAM in maintaining that outside the soul only singulars 
exist anil tliiit universals are meivlv signs that signilv individuals. '1 hese universals are 
concepts that have being as accidents nf the soul. L'nivcrsals arc caused In. llu- things r ] i ■..- \ 
signify, i.e., bv I lie individuals conceived ur known through (hem. Il is nut required that the 
thing lie in the snul fur us ti> know it, "but only its similitude or representation" (7 i\/:!:!!ti< 
:■!■: iiimnit, c. 12, p. 2). This similitude is a confused representation uf the singular lhin;g, 
abstracting from its accidents and extraneous conditions. 

D'Ailly accounts for our knowledge nl singulars, on one hand, by recourse 
idea of "intuith e know ledge," ami, on the other, bv asserting, against Ockhar 
by way of sensible species dial atleet the medium through which the thing is 
thing sensed causes [he medium to lake on its visible aspect. This chili 
tinucs all the way to the soul, which gets immediate knowledge of the thing by 
species. This knowledge is called "intuitive." 

Developing another ( >cl,haiiilsfic not inn, d'A illv argues that ccrti 
when the knowledge we have of things is "evident" (1500, Q. in I Sent., q. 1). For d'Ailly 
there are two kinds ofevidence available to us: absolute, which we have uf the principle of 
nun-contradiction and truths derived from il, and conditioned, which »\ have of all oilier 
truths. l-.\ id e nee means assent to a truth such that the intellect cannot err or be deceived. 
Conditioned evidence relies on the customarv course of nature and the general in llu e-nce of 
(.ioil, while absolute evidence provides certain, infallible grounds lor our assent to matter, 
i.e., it has no conditions. \et d'A illv clearly maintains that once God has created an ordered 
universe, (.iod is hound to thai order. Therefore, even our conditioned evidence (e.g., evident 
kill i'. i. ledge ill ;i singular, sens ih le tiling) is evident an el thus certain, given the right slate of 
the sensory medium and the sensory organs 

'1 hese twu iv pes ofevidence relv on [he d 1st i net ion between God's ordered power (/>".', ■/,- 
lid i.'i'Jiiiitlii) and absolute po" er (/<•.','■: a !■:/ -i/'in/nlii). D'A illv, in his introductory Pniu'-pai/i: 
to the ijjh:>-!;tii!s hi; the Sciiliiit^, clearlv indicates that God as creator is also the first law- 
;gi\ er, establishing through a tree act ol the divine will binding laws tor human aclion as well 
as :\n order for the universe. As creator and la" gn er, God maintains the order that has been 
created. Just as we are bound to the laws God has established, even though we cannot furl her 
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ground these laws in reason, so too we are bound to a natural order that has 

L.-Sklbll'.lHL.l, lUll llliUllill lll.ll lU'dl 1 ] 1 fi i.'>l]tll)U\l]t ;llld lltil hii'llii r IXplitlllll in IVIISn 



(15IM.I),O«,7,.j(/ bh/b/,//, etIVSe* 
(1505), rrortoiHs<&aBDBo,ftmB, 



l-'l ill].]!", v 
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Pierre de Maricourt 

JOSE LUIS RIVERA 



Pierre dc M aricourt, also tinnvn in Latin as Petrus Percgrinus de A I aharneuria (II. ca. 1267) 
was ;! French st i i- nl is I, till author i if tilt- Let! if nt: the Mitt; Hi'! (Kpistuht tie nutyih'te .(:/ Si^etiitn: 
:■!.: Fnttiiitti'wti'l), a short treatise on the properties ;ind uses of magnetite, and a Avir Cmt- 
sinietttni "I it Pitilidtlitf Ailnilithi' (Aw,,/ 1-tiinjttisilin itsli'ii/iit'ii [\irt;<ttl,iii$). Maricourt also 
men tin ns a treatise 'hi the Pttipett ten uf Min tin {/.): npen!-tt.< spi t a! until:, see /.) L ' nitts;t:e!e 1 1. 2, 
p. .O.i l„ nt which Ili'llllEl;. else is kllo'Ail. 

Most of our meager information concerning Maricourt is derived from Roger Bacon 
(Opus majus IV.2, 1897, 1.116; Opus tertium 11, 1SS9, pp. 35, 13, 43fF). Although the iden- 

I'irv between the "Magisler Petrus" mentioned bv liacon and Pierre de Maricourt ma: be 
problematic (SchlunU 1911a: 445-9,455), it is strongly supported by the estimated date of 
Nova compositio (after 1263; cf. 1995, p. 113), De magnate {dated on August 8, 1269), and 

Bacon's "Tilings (before 1267). In any event, De nntgiiete and A hi'if iumpnfilifi seem to 
confirm Bacon's report on Maricourt's preference lor (lie practical aspects of scientific 
research and his mathematical eom pete nee. 

Dc magnete is perhaps the most interesting' " oil, of M aricourt. It is not clear whether all 
Ills information is the product of his own observations or ivas at least parth derivtij horn 
earlier sources, hut his Idler ».\ is [he main source ol minima don a In 'in magnet ism In r urope 
until William Gilbert's own Dc magnet? (1600). The letter is divided in two parts: the first 
discusses the properties of magnets, and the second proposes the construction of some 
devices based mi these properties. Maricourt is the first known scientist to use the word 
'pole' in his description as a reference to the geographical poles (!)e iit-.niinde 1.4, pp. 7.1-7), 
lo describe magnetic fields ( 1.4, pp. 7iS-N 1 )), and to provide a method to determine the poles 
of the magnet (1.4-5, pp. 90-118). He describes carefully the basic laws of attraction (1.6, 
pp. 121.1 — 13), the magnetization of iron (1.7, pp. 1511—01), and the change ol polaritv bv a 
stronger magnetic field (1.8, pp. 163—77). On the basis of his observations, Maricourt chal- 
lenges some applications ol the ancient principle of the attraction ol the opposites (I.t'i, pp. 
144—6), and proposes that the orientation of the magnet depends on the disposition of the 
celestial hoilies (1.1(1, pp. 2''i('-.s ) instead ol I he existence ol deposits ol magnetite (1 . 1 i 1 , pp 

239-45). 

However, perhaps the most interesting' feature of Dc ttiti^tii!.: is Maricourt's description 
of the background of the researcher. Maricourt states that the construction of scientific 

instruments is n replaceable lor the transmission ol the science of i he magnet (cf. 1. 1 , pp. 
M — I). To aehie: e this knowledge it is no! enough to '"know the nature of things," not enough 
"not being ignorant of the motions of heavens," but it is also nccessarv "to he proficient In 
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manual works" (1.1, pp. 43 — 4), for "by means of his nunuol skill [(Ik- ivsi;hyIk-i'J can cor- 
rect in no small amount the errors that could never be corrected by natural or mathemati- 
cal [kjiinvk-il«t] alum- il Ik- links 'manual ahilitv', jml id Jiltiuilt 'vni'ks "c ivlv hi-avilv on 
in. i mi;) I Lihilin, a ei J In iiciK't\il " i mil iichiL-vi- nothing wiihuut it" (1.2, pp. -+M — '■<). Muivuvcr, 
M anonirt appeals Id I Ik- ''cviJciicc of cy peri men l" ( l.'i, p. 147), ills ''truth pnivi-J hv expe- 
rience" (1.7, pp 160-1), and the '"experienced truth" (I. "J, p. 220) [o support his Cdiiclu- 
siims. Kin all', Ik- explains tu his reader chat if some ol the experiments described In t hi.- letter 
arc unsuccessful, ''impute vuiir lailtnv id luiir n'-vn Lick ut skill rallii-i' than in .1 del eel <<l 
nature" (1. 10, pp 277-8). These traits seem to anticipate the attitud. 
seventeenth century. 



Primary source 
(1995), Opera: Epislula dt magnetc, Nova compositio astrolabu particular*, ed. Loris Sturlese and Ron 

Ik 'I hdinsdii, Pisa: Siiiuki Nonnalc Su|X-rioiv 
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Pseudo-Dionysius 

ERIC D. PERL 



Pscudn-Dionysius tht Areopagitc(fl. ca. 50(1), was a Byzantine philosopher-theologian who 

'■vi 1 1 iii under thi' iiamt til" 1 )iotn sins I Ik Aivopagitc, an Athenian umi cited to Qui mi, in in. 
bv St. I J mil's si-nnini mi "the iiiil.iin" n t.iod" (Aits 17: .14 ). I I Is true idem iiv is iinknow u, 
bin lit '■>. as piuhablv ;i Swian and almost niuiinh i monk Tin ,■■'.■,"»> /_>.-■■ j.- ; ■ ■■ ■ , ■■ , m;- : , as his 
works are often called, consists of four treatises (Off Divine A,ffi.YS, Oii Mysli-.ii/ 7/i.<i/wii', 
'In ,'/,'(■ I.V/i'ifM:' Hii-rinr/iy, '.In ill-: Hi: /<.:</ its! it ill H:.:i -n :liy I and ten letters. The writer (hence- 
I'.'ilh i,i lie J I > i t Jiivsins ) refers in these works to various others, but whether these were actu- 
al I v wr it ten but have nut survived, or are merely part uf his Active idi-nlitv, is uncertain. 'The 
it i rp ns Mas translated intu Latin in the ninth ccnturv, and throughout the M iddle A ges was 
rccch I'll with little LjUi-sliiin as the work nf the disciple ul St. Paul. lis sub-apuslulie nmhiii'- 
ship ■■:■. as iii's 1 si i'|i .iislv quest luned in the fit tcciilh leiKui'-. aiui delin iii\ eh. d ispi'.n eil in the 
nineteenth, prineipallv beeause it shows extensive anil unmistakable inilueiKe nf the late 
pagan Ncopliinnisi Prnclus (412-SS). Other evidence ilates the corpus between 47<i and 
:!.»-. Mure recently, it has become clear that Dionvsius' thought is no mere stipei in i.ii 
'■(.hi'isiiani/ alien" ut Pruelus, but draws on ami s\ nlhesi/i-s several ilisl incl hut iniii'ielaleil 
l laditiiMis, including iv.'i oiih Xeoplaton ii philosophy but also I In- A lexandi'ian sihoul ul 
Phil", ( .k-meiiu .md ( ilium; l he ( .appaduciin h a ill its. espeeiallv (.1 iegur\ ut Nvssa, and the 
spiritual ami lilurgiial I rail i I ions ut r\g\ ptian aiul Svrian iminasticisni. 1 lespite their nut hair's 
pseudum ill iiv, I iionvsius' wui'ks have cull tin tied to he widelv sludied anil valued, nut unlv 
because ulTluir puwi-rful in tine nee on later thought, hut also for their intrinsii philosoph- 
ical and theological signiiicanic 



God beyond being 

'1 he starting poini ul Dionvsins' philosuph: is the doctrine that God is "beyond being" 
{liypi <"".'( \ .'")"), the ground of all beings but not himsell anv being, and so also absululel'. 
u ill; no'.v:ihle and meltable, "bur i! all acts ut knowledge are ut beings ami have their limit in 
beings, that which is beyond all being also transcends ill knowledge" (14 l MI— 1, !).■: Jr.nu> 
nomiaibtii (DM) 1.4, 593A). Dionysius himself offers no philosophical justification for this 
position, hm it is grounded in Xeuplatonii arguments whii h musi be undersinud II w e are 
t'j grasp 1 Jionvsius' philosophy. 'I lie Neojilalunic doctrine that the I hie or the Uood, the 
first principle of realitv, is bevmid being anil knnw ledge, is a direct ci in sequence of the fun- 
damenlal law that to be is to be intelligible. This la" goes bail, at least as far as Piinnnides, 
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and is Central In i[k- thought ill l-']:Hn niitl in .ill Xcoplaton ism. It allirms that whalcicr is, 
is able in be thought, in ho apprehended hi tin- mind. Ii would be im.-nhi.-ri.-iit [i> postulate 
a being which cannot Ik' though I, for In do so would already bo to think such a being. Intel- 
ligibility, therefore, is eo-evtensive with being, hi indeed is its ve-rv meaning: 1)111 1 which is, 
is that which can hi- apprehended b\ iho 111 i nil. From I his 11 billows that to be is to be deter- 
minate, in - finite, fur milv ;i definite, finite '"this" can bo grasped bv the intolkcl. Further, 
any being ;'j in virtue of tho determination, (ho tot;ilily of foatiifos or attributes, whereby ii 
is what it is, anil thus is intilli.-iui.ilb. graspahk- K'trv being, therefore, is both finite and 
derivative, depenik'tn lor its existence on its determination. 

Consequently, the first principle "I reality camml bo ;inv being. If it were, it would be 
finite and hence not first but dependent on its determination. It would, moreover, share an 
atlr ibnto, nam civ being itself, " ith all oilier beings. It would be otic member "it hill the total- 
ity of all things rather than the source of that totality, ami the shared attribute would be 
anterior to both the suppose il lirsl pi iiu ipU.- ami .ill nther thni;_s ( jnns. .piontly Neopla ton- 
ism maintains that the source of all things is nni anv being, anv object of thought, hut is 
rath or "hoi mid being" and bci ond the grasp of in tell eel. This Ploiinian argument, although 
in il presented in 1 lion' sins' works, underlies the "hole of his thought and furnishes ilu- 
starting point whose implications he unfolds. 

The doctrine of God as beyond being and know ledge docs not mean that true discourse 
about God consists merely in negative propositions, such as 'God is not' or 'God is unknow- 
able' Negation is an intellci ui.il acl i\ it\ and as such si ill idciuilics 1. iod in com. epmal Kims 
It is no more correct to say "God is not" than to say "God is." To der 
attribute, of God, is still to treat him as a conceptual object, defined by the 
privation nf various attributes. To say "God is unknowable" is in effeel to identify him as 
an unknowable being and to lav claim to sonic knowledge ol him. I k-nce 1 Jionvsius s.ivs thai 
Ciod is "beyond everv negation and affirmation" (WO— 1, /.)■:■ »:y.< liiii t/iuituiiiit (.1/7) 1.2, 
1000B; cf. ,1/7 V, 1048B). God is not simply ineffable and unknowable, but beyond ineffa- 
bility and unknowing (hyperarretos, hyperagnastoii, 1990-1, DN 1.4, S92D). "Negative the- 
ology," for I Honvsius as for Plotinus, consists therefore not in negations hut in silence. \\ 
must "honor the hidden of the divinity, bevond mind anil hiing, with unsearchable and 
sacred reverence of mind, and ineffable things with a wise silence" {DN 1.3, 589AB). The 
mind's union with God "comes about in the cessation of everv intellectual activity" (DA 
1.4, 593Q cf. DN 1.4, 592CD), in complete "non-activity of all knowledge" (MTI.3, 100 1A; 
cf III. 1, 1033C). This is no mere "mvstical" otitis ion, but a ri go cutis philusnphic.il deduc- 
tion from the intelligibility ul being. A "God" who either is or is nut anything at all, who 
could be grasped by the mind whether positively ur negatively, would not be God but a 
iinilc a nil therefore created being. "And il anyone, having soon God, understood "hat ho 
saw, he did not see [God] himself, but something of those things of his which are and are 
known 11 (1990-1, Epistolae (£/>.) 1, 106SA). Every intellectual activity is an apprehension of 
smile being, anil therefore of something finite 11 ml created, mil of Ciod. 



Creation as theophany 

I his philnsi iphic.il insight raises the problem ■ 'I how w e tan speal; m think mean iiighilk ol 
God at all. (See DN 1.5, 593AB.) Dionysius' answer is that we can "name, 11 or know, God, 
from all created things (i.e., all beings whatsoever! as their "cause" (D\ 1.5, 5931 ); I.d, 
.i'IiiA 1. To call God "cause" would appear to identify him as a being, as finite, as inleliigi- 
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tile. But Dion vsius mi iters Otitis the term 'cause' in ;i dislinclivclv Ncopla Ionic sense. Si nee 
to be is to he dclt-rminalc, jiiv being depends lor its existence mi lis determination, so thai 
iis determination is its cause ul being. 1 1 elite, lor I )iuii vsius, (_iud is the creator ul ill things 
;is their cunstiuiti: e determination, null, in;' el eh thing ti> he bv miking it irlh.i! it is. Thus 
he is the being (i.e., "bein guess") of all beings (e.g., DN V4, 817C, S17D; De codesti hief- 
arthia (CH)IV.l, 177D), by which they are beings; the life of Irving things (DN 1.3, 5S9C), 
by which they are living; and, in short, "nil things in all things" (DN 1.7, 596C). All the 
Jeter mi n miens nr perfections ul all things — and he nee the entire content o( creation — are 
Ciod create elv present in them. Thus God can he "named," or know n, onh as tie is causa I Iv 
present in all ere a in res. These causal perl et liens, which Dien vsius varimish calls "powers," 
''part ici pal ions," "processions," ''manifest a lions," ur "names" of (.iutl, are God as he is par- 
ticipated in, i.e., is present in all creatures, as their constitutive determinations. 

This Neoplatonic idea of creation as determination avoids making God, as cause, into 
anoiher being In-side his creatures. Since all the pcrlccliuns ol all i lungs are differentiated 
presentations el (.iutl. ii billows lhal (.iutl prc-euntains all dungs in himsell, without dis- 
tinction (DN 1.7, 597A). God is the "enfolding" of all things, and all things are the "unfold- 
ing" of God. He is not another thing, but "all beings and none of beings" (DA' 1.6, 596C), 
or, better, "all tilings in all tilings and nothing in any" (DN VII. 3, 872A). He is "all things 
in all things" in that the " hole of n-.ditv is the differcnriati J presence of God, and "nothing 
in anv" in that he is nut himself \m\ oik- thing, distinguish. •! Iroin others within that whole 
and constituted by this distinction. Thus he is at once itlltrk transcendent and utterlv 
immanent: transcendent in that he is not any being, nol included within reahtt as any 
member ul it, immanent in thai he i- immcdiaicb. present lu all Unites as ilieir heing iintl 
all their perfections. 

The creation of the world, then, the production or emergence ul all things from God, is 
1 he Jil lereiilatiuii, disirihuiiuii, or impartafion "hcrchv (..ioj is diffefentlv present to all 
things and thus makes them be. (See DN II. 1 1, 649BC. > God is not a differentiated being, 
hut I he veri 1 lillci t.ntiai ion in virtue oi ■■:. hi eh each ei ..a Hire is itself aivl su is. [ le is nametl 



the Different, since (.led Ixcumcs proi idciitiall'. |i iv-4c-nl tu all tilings and "all things in all 
things" for the preservation of all . . . Let us consider the divine difference ... as the single 

niu lliplii alii .» ■ ■[ iiimseli and t lit- unit' 'tin pi'.., csm. .ns ul liis multiple generation to all things 

(D,VIX.5,912D> 

n unilersl anding creation as diffcrenlialiiin, I J inn vsius follows the Neoplatonic doctrine of 
d procession. 'Remaining' refers to the containment of effects in their causal 
, without distinction, while 'procession' means the differentiation whereby 
the effects are constituted as realities distinct from each other and thus from the cause. 
Hence the product ion ol the world, lor I ) ion vsius as lor the Neoplatonists, is the maniles- 
latiett iii intelligible mult iplieir, ul us piin, ipk, nut the making ui other beings add uiuiial 
to thai principle. Thus creation is nothing but ihcopham, the manifestation of God: the 
divine Nothing is know n in all things as their intelligible perfections. 



Goodness, beauty, and love 
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goodness or end. To be is to be smul, because anv being' is what il is, ;inJ so is, hv i nihil ire; 
iis ]iji n". t i- nature, hv being pood in its proper way. Therefore, everv being tends towards its 
del crmi nation, lis can Sl- oi being, as lis good tu-ss, and anv being is onlv insular as il nchicv es 
l his perl eel ion. Tlius the procession of nil things from I heir cause ;itul their return to it, the 
/.w/lns-iwiilns cycle characteristic of Ncoplaiuiiism and adopted hv Dionvsius, is a dynamic 
expression nl participation, the relation of that which is determined, the "effect," to its 

God, as the determination of all things, is therefore at once (heir source and their end. 
'The Good' thus names God as the determinative principle in which all diings are 

contained, from "hich all proceed, and to which all return. 

I he ( fiioi.l is . . 1. 1 ial f i< ■in ,: - Inch all i lung', subsist ami are !'[■ aiglil i"it h ;!■> hem an all-pcricu 
cause, and in n hich all I lungs. uc he hi u 'get he i as in an all-ponci tul i< '(nidation . . and towards 
which all things are reverted, as each to its proper end. {DN IV. 4, 700AB) 

of each being, its enactment of its own nature, and hence its very 
to God in its proper mode. 

s the Good . . . which all things desire, the intellectual a nil rational beings cniuiitiiclv, the 
rely, those without a share in sense- percept inn hv i he implanted motion of vital 
desire, and those- w hich are hie less and iiicicli exist hv the mere Illness lor cxislential partici- 
pation. (pN I\*.4, 700B) 

Since the proper activin oi each being is its reversion, (his reversion to God, no less than 
its procession from him, is its being created: to be, for each creature, is to revert to God, 
the ti'ond, in ils proper wae. 'All [liings In desiring the Health! u] ami (. iood du ami wish all 
that they do and wish" (DN IV. 10, 708A ); and the most fundamental act of any being, of 
which all other acts are specifications, is to be. Thus all things exist onlv insofar as thev 
desire or tend low aids God as their goodness. 

This goodness is also their beauty. For Dionvsius, as for Plutinus and Augustine, the 
heaun oi each diing is the lorm, the defer mmali"ii in il, which is what makes 1 1 to be. Thus, 
just as to be is to be good, so to be is to be beam if ul. ha eh be mi:' is hi- hcing beau I il ill in its 
proper w av. "brum (his I lean tit u I is being to all beings, each being heaiiliful accord in g li> its 
proper determination [/»i,'«wj" (D.V IV.7, 7I14A ). And this constitutive beautv is God himself 
in (he creature as ils perfection, al once lis source and lis end. As BcaulT, God creaiiveb 
dislribules himsell l<i all things and ereativeh draws all things to himself. 

I'he lii-niiiiiii] he'-.n nd being is called lleaul i on -ii.iouiu oi tile bi.-.iui i imparted In all i I sell to 
all beings in the manner a ppropi late loeacli . . and as i. a Hi in: [.■■..■■■'■■■■■.■.] all things to itself, where- 
fore it is called Beauty [kattos]. (DN IV.7, 701C) 



The Beautiful is the principle oi all things as making' cause . . . and limit oi all things, and 
cherished, as final cause, since lor the sake oi the I ban 1 1 in I all t limits come to be; and paradig- 
matic [cause], in that all things are determined according to it. {DN IV.7, 704A) 

1 n shori, each ill in;; is what it is, and so is, m solar as 1 1 piucccds Irom and revcrls n> - i.c 
participates in — God as Goodness and Beauty. 
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The cycle of procession ami return underlies ] Jiotiv si us' account of God as Love {eras). 

'] In- mi me 'I ,»i c' sign dies, h'rst, God's crcativ c procession or Selt-dislrihution In all things 

Love, the very bene I au or nl beings, pre-existing in excess in the ( lood, J ill nut permit itself 
to remain unkrlik- in itself, hue moved itself in productive action, in tlie excess which is 
generative of all things. {DN IY.10, 708AB) 



Divine love is ecstatic . . . The very cause of all things, by the beautiful and good love of all 
things, through excess "i erotic goodness, hceiimes out u| lunisi 1 1 m his provi denies: towards 
all beings . . . ;ind is led down hi mi heme ah. e, e all things and lie \ olid .ill I lungs to being in all 
things, according ti> an ecstatic pov.ci beiund lie me; nil hi m I g"in;j oul In 'in In in sell. (DA I\. 13, 

712AB) 

Since Ciuel is mil anv determinate, sell-contained being, bill tile creative differentiation nl 
all litmus, his being "in him sell " consists in bis being "out of himself" ami "in all ihiii;_s" 
as their consiiuiiiv e determinations. Like the name 'I liltcrcnt', the name 'Love' de-scribes 
God as the distribution which establishes all [hin^s. 

But 'Love' refers to reversion as well as procession. All things are only insofar as they 
revert towards God as lic.iutv and (.loudness, so that (he creature's verv being is its rever- 
sion to, its desire nr love for, God. And this love of the creature for God, in virtue ol which 
s God's attracting it to himself as its perfection. The enlire cult nf 
version, involving God's sell-distribution to the creature, tin- creature's 
emergence from God, the creature's movement towards God, and God's ilrawinp the 
i himsill, is participation, tile relation of the creature to God as i> . ■■ eiiin e 
i. This cyclical niclaphv.ical motion, which is (he verv being ■ ■! all things, is 
is describes as the "whirling circle" of divine love (DN IV.14, 712C-713A). 



Drawing heavily on Proclus, Dionysius offers a charactcristicallv Neoplalonic solution 
to the problem of evil, much like those of Gregory of Nyssa and AUGUSTINE. Evil is not a 
positive attribute, but onh a deticiencv of goodness and, therefore, of being, in a creature 
which to some extent is good and is. "All beings, insofar as they are, are good and Irom the 
Good, and in solar as rhev are deprived of the Good, thev are neither good nor beings" (/) \ 
IV.20, 721)13). On this ground Dionysius, like Proclus, firmly rejects the notion that matter 
is evil or the source of evil (See DN IV2S, 729AB.) Evil, rather, lies in the failure of any 
being to fulfill its constitutive nature, to perform its proper activities, and thus fully to be. 
'1 be demons, lor example, "are not evil be nature, but bv the lack ot the angelic goods" 
(71. \ I\.2.i, 7251 J), i.e., the constitutive perfections proper to ihem as angels. "The evil in 
them is from the falling awav from their proper goods, and a change, the weakness. . . of 
the perfection befitting them as angels 11 {DN IV34, 733Q. 

Since the goodness and being of eve-rv creatine is its reverting to or loving God in its 
proper way, any creature is evil, i.e., fails to be', insofar as it fails to love God. Dionvsius 
adheres In the Platonic prineiple that all activitv is motiv a led bv desire for some good, and 
hence ultimately for God, as the Goodness of all good things (See DN IV. 19, 716C; IV.31, 
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7.1.2 < '-. ) h\ i- 11 sccniinglv e: il actions, such as llm si- performed in !us I or nil;: it, aim ;it some 
good, or they would not take place ;il .ill 

Anil he who desires ilk- worst lile, in v. hollv desiring lite, and I hill v. hi ell seems best to him, 
by the very fact ol desiiini:', and dcsiini-,: ii lc, and I ■ol-.iiv,: io ,1 Ivsi liii.-, participates in the Good. 
(D,VIV.20,720BQ 

All beings, the re tore, insular as thes have .in' desire and thus anv aetiviiv, anv being at all, 
desire goodness, love God, and arc good. Even the demons 

arc not altogether without a share in the Good, insolar as tliev arc and live and think, and in 
short, there is some motion of ilcsiiv in tlicm . . In that thc\ art. t lic\ aic hot h froru the ( iood, 
and arc good, and desire I he Ucaiiltlul and ( iood, dcsinni: 1 he ita lilies, to be and to live and to 
think. (DA r IV.23, 72 SBC) 

Conversely, insofar as any being desires evil, it is desiring nothing, and in I It a I extent lading 
to desire and hence to be. "And if they do not desire the Good, they desire non-being. And 
this is not desire, but a failure of what is truly desire" (DN IV.34, 733D). Evil, then, 
in any positive activity, but in a failure to love God and so to act, i.e., to be. 



Hierarchy 

'I he hierarchical ordering ol creation follows from 1 )iom sins' understanding "I I lie relation 
ol ercaluri s to God. 1 1c explains that the diflcrcnt divine "names" or processions arc mil a 
mil! i ! pi leu'. o| '. 1 1 i.e. i- 'fr- me in I il les Mile! mid i ate I 'el « ecu e rcitures and God, but arc rather 
God himself as he is present in different creatures (See DN V.2, 816C-817A; XI.6, 
'■'.t,i(- l '.ifiA,l Thus, while each one is God, the processions arc hierarchical! v ranked in 
order nt u nr crsalitv. Goodness is highest because as Goodness God is present m .ill lie mi:-. 
and non-beings (the latter calcgorv apparcntlv means matter); Being is next, since it is 
present in all beings; next comes I ,ik-, ivhieh is |>rescnl in all living livings, ilex I \\ isdom, 
which is present in all cognitive beings. (See DA V.l, S16B.) The order of the divine 
s therefore a mirror image of the rank 



Wisdom 

eogiiiiiu- Ii'. in- beings 

living beings 

mere beings (inanimate objects) 

The lower processions are included within the higher as their specifications, so that 

nothing can possess a hi idler perfection >.\ illioui also possessing the lower ones: living things, 
in possessing lite, also have being, and cognitive things, in possessing cognition, also have 
beiii;_ and lite. In fact, all ill est- processions are higher and loner modes u!' ihe same divine 
presence I hat const iuiles all things. I'hi nking, lor example, is the higher mode of living and 
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he in;.: [!]■■ j|iL-r li> cognitive tilings, wink mere being is Hit lower mode of living and Hi inking 

proper 1(> inanimate objects. (Sec D.\ \..>, HI 711.) The i lit reusing specification extends tn 
lilt determinative print ipks in 1 /■.■lv-' i<j particulars, wlu-['cb\ each individual creal lire is i 1st IT 



In tht cause of nil thin its I lit paradigms of nil beings pre-exist . . . Paradigms . . . are Hie being- 
ma Lin;.: [■■■■■.•.■■■.■■■■■■.■■■■:■:■■] ,■'■■■:■■■■■■ "I ill I kings, m In til I'lk-t'.isl unitnriiik ill * ii nl, « hi th i hco|og\ tails 
pet- determinations . . . determinative nnil treat he ol htin-s, acci 'iding to w hith the beyond- 
bt-tng Ik it h jirt ilc It mimed and produced nil beings (/J.\ \ .S, S24G) 

1 kit I ) ioll\ sills lias, ill tll'ttl, ;1 tint tl'i lit lit "IlimiS lit illklivikllllils" '.villi ll a IV tolll jim.il in 

more univtrsnl tonus ns Hitir specifications. 

Thus God is present in each tiling, or each riling participates in God, "analogously" 
i ■ v ■ ■'■■■■ '■■ ! ■ ■]■ ".ii i "iiliti;. ti- its i ,111 k" (I. :■■■ .i.i ...■.') (. i ml is In titli till iii!' in tilt distinct m ink- 
proper Co anil constitutive of thai thing. 1 livinc j its t ice consists not in an egalitarian level- 
ing but rather in the hitrntvliicnl order whertbv eath creature is established in lis proper 
place. (See DN VIII. 7, 896AB>. Hence there is no conflict between the hierarchical order- 
ing !<l creation anil the immediate presence 'it (inkl in nil things, hack ■.. feature participates 
dirttllv in God pi'i'tist-lv bv ['tiling its proper place in the hitrarch: nf beings. Since God is 
not any being but "all things in all things and nothing in an\," he does not stand at the 
summit of that hicrarthv, bin transcends and permeates the whole: 

I'lie p" ulness ul I In.- ( imlhc.id v. Iiii h is hco mil .ill t lungs t\tends from the highest and most 
venerable substances tn l lit la si, ami is siilhihou' nil, l lit- higher not outstripping its excellence 
nor the lower going beyond its containment. (DA' IV. 4, 697Q 



knowledge 

"\\ I sd cm," the distinctive per let t inn ol nil cognitive beings tatvicls. Inn u nils, and an nn als), 
is siihiliMiltd into in I til t-t (ion, discursive reason, and sense perception. These are not three 
ilt Ik- 1 tilt facilities with ill ret d liferent oh i eels, but higher ami lower wavs ol apprehending 
rtalitv Again, the higher pow cr includes lilt Inn er in ilsell, so that, for example, "lilt angels 
know things nn earth, knowing them not In sense perception (although thev art sensible 
things), but by the proper power and nature of the deiform intellect" (DA' VII. 2, 869C). 
Here Dionvsius follows P rutins' doctrine that u ha lever is known is know n according to the 
in ode nf Hit knout r, not of tht object. The modes of cog nit inn art distinguished, in stan- 
dard Neoplatonic manner, by the degree of unity in whith each apprehends reality. Intel- 
lection is the most and sense the least unified mode ol cognition, but even sense percept ions 
are "an echo of wisdom" {DN VII. 2, 868C) in that they are an apprehension, however 
dim or dispersed, ol rc.tlitv, the manifestation of God. As the suul ascends from sense to 
discursive rtasoii to intellection, it gathers its content into ever greater unilv. At lilt peak, 
when absolute unification is atluei til, intellect ti.il kiinwltdgc passes ovtr into the silence ol 
unknowing. 

Souls, uniting jn<] gailieiing 1 iuii ma niiokl n-iisniiin—; into out iiiitiltUu.il pi nil v, go forward 
in l lie w.iv ami or, lit propi-i to t lit in l hi' 'ti'-'li imin.iu rial a ml p.ui less m telle. li"ii m tin- union 
above intellection. (DN XI.2, 949D; cf M T III, 1033BC) 
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"mystical" encounter with God in the "cessation of i nli.-lkk.tun! activities" 
vith the cognitive ascent. The union with God in unknowing is not opposeil 
o the intellect's function of knowing beings, but is rather its goal anil consummation. 

There is no fundamental opposition, then, between sense ;tnJ iniv licet, lor they are higher 
in J lower modes of the same activity, the apprehension of reality Nor is it the case that Goil 
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God . . . is known b\ know ledge,. til J bv tin knowing,. tn il of hint there isinlellection,and reason, 
and science, and touching, and sense- perception, and opinio]], ;uul imagination, and name . . . 
and lie is neither thought, nor spoken, nor named . . . and he is all things in all things and 
nothing in any, and he is known to nil I torn .til anil to none I mm .tin. {D.\ VII. 3, 872A) 



Sinn, iipnrt from creation, God is not an object for anv mode ul cognition, and is known 
onlv as finitely manilested in beings, he can be known only through created svmbnls. Anv 
no n- si mhohe knowledge " oukl neeessai'ilv be knowledge oi some being, not of God. "It is 
not possible lor I he theaiehic rav in illuminate ns other", ise than .maimgicallv i Inaked m the 
varietv of the sacred veils'" (CH 1.2, 121 1 3 > . Paradox lea I Iv, Goil ean "illuminate" us, i.e. be 
pi esiitieil ul revealed in lis, uiil\ insofar is he is "veiled" it cnneialed [null us A svmbnl, 
in that it expresses God but is not Gml himself, at once presents anil leaves him behind. 
and thus makes God known without objectifying him as a being. Onh in a symbol ean he 
be encountered without his inacccssibilin being violated, and hence only in a svmbnl L an 
1 rue divinitv lie eiuniintered at all. I linnvstus expresses I his twofold n.H life nl si mhnhsm, 
at once revealing anil concealing, in his use of the word fim/'il'lt'slliiii, which means hmh 
"present" anil "shield." Created symbols are fnil'-:l>/?ii!i.'i!ii t pivsinlatinns/shielils of Gnil 
(Ep. 9.1, 1105BC), and the entire order of being, the whole of creation, is set forth (probe- 
hlitiii) as a svmbol of God, a presentation which shields ami a shield winch presents i/i.\ 
V.5, S20A; V.6, 820C). 

( .o]isei.|Ueiuh, far Irnm denigrating si mln ■ J i ■-. know ledge .,| (. iod in favor ol an i impossi- 
ble) non-symbolic encounter, Dionysius exalts symbols as our only access to 
ble divinity. 

We niu si, then . . cmss o\cr into I he sane J si mbnls in a wa\ belitling the s.i ered, and n 
despise them, because thev arc the offspring ami iinpressiniis of the divine marks, ami mar 
iesi images nit hi- inc liable ami siipern.ii ma I ■. isimis ( /./■. ''.1, 1 I 1 kit.) 



1 lionvsius' doctrine of ereatnres as svmbols of God 
theophany, of God's absolute transcendence and 



Christological consummation 

il to abstract the "philosophical" content of I )ionvsius' thought from its 
aspects, for I Honvsius recognizes no such distinction, but has a single. 
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undifferentiated ( isiun ni rcalilv in its relation In God. Thus his mctapln sks cannot be fullv 
u i ul i- is tun J apart f ii m n its o i ii si i in tit ii rio ii in Christ, nor can his doctrines of (Christ, sah a- 
tion, the Church, ami the sacraments lie understood apart I rum Ins nietaphvsics 1 ) nines ins 
presents lilt incarnation In terms ofs'mbnlism and llu-nphanv, and thus in cnntinuin. with 
the metaphysics of creation: 

'The bcYond-hcing, out of his linklcuncss, for ici elation f * ■ us. Iris entnc forth, becoming a being 
in a human way. iJut he is hidden alter lite rcvelali' in, <ii, in speal, more di ■■ nicl\, e'.cn in t he 
rccelalinn; for this is I he hidden mi stcn ni lesns, inexpressible In anv word or mind; but what 
is said remains ineffable, and what is thought, unknowable. {£>. 3, 1069B) 

The expression l)inn:sius repeatedly uses in reference (o the Incarnation, "the beyond- 
being becomes a being" (ho hyperopias ousidmenos, ousiolhe; Ep. 4, 1072B) could equally, in 

lighi ul his mctaphvsies, ret tr In all creation. 1 near nation, Und bet' lining manilesi as a lie in a', 
is the rehire the mml el fur nil creation, 'vliii.li t litis shares in this "iite.ir national" ft at tire. .And 
since the world's fall into evil is a loss of being, its salvation in Christ is its restoration to 
the fullness of being, to its status ;ts thcophanv. Tin '"ecclesiastical hicrarchv," iht liturgi- 
cal, sacramenlal life of I lie t .huivli, is the realization and lit Hi lime in ul lealil \ as s; mho], as 
the presence anil manifestation of the inaccessible, nnmanifest God. 

'I he importance ol I )iunvsius as a source for later me die'-, a I philnsnpln i.in hardly be over- 
stated. His thought was largely adopted by JOHN SCOTUS ERRJGENA and had a powerful influ- 
ence on MEISTER ECKHART and NICHOLAS OF CUSA. He was also the principal channel by which 

Xeoplatuiiism - a mute antheiilie and philosophical! 1 . sophisiiealeJ X eoplamriism rh.in 
Augustine's - tillered more "mainstream" meJu.-val philosuphv The present brief siirii".' 
has brought in light man', ihtmes that are familiar in thirlceiith-ccnlun scholasticism: the 
ridie.d iraiiseenJeiice of God, and the inadce|nacv of all lining hi and language with regard 
in linn; the iransceiidenlals, especiallv goodness, hcautv, and being; creation as a svstem of 
s I'd ns or svmhuls of ( iud; participation; hieiarchv, the procession of all things from God an el 
their return In him; the met a phi sics of el i\ ine !m t, ami ceil as dclicicnci of being. In some 
cases through ail opt ion, in others be transformation of his ideas, scholastic philosophv draw s 
t-Meiisivelv on Dionvsius, anil nolle of these classic lliemes can he ailee|iiateh understood 
without reference to him. 

Even more important ill an I lionv sins' influence, how ever, is the intrinsic value of his 
1 hougbi 1 lis tuti. i imp mm is nigh, onrologieal approach to all lopics, incliiiling love, evil, svm- 
bo lis i n, and m\ srical union, is a needed alternative to i he snhjeetr. e, e]"iisiemologieal, moral, 
ami ]is', e ho logical appiuai lies that eli.nacleri/e so much ol modern I hi night. M ost impor- 
tantly, he understands divine transcendence in such a radical wav, surpassing any form of 
"ontotheiiiogv," that it ioiih ides w uh immaiieiii e. Tins enables ns io avoid boi It the monism 
that identifies God with the world and the dualism that posils him as another being along- 
side it. Thus we can affirm God's transcendence without separating him from ihe world, 
and regain the classical vision ol the sacred, svmbolie cosmos, filled with ami manifesting 
1 lanseeiiili m divinitv. The melaphvsics of creation as thcophanv thus lets us return from 
the modern, scientific- technologiea I stance to a e oil tern [da I i\ e-lil nrgk al stance low ards the 
world. Kuiallv, I he iloelrine of procession and return, the ilvnamic expression of 1 his meta- 
phvsics, oiler's a ralionallv grounded, philosophieal vision of realitv as the Ureal I )ance, in 
■v h ieh heautv is the beginning and end of all things and love is the foundation aw^I moving 
principle of being. 
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Radulphus Brito 

GORDON A. WILSON 



Riululphus Brito, also known as Ralph Che Breton (b. ca. 1270; d. ca. 1320), s 

identified as Raoul de Hotot {Radulphus de Hoitot), was probably born in Brittany. By 1296 

Ik was already ;i muster of arts in Paris and he joined the masters in the thcolop facullv lie 
1311. In 1313 he became "provisor" of the Sorbonnc, a position he maintained until his 
death. 

It is unfortunate that few works of Brito are edited and available to current scholars, 

because lie v. as both prolific and mil Hernial. I I is philosophical works re II eel his career In the 
arls I acultv. 1 le authored questions on Prisi i ; in, the /■■ ■l : .'.:, oi l J niphvrv, the ( '..■■■ .;:>■;.■■. ■', !', ■'.-■ 
heriueiieias. Sex principiorum, De divisione ofBoethius, De dijjbrentiis lapicis of Boethius, Prior 
Analytics, Pnslcriur Analytics, Tuples, Sophistic,// Refiittitimis, De ,/iiiin,i. Physics, Metetini/ny- 
/:'<■!, and Parvii niiitlteiiiiitieiiliii, as well as Stipliisii:,it,i and possibly Qjiestimis mi the Meta- 
physics. His more theological works include Qjiestimis mi /.mi/htiii/'s Sentences I— III, 
Oii,i:s!-:m::s in vesper:* (h'ening (J_ti est ions), and a tjnti.i !:!',!. (II these, onlv his '^ijtestiutts mi 
Bunk 111 itj De ttn/nitt, the questions on Kocthius' Tuples, (Jtiestimis nit Prise/, in iiiinur, the 
pi oh ■y.tus in his U lies I i tins nil the './/,/ Ln^tc and to his <j_/ies!:m:s mi the S aphis:-:, a I Reliittiiitiiis, 
some s-:pii:sii:,t!,/, and a Ions*' section from the i.'iicstimis nn Pat p/iyrvs ls,/e\nc\c have been 
edited. 

Brito had an influence in Paris and elsewhere. I le '.vas considered I he most important of 
a group of logicians known as n:nJ: <!■/:, thinkers who were committed to the notion that sci- 
entific know ledge '-vas know ledge of the universal. I le was part leu larh studied in I talv, and 
in the 141 His some of his work was translated into Greek bv Uennadios. Me is perhaps best 
known today for his epistcmologv and semantic thcorv, especially his ideas i 
second in I en til ms and universals. I lowever, because so much of his work remains 
script form and unedited, much of his philosophy is unavailable and unstudied. 
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Ralph Strode 

KIMBERLY GEORGEDES 



Ralph Stir. Jo (fl. I 360-871 was an English logician at Oxford, and a fellow of Merlon College 
in about 136(1. \\ hilc at ( Kfuitl Ik- knew \\ i i lit, ahum In engaged in discussions on theo- 

lu;;it.][ issues. Ill rhc 1370s In- »;i« up his academic career l" bceume a lawvcr and tuuk a 
pus i lion in Lun don, where hi' made thi- anjii.iiiit.iiiit ul Chaucer. St rude died in I Mi' i 1 sl .3, 
pp. iii-iv). 

While at Merton College, Strode wrute a series ul' treatises un logic, " hi eh were intended 

as a basic tcxthuuk fur students: Dc <t:1c Aie/Vw, Dc princtpia /iiiT.wtln'inf, Tr-i, -hi tut t/tff-i-st- 

liilllttll'., '.'»;■'.<;■,//' il! liiti, '' / I'/tgil I ! " I! I '.< , Illld till' 'I'liii! it t US tf.tllllt I'i It It Hi '. TIll'V illV V lllci. li Vel'. 

known as the Logic tt and survive as a whole in onlv one maimsi ripi (( Murd Bodleian Caiion- 
in MiticHiiitcmtt -I'-'), although some of the individual tiv;itises are km nil scparalel'. 
elsev. here. 

Strode's influence as a logician ilid not emerge until nearlv tifn : ears after his death, and 
then primarily in Italy, where his Ciii/s,:</tt,:ii!i<r,: and r )bt:itit!iuiic , i had the greatest impact. 
'I here aiv over lorn [liainisiripis ul i hi- !■ 'rmer, all app.n end'. ■ 'I Italian urigin, and must ul 
which are still in Italian libraries. '1 lie (^■■.■i:i<.\/ih'i:!iii<.' were alsu edited be three dilteienl 
sell' ilars and underwent ten printings in 1 tsiiv in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, '['he 
'.'/' /■■!.'■ '■''■■■ "'■■'■ j' exists in hi least eleven Italian manuscripts and underwent at least six printed 
editions in Italy. Fifteenth-century Italian commentators mi Strode contributed to an 
understanding uf his lugic ( 1 L '73, pp. iv— viii). 



(1973), Tiactatus de coi,seaiientits,ed. and trans. Wallace' K. Sea ton, in "An edition anil translation of 

the Tract at m d<i cuiiscijticiili/s Iiv Ralph Slunk, luuiteentli-ienluri 1 'giiian and friend of Geoffrey 
iJiauccr," Pli I i dissertation, I. nr. eisilv ui Cililuniia, lleil.elcv. 
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Ramon Lull 

CHARLES H. LOHR 



Ramon Lull (b. 1232/3; J. 1316} was born on the island of Majorca, 
Reconquista by James I (>( Aragon. In bis youth, Lull was attached t( 
daily to that of James's son, the future James II of Majorca. 



First period (about 1263-74) 

At the age of 30 years (in about 1263) Lull had a vision of Christ crucified, which led 

him In abandon tin- "orldlv lite lis 1 had been lending: and In attempl tu bring infidels tn 
( .hrisi ianm liv " riling J bm il, alum I tlu- true faith. I le lefl M ajorta, mai.li- pilg [linages tn 
Roe, una J our an J Santiago tie Compos 1c la, iinalh reluming tu Barcelona, "here lie mel I lie 
1 'i mi mi., .in KjmiI'MkI ni l-Viii .linn, who, .is vii-iii.-i.il ul the order and then as atK iscr tu lames 
1 , had encouraged l he fun ntlat n>n ut Imuses of die urder fur the study of the Arabic lan- 
guage ami Muslim theologv. In accordance " nil l his program, l-Vnvafort advised Lull not 
to study at Paris, as he had planned, but rather in his native Majorca. 

There Lull began nine years of study (1265-74): Latin, Arabic (with a slave whom 
he had hi night), philusuph:, thculugv, and medicine, seeking a new way to present lilt 
(.hrislian iailh [<> noiihclicvcrs. Lull had ubserved that two uf the prineipal missionar. 
cflorls organized hv the 1 luniiniean urder in ihe kingdom ul' Aragon - the dispnlatiun uf 
1 2(i.i '.villi ihe lens In liareeluna (in which Raniun de Peni alurl pari ieipaled ) and ihe at tempi 
of the celebrated Dominican missionary, Raymond Marti, to convert the Muslim sultan of 
Tunis in 12fi-S/ l » - "ere futile beeause uf the 1 Jominican refusal tu seel, pusitive proofs uf 
articles of the Christian faith. The vast Libre de contemptacio en Din of 1273/4 (OE II, 00 
IX— X), iint' uf Lull's first works, represents his earliest attempt tn find a new appruaeh tu 
ihe pi uhlem ut Gud. The " urk utters almost 1 1 ,01 It) pravers in .id? eh a piers, .1(1 pravers per 
dav inr each oi ihe dai s uf the vear. The itti/ti tiiiilniiinui: which is full lid in the L:bi : (prime 
matter, the firmament, elements, metals, plants, angels, men {dist. X-XI cap. 30-5°)) betrays 
Lull's indebtedness to Neoplatonist speculation. 



Second period (about 1274—89) 

Lull's formative period eiilminaled In ihe "illumination" al Mount R a tula in Majorca, in 
aboui 1 274, "here he discovered the method of writing his book against the errors of the 
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infidels: not as an Aristotelian theoretical science concerned with immutable truths, as 

flu' I ii mi in ei. liiis had done, but rather as a productive art concerned with possibles to lie 
realized. The first form of the Art is found in the .-Irs iiimpei:d:ni.i inwiaaul: \cnliilcm 
i.M ajorea, about 1 274; 00 I). In this earlv form sixteen fundamental principles (the divine 
names: good, great. . .) regarded as common to the three religions, Judaism, Islam, and 
( .hiisi iainn. ni'e employed fur tlie purpose uf discovering the true religion, '['lie priiitiplcs 
arc grouped in multiples ol four (elemental ihcorv plaving a basic rnk} and various conihi- 
naliMV figures are used to show the way in which the Art mav he applied generally tu the 
four university faculties ol philosophy, thcolog\, medicine, and law. 

Although these ideas are at variance with Dominican apologetics, Lull did adopt the 
1 Join in it .in idea oi I he establishment ol language s, bonis Iih his missi. man purpose In 127n 
he founded the monastery of Minimal- on the north coast of Majorca, for the instruction of 
missionaries. From this time on Lull undertook, although residing principal! 1 , it Majorca 
and \ I oiiipclhcr, frequent loiagcs in the cllort to have nionasti. rk-s founded on the model 
oi M iiamar. liui litis inundation was, i ■". i nvi' lu political ,lii In tiliies, nl sliori duration and 
his vi n agvs wi.re mostli in vain An idea ol 1 .ull\ missionary approach nui lie gained from 
the Libre del gent ill ' i dels Ires savis of this period, 1274-6 (OBI, NEIL, 00 II), a dialogue 
between the religions, in which a Muslim, a Jew, and a Christian |ireSeiit the teachings ol 
1 heir rcsptctn e I ail Its - w iih remarkable loh.-raiKe - in the presence uf a pagan scholar, who 
is brought to a belie! in Cod, but makes nu further commitment. 

During this period, Lull cumposcd some of his best-known works, writing in Catalan: 
Dectrina pun it (of 1274-6; Oh I); Orde de cavalletia (about 1279-83; Ob I, OE I); Blmqucma 
(Montpellier, 1283; Ob IX, OE I), a novel which includes the Libre d'atmc t amat, a mysti- 
cal dialogue; Libre d'intmcU (1283; Oh XVIII, 00 VI), which distinguishes, in accord with 
the notion ol the An as productive, two intentions of an action: God should be loved for 
li.iii-.di ( first intention), while all other things arc only means — instruments — to I his i:n-.\ 
(second intention), with sin reversing this order; and r'.:!:.\ or !..:■:: ».■,;, ;;,;/,j (Paris, 
1288-9; OEl). 

The An cfemoiiflnitii',! and the l.d : -:i rluins (both about 12.S.!, in .\ lontpellier) together pre- 
sented Lull's view of the tosnius, including llie possibles in the mind ol (..bid the Creator. 
Thev sought in give his Aft the certitude uf an Aristotelian science bv adding to the 
A ristokliaii proofs :/.'.'.■'■< and pri'pi:i ■/.'■■■.■■' a third form of pmol valid lor the infinite divine 
atlrihutes, a nKtltod lurlher del eloped later in the l.:i'.:i J<:J<:m<n-:<<i\/!itii-\' /vr :i:;/:i:p,iiiii:!:,im, 
of 1 ,i()S. I he Arf i': : ii:i:iiilriil!i'ii also added, in accord with 1 . nil's in el hod of invention, a gival 
number of topical questions and continued the attempt to apply the Art to the four 
university fatuities. lint in this ellorl the Art became so complicated that it was rejected bv 
the students of Paris on Lull's first visit there, in 1288-°. 



Third period (1290-1308) 

Lull's experience in Paris led him to revise the A rt, simplifying its elements in the An inven- 
tiva veiilatis (Montpellier, 1290; 00 V; the work was translated into Arabic in 1291). This 
work groups the principles of the Art in multiples ol [hive, rather than the previous four. 

'I he absolute principles are dclinilivelv reduced to nine U'nii-liii. n\i\ti!it!idn, diirjtm; f>nh , ii- 
lid. siipiiiihit, vidiiiilits; virtus. I'erihis, g/nnti), and nine relative principles (i/.■7/,.■, , vi; , .'.'«, 
■.'•iHiiii'n'iiii!/,!, iiiiilninirhts : priiiiipinin, medium, dins: mainnliii, iiii/tiit/iliis. inmnritiis) are 
introduced. This system is one of Lull's greatest contributions to the history of philosophy. 
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Thi: .<i'.f/i( ii\\i!iu\i:iiii; is included in the Ars iirccnlrsa in the form of nine '"subjects" {■:/•.- 
ini:i!l,i!h'ii, z'L'gi'liitiv,!. fi'iisilivii, iiHiittiiiiilivit, rdliinnihs, innfiilif liuslriiiihiiUilisj. <\i.:lis!i<it:s, 
angelica, divimi), wherebv tin- insertion of imagination as a step in the sniln makes it possi- 
ble for us to situate Lull's ideas, not within cuntemporarv l.nl'in, bur rut her Muslim and 
Jewish, thought. 

'I In- fact that ilit principles ;iiv delined in lerms ot Lull's theurr ot ihe eorrelalb es uf 
action (principle, lerm, and bond: '"fiua/itis ssl ,',/, riilimis iiiins hmiiin -i^ii hwitii:") enables 
us to place Lull, mure precise h, in I he context ot Sufi speculation. The Ars inventiva is com- 
posed in accordance with topical invention, but it is clear from (he section I).-: pmnlis !r,ui- 
siendeiitihits (disc. Ill, reg. 8) that Lull conceived his Art first of all as a method of ascent. 
It proceeds hv a double !i\ii!S:\'i!SHS, n transcending ol sense-knowledge by the ascent [rum 
the positive to the comparative degree nt tht- principles (t-miiiiii —> instills) and by a tran- 
scending '>l rational knowledge bv the ascent from the com para tb e to tilt- superlative degree 
(liiitias —> iipi.iiinu):). At ibis highest decree of knowledge the differences constituting the 
first two degrees of the various divine names, as thev arc manifest in creation, are tran- 
scended. At this degree the mystic encounters - as in ANSELM OF CANTERBURY - the God in 
whiini he can m> longer distinguish between goodness and greatness; (Jml is both the best 
and the greatest in s/ipiit<i!:i:iL/!i. These ideas were applied hv Lull tu mvstieal theology in 
the Ars amaliva of this period (1290; 00 VI, Ob XVII). 

From 1290 to 1297, Lull used Montpellier as a home-base, but lived mostly in Italy, 
having recoil ed a licence from the Franciscan general tu preach in the eon vents tit the order. 
In M'-'l Lull made a visit to the papal court, \\ here he wrote one ul his manv tracts on (he 
erus.ide, the Lib re ,-A : /»(.*.< .7 ^v. In the same vear, he planned a tirst missionary i ovate to North 
Africa, going from (.ienoa to Tunis. But shortlv before his departure, he was seized with 
fear at the idea ul his possible marrvrdom. After a long psvchological crisis, which ended 
wiili Ins deciding on i hrancistan, tat her than the 1 lomiiiitaii, approach to the missions, he 
embarked lor Tunis, where he regained his composure and began discussions 'v ilh Muslim 
theologians about the true religion. Arrested bv the authorities and banished from the 
country, he returned to Naples, where, in 129.! — (, he received permission to preach al 
Muslim places in the area. 

In Naples, Lull Loinpleleil his '/%/■■.".■',,■ :;.■),■. ;,,■■/■■: (begun in Tunis and Naples 1294; 00 V, 
Oli XVI), a work that developed the eombinatorv aspect of his Art. He substituted nine fun- 
damental questions [iilriim, :/'iid, Jc ,/nti. qiiiirt. i/Hiinlnin, ,jimU; qii.iiiJu, ubi. qiu, himlu/ \iiii: 
,/iih) for the original I ■:;•!!.( its of the Ars iniiiiliva and assoeiau-d the letters Ij to K with the 
pi iiKipks, i he sublet. Is, and I he quesiions oi the Arl ivspeciivelv, so as tu facilitate I he com- 
binations of the generalized ,',//' n'j. Using the tour figures of the Ars iiiViiilhii, Lull drew 
the fourth figure out tu l,u,Xi) combinations. 

In Naples, in 1294, Lull also wrote the Liber de quinque sapievtibus (00 II), an inter- 
leiigious dialogue, in "hich a Latin theologian, using Lullian methods, disputes with a 
(.i reek about the procession of the I lob Spirit. \\ ilh a Xesioriin about the unit 1 , of ihe person 
in Christ, with a Jacobite (munuphi site) about (he two natures in ( Lhrisl, and "ilh a Saracen 
about the Trinity anil Incarnation. A mystical tract, Flares amoris el inttUigcntiae (1294; 00 
VI, Ob XVIII), was dedicated to Pope Celestine V, with a. petition for his missionary plans. 
When (Leksline abdicated in I lecember uf [he same vear, Lull followed the new pope, 
lionil'ace \ III, to Rome, composing during his stav there (in 1 295— d) a monumental eiicv- 
clupedia, the -iihui ■■■. i:i: .'.■■..■ .', ill '.vhlch he presents his coiiLeption oi all ihe tuiilempoi ar. 
disciplines as arts concerned '.villi p roil net ion, rather thin as A risloti 
exclusively with theoretical knowledge V.ib XI-XIII). 
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After a brief sojourn in Montpellier, in 1296-7, Lull visited Paris for a second time in 
1297-9, writing a great many works (edited in part in OL op. 76-81). At this time, he began a 

piil' 'iii:i.-'.l i.'l iui i in ivw rile I In (radii in i i.i I I ilu [:il disciplines is pruclui. iih arls, ill accordance 
■■villi a mm cm cut bcium m! cvlIlI v in I slum it philosophy: 7Y,v,-<. itits am us Je itflnii:niin,i ( Paris, 
1297; OL op. 79), Geometiia nova (1299), rhetoric (1301), logic (1303), and even metaphysics 
and physics (both Paris, 1310; OL 156-7). In De astmnomia, he worked out a system of astrol- 
ogy, laliulalin:; sicllar iiilliKin.es i hi'onidi llu-ir cllccts on lilt clcmi'tils. F.\K-nJin;i the lice 
symbolism in his Arbo; >■ philosophise amoiis (Paris, 1298; 00 VI, Ob XVIII, OBII), he pleaded 
for a philosophy valid nol only for theoretical science, but also lor ihe active love of God. 

1 1 .ii in;.' l.uk-d to [ii.rsii.iik' Philip i In- [-'.iii '.'I i lii.' imp" nan ii- ui his projects, Lull left fur 
I Lire- hut a in 1 2 L ' 11 , rcii-n inii' l Ik- re permission to preach In I In- s; n atopies an J moscpics ( ' '/. 
op. 87-89). In 1300 he returned again to his native Majorca where he was also able to preach 
to the Muslims (OL op. 90-6). Having then learned that the 11-K.han of Persia was planning 
to at lack Svria, Lull undertook ;i nnjjc to Cvprus in the vain hope that he mialit " in llie 
Mongol emperor tm' (.hristianilv. In Cvprus, in 131)1—2, Lull hum J it impossible to inter- 
esl (lie Kin;;' ul Cvprus, I k'ni'i II de Lusiynnn, in his missionai'v projects, hut In. was ahle 
to write several works (OL op. 97-100), especially Rhetorica nova and De nalara, and to meet 
with the ill-fated Master of the Templars, Jacques de Molay. 

Returning by way of Majorca and Montpellier, Lull visited Genoa in 1303, writing there, 
among other things, the Logica nova (OL op. 101, NE IV), a general logic meant both for 
the sciences and for the arts. From 1303 to 1305 Lull resided at Montpellier, where he wrote 
OL op. 10.1— 11, finishing especially An Wiigiiii pi\u\iii\i!iiii!if (1304; Of. up. 1 1 S); i.ihcr Je 
usunstt t'l Jtii,:i:.ni i!>!.://<:i!tt>, where I he subjects of the A rt serve as steps in the sui/ii iicii!- 
tii'iinui: on the wav of ihe intelleet's ascent to Cud; l.ihi-r Jc :lcniiiiis!iii!iiiuc per iit;/:i:piii\in- 
liitii:, which treats specifically the third form ul proul described above; and Liber ,/i : fine, 
a further proposal for the crusade (all in 1305; OL op 120-2). 

In the years 1305 and 1306 he visited Paris, Barcelona (OL op. 123-1), Montpellier (OL 
op. 125), and Lyons (where he met Pope Clement V). In 1307, Lull sailed from Majorca for 
I >'. iu;_ie (in North A ti'ic.i). 'la I, ins; there a more eunlronlalional approach in his J is cuss inns 
with the Muslim clerics, he "as imprisoned for si\ months and then expelled from the 
country. On the return voyage, he lost all his property in a storm off Pisa. 

In Pisa in 1308 he completed his An generalis ultima (begun 1305 in Lyons; OL op 128), 
1 he '.kiuiilivc form of his A r I, in which all the elements (the absolute a nil re la live prim, iples 
aloiiii' \\ nh the subjects of the Am tnwntrcii, the t|uestions of the l\ii':iLi generit/ts. and the 
li'diti'es ol the earlier A rls) arc brought together and combined svslcmatic.ilh. The alphabet 
of the Art is now as follows: 



1 .ilterar 


l J LIII'..l['l.i 
.-.I'vikll-I 


Principo 


Sllliiei i-i 


Ki-iulai 


B 


I'uiiitas 


iliitis'.ni i.i 


Deus 


utrum 


C 

D 


111.1^11 IUI ili ' 

Jural io 


ionioi\j.ini ia 


angelus 

i.aeluin 


rt. 


E 


potest ;IS 


principium 


rationalis anima 


i]iuire 


F 
G 

11 
J 


ir 


.!fl|li.llll.ls 


iina-in.uiia 

u-uctativa 
elc-lllelltati'.a 


quantui 

i]U.,le 
quando 

lib! 
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He also prot.liii.vil a shoe I form of the Art in his .-/rs I'm if ( 1 .'OK; 0/. op. 1 2b), and prm iiktl 
a Latin account of his debate with a \1 ushni scholar ;ii Bougie in his l):ip»i,i!;>> Rnvrr-mi-.h 
christian! ct Hamai saraceni (1308; OL op. 131), along with various other works (OL op 
130-3). 

In 1308-9 Lull was in Montpellier, where he composed OL op 127, 134-53 in prepara- 
tion for a visit to Puns, and finished i Intel !.)■: <i.::/!t;si!;i>i:i 'l'-:n;i.: S-iii:Li: (Lit)", OL op 14b 
in prep ), in which the missionary method of the Dominicans (based on the Aristotelian theory 
of science! is o\plicitlv rejected, i k- also visited Cciioa, Marseilles ("here he seems to have- 
consulted with ARNALDUS DE YILLANOYA), and Avignon (where he again met Clement V). 

Final period (1309-16) 

1 hiring I he vcars 1 .it) 1 -!-! 1 Lull resided in Paris, where he enjoved conside cable success, his 
A ft heinii" approved (or lectures hv tile t avid lies i>{ arts and ul medicine. 1 le wrote I lie re sonic 
lliirtv works ('.'/. up. 154— X 1 )), cspcciallv against Latin Avcrroism. '['ho I.ihcv haitit fiicnliiii 1 
(OL op 176) proposed Lull's final method of proof In wav of contradictor! svllugisms, 
a ill el In id til nil er tie' eloped in I.).: nn~(i lawi'v il:ir.'im!i iimli <>t I 3 12 ! ■ '■'/. op I ll '-' I. I'll is mi ttiutf 
is meant In atb ^\im.\- I mm belief to understanding m it In nit having in appeal in the es settees 
of things (as in the syllogism on which the method of the Dominicans was based). The ques- 
tion that is implicit in everv bclici is first expressed as two contradictorv hvpotheses, con- 
el nd nvi i Inn nne ul I he hvputhescs is true hv drawing mil the consequences <>t ihe other a nil 
showing that they are impossible. The Vita coaettmea (Paris 1311; OL op 189), a sort of auto- 
liii igrapln, dating also from the end of this peril id, proposed three causes to the king and the 
universitv: the establishment ol schools tor orient. it languages, measures against ihe opin- 
ions of AYERROES, and the unification of the military orders for the recovery of the Holy Land. 

At the Council of Vienne (1311), Lull presented these causes, gaining an important 
success in thai chairs tor the leaching oil lehrc'.v, A rabic, and ''Chaldean" ". civ to lie estab- 
lished at l-'-it is, ( Ktont, 1 li liugna, Sal. una i lea, and the papal court A I \ ic line, Lull composed 
OLop 190-3. After the council Lull moved to Montpellier (1311; OL op 194) and then to 
M ajorca (' 1 3 12- Li) " here he composed a bodv ut sermons antl various oilier n orl.s (■''</. op. 
195-211). His last wiU and testament (Majorca, 1313; OL op. 212) repeats a wish expressed 
at the end of the I itti that three collections of his works he made al Paris, Genoa, and 
Majorca lo assure their pivseri aiion and diliusion 

In 1313-14 Lull was in Messina, hoping vainly to gain the support of the Catalan king 
of Sicily, Frederick III, for his projects. Here he wrote OL op. 213-50. Finally, in 1314-15, 
Lull visited Tunis, then an important commercial center under the powerful influence of 
( .at a Ion la. I I ere he composed a great number of short works ('..'/. op. 25 1— SO, sonic lost ), 
some of them written in Arabic mid addressed lo the sultan, who pretended to he readv 
to convert to Christianity; thev concern especially the doctrines of the Trinitv and 
Incarnation. The last two of these works date from December 1315. Lull died early the next 
year, probably in Tunis. He is buried in Palma in the Church of St. Francis. 
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Richard Brinkley 

KIMBERLY GEORGEDES 



] .itik- is l,ni>'-vii iif Rah in 1 J 1 irrnkk-v (It. 1 ..> .■>('-, 3 ), jn Kniilish Krsineisc.in theulniiian sind loiiv 
cistn m.' tii e in ( !\ I'u ril. I le wrote a oiiiiiik'Mji'v on the .'■V".\7. ,v<, pari 1 , nl 'vine h, stlon- 'vitli 
selections I mm his Oiij-.^tini,':^ ii:,i^n,i.: si n J Ojhi-:ftnii!-:f bin ■:> h;iv o been edited hv Z k a 1 1.1/ a 
'I In- J. Hi- 'if liii nl; lev's .^ ' :; 7. : i'.'.( ii mi nit imp. is uiKeilsiin, but pci sh.ili] ■. Ivca mi l.ii' an, I 
l.iiii). ksilu/si lias ik-ti.rniiin.-J that t ho work "as known in Paris hv I3h2 or 1 .1*1.1, and "sis 
vIk- J bv Ktieniie (. 1 audcl, sind J nil 11 I I ill a linden nl I last I, .1111 mi;.:' others (k :iln/:i I 'W, pp 
188-212). Brinkley also authored the now lost Determinatiojies (Gil and Wood 1980, pp 
76-7). 

Brinkley is hest known lor his Sit 11: dm ,''.'L^ , ,■:<. , . Gal and \\ oud hsive placed the date of this 
work between 1360 and 1373 (p. 78), although Fitzgerald argues for 1356-63 {1987, pp 
3—12). Brink k-v composed 1I10 /.urn, sit tin- ree|uosl ol his superiors sis a basic text for begin- 
ning logic students, it possibly being intended to replace WILLIAM OF OCKHAM'S Sun/Did 
hitiitili. 

The Logic consists ot seven treatises: ( 1 ) On linns; (2) On miiii.'rsit/s; (3 1 On the categories; 
(4) On supposition; (5) On propositions; (6) On insolubles; and (7) On obligations. The text 
belongs to the tradition of modern or terminist logic. Iirinklev represents the general trend 
nf logicians sit < >\ford trom the Li 5 lis insofar sis lie "sis .1 realist h hi the quest n in of univer- 
sal, and he understood simple supposition 10 stand I'm- cnmiiinn natures in things. More- 
over, he affirmed the real (e\lr;t-iuent;tl) existence ul the cate juries, Iirinklev also criticized 
amither trend simmif some nf his contemporaries, which "as In cmphsisi/c the prioritv of 
written anil spoken terms and propositions over mental concepts and propositions. More- 
over, his work in general defends the perspectivist view of cpistcmology against the 
Ockhamist view of intuitive cognition. 
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Richard of Campsall 

KIMBERLY GEORGEDES 



Richard of Campsall (b. ca. 1230; d. ca. 1350), a secular theologian at the University of 

(Kl'iinl in tin- carb fourteenth cctmirv, was ariiuahlv mn ul tin- must important philoso- 
phers there just prior to WILLIAM OF OCKHAM. Recent research reveals that several views 
described as Ockhamist by the end of the fourteenth century possihlv oriiiinaleil with 
Campsall. A fellow of Balliol College prior to 1306, in 1306 Campsall became a fellow of 

M it Inn College, liv 1 ,illS In- " as a rc»cnt master i>l arts. I It prohahlv read tin- Sc/ih'iiics at 
Oxford in 1316-17 (prior to Ockham). From 1322 to 1324 he was regent master of theol- 

nt;v and in l.i25— (S lie served us /n-:iui; !.:n<:i-:t tor the chancellor. I low lonj: he lived is open 
to question, but Synan argues that he lived until about 1350/60 (1952, pp. 1-2). 

Campsall's extant works include his (Jjht-:t!;<.'!>,:> super librttti: Pnnnim iiiuiielicorum {ca. 
l.hi.X), ilu- CmilVit pmuiiU's iiiiliiriiii; fun universals), a short treatise on form and matter 
(I Iniii: n'.itti'vut puss:! ['ss l : .i. ; (.■';■ jn :■>;■■:, i ), ami .\ n!,ib:li:i ,1c iwil/ugi'iiiiii il priSii-.-a ■:/■:! IX:, all of 
which were probably written about 1317 or 1318 (Tachau 1987, p. 110). Campsall's Sen- 
tences commentary- is not extant, but WALTER CHATTON, ADAM OF WODEHAM, Rodington, 
ROBERT HOLCOT, anil Pierre ile Plaout cite him in their Sentences commentaries. 

In the .('.I,. i;'."j:> nil 1 lie /,■.■■.■■■.' -t '■'..■/ ';■■", > (...mips. ill maintains iii.ii iiaiiimii in ln;_ii is the 
basis for all oilier sciences, lie discusses three major topics: svlloiiism, consequences, and 
conversion. The subject ot loiiie is ihe svlloaism, and knowledge of consequences and con- 
version is nccessarv for the stuih nt svlloiiism, cspccialh tor cniivei'liir,!' "imperfect" svllo- 
iiism s in in "pcrici i" s\ llo-isms ( I 'JdN, pp. 21—2). In the area ot supposition thenrv, ( jam p sail 
proposes views nstiallv firsl attributed to Ockham, for example, his distinction between 
simple an J other i\ pes oi supposition For Campsall, a w mil his "simple" supposition w hen 
ii stands for a concept in the mind. I I is conception of supposition " as imjioi'iant for an other 
in »i n at ion I'ciiai'dmii parafniiisms invnlvini; the Ti'iml \ and i Ile insui liciine 1 . nl .A risinteliaii 
logic for dealing \\ nil such problems, l.iclher has elucidated this issue, and " as the lirst to 
iha'.v ,n itiiiion in ( .am ps, ill's use ...i "A use] ill's rule " L lili/in;; this i ule, (.Campsall maiiuains 
I'll at ihe resull in trimlarian paralogism is the iallacv of accident, a view also mainlaineil li\ 
Ockham. (.Campsall's use of "Ansclm's rule" grealh inlluetieeil I lolcol In his decision to 
complement A I'isioiclian lope with the ''ln;;ic ot iailli," which mikes up foi' the insuiti- 
ciencies of Aristotle's logic (Gelber 1974, pp. 260-70). 

Campsall proposes an "( Id, ham is t" : iew re»^ardin»' uni: crsals I le argues that universals 
are not part of existing' things, but are singular intentions in the intellecl. Campsall, as a 
concepluahsl, main tains that '"the relationship of a univ ersal intention to many singulars is 
noi ii' rou ml eil in the structure of those singulars but in the capacifv of one universal sign to 
represent many singulars" (1982, p. 12). 
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Campsall's views on intuitive and iihstj'iicrivi- oigniliim arc a response t< 
SCOTUS, and were adopted by Rodington and Holcot. Campsall argues that '"ii 
"abstractive" cognition arc two terms for the same cognition, depending on 
object is present (intuitive) or absent (abstractive) (Tachau 1982, pp. 194-5). 
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Richard Fishacre 

R. JAMES LONG 



Richard Fishacre (b. ca 1205; d. 1248) was the first Dominican master at Oxford to be 

ed ilea led exclusively ill Rutland. Original I v i rmii ihe diueesc of F.xeltr, tin.- vimn« Kishacre 
was drawn in tin' st nJ i mi! ;it ( ixford, and it "as probable there thai lit first t-iuiiiinli.ii.-J tin- 
1 )ominitans anil became one of the "catches" of which Jordan of Saxony, the Minister 
Ucncral, lii ms ltd. As a student at the first ( >x(ord Rlaeki riars, he tamt under tin- lulcl.tiie 
of Robert Bacon, the first [ >ominican mastti 1 in tln-olojrv at the vmiii;- sittn'iutu, and incepted 
probably by 1240. His commentary on PETER LOMBARD'S Saliences was the first of that genre 
composed at Oxford (ta. 1241-5) and, although Luinnu-iitiiri' mi Lombard's work became 
in time the exclusive province uf hachtlors, tin- tvidtnet s uresis I hat Kishacre's commen- 
larv - like lliat of stvi-ral Parisian maslers belore him — was the work ol a master (Lorn; and 
O'Carroll 1999, pp. 15-26, 39-40). 

Whether Fishacre succeeded Robert Bacon as the sole regent master or whether they 
lii ah livid iJi.tirs simnli.mcous!', is iiui a lionet her ttrtain. \\t know from (lit testimony 
ot Xitliohis I iii el ihai Fisliai re It e til red wil li (/. .', '■'.> ;i.-v : f . .■'<.■■.■ : ) Ins fi inner mastvr, but tilt 
left in in ii' mav liave bten in different venues, one in the "unii ersirv" and the ollivr in tilt 
Dominicans' convent (Long and O'Carroll 1999, 26-7). 

Death came for both friar R it haul and his me in or in the samv vent" Fish aire would have 
been in his enrlv forties. In one of the very few autobiu^raphical lete-rcticcs in his writings, 
Fishacre prulcsts in the prologue to his lummtntnn that he "as lahuriti" under a twofold 
li.nidi.il]> a lack nt knowledge ami a weakness oj hodv A eoluphon in the form of a [inner 
in one of the manustripts makes the same point. These persuiial irlimpses, if thvv are taken 
as more than commonplaces, can be seen as intimations of Fishacre's weak constitution 
and hence premonitions of his demise at a relatively voung age {Long and O'Carroll 1999, 
pp. 27-8). 

In metaphysics, Fishacre's view of reality can be located comfortably within the 
t .hi isi ian N to pi. Ho me i r.idiii'.-ii: beiit;_ is essence I he divine In-im. is com p letch w Iiai u is, 
simple and immutable, the metaphvsieil sea i id a 1 is ehaniiv, ami to tin- extern thai erta Cures 
change, they are shot through with non-being (/» / Sent. 8.1). 

Yet there art um-xpluited suiiiitstions of something more. In an isolated yet telling 
passage and in the tradition of WliT'NNA, Fishaere ideinitits existence as an accidtnt. Our 
esse, he says, is neither form nor matter nor the composition thereof, but ejjv is consequent 
upon the composition ami is therefore the ael ol the essence, in short, an accident, (.iod's 
esse is tittei than ours and is idem ical wiih his substance. Our l >.«;■, in fatt, is midwav between 
being and non-beiiiii, because our beinii is to die {hi I Sent. 8.1). 
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Given this Ncopla tonic mclaphvsics, il is nut surprising in fin J Fish a ere ;in enthusiastic 
champion nl tViSl-'.I.M'S I j ;- <.:<!«j;: i'ii argument. His list of ten arguments i'nr God's existence 
i ne I ikies three I h a I arc pal en I Iv i a ri at inns nil ihc A use km an arimmc-nl. I le recasts the first 
of these in terms of divine simplicity: 

If there be something most simple, it would be identical with its being; otherwise it would 

have its liemv; and snnict htng else besides anil (.■ 'ii^eqMeiil I", '■vniild ii"i be the mnsl simple. 
There-tore, ifanvthing be mnsl simple, il \muld exist; bin the most simple is the most simple; 
therefore it exists. (Long 19S7, pp. 176-7} 

Of divine attributes, God's infinity is the focus of Fishacre's attention. According to Leo 

Swcencv, F'ishacre is the first western thinker In attach such importance to ihis allribule. 
Taking up the doctrine condemned at Paris in 1241, namc-lv, that neither men nor angels 
will ever behold the divine essence, Fish a Lie frames the problem in terms of the infinite dis- 
tance between creature and Creator. In the beatific vision, creatures are lifted across the infi- 
ll lie distance (i'.Wc :'.'.■■" I separating I heir limited intellect and the infinitude <>j divine essence. 
It is, moreover, precise I v this matter 1 1 1 ' distance that becomes V is h acre's must idling a fj. li- 
me lit lor God's infinite power: there is :\n infinite distance between not hinuiicss and prime 
mil let (in oilier " onls, belw een until ilia' and snmclliing). but the greater the ill stance to be 
-p. Mined the greater the power required; llierclniv, creation t'.v inlit/u requires infinite power 
(Sweeney and Ermatinger 1958, pp. 194-208). 

Talk of the human creature's knowledge nl Gnil gives rise lo a diseussinti of knowledge 
in general, and he-re we find ourselves in a world that Aristotle would tint have recognized. 
'1 he species of a thing, which F'ishacre calls the '"word hv which the exterior thing speaks 
in me," reaches as lar as mv inner most sentient pow er (the comm nn sense) - but tin farther. 
It is axiomatic thai the inferior cannot act on the superior, and thus "the word" (~trl'!<ia) 
cannot beget itself in the mind. Rather, and here F'ishacre invokes the authority of 
AUGUSTINE, 

the soul in marvelous lasliinn and null i qua lb man clous S|ieed produces m i I sell a similitude 
of that species \i hi eh is in the common sense- - thai is, it makes i I sell like and conforms itself 
to that received species, just as light conforms itself to the witter with which it comes into 
contact. {In II Sent. 7.5) 

Since there is nothing common between the phvsical and the spirit ual. the similitude of the 
sensible speeies within the soul is the product of the soul itself. A s a given piece of wood is 
able lo be configured in an infinite variety of wavs, the intuiting of one of which in act 
belongs to the artisan, so likewise infinite likenesses nt things are pari nl ilie natural endow- 
ment of the soul; vet, like the artisan, the soul comes to awareness of one while kai in a all 
the others out of its consideration (Swectici and Krma tinker 1958, p. 229). 

Incredibly, F'ishacre manages to enlist Aristmk's autlmrilv. The soul, he says, is able to 
read the Sensible likenesses impressed nn the instrument nl the common sense, the heart. 
In this way all of our know ledge begins from the senses, and to the extent that our senses 
fail us our knowledge will be deficient (In II Sent. 7.5). 

Notwithstanding his attempts to recruit Arislntle, F'ishacre remains deeply committed 
to an Augusiiniin dnctrine nt innate ideas. Although no more explii.il in his explanation 
than "as Augustine, he reverts tn ill is leaching in scleral texts. Menmrv is twofold, he savs: 
one be Ion gin a to the possible intellect - and this is mem or v in the ordinal 1 v sense — and the 
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other belonging in ilit agent in til Int. 1'ln hitter is .1 h./i'iiaf, a permanent J is push inn, of ;ill 
l In- iititlligihlc forms in tin.- ni ini.1 trom t hi- tinu- (it its creation. 'I'lius angels ;iiul humans 
before tlit Fall were created knowing ovcrv tiling, If « did nut hiive habitual knowledge ul 
i-\ i-r\ tiling, how it 'ti lil Aiisloilo as sen lh;il " t had the desire in know evi-rvthiiig tin II Si//!. 
16.2). 

The soul, finally, is like ;i 1,/balii "a sin to," but nut ;i t abut a /asa. ( )n tho Liinvns of the soul 
are to bo found t hi- likenesses ul things, like piituris, which art illiimin;ili-il bv tin divine 
Light. In this life, however, tho soul focuses mi the pictures, not mi the canvas, much less 
l In- I . i ;j" h l : the snul knows tu-ither itsi-lf mir Ciod di root I v. 1 1 is owing to tho presonoo in the 
soul of all forms that A rislotlc can snv: "The si hi I is in ;i wav ;ill existing things" {In II Sent. 
16.2). 

This view is rooted in a philosophv ol human nature tin 1 which Fishacre is remotely 
indebted to Augustine, but more proximately to ROBERT GROSSETESTE. Typically, soul and 
body are considered se-pariitc subs I nn cos; huwevtr, it is not the case thai n hiiinan being is 
i-ssenl iallv a smil and the iksli merelv a ganiii-nl, notwithstanding ihe opinion nl Avieontin 
and "certain theologians" (In II Sent. 31.1). 

In defining the soul, however, Fish acre resorts to a stratagem iirst al i em pied by Avicenna, 
and in his own time by ALBERTUS MAGNUS: namely, the soul is a forma i'i//itti/i!a (a conjoined 
to nn ) according to lis hung, Inn a juriiia ^■:pa:aia (a soparali-d form I according to its essence; 
1 lie hum. in ii 'i in ill us occupies a m id i lie posit i mi lutw iui the tkmetilal form ,uiil 1 he iiiigelu. 

(In II Sent. 2.2). 

This duality of fofins entails on the oik- hnnd n spiritual hie which no share with angels, 
live from animnl necessities, and on the other an animal lite devoted to the bode. '1 his aj- 
/Jy/J'i or devotion for bodiness - not anv hndv, he makes clear, hut one '"suitahle to itself 1 — 
is w hat distinguishes i he human t nun the angel it form, no nn gel. good or hail, is thus favor- 
abb disposed towards the body. So strong is this love for the bodv, in fact, thnt il lilt soul 
were deprived of its body in eternity, It would bo oli-rnnlh miserable {In II Sent. 17.3). 
\\ hither ill is ; ///V, i'.'i' a,' ■ ':i pus is tsstntinl enough a d iltui nee lo const itu to I he human soul 
as a sptcits distinct from the nngi-l, Fishnert admits lit does not know, but thinks that it 
eloos not. Weighing in r is h acre's hesitation is the iiuthorin of Auguslino, who nsstrted thai 
the angel and hitman soul are equal in nature, though unequal in lunction (In II Sen!. .1.2). 

Although the doctrine is not developed si slomntitallv or in much tlttail, Fishacre's 
discussion ol a rational mill n stiisiblt form in tho human composite amounts to nt least 
taut aci f plain t ol tho plurnlitv of forms. lit is cartful to describe the three con u-mpo rare 
opinions nn the subject, but then hesitates to embrace any of the three (In II Sent. 24.2). 
Elsew here, lummi, he speaks nf tho fnrm bv which the soul is :W\ intellectual being ;is more 
ni 'bit than that hung hi " hich it is devottd to the boil v. Since nntu re nhvai s subordinates 
the less noble form to the more noble, the form bv which the soul is devoted to tile hudv is 
subordinated to the form bv " hich the soul understands. Hul this is surelv to posit the coex- 
istence of at least two forms in the human soul (In II Sent. 24.3). 

Between the soul's essence and its operations, Fishncro posits the futilities or virtutcs, 
which, lollo'ving the tritulariin dhision inherited from Augustine, are three in number: 
mem on, understanding, and w ill ( /.'■■ / ;•>', i:i. 1. ,■ ). Suiie I he hist i ■.! ■ ■ .u t o 'llapsiMe, In e..i .-■. ,r, 
Fishacrc finds Grossoteste's dvnil of asp,::!/!* ami :/!!■:■. •''":>, apprt binding and willing, a suf- 
ficient taxonomy (1972, pp 96-S). 

His discussion of rtason and "ill evtiitunllv v it Ids to tht issue ol 1: hem in iirhit rin m, the 
free choice of the will. 1 levoting eiii ire pages in his (.j mi in tilt are to this question than anv 
other, h is h acre's discussion consi ilults ,1 sell-sia tiding 1 rt.it is e on the suhjecl, dependent on 
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(.iriKsi-k^u'i livilmciil, wl displaving ;i remarkable suhikli and originililv. 1 low is tills 
power, culled /il'.:u/in iifhlrtiiit:, related to reason and "ill? As its very name implies. It is 
re In ted to lit nil Li c n It its. But is it anterior or posterior to them? Peter I .0111 bird I In night u 
was posterior tu tvusun ntid "ill :ind rooteJ in them. 

To the objections tu this view, Fishacre answers in a unique and cleverlv nuanced way. 
Since free choice is in the intellectual creature but not in the brute, it will be rooted prop- 
eflv in thai element bv which the inrmef is superior in the latter. But that which is proper 
to an intellectual creature is its ability to reflect- that is, to "bend back" upon its own activ- 
ity Five choice, therefore, is the turning back on oneself poised on the brink of willing and 
passing judgment. Because hl'ittm: iiii'tlttuii; is the medium between the apprehension and 
i ileum]! leu- w ill nil 1 lie mil hand and ihe i oin pie 1 ett '.'.ill in en use ill nil I he other, it is Jell lied 
by both extremes (Long 1995, pp. 879-91). 

As in the other half' i>f the ■'■ ,■/.■■■■■.' :iui: !:<:-;<><w--/:-:'ii:\\ n.iniel'. universal In linn nrph ism or the 
Jnctriiu- ol spiritual matter, Fishacre, like the majnrliv of his contemporaries, was unques- 
tionable a proponent. The human soul an J the angel are composed ol matter and form. But 
it is in his teaching concerning the latter that Fishacre works out the full implications of 
spiritual matter - a linos I as if aiv.it Is constitute J a kind ol niclaphvsical testing ground (Long 
1998, pp 241-51). 

If an angel were a form without matter, it would be con-penetrable with other spiritual 
substances, that is, an angel itself w mild be in the mind ol one understand in;; it, itoi nit ii.lv 
a similitude of it. The result is that, without matter as a check on its permeabilitv, if 
one angel were to understand all the other angels, all angels would be present in the min J 
of that one angel (In I Sent. 8.4). This is a most curious argument and makes sense onlv 
if Hsh.ii.ie understands matter as a kind of secondary matter or dross, and not in the 
A risinieliaii sense ol first matter or hyti. 

Matter also accounts lor indieidttalitv in an angel. 'I he argument is as follows: the prop- 
erly that makes an angel litis purlieu la r in gel is either in ace idem, a (specific) difference, or 
mailer, ll in an. idem, ilu.-n inclivieiuals diller bv leeidenls alone, and if substances can he 
imagined '.viihnui accidents, thev '.'.ill he the same suhsiance If, however, mgels iliiler b\ 
speeilie dilference, then each angel will belong to a distinct species — an option Kishaere 
thinks so little of that he does nut even boilier to relule it. \h a process of elimination, lie 
decides ihal angels m\: inJiviJuated through matter. In an angel, however, there is little 
miller and much lurm (ibid. ). Furthermore — and here the influence is clt.irlv t.irussc teste's 
— insofar as all form is light, and an angel is almost wholly form, it is almost w holl\ le.ht 
(Jn If Sail. 2.1). 

Although an angel has mailer, it is incorruptible because of its form. The form of a com- 
posite is not so noble thai ii terminates md compklcs e\ m i iu I i nation of main i 1 io moi her 
form and ihereloiv, is subject to corruption. The form tint is intellect, however, is so noble 
lint ii altogether completes matter, so ilia I I here is no i in. I in a I ion to another form let l in the 
matter A ngcls are thus nalurillv mortal owing to their mailer, bin n antral I v immortal owing 
to their I or m. CioJ alone, lacking matter ol anv son, is immortal s:ntp/t:th , i (It: II Si ill. .!..>). 

Whatever the details ol his met ipln sks aiul ps\ ehologv - and it is lair to say that Fishacre 
JiJ not work on i all of the details — his mosi original 1 1 mi i rib ut Ions are in the area ol natural 
ph ilnsophv, which he sees is propaedeutic to theologe. As he explains in the prologues to 
the first two books of the Commenlarv, the book of nature provides visual examples to 
supplement the hearing of Scripture. 

It is here, moreover, that he is most indebted to Aristotle. Although he feels no hesita- 
tion in disagreeing with Aristotle, he is convinced nevertheless tint the Philosopher is in 
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n of the truth ah on I t ho created realm. Rcali/lni: thai tht sacred text can hear nmrt 

1 llllll iilK- Interpretation, jllil [lullllu indeed ill ill I 111" F.llllcrs IV. 'I iill rnjlllllll'. disailTce till the 

meaning of a text, Fishacre insists that 

I lie 1 ., ! Ii.il is I Ik- li.il v c\ posit, 'is, [■.'■ u h ivspcel to disputed passages] hi.- iumkMuI ■ - E L L ■■. I ll,H I 111 i 
show that whalcu-r t ii.it li lit- lounil in the unlinks "I -\ lisloilc is noi contrary to Scripture, in 
oilier that it mav I In is be pin in in .ill I li,n I Ihmhu- Sci I pi u re he imt contra rv to the truth in any 
detail, (In // Sent. 13.2) 

Thus the theologian who is properly ground id in philosophy should vield to the author- 
it v of the pity si ills in the killer's own proper realm, mil only better tu understand the sacred 
text, Iml also in dim In nnnbclin crs the occasion to ridicule llie tailh ilscll. 

Far from being confined to the hcxaemcral questions In llie Sniln:-. is Commentary, there 
is iirowtni: evidence ill. II h tsluoiv's inlcrisi in naiur.i! philos. .ph'. mlciisihcd in Ills pnst- 
Commcntary period. There is a question on the ascension nl Christ, a treatise mi heresies, 
and even a number of tin i vers in sermons, all ol w hich make use nl the new learning to dis- 
cover more about the sacred text. There are In addition lour lengthv discussions of ques- 
tions suggested by the hexacmcron (on light, on the nature of the heavens, on the eternal 
duration of llie world, and mi the waters above the firmaments) thai were mil a part of ihe 
first redaction, but that were apparently composed a I tcrw aids and inserted into the Com- 
r. The grow in it sophistication ot these c] lies I ions bears eloquent witness to Fish acre's 
icil absorption with philosophy up to ihe time ot his vie a lb (1 . 01111 and < ('Carroll 1999, 
pp .13-6). 

Daniel Callus once wrote that it would be an exaggeration to claim Fishacre was an ardent 
Aristotelian, and that is certainly true (Callus 1943, p. 229). But his failure fully to embrace 
the new learning was more a mailer of ignorance than ideology. Fishacre iiladb imol.es 
A I'istoile's b loli iii ical works, w hich were ill ore easllv absorbed a nil had no rivals. \\ ith the 
rest ol the natural philosophy he had only a passing and indirect acquaintance, most prob- 
ably through tflorilegium {Long 1996, pp 54-5). 

Could he then fairly be labeled an Augustinian? In the sense in which all of western 
'■ .hnsi i.i 1 1 pluli .si i fib' is a series ol [ . n . r ji . .les to A uiiuslino, ves, in llie sense in w Inch he is 
consci'iuslv an ail herein I" a si h. ml . .( thmiiihl, ilearb ii"(. Auiiustinc is n!i\ musk Fishane's 
prc-cmiueiil aulhnritv, anil he nc\ei explicitly p. iris empam with his leaching. At limes, 
moreover, he hesitates to embrace positions n« mil to the perceived opposition ol A u; tisi Ine 
or, in noi a lew eases, pseuiln-A uti uslinc. 'lei Fishacre has views thai are dccidcdlv non- 
Auiiusiinian: his teaching on spiritual mailer, the pluralin ol forms, anil the impii'-^ihilit'. 
of direct knowleiliie ol the soul, for example. 

The safest course is to avoid labels and see Richard Fishacre as an aib enturous thinker, 
del el in I ia! in 1 1 1 ..- e'.uhlishid .ml hi. rules, at leasl in his youthful work (the Sn:tii/.:i.s com- 
ment a rv ), but show i nil siii ns ol an cmciiiinii in depend nice of mind in the works thai can be 
dated towards the end of his career. 
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Richard Fitzralph 

KIMBERLY GEORGEDES 



One of the most important figures in the late 1320s, Richard Fitzralph (b. ca. 1300; d. 1360) 
was at Oxford by 1313, became ;i master of arts ca. 1322, read the Si : nU , iii , t , s probably in 
1327-8, and was a bachelor of theology by 1329. After a year in Paris, Fitzralph returned 
to Oxford where he became a doctor of theology in 1331 and served his regency in 1331-2. 

Ik- served as chancellor of the university from 1332 to 1334, during' which time he was 
involved in l he Stamford schism. In 1334 he went to Avignon, "here he became involved 
in the controversy over the beatific vision. In 1335 he was appointed Dean of Lichfield, and 

in 134(i In. i.\ as elected A rchhishop ol Armagh, a post he held umil his ileal h. 1 iet'.veen 1 3 .in 
and l.ioO, he traveled to hnglatul and Avignon several times to argue causes in defense of 
his ;uvhJi"..eSi'. |-']'.']it appro\imilclv l.l-ii to l.ldi) he was involved in a eonirovei'sv againsl 
the mend leant' orders. 

Fitzralph' s St'ii/iiitcs commentary followed the tvpieal pattern of the early fourteenth 
century, and concentrated primarily on copies ot Hooks I and II, including ereation, the 
mind and its faculties, future eonl indents, and Uod's omnipotence. His views combined a 
moderate A tiguslinianism wiih moderate realism, and certain Awrroisl tendencies iW.ilsh 
1981, pp 49-54). On the issue of free will, Fitzralph strove to find a middle road between 
extreme August ini.iii ism aitil (he apparent scini- I'cl.ig i.mism i<i the nominalist s,honl, :ind 
argued for the primacv of man's free will with a moderated acceptance of predestination. 
He also sought a middle course between the views of JOHN DUNS SCOTUS (to whom he was 
often in opposition) and THOMAS AQUINAS regarding the primacy of the will over the intel- 
lect (ibid., pp. 57-9). 

At Avignon, Fit/ralph argued against John XXII thai the blessed have a total vision of 
Ui id prior to the Last Judgment. Reg a riling intuitive and abstractive cognition, h it/ralph 
accepled the process of the multiplication of species, as well as the creation of species 
impressed on the senses and intellect, and stored in memory. He disputed, however, the 
identin ol the impressed species with acts ot sensation, cognition, or intellect ion. h it/ralph 
seems to have been opposing Roiling ton on this issue rather than WILLIAM OF OCKHAM. With 
regard to the mendieanl eunrrovcrsv, Fit/ralph's basic ideas wc-re thai (duel's grace provides 
the Inundation for all valid lordship and atnhoritv, and those who abuse the rights and 
prr. ileges ol their posit ion should be deprived ol them. |(IH\ VA Yi'l .IV ad up led his views on 
grace and dominion. 

Fitzralph' s three major works are his Cuimniiiliny mi ihc Siiiliiucs (1330s), the Sum ma 
umlru Aniiiiin) (1340s) and the treatise !)■: p;ittf>.:ni Sifh-iihu'if, supplemented with the i)c 
mendicitate (135tls) Fil/ralph"s w orks influenced scholars both at < Khn'd and Paris, includ- 
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ing ROBERT HOLCOT, ADAM DE WODEHAM, JOHN OF MIRECOURT, PETER CEFFONS, GREGORY OF 
RIMINI, and John Wjelif 
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Richard Kilvington 

EDITH DUDLEY SYLLA 



Richard Kilvington (b. 1302/5; d 1361), was a master of arts by 1331, a fellow of Oriel 
College, 0\f[>nl, in 1 33.!. I le was granted pupal dispensation as son nf ;i priest In be ordained 
.ii kl lid] J ,\ I' i- ik: lii. i- '.vi I li l ii ii.- di id u Is; was .i h.Klk'ler ul ilK-ologv b\ I .!.!-.; .inj m t Ik- em pi' ■ '. 
of Richard of Bury, Bishop of Durham in 1342 and 1344. A doctor of theology by 1350 
and perhaps as early as 1338, Dean of St. Paul's London in 1354, he was a junior contem- 
porary of THOMAS BRADWARDINE anil WALTER BURLEY, whose work exemplifies the Oxford 
Calculator}' tradition. WILLIAM HEYTESBURY, who, like Kihington, wrote an influential set of 
.V"//,.j». : :^'.i, may have been one of Kilvington's students, kihinglon composed works 
tied to Aristotle's Physics, On Generation and Corruption, and Ethics, anil to PETER LOMBARD'S 
But/I: ul SiHu'iUii, each, consisting ul a lew Ih mil question*;. I lis S'.-p/i!<ii!ii!:i is his unlv work 
up to the present to receive a printed edition, hut liis other works "its' also "ill known in 
his day, and his positions were noted bv later lourtii.-nlh-ictitury authors. 

Kilvington's soph ism atu f. pieallv consist of ;i supliisma sentence, a case or hypothesis 
upon "hid: interpretation of iIk' sentence is to he bused, arguments for and against the 
truth of the sentence, and resolution ending with replies to I he arguments I'm 1 the opposing 
side. Most ol thi- soph ism at a involve phvsii's and their solutions may involve mil hem at ii. s 
as well as logic. Thus the first eleven suphisms involve cum p;tri suns of whiteness and ul" 
processes of whitening, along with theories of first and last instants. It is argued, [or instance, 
that if the first sophisma, "Socrates is whiter than Plato begins to be white' is true, so will 
tile second sophisma, 'Socrates is infinilclv whiivr than Plato begins to be white' be true. 
Recent research on Kilvington's Aristotelian commentaries, as well as on his Snpliismiitu, 
has begun to shed new light on activity in the arts faculty at Oxford in the 1320s. 
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Richard of Middleton 

RICHARD CROSS 



Richard of M iddleton (b. ca. 1249; d. 1302) was a Franciscan friar. It is unknown whether 

hi' ""as Knglish nr French. Me studied at Paris, and was appointed in 12K3, tvhile still a 
bachelor, to a Franciscan commission set up to examine the writings of PETER OLiYI. He 

was recent master of tile Franciscan sla-huti: in Paris I rum 1 2N4 in 1 2.S7. On September 20, 
12 l| 5 he was made Franciscan prnvincial master of France. In addition to his .S'i m 
comment a re, Richard produced some tnrtv-iivc disputed questions (still largely unpub- 
lished! and three sets <i{ Oio>J!ii>.:L<. Richard's thought ones a great deal In his three great 
predecessors BONAYENTURE, THOMAS AQUINAS, and HENRY OF GHENT, and he eclccticaltv 
si nlhesi/cs [rum all three, rejecting "here he sees fit. 4' he result is nevertheless a cull ere til 
and impressive whole, that continued to be regarded as authoritative into the fillceiith 
ecu tu rv. I lis own original emu rib minus arc to he Inimd principally in the area of natural 
philosophy 



Metaphysics and epistemology 

Rii. hard accepts a form nf moderate realism mi the question of univcrsals that is very close 
in thai found in Aquinas. I It argues that tverv extra-mental item is singular. '1 he universal 
is mcrclv a concept: the essence of a species ,-f.t tt)hltis!t»nl. This same essence its existent in 
cwtni-mailit/ i::-:i/:!v is s till ph. all the individual instances of the essence; there is no sense in 
which the essence //; itself, prior to its nniversaliiv (as under si nod ) and particularity {as exis- 
tent in extra-mental tvalitv), has anv sort of being (In / Suit. 36.2.2). In line with this, 
Rii. hard explicit!* rejects I K-nrv of (.Hunt's t henry that there is a realm of essences caused 
bv God, external ti> him, thai has snmc sort ul minimal existence {esse ess entitle) prior to the 
existence ni particular instances of such essences (hi I Sent. 35.1.1). The universal itscll is 
a relation: a concept that is related indifferently to anv extra-mental item ihal tails under it 
(Quod. 1.7). 

Richard rejects, however, Aquinas's theory that individuation is to be explained by 
extended matter. Accordingly, he accepts that llieic can lie manv angels nf the same species 
(//.' // .Vi v.','. 3.5 I and 2 ) L iidcissaiid ing individual]! ■. .is indi\ isihilm., K icli.ud ad.ipis I lenr'-. 
of (.ihetit's theory thai mdivisiliilitv is nothing more than the [legation of divisibility (/;; // 
.''■■'. i:l 3.4. 1 1. 1 . ike 1 h n !"■., he claims i h.it uid i\ isihilir-. eiii.nls disl inci mn I [■mil all ot her ilems 
liin K i eh aid adds .1 I tin her component tu I I cure's ill core, consistent w ith Rit In id's 1'hnmisl 
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vers inn ni moderate mil ism. Created ihings arc itulh illumed in some sense by tlieir act "f 
existence: an essence as individual is just an essence existent in extra-mental ri-alitv (//.■■ / 
Sent. 24.1.2; In II Sent. 3.4.1 ad 4). 

Following Henry, Richard holds that existence ailds a relation to essence: a relation to 

(.it ul's ei lie ie ill caus.dilv, can sin;.: instances ui' the essence in extramcntal ri-alitv [III II Si ill. 
3.1.1). He follows Aquinas in holding that relations arc not things; thev have existence 
''towards" something w il limit in am Sense being inhere-ill accidents (/_'»",/. 1 '■' ) Si nil- exis- 
tence is a relation, and rc-laliuns are nut in anv sense tilings, Richard rejects ^nv sort of real 
distinction between essence and existence: an existent essence is just \m individual, extra- 
men tal, esseiiee; indlvidtiatiun and existence coincide, i\nd nothing needs to be added to an 
nidi 1 , idn.il essence to explain its existence. Richard burrows some arguments hum Iknrv 
to shun- that existence cannut be reallv distinct (ruin essence. The strongest one is related 
lu the famous "third man" argument ot Pa mien ides. Suppose exisleiice has tu be added to 
essence in order tu explain the existence o( the essence. Is this existence iiiaitiii/fr ex isle nee' 
If so, it is God; if not, then it itself requires an explanation of its existence, and this will lead 
to a vicious regress. According tu I knrv, there is mi inU'iiliinui! distinction between essence 
and exisl elite, a ■ /■:l;iii<in!i.;/ distinct inn that requires some distinct inn in its object that is less 
lhan real but more than mcrch mmd-impnscd Richard rejects am ■stick distinction midwav 
between real and rational, and hence rejects Henry's claim that there is an intentional 
ence and existence. According lu Richard. I he distinction between 
s merely rational or mind- imposed: it does not correspond to any 
distinction in the existent individual (Qiiod. 1.8). 

An existent essence is an cm — a being. Ens as such — the analogical concept tinder whose 
n everything falls — is the first object ul human cognition (//.-' S,:ut. 1.3.3.3). Ens is 
■ndeiital prupertv, one that transcends, or applies in all, the categories. Following 
I iuii.c. eiii nie, Richard holds ihiit the iiaiiseendeiii.il piupiitv oi ■v:...// 1 .:: is priur in c'« (//.' 
// Sent. 1.5.21. Fullo" ing l his line of thought, Richard arguc-s againsl Aquinas that will is a 
higher J iii. itlf. ih in intellect ( //■■ / Sin!. 1.2.1). One reason lor this is the Hmiaventurean one 
that it is better to love God than to know him (In 77 Seal. 24. 1.5). But Richard's cognitive 
psvc ho lug v also a I low s him tu conclude that will is a higher laciillv than intellect I Ie argues 
that will, unlike intellect, can command: will commands intellect, and is activelv required 
for certain mental acts (/;; II Scut. 24.1.5). We have to want to think of something in order 
In think ot il. Inlellecl mereh shows and persuades will Intellect is ilsu a nccessarv condi- 
tion for volition (In I Sent. 12.1.4). But its causal role is no more than dispositive: the will 
is a self-mover (/» 7/ .SYMn 24. 1 .5), and Richard holds, against Aquinas, that it has the liberty 
ol indiili rence in relation tu anv object presented tu il be a judgment uj the intellect, '.eh el her 
the goud in general ur some particular good (ijji. .lisp. 15.3). liul he holds ton that the will 
onlv has a rule to play in choosing between goals in cases where there are ii\isu::s tor acting 
in one or more ways {In II St'iit. 3M.2.4): the w ill necessarih desires the ultimate goal uf 
happiness, irrespective uf any particular judgment as to the initial! of this happiness. I he 
will necess.irilv wills happiness, bul it tan will againsl anv general or specific moral good 
presented tu it b\ the intellect. Hill presented with <.ind, the ultimate gual ot human cxis- 
leiite and 1 he ncci-ssar 1 . Iicalilic cause ui huin.in happiness, the -a ill n.imralh '.vills him, 
without either coercion or freedom {In II Sent. 38.2.1). 

Richard rejects Aquinas's view that there is a real distinction bet" ten intellect and will, 
or between these two powers and the soul itself. Fellow ing I knrv, Richard claims that ! bl- 
ind v disi incl in n is m terms ul dilkreiil relal ions: in idled and will arc simph. dii iereiil I unc- 
tions of the soul, the soul's being related tu different sorts uf acl that it can produce, and to 
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l lit iliili.-ri.-iit uliji.-i.ls i if these acts. '1'hcsi- different relations arc unlv ralionalh distinct from 
the soul itself (In I Soil. 4. 1.2. 1 ). 

Like Aquinas, R ichard holds ih.il divine illumination has no place in human cognition 

(■'.■■.'.■■. ,/■.<!■ 1 -> ( |"i]1. 2.14-.N )). Ill ill US 1'cjei. tS I loiiavtntUlc's \ lew, .1 El i.l ili.Li.ptS Instead A ..|U i lias's 

abstractive .ii.-i.minl nl i_i 'gnu lull, ultimate!: derived ti'uiii Aristotle. 'I lu- intellect is a inhnLi 
1'itSii, ami all human knowledge derives from the senses (In II Sent. 25.5.1). More pri.-cisi.-lv, 
we know substances hv tin.- mediation of their accidents — for Richard their perceptible fea- 
tures (/f. : // -SV/,'.'. 24.3.3). In accordance with Richard's mink-rate realism, the universal is 
the essence as understood - the ■■/•incept. This universal exists potentially in the phantasm 
{In 1 Sent. 22.1.2), and is abstracted- actualized -by the agent intellect (In I Sent. 3.2.1). 
'1 he passive intellect then receives the impressed intelligible species {In II Sent. 24..!. 2). 
Actual kiln" ledge ncturs when the agent intellect causes an ;iel ul understanding I" inhere 
in the passive intellect. 'I'll is act of understanding is the mental word, and Richard identi- 
ties it as the expressed species, aclivelv caused bv the agent inlellect and inherent in the 
passive intellect (In / Sent. 27.1. 1). The abstracted iinh ers.il has c.e«c repniesentiitivum: it rep- 
resents the common essence of the things that fall under it {In II Sent. 3.3.1); the phan- 
tasm, likcw ise. rep resell Is the extra-mciilal individuals themselves {In 1 1 S, >■:. 2: \ ->. 1 ). Since 
the universal is present piitentiallv in the phanlasm, Richard holds, againsl Aquinas, thai 
the micllii.l can illicit ml the phantasm in -nidi a wa\ as in gain direct intellectual knowl- 
edge nf singulars (/;■ // Sen!. 25.5.1). Hut this knowledge nf singulars is the result of the 
potential existence of the (universal) intelligible species in the phanlasm; against MATTHEW 
OF AQUASPARTA, it is not the result of the existence of a singular species representing a sin- 
gular object. So it would be a mistake to think of Richard as a precursor of JOHN DUNS 
SCirrus'S theory of the intuitive knowledge of the individual. Likewise, Richard rejects 
Bonaventure's theory that the soul has direct self-knowledge, without the mediation of uni- 
versal species. The soul has sell- know ledge through its knowledge ul universal species: it 
reflects on its men acts of cognition, and thereliv has sell-kiin'.vledge (In I Sent, i.1.1; lit I 
Sent. 3.6.1). 

Richard follows Acjuinas's exegesis ol Augiistmian claims to the effect that we know 
created truth only "in the eternal truth." This means not that God direct I v illuminates the 
sou! to allow it to know created truths. Rather. (.iod brings it about that the agent intellect 
has the power to abstract species bv means of a natural intellectual light directed onto 
the phantasm. This intellectual light is a created accident of the soul, whollv distinct from 
God. Since the intellectual light somehow contains the form of things, the light is able 
to function effectively in abstracting intelligible species - universals — from the phantasm. 
This possession of the forms of things docs not amount to any sort of innate knowledge, 
it is just whal allo"s the agent intellect to perform its function successfully (ij_n. ,'isp. 13 
(pp. 242-1)). 

Our natural knowledge of God is derived empirically too (In II Sent. 25.5.1). Since all 
creatures represent Ciod in some sense, we can argue from the existence and nature of these 
effects to the existence and nature of their cause (In I Sent. 3.1.1). Against Bonaventure, 
R ii. ha i ...I rejects .A nselm's on to logical proof, a nil accepts instead the sort of a posteriori argu- 
ments championed bv Acjuinas, taking as his starting point the notions of cause, motion, 
go ul- dircelcdn ess, order, and adding to .A qui lias's list the not ions ol con science, and ul l he- 
rational desire for the good (In I Sent. 3.1.3). Like Aquinas, Richard rejects any real dis- 
tinction between the divine attributes: the divine attributes are simply different ways in 
w hi eh the simple divine essence is represented to created minds (In II Sent. 1.2). \\ hile the 
concept of em is common to Ciod and creatures, it is not a simple or univocal concept, bin 
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rather ;i n:i li jje i l ;i I : as ascribed respectively to God and c 
included in its intension (In I Sent. 8.4.2). God is an ens — a being — because he is esse — 
existence itself; ;i creature is an ens onlv insofar as it imitates the esse of God. Ess? too is 
analogical, divided ill tn created unil uncreated, ;ind with no I'Minninn concept included in 
its intension (Quod. 1.9). 

God has ideas ul all tilings, universal and -^ i ■ t u: t ■ ] n i", and these ideas ;ire merely rationally 
distinct ti'imi each nther (In I Sent. .o.2.3 and 4). Such ideas are identic;)! wiih the divine 
essence: they are this essence as it is imi table he creatures. God l.nn" s I he future hv causing 
it: the contingency of future events results merelv from the fact that God's decision to 
cause any event is contingent (In I Sent. 3H.I..S). (Richaril makes no attempt to integrate 
this ill ii in ne '.villi li is claim ill -it the I mm an is ill has 1 lie liber is ol in J ill ci eiiee. ) Kolh iivin;; 
lion as eiil lire cluselv, R ichard holds ill .11 i. real i' in from e tern it v is impossible - anil thus i lu- 
cre ale il universe must have hail a beginning it it exists al all - be cause t ivation emails i he- 
acquisition of existence after nonexistence (In II Sent. 1.3.4). Equally, the unintelligihilitv 
of an actual infinity entails that such an infinity cannot be made {In I Sent. 43.6); and this 
in turn entails that the created universe cannot have existed for eyer {In II Sent. 2.3.4). 



Natural philosophy 

R !■.. h:ii J's ■ i -a ii Jistuicl ive iiinlribuliuiis cm he tuund In 1 he area "I rial lira I philusophv. M usl 
nolahh. - ihoiigh iiiii.leisi.imlalih noi a suggestion taken up b\ am ut his majnr successors 
— is Richard's distinction between fvn senses of 'mailer': first, matter pruperlv so-called, 
the (passive) thins;' that enters into composition with form; and secondly, the pure poten- 
lialils troni which forms are "educed." The first of these is recognizable iVoin siandard 
1- raiieiscan accounts of matter: it has some sort ol aclualitv, and can bv divine pouc-r exist 
■■villi! i in form. If ii J id nor have anv sort of actual it v, il would make no sense to think of it 
as entering into composition with anvlhing else. '1 he second, however, is distinctive to 
Rk hard's thcorv, and is supposed to help explain win n is rhat the generation of a mater- 
ial composite does not involve the ereiitinn of substantial form , .v mhi/n. Richard argues thai 
there is a purelv passive principle that somehow "contains" forms in such a way that one 
and the same form can exisi first potentialli and t hell actuallv This principle is pure poie-n- 
fiahls. the forms are not included in II actuallv; neither does it make anv active contribu- 
tion to the generation of the substance "hose form is educed from it (In II Sent. 2.1.1 and 
2; In II Sent. 12.1.4). Thus, while it plays a similar role in Richard's theory to the role that 
the ni! tunes seinm.i/es p!a\ in Bona venture's theory — namely, as a way of ai oiiling the posi- 
1 io n rhat subs lamia I I onus has e lobe ere a led - it diili is Iroru lionii ent lire's ill core. .A c cord- 
ing to Bon.iventure, iiitttmes feminities are itetree principles included in matter. Kiciiaid's 
second kind of matter is a purely passive principle (In II Sent. 14.3.3; In II Sent. 18.1.2). 
Iiiii Kk hard's mailer diflers from Aquinas's prime matter since, unlike thai, it somehow 
contains lornis in such a ssav that one and the same form can exist first poicnliallv and then 
actuallv Richard accepts too a form of universal hvlomorphism, holding that angels also 
include some sort of matter — not the corporeal matter or the pure potential it v thus tar 
described, but incorporeal, uriexleiiileil mailer. Richard holds thai this angelic mailer is 
necessarv In order to explain hosv mi angel can move. In order to move, an angel musl 
include active anil passive components: an active component to be the mover, and a passive 
component to be moved (In II Sent. 3. 1.2). 
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Unlike Aquinas, but in accord with the standard Kfanciscnn lint [rmn I Ik- 12<S()s, Richard 
holds to thi- phiralit 1 . hi firms ni material objects ] it maintains that the pluralit: nl firms 

is leqtl ilYel empiric ,llh 111 i ■ 1 i. J 1 1 ■ Id explain lilt general iml <<l cumplcX animate objects (/.'■' // 

Sc'iil. 17.1.5). In addition to accepting the plurality ul forms, Richard holds too that sub- 
si am ill bums admit of degrees: forms can be educed to greater or lesser degrees I mm the 
pure potentiality uf die second sure ol 'matter (In II S.:i:l. 14.2.2). Richard makes use of 
lliese twu theories to explain the wav in which die elements e\ist in compounds of them. 
He holds that compounds ni the el ei lie ins (i.inli. lire, air, and " alc-r) ;ire caused bv the inlti- 
p; , iiiii\ii--tin of unaltered elements. '1 hesc elements exist in luwer device', in 1 he compound, 
there is no contradiction in supposing dial contrary inum:;^!^ elements can exist together 
in one compound. Since the elements and their qualities are remitted, dice form together 
an intrinsic principle of corruptibility (Degradtt (1951, pp. 119-32)). The whole view rep- 
resents a sophisticated development of UFRR"KS' tlu-orv ol' chemical composition, accord- 
ing to which the elements and their qualities exist in ;i compound, hut in a ''remitted" or 
fragmented state. 

Richard 1 ? most significant innovation is his theory of the augmentation of qualities. 
According tu it, die- increase and de-crease of qualities such as color and heal is explained on 
1 he analug\ "i a cj u a nl if. R ic hard elisi inguishes between two sorts of quantitv: the iwlcusinn 
of a substance Ufihiiitttiis n:n/:s) and the degree ol -niii-sily of a quality (-./ihinliliis I'ii'tiilis). 
Increases and decreases of the degree of a qualitv arc understood as increases or decreases 
of the virtual quantitv of the qualitv, analogous to increases ami decreases in extension (/.■■.■■ 
/ Sent. 17.2.1). This quantitative fheorv ul qualities was lalc-f taken up and developed bv 
Scoius, and provc-d important in laciliial ing the turmulaliun of the ''mean speed theorem" 
of acceleration b\ the M c-t Ionian in at hem. 11 icians ul i he early lourteenlh cent tin, a tlietnviit 
that in turn led to the development of the theory of inertia by Galileo. Although the basic 
insight developed bv Richard was ial.cn up bv S cuius, S cuius el id not agree with all the ele- 
ments of Richard's theorv. I n particular, Scut lis denied R i chard's claim, itself owing sumc- 
ihing In I lenrv ul' (.i hem's thc-urv, that lower degrees of a qualitv are in potency tu higher 
degrees. Richard holds that this potency theory is necessary to explain the unity of any 
hi-.-.hit degree ul' a qualitv ( In I St n't. 1 7.2.2 ). Scot us claims instead thai nut all case of real 
cum pus i I iuii require a cum pus it ion ol the puk ill in I m iih the ,ii. tu.il Richard denies I he the or'. 
developed by GILES OF ROME that there is a quantity of matter that is independent of exten- 
sion. For Richard, am quantitv that is not the virtual quantitv of a qualitv is idc-ntitied as 
t. He has no inchoate notion of mass. 



Ethics 

Richard shows no trace of the sort of divine command theory of ethics that was to be devel- 
oped by some Franciscans at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Actions are com- 
manded be (..ii id because thev are good, and prohibited because thc-v are bad. 'I'll us, he hoi els 
that the eternal law is the result of divine practical reason discerning, as it wc-re, which 
courses of action are good, and which are bad (In Til Sent. 29.1.10, In III Sent. 40.2.1). 
N .tl ura I law is the elc-rnal law as understood bv human beings. A II ui ihis is like boi h Aquinas 
and I !ona\ eiilurc. I'm Richard agrees '.villi I Iihiiii ciilurc igainsi Aquinas th.it conscience 
should be undersloud as a habit, not an act our habitual understanding ut the pivec-pls ul 
natural law (In II Sent. 39.2.2). 
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Rii. llHI'llllS KllillS ( .olllllhlelisis ill lj.'l-s''} WIS lilt iirsl [uliTlel 'if milapll 1 . SIlS, p]]\ Ml^, 

li i ii.l psivholog \ 'ii tun ideiiriiv ill (hi' University nl Paris. Paris was the inli-lli-cttial until 
nt (hi western world. But when Rufus started lecturing on the Aristotelian hht: n.tittiatcs, i 
bin I hi I pre. i.-ihi-iI I Ik- Parisian i .11.L1 1 ( \ 1 1' 'in leaching I hull hid i usl guile util n] i.-tleii. Still, 
Rut us was able to leach most ul limn before In gave up his position as n secular master of 
iris in 12.iS to heenme a Franciscan. As ;i KiniiL isnm novice, hi- moved to ( )\ford to begin 
studying theology. In about 1250, he lectured on PETER LOMBARD'S Sentences at Oxford. After 
I ill u r ill ii' "ii I .omhard again it Paris, Rufus rclur tied to Kiigland to be mine the fill h ( Kimil 
Franciscan master ol theologv in about 1256. 

Rufus played a crucial role in the development of scholastic philusophv: its methods, 
duct fines mill priorities. He is not only the author of the curliest surviving lectures on 
Aristotle's Metaphysial, Physics, De generalione el coiruplione, and De anima, but the first 

< Klin J bill hell if ul tlleiiliigw In lei HI IV nil Pel el I .! 'Ill b;l Ill's .S\ l-ieneei an J llle author ot llu- 
hl SI treatise ilii cited against A\ tkl!< >Lv In addition in a number id mini if w nrks, R ich.u il Rut us 
is i he .mi hor nl nine m.ijur works: two McLtphvsicf commentaries, commentaries mi A ristutk-'s 
/ J /.■ i ■ v ■ : .i, De ;e.ciicni!intie el inmiptinne, and De itn: a:,i, a Cmitia Averrnen:, a Speculum animate, 
and Oxford and Pans Sentence* Cunimentaties. I lis .Wei em tilujiv com me til a ry has been lost. 

Previous accounts of the introduction of Aristotle in the West suggested that early 
lectures on A ristnii-limi natural philosophv took the form uf clcnii-nlaiw paraphrases of the 
Aristotelian le\l, linking philosophical nrigiiialitv. Nun il appears ih.n j'rum ihe slarl some 
lectures mi A fistnik- w eiv critical and exciting. But tins is onh " hat " e shun Id have c\ peeled. 
I lo'-v else iiit] III llle snub, nf A I'isl ' u le's m elaph 1 . sii s a nd nil ura I philnsophi ha\ e gone ti'mii 
being proscribed works to required reailing in a period of little more than twenty years? 

(1) Rufus' lectures on Physics and De generatione el eorenptionc were probably delivered 
before 12.i>. References in his theological works in ihe A i isiniekm commentaries indium.- 
that they were certainly written when he was a secular master, and hence before 1238, when 
he joined ihe Franciscan order. 1 Jiscuvcred in Erfurt in 19S3, the Physics commentarv was 
frequently attacked by ROGER BACON. Bacon, whose long series of Aristotle lectures were 
delivered soon after Rufus left Paris in 1238, was a much more orthodox Aristotelian. He 
rejected man 1 , nf Rulus' opinions - for example', views on Platonic Ideas, mi place, and on 
impetus — but Bacon also asks and answers most ol the i|iiesliuns put by Rufus. 

Rufus 1 and Bacon's cumnu-nlirk-s de: uti- little spice In summit v and ill vis ion of the text. 
In their place is a series of short questions anil distinctions. Brief as they are, these ques- 
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tions raise major issues in western natural philosophy Rut us' PI: ;■.<.', i raiiinunliirv challenges 
tin- Aristotelian account of projectile motion, for example. Anncliesc Maicr located the 
medieval origins ol impetus theory in ills' works uf Riijit Bacon. As she noted, Bacon J it I 
mil advocate impi'fus llicorv, but set out to refute it. \\ hat she did not know was that the 
view he Set mil to ivlult was Ruins'. Kmplowitg w hill is more accurately described as 
''imprint theory," Rut us addresses ;i problem [or A rislotelian ph\ sies: 1 n projectile motion, 
contrary to Aristotle, violent mntion appears to continue in the absence of conflict between 
mover anel moved object, liaeon accepts Aristotle's claim thai substantial contact is neccs- 
sarv, so he explains projectile motion in terms of the projector's effect on the medium, noi 
its impact (villus) on the projectile (Phys. 8, Bacon 1935, 13: 338). 

Rufus sees problems with this account. Though there is continued contact between the 
projector mid the medium, the projettile "ill continue in motion even it the projector slops 
moving .11 i > lite. For example, a ball "ill continue to Ih through the air ifler the battel 1 stops 
his action. So if projectile motion is eonlinucd bv lilt medium, then "hen the projector is 
at rest, the medium must move iisell; Inn bodies as bodies tin not move themselves accord- 
ing to Aristotle, not even bodies of air or water. How, then, can the medium move itself after 
the mover has ceased to move? Worst bow t.in ilie same medium mo\t projectiles at dif- 
ferent speeds and in opposite directions? Rufus answers by positing .in imprint in the pro- 
jectile and resilience in the medium. The violent motion involved in throwing imprints 
something on the projectile when it moves it: a quality, form, or something else; it is not 
clear to Rufus just how to describe the imprint in Aristotelian terms. More Aristotelian is 
his account of the action of the medium. Air's form dictates how distant its parts art trom 
each oilier. The projector pushes them apart, I arther a pat I than air's torni permits. Because 
air is resilient, the parts rebound. A response to \ inltiil mo I ion, l he rebound pulls (Ik- parts 
too close together. Successive, gradually decelerating rebounds result in a tremor that assists 
and accommodates motion in more than one direction. 

Rufus 1 advocacv ot imprint theory did not go unrecognized. I n the fourteenth century, a 
more immediately influential advocate of the theory, FRANCIS OF MARCHIA, attributed the view 
to an ancient scholastic author, named Richard, whom he associated with BONAYKNTURK 
Maier unconvincinglv identified this author as RICHARD OF \HDDLETON, who, however, was 
not a contemporary ol Bonavenlure and did not discuss projectile motion. Rediscovering 
Richard Rul us" /-'/.r .■■■■. .■■ tommeiitai ■■ tun mih su pplns i he right 'Rk hard', bin ii also explains 
some of the peculiarities of Alarchia's theory. Like Rufus, and unlike his contemporaries, 
Marchia claims thai \ loltnl motion impacts I lit me ilium as well as the projectile. 

The definition ol place is another subjeti about "hit Ii Roger I bit on J i sag reed with Rufus. 
The point at issue was how to account for the immobility of place. Since Aristotle defines 
local motion as a change of place, place must remain fixed when motion occurs. And yet 
Aristotle also defines place as the boundary of a containing body, a body that can move. 
Ancient and medieval authors confronted the resulting problem most unavoidably in the 
case of the location of the heavens. As Averroes says (Phys. +.43), JOHN PHD.OPONUS poses 
the great problem for A r is to lie's theory of place: if all motion is in a place, the outermost 
sphere must be in a place, since it is manifest that the heavens move. According to 
Averroes, Philoponus seeks to force us to admit either that something can move without 
being in a place, or that place is a riicuuni. 

Confronting this dilemma, some medieval authors argued that (lit heavens did not move, 
while others postulated I lit existence of a iiiiiuuir, but most sought alternative a 
the immobility of place. Rulus' solution was to concede that in some sens 
heaven is not in a place and to present a relational account of the immobility of plac 
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need tint suppose that "lis' n a containing medium (such as air I mm is, I hi.' houses it bounds 
are thereby moved. Rather, ditlcrtnl parts of I he same medium - in 1 , Inr ill at m:i 1 1 e-r, anoilu i 
medium - retain a constant relation tu the eeiiler of tlie earth. Sinee this relation is fixed 
li i ii.l immobile, '.v hat is contained in ;i medium that moves need not itsell be said to move. 
I n the t asc ul 1 he hcai ens, die outermost surface nt the outermosl sphere moves constant Iv 
Its parts arc ill J liferent places, but as ihci mm e, eai h part is replaced b\ aim! her part tli.it 
occupies the same relation to the center of the universe; these relations are fixed and 
run lunging. Rut us' relational account ul plate was tveiiui.ilb. aelopleel even bv Roger I 'aeon, 
who was subsequently followed by THOMAS AQUINAS. 

(2) Rufus' De generations ft cormptione commentary further develops views stated in the 

PI: )•<■■■. .< com mint arc I I is account of medial resilience that accounts tor the iiiovemenl of air 
and v,ater in projectile motion is one example. Another is the theoiv of substantial trans- 
formation. As in the P/iyttiS comment,!! 1 .. Rut us distinguishes between ivccptn e and active 
potential. Not prime matter, but matter in active polenlial is ihe substrate of change. Depart- 
ing I rum Avenues, Knl us and subsequent Bacon and other scholastic authors el escribe noi 
just qualitative inieiisilieation and remission, bin modal, subsiantivc intensification and 
remission - degrees of iclnalitv As in the ease of projectile mm Ion, Rufus most influenced 
Francis of Ma re hi a. I.Ike Rut ns, .\ [arclna describes mn jusl pure |"u'ivation and simple aelu- 
ality, but incomplete actual it v conjoined w iih unrealized potential. Both authors character- 
ize the potential presence of elements in the case of elemental composition as contused. 
Rufus thus anticipates what Anncliese Maier in her pound-breaking studv of medieval 
views on the structure of material substance, An tier Grenze von Silwfiislik iti/J 
hiaturirissenschafl, calls the "one true" solution to the problem of elemental composition 
for those who accepted Averroe-s' claim that the elements ill em selves are subject to intensifi- 

(3) In 1952 Manuel Alonso SJ edited most of books 2 and 3 of Rufus' next major work, a 
De anima commentary, from Madrid 3314. Alonso attributed the work to PETER OF SPAIN, 

an attrihulioii R. (. iamhier right l\ reject til. R. \\ ootl corrected the attribution on the lias is 
ot Krhirt Otiarlo .)12, a iiiatmsi ripl that intludes the missing first hook 

In his De uniiihi commcnlarv, Rufus drew attention to (he problem of identifying the 
agent ami the possible inlelleels I low can the same thing be aefii t and pas si 1 1 in regard to 
tht same obiter K Li I us though I dial In some sense thev " ere the same, but lit was also con- 
i ill en I ill at llu-i were d ill ere in pans of that intellect. I lu" In characterize lilt relationship 
was a major philosopliie.il problem lor him. 1 it-pan itig more eon (identic I rum the early thir- 
teenth-century views, Ruins ielenl itieil human knowledge e\clusivelv with the understand- 
ing of the possible intellect. \\ t do not have access to the understanding ul the agent in I tiled 
except insofar as it illuminates the species supplied bv sensation. Contrarv to Haeun, Ruins 
also hekl that the agtnt intellect was a part of the human soul, not God or a separated 
substance. 

(4) Two sets of lectures by Rufus on the Metaphysics survive: Menwriaie in Metaph. (MMet.) 
and Dissertatio in Metaph. Aristot. (DMet.). DMet was first attributed to Rufus by Auguste 
Pelzer, as V. Doucet notes. Fr. Gedeon Gal OFM was the first person to study the 

. I/. .',,/■■/■' r.i.vi cum me nt an In del ail. I I is careful ini csilgation revealed that it was an impor- 
tant source of Rufus' r )\jnvd S.:n!t : />.:\ : s Cunnni-nliiiy. But the manner in which Rufus cites 
his own curlier work suggested to t.i'al that it could not be bv the same author, (.i.il found 
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tin- .Ui'iif/i/i'i'j'.'i.s commentary cited as tin- work of :i secular master. Ik- concluded thai the 
two works were by different authors. 

Further investigation persuaded Coil instead tli.n Rut us probable was an author who 
iifcricd tti his own works in 1 hi tlnrJ person " hen rejecting eic" s lit formulated ;is a secular 
mister li I'ti j iv becoming a Franciscan. ' I'll at probabiln i became a certainty in the 1 '-'.Nils when 
at Timothy Noone's request, the Prefect of the Vatican Library, Fr. Leonard Boyle OP, using 
ullraviokt light, ivad a ihirtccnth-ccniiirv ascription in tin- \atican minuscripl in Richard 
Ruins 'if (..urn" ill. Ruins' reuse <<j substantial sections <>!' his earlier MMi'i. made it ease to 
i.-suihhsh llu- attribution of what mnv appears to be the earliest surviviiia- commentary on 
any of the libri naturales. 

Rufus 1 DAL'!, opi-ns with a discussion of tin A rislutelian dictum 'ill iiu-n by nature desire 
l" kni 'Vi an 1 1 i iii hides .111 i\ploiil ii Mi ui l hi- i|iu.-si iuii: \\ li.il is truth? 1 1 also deals with tin 
I""..-;.-. i ■ i a i n ;.-. oi I lii- ".ovh!. Km using nil creation ;ii. o hi ii I s, Noone's ilissi-rlatiiiii provides an 
edition of part of book /.ia 1 ■'/■'■ ■',/. Unlike Christian ihcolugians, A risloik argues that lime a nil 
nioiiuii must he denial because before even motion rhetv is another mmion. Rufus replies 
by characlcri/ing a mliHn etvatioti as the first change, prior to w r hich there was neillm 
motion nor change. Creation took place at once or instantaneously, sini 
change '.'[■ 1 iiEismuiatinii, ivlia i is changing is ,i[s. . changed. I'll is el. urn iliout Ii 
comes from Aver roes il J /r;s. M.2.> 1 anil appears in Kul'us' I'livsii's lectures, De > 
his ' -'.v/r.-i'-/ ^;7. : ,',■^ , , ;-.> Git'.7i,vtf',n T, as well as in D.\lt ! . 1 1 owe ve i Robert Plei aim, who studied 
treatments < it' the problem of instantaneous change in ihirtceiith-cenlurv kurope, found il 
in no other author. 

(.s) Avcrrocs was the most impovlant inllueiicc oil Rufus' ten chilli; ol Aristotle. L\ r i- vei< ln-- 
kss, before writing his seeoiul M:!i{p/n'*:..;< commentare, Rufus distanced himself from 
Aeevvnes; his Cnnti -.' Aviii'iiii: is the eavliesl sun i villi; west evil criticism of A vermes. In carle 
lliirteeiitli-cetilurv kuropc, Averroes was regarded vcrv sympathetically in the Wesl as the 
orthodox Arab opponent of AYTCEMMA. Concerned to refute Avicenna's view that the active 
intellect is separate from tlie human soul, the Bishop of Paris, WILLIAM OF AUYERGNE, called 
Ayerroes the noblest of philosophers. 

The first question of Ruius' treatise agiinst Avcrrocs concerns separated intelligences 
and the problem of uninrsals. Surprisingly, Rufus prefers Plato's account to that of 
Aristotle. Rnl us distinguishes between common natures and ideas. I Ic iileti titles common 
natures as Aristotelian universals inhering in external objects. Ideas, hv contrast, arc the 
i n mil- i.kj'i iiili n 1 exemplars accord in;; to which external objccls were lormcil hv Cod Ruins 
sees them as capiblc uf separate existence, in the sense that thev can exist independently of 
the external objects that eXcmplilv them. This interpretation of the separate existence of 
Platonic Inrms has been advocated hv such modern students of Plato is kiail Fine. Unlike 
Fine anil the moderns, however, Ruins, like oihei nteiliei ,ils, iol|n",s die Augustinian vie" 
that locates ideas primarily in the mind of God. 

Rufus 1 ground for preferring Plato to Aristotle is the account Plato provides of 
know k.-ilue. According to Ruius, Plato's was the right solution to the problem posed hv 
Heraclitus (Ah-t. 1.6.987a32). According to Heraclitus, there cannot be demonstrative 
kiio'-i ledge of llie world, since its objects are constantly in a slate oi tlu\. Assuming thai 
there is demonstrative knowledge (or ''science," as the meilk-vals call it), Rufus holds ih.u 
Plato was right to posit ideas. Since science is about what is necessary, unchanging mil fixed, 
its objects must In- ideas, mil contingently existing, external objects. Our knowledge of 
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external objects is based uii ihi.- ideas lite. cxcmplil 1 ., ideas that exist indi.-pciidciifl\ "I the 
changeable world ill sensible experience. 

The second question of ChiiIm .jit/nun-, "I !c causa indh id nation is," presents a theory 
of individuation based on individual forms, similar to the views presented by JOHN DUNS 
Si'iitus in his Miliip/iya.'f commentary, views that later inllucnccd I.eibni/. Fur Ruins, as 
I'll 1 Soil us, a l lit in 1 v of identity thai permits rial hut not lonnal predication is an important 
conceptual tool. In die case of individuation, it explains the relation between specific and 
i nd i\ id u.i I forms Individual tui ins arc realh. Inn noi tormalh, tin- same as sjittitit tonus. 
Spccilic forms arc principles oi shared identity; tht-v ptrt;iin to common natures capable of 
instant iation (/;:'■'( /,',■/>/,'; iil'ilif). \h contrast individual tonus ptrlain lo the same natures as 
they are actually inslatniattd [n.ltt it/ultiplicalu). 

Rufus also argues against alitrnal i\ t di cor its ut individuation. lit claims that the cause of 
indh. i J nation cannot he an accident or an aggregation ut akkidctifs, siiKc niklividual, prima r. 
substances .Hi- oiitologicalh prim 1 to accidents I'll- nigh In- .dl' ■« s a i"le i or matter as an occa- 
sional cause of individ nation. Rut us a runes that even determinate mailer cannot In itsell he 
the principle of i it. tl l> iduafiun. Being m> individual means being distinct and united, both 
functions of the active principle oi suhslaiiec - form - not matter, the passive principle. 

(6) The Speculum animae is the fullest statement of Rufus' epistemological views. In this 

ambitious treatise Rufus attempts to explain what Aristotle means when lie says that "in 
some manner the soul is every thing" (De an. 3.8.431b20-21). Rufus asks in what sense the 

soul becomes an object when it understands or senses that object. I le rejects the view his 
ptcdcki-ssors based on Patristic authorities: The soul is everything because it shares being 
with rocks, life with animals, and understand in;; with angels. I le also denies that the dictum 
is literally true. That leaves Rufus in a difficult position, since he holds that species in the 
soul arc really identical with the common natures exemplified in external objects. If the 
material in the sensotw soul combines with the sensible species, whv doesn't the soul become 
green when it perceives something green? 

There are two elements in Rufus' reply: one is to postulate a dillcrciit kind of being for 
sensible species. They are not natural being's, in the sense that thev are not included in the 
Aristotelian categories; for thev are neither substances nor accidents, liceausc they are dif- 
i ere nl kinds oi entities, when thev combine with the soul, what is produced Is not the object 
itsell but cognition. The sekund element of Rufus' reply is to argue that what is formally 
disliiKi mm he realh identical. Species-bk-ings have the same real nature, but are not for- 
m.dh prcdicabk- oi the objects thci image for the soul. This safeguards the claim that what 
we perceive is realh' the same as external objects. In some sense the soul ivallv is all things, 
but it iloes become a tree when we perceive or utulerstand trees. 

i 7) Pre sen ed in onh one manuscript, lialliul tij, the <J.v/<>i:-! S.:i:tci:::^ Goi.ui.yi,, ,'.;,-;■ uas first 
atlrlhiited lo Richard Rufus bv Fran/ Pelsler, "ho recogni/ed it as the first commentary on 
Peter Lombard's Sentences by an Oxford bachelor of theology. In 1987, Peter Raedts pub- 
lished an excellent study of this work, Richard Rufus of Cornwall and the Tradition of Oxford 
Theology. References to events at Paris in the 1240s and to Frederick IPs excommunication 
in the commentary establish its date, roughly 1250. 

One important philosophical contribution made by Rufus in his Oxford Sentences 
f.'u. ''.'«.-' . i-'h/i }' is a modal argument for the existence oi'l.iod. Ruins rejected A nselm's I anions 
ontologital argument as '•subtle" hut "sophistical." In its place he advanced a modal aigu- 
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iiie-nt based on tin.- concept nt Uod ns iin independent being (<; ,<e i7 how ti/- 1 ,-ifti). The exis- 
tence nt independent beings is either necessarv or impossible. There fore, if an independent 
Ileitis e:in exist, it does exist. Like Rut us' views on individuation, his argument for the exis- 
tence of God iv as accepted mi J modi lied In linns S coins, who also I nil nil in Ruins' formal 
predication a model for his own formal distinction (Gil 1956, pp. 182, 189). 

Sentetitia Q.xon. also presents imp or in nl arguments against the e tern in of the world. Still 
considered torn pell in;; b\ some loda'. is ihe argument againsi I he clcriihv ol ihe win Id, w h ii h 
ROBERT GROSSETESTE (III Phys. 8, p. 1 54) attributed to "Master Richard." This argument was 
advanced in antiquilv hi Philoponus (whose views on this topic Rufiis did m>l know) and 
assuci.ilcd in I lie medics il period with Si. Fiona venture (who "Tote about fifteen i ears after 
Ruins). .As p resell tul in Rtilus' P/n '.<■.:< commentary, the argument simple points to an incon- 
sisleiicv bet" een [he eletin iuons of 'mti nit v' and 'past lime'. \h definition, pas I time has been 
It a' ersed, hut il is impossible lo traverse .in infinite number of davs or vc-ars, therefore pas I 
time cannot be infinite. In the Oxford commentarv Ruins buttresses ihe control ersial 
]> remiss, all p.isi lime has been traversed - that is, has been present - hi demonslral in _-. ■■■ hat 
he takes to he an n nam pi able consequence nl the i ic-w thai pasl lime is in finite. 1 1 pasl time 
is in Iin lie, then souk- past time was never present. I lowevcr far we go back in time, we can 
lie" i-r go far enough thai all ul llie past Mill h,» e been present, since I here is no ''all ol the 
past." So Rufiis could ask: In "hat sense is time past, if it never was present? 

Despite its simplicitv, manv authors have found this argument persuasive. Immanuel 
Kant (in the "First antinomy of pure reason" ) held that il could lie evaded oiilv bv dc living 
ill ;il there is anv tacl ul ihe milter about ho" old the world is. Kven lodav, some contem- 
porarv cosmologists — such as G. J. \\ hi trow — consider it ihe strongest argumenl againsi 
the beginninglessness of the world. 

(8) The Paris S,'iiUiiits CutvifiCHtiiiy, like ihe (.ixlur.l Si//!.:iiiis Cuituiiiiititry, was first dis- 
covered by Fran/ Pclster. It is another massive work, though it consists chicHi ul lung 
excerpts from and critiques of St. Honaventure's ScitUmcs Cuntiiit'iitcuy. It is cited as 
.il'l'i::i ij tin, lull that is misleading, since the Paris tomnienlarv presents Ruins' independent 
vie", s as " .Il ejuoi ing a nil re pi'-. Ing c ■ ? 1 hose ol I loiiaveiilure 

Though these lectures were famous, they are little studied. For manv problems — for 
example, iiidii kin. il ion and universals - an earlier work pro: ides a fuller treatment. The topic 
of relations ma v be a case in " hi eh Rut us' till I est accouiit Is Ion nil in the P-.'iis SiiiL'twcs Cunt- 
mt'ittiiiy. Rufus denied that relations were otilologieallv Jistinel from related objects ((.ial 
1975, p. 154). Unlike other topics where Rufus' enduring influence is through Duns Scotus, 
Rufus' views on relations were rejected bv Scotus. Mere Rufus' influence is to be traced 
through PETER OLIYI and WILLIAM OF OCKHAM, the most celebrated proponent of this view. 

The Paris lectures are desi rilied as "solemn" In Roger Bacon. Thev were delivered shortly 
ai ter Bona veil Hire's Siiitiitii/S Cninii!i:i!i,iiy 1 1 2 5 1 1-2), which thev quote, not long afler Rufus' 
arris a I In Paris in 1 25.i, and before his deparl lire lor hngland In become the h ram. isc.m regetil 
master ol theologv at I >xfoid A I ihe same time Rufus was lecturing ill ere, Thomas Aquinas 
was a bachelor ol theology at Paris. A comparison of Aquinas's treatment of angelic indi- 
viduation with Rufus' suggests that ihe changes Aquinas (// Si'i/I. 3.1.1) made in the defini- 
tion of form, allowing a sense in which form or quiddin rather than inn tier accounted tor 
angelic potciitialilv, are best appreciated as a response to Rufus' views on individuation. 

For both authors, the problem wiili to nil is the result ot A rlstntk's departures from Plato. 
In the Platonic svstem, adualili and gc-neralilv correspond, the most universal tonus arc- 
also most real. So ihere is no problem with a deli nil ion ol lurm that i ■ 'inhuics quiddii i and 
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aetualilv. lint with A ri slut Is' what is most aelual is tin- parti eld at, not t ho mi i 1 - t-is ^<l, sn there 

will mi. \ ilabli lit problems w nli ill,.- delink ion ■ ■ f iunn I !oi h Ruins and 'I In mi lis ni.iiiii.uiicil 
tin' basic Aristotelian insight: the particular is must actual. Anil that alligianei Fads both 
n( them tn alter ills' definition of form. Rufus chose tu maintain ill ;ill costs tils- idintiliea- 
tion of form with act and coiiscqutiitlv was torci'sl to posit as the ultimate abstract form, a 
form Licking qnitklilv. Individual tonus arc pure act accorsling to Rufus. Thomas takes the 
opposite approach. Maintaining the slctinition ol lonn in terms ol quislslitv, he is I'orccsl to 
posit tonus that are kliiitificsl with potcntialitv. '['lit ultimate individuating act, he calls 
being or i.«: : and distinguishes from essential lonn. Though t Itc 1 . disagree about the solu- 
tion, Thomas and Rut us agrs-c that raslieal steps arc necessary to meet the problem. 



Rufus has seldom been seriously studied since the Middle Ages, vet this is not the first 
attempt to assess his significance in the history of philosophy. In the 1290s, Roger Bacon, 

who is one of our principal sources of biographical information on Rufus, hasl alivaslv 
weighed the evidence, liacon tells us that Rufus' inlluence was still increasing forte vein's 
at ter his dentil liiil though he was i ami his among the "vulgar multitude," liacon claims that 
the "wise repudiated his insanity" (1988, p. 86). 

What ".as wrong '-villi Rulus imm Mason's poini of view 5 lie lells us ihat Rtilus hekl 
in I si a I. en views on existent ia I nil pi n't, and we know dial the 1 " o ilisag reesl alio til the p roll I em 
of universals mid i varicli of oiIht topits Commenl ing ml Aristotle, Ihicon guierallv lol- 
lo" ed A vst rots more closely an si less (rcsiucnlh do purled from orthodox interpretations of 
Aristotle. But that docs not explain the hostility with which Bacon viewed Rufus. The harsh- 
ness in I! aeon's lone is slue in part to his in n difficulties. [ ) is.ippoinled in his ow n projects 
after lit joined the Franciscan Order, Haeon turned to the papacv, advocating a complete 
reform of the tslucalion.il svstein, promoting lilt studs of languages, malhtmatics, optics, 
and experimental science. He severely criticized not only Rufus, but ALBERTUS MAGNUS, 
ALEXANDER OF HALES, and Thomas Aquinas 

liacon was the author ol (.[rook ami Ilohrow grammars; lis- was width read in Arabic 
philosophy; he '■'■■ as > ■ on. iiieesl oi 1 he '■. a hie oi math tin .11 k.s ami commitiesl to .in allogoi is ai 
approach to theologs. Ih conliisi Rufus probable eotilsl rcasl only Latin; among the Arabs 
he aslmiies only AwiToeS, he shows no inlertsi in m.nhtiii.il ks. F ion m logis ills- I'.vo men 
ihsagiti-,1: Rufus asserted ami 1 ! as on sloniosl that true assertions could lie masle about s-m]>tv 
classes. 

Bacon would has e been less J istkuhesl about Ruins, ho", evi -r, ii Riii us his I been a poor logi- 
cian. But Rufus was an excellent logician, and Rufus was to carry the day. Even the many logi- 
cians '.sho agreesl with li.ieon rather than Rufus on the ijuestion of emptv classes, saw' the 
enterprise ol philosopln and theologi in die same terms Rufus did. Like Rufus, thev omitted 
allegorical moralizing trom their lectures on theology Thti shared his ivlativtlv narrow 
know kdgt ol I lit hislor, ol |ih i I os op hi a n si his w i-akiiisses in king uage .nisi ma I hem a tics 

The subsequent history of so kolas tis ism is Rsigcr liai on'* nightmare come true. Not only 
dni Ri.ii ns' infill elite on thirteenth- anil carle ti >u r teen ill cent in ' scholasticism increase, Inn 
it also extended beyond die Middle \ ges in tin- works ol his fellow Franciscans, I'uns 
Scotus, Ockhani, and Francis of Manilla Haeon was doubtless correct to see in Rnlus a 
git. u d anger to his views about phi] us pli' .nisi thtoliif i \\ hat Bacon did not see was the 
brilliant possibilities that were to be ilciclnpeil in the I ram ist an tradition of unorthodox 
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Aristotelianism in the High Middle Ages. Bacon failed in his efforts to turn back the clock. 
The future belonged to Richard Rufus. 
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Richard uf St. Victor 

KENT EMERY, JR. 



Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173) probably was born in Scotland. It is not certain whether he 
entered the Abbey of Augustinian Canons Regular at St. Victor near Paris before the death 
of HUGH OF ST. VICTOR in 1 141 or early in the 1 150s. If Richard was not Hugh's personal 

■.hi ilt in lit 'a .is liis ill tellce mil J is i. iplc. Richard spent Hie rest of his life at Si. \ iclor, living 
under the rule uf Si. Augustine, teaching and preaching within the abbcv and writing his 
niinv eVegclieal, ih il [ rill ;il, and o intern pla tiec works. I le was elected snb-priur nt the abbcv 
in 1159 and prior in 1162. 

Richard conceive il his intellectual ;i e 1 i \ ilies in terms of the program of human and divine 
studies that Hugh of St. \ ielnr established at the abbe v. That program was ordered accord- 
ing to the three senses nt Scripture: literal (or historical), allegorical, and tropolngital (or 
moral >. 'I he -piriiu.il menu in gs o! ihe Si iipl tnvs (allegorical an it (ii ipologu.-.il ) arc fouiuled 
on a cor reel n nil erst, in ding oi the literal sense, " hich eommnnicaics the natural t nil lis per- 
taining lo the '"works nt creation" and records the actual events, persons, episodes, etc., in 
the his lor 1 , of salvation. A ilcgorical interpretation uncovers the wav in "hich the ''works of 
signitv and correspond with the salviric "works of restoration" wrought bv the 
: Christ, how the historical events, law, and the prophets of the Did Testament 
lie luliillcd in Christ ami his teaching in the New Testament anil signifv spiritualh the 
Christian m\ sterics of lailh. In the events anil signs oi Si riplurc [topological inlerprelation 
discovers the moral doctrine of Christian faith anil the order of the spiritual life, crowned 
bv the contemplation thai anticipates the life ol glorv in ctcrnilv. In sum, the \ ictorine intel- 
lect tial program, eslablished bv Hugh of Sr. Victor and pursued bv his followers, closelv 
aligns ihe historical narratives, ihings, and signs o[ the Scriptures with ralionallv ordered 
bodies of theological, moral, anil contemplative doctrine. 

I he inllucncc oi I lugh's si st em a lie pedagogv is evident in Rich aril's major exegetical 
work, the L/K : r iwrrpliniiiiii! (probablv composed before I 1:>4), a collection of writings ili-ic 
serves as an introduction to the reading of Sacred Scripture. In terms of the overall intel- 
lect u a I program ol Si. \ let or, Richard specialized in ihe moral doctrine oi ihe spiritual lite 
and (he iheori ol eoiilcmplal ion, ihal is, in ihe "tropolognal" meaning ol Scripture. 1 lis 
main fropological "ritings are 11:-: I trite: Rili'iiiir/if {lit Jam /c .','».' patntiitii-i) and '/'in' 
Mystiiit! .-ilk (Dt : iirtii wysliui), probablv composed, in the order indicated, sometime 
between 1 1 5.1 and 1 1 ii2. To modern reailers, Richard's manner of scriptural inlerprelation 
in these works might appear '"subjcctiM 1 " anil "accommoilatcd," as m> imposition, conve- 
nient or i.tncilul, ol eM ia-si ripl ural rational schemes on selcclcd scriptural naiTiiius \i^A 
images (tne mnsi ivmembei, huweicr, the pie-suppositions oi Richard's interpretative 
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ihcnrv: ( 1 ) inspired bv a divine, etci nal, unin iscK-nt ;iuthi >r, tin Scriptures arc tin.- si in ret- of 
im- \h.msl ihk iiiul pobsniinus tnilliful meanings, discoverable by pure and illumined 
renders; (1) tin.- di vint author's fullest meaning and intctil ire conveyed through the spiri- 
ui ;il siiisis nt Scripture, '.v hi ih iii'i- -ri Jiniil t.-il in tin i 1 1 1. i'li I in 1 historical i ruths ili.n ilii sacred 
wrii lugs record a Eld '.vliii li must lit determined ,u lUialilv (hv means nl lilt liberal arts); (.if 
Lii ih nil mil" in iht principles ni abundance and pnlvscmv, tin- iTnpnlngicil stnst is us "real" 
lis iht allegorical Hi 1 Juiiiiiiiil stiist; (4) iiii.ittil, the trnpnlngieil stnst is inseparable from 
l lit allegorical st nst iiiiil is iis i nit nil til nil to nut, inasmuch is ii pt Mil ins to iht wa\ in which 
the mysteries of salvation wrought hv Christ art inttniallv assinnliittil and enacted by indi- 
vidual Christians; (:■) tin tnillitulntss ni tmpiilngical iiileipielatimis is measured liv their 
liai"iiii>n\ wiih Jivinth. rtii-altJ and nilurallv discn\crcd truths, nnd with their internal 
coherence and appropriateness, that is, [lit way in h hich images and concepts art shown to 
rtlati and correspond with tatli othtr in a proportionate order (sutli order is itstlf a mark 
of truthfulness). 

F"or Richard, (lit trnpnlngital stnst unbraces am h topological, ps\ etiological, moral, and 
unit it d mi rims. I lis anlhi'opolup is iirst ni all scriptural and historical. In several writings 
i ii ill'j\i hv- 11 ugh ) In..- ttai hi.-s that iht si iiil's ralinnal force (i is) was ci talcd in tin- image of 
(.ioij anJ its allttlivt inivi- in tht likeness ■.■[ innl, nrigntall'. iht hiimaii hmh. alsu leilnlid 
llit '.Jr. int nalurt ami " is J t si in til in iniinnrtalilv. liv tin Fall, however, hum in reason was 
cnrrupltd In ignorance, tht ilftctinns In concupiscence, ami tht bodv hv in Hiniili ami 
dtilh i/.;i'.:i' ,:\\\'/>ti<ii;itii:). l.iktwist, frtt choice (lihiniiii iirhtnnmi, iht spiritual povttr 
whi-ribv out chooses binvic-n good and evil, was created in tht image of God insofar as il 
is trtt anil in tin- likeness of God insofar as it is J i reefed hv right reason. I n the Kail, hv I'm 
'..■In nti: A il am rebelled a;; i in si tht highest < i nnd ami accordingly the lower powers of his si ml 
i\h 1 1 It il againsl frtt t ho lit, tin rein diminishing us power {Di: slit tit iatiitnns hini::iiis). 'I' lit 
la ih- n human soul mav In ivstortd bv rtcciv ing ami ad hi ring o> iht teachings ot divine rev- 
tlalinii ami bv cooperating with tht inntr workings o[ divine grate. Tin light n( divine 
wis don) remedies the soul's ignorance, divine charm hen Is lis concupiscence, a nil practice 
of I In- virtuts lilt via ti-s tht bodv's inlirmin allhough ii cinnoi prc\ nil death. I . ik twist, tin 
divine precepts guide frit choice, mil consideration of the punishments due sin, the 
pmmisis nl piiil'iii anJ grin mid tht rewards of glor\ mntb.ilc iis right npernlimi ami 
strengthen its resolve (see Chntillon 1987, pp. 632^). 

In The Twelve P.tttiittslis (called Bcii/itinin iiunur bv later renders; set below |, Richard pro- 
pounds i systematic doctrine concerning l lie nalurt and operations of iln soul's affective 
ami ml io nil powers (..■//. . .■'.■" . ,' r.tt .■•■■), the details and nrdir ni which art it v t a It, I in iht scrip- 
tural narration (Gen. 29: 15-35: 29) of the twelve sons born to Jacob in his successive mar- 
riages '.villi I. tali, Hali (tht hamlmaiiliii ni Rachel), Ztlpha (tht hinilmaiiltn of l.i.ih), ami 
Rai he I K\t-ti ii.ilb., R ii ha id tslablishts ]irteist eiirrtsjinmltntts bttw tin iln figures of the 
si iip tu nil narrative, tin tlv mo logical meanings ot thtir n utiles, their characlers a nil actions, 
on the one hand, and the nature of the soul's powers, thtir operations, ami the virtues thai 
perfect them, on I lit other, Broad I v speaking, the dim-sighted I .tali signifies the soul's affec- 
tive power, which comprehends the senses, passions, will, and tht lovt of justice. Her chil- 
tlrtn and those of" her handmaid in Ztlpha represent the indii idu.d at feel ions of I he soul 
(■<//. y.'«.\ ■■'//:'. tiiiitiS) anil iht ( ii 1 tues thai perfect ill tin Hrmullv speaking, the lonmrlv sterile 
but btautilul Rachel signilits llit rational and cognitive powers of the soul and the love of 
wisdom. 1 li-r hi n 1 1 in a ill ni liiia sign Hits iht imag in.il inn, which links iht spirilual powtr of 
rtason with tht senses and through them with tht exterior world, liila gives birth to two 
sons, who re present the use nl imagis in nnd it it inns on l In punishments inll itttd mi sinners 
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and the rewards bus timed on the just. Strictlv speaking, Rachel represents the abstractive 
and discursive rational puw ei She firs l gives birth to Joseph, who si unities the virtue of dis- 
cretion, which governs and orders all of the powers and virtues of the soul to their proper 
end and which imparts self-knowledge. 

When each of its powers and their offspring are perfected hv their proper virtues and 
are coordinated hv the virtue of discretion, the soul is prepared lot contemplation 
I hell R,U lie I gives hi rill In 1 jellj .1111 ill. a lid ilies induing So. (..oillempl.ii !■ 'II IS !'■',. ,[,,|J ':ili, ,i ,.■ 

reason hut not hevond reason," and "above and bevond reason"; in the first, I'cni.unin 
kills his mother i.i lie n he com em pi. lies mvsieries ahuii t ( ind ahuie the natural capacitv of 
reason; in the second, he is transported hevond himself and all human understanding to 
contemplation oi mvsteries (e.g., the Trinitv) which one mav know onlv through a divine 
show ing 

In The Myslicd! Ark (called Bai/itnuii uhiiut hv later readers), Richard elaborates the 
theorv of contemplation sketched briefly in The T:retee Palrianhi. "Contemplation," 
according In Richard, ''is a free, penetrating gii/e ol the mind, suspended in wonder, into 
iii.iiiitesi-ilispl.ns of divine wisdom" (t'.i'/.-!.:/:-:p!.il;n esl tii'etit meiilis pci'spii'iieiit ins ■:>/> ien liiie 
spectactila cum aditiiralione suspeiisa; 1979, MA 1.4, PL 196: 67d). In contemplation, accord- 
ing In co civs pi Hilling hierarchical orders ol know ing and being, the rational spirit's Uu ! :ii;iis) 
iniiigi native, reasonable (; :<.■'.■'" ), and intellects e (■i-:!://,\\!.:i:!i<i) powers apprehend and behold, 
lespcemclv, sensible (created and visible), intelligible (created and invisible), and '"inlcl- 
lectible" (uncreated divine) realities. 

Rii.harJ's doi. trine nj cnfileiupiai imi comprises six genera or degrees ol speitilation, 
which arc signified "im slicallv" in the features of the Ark of the Covenant and Sanctifica- 
tion mounted by seraphim and placed within the Tabernacle of Moses (Exod. 37: 1-10, Ps. 
132: IS). (For Richard the term 'mysticism' is not strictly synonymous with contemplative 
ihenrv, the highest subject ol iropnli igical interpretation, but refers as well to the hidden 
allegorical sense; see 1979.MA 1.1, PL 196: 63.) The first genus of contemplation is "in the 
imagination according in imagination," " herein one wonders at the order and form of sen- 
sible realities Mi^ the power, wisdom, and gctu-rnsitv of their creator. The second genus is 
'in the imagination but according to reason,'" wherein one considers the rational principles 
that underlie and tin 1 1 \ phisic.il things, their order, disposition, causes, modes, and bene- 
fits. The gentile philosophers partook these kinds ol tmiieiiiplaiion in an '"external wav." 
Their speculations, however, were full of errors and generated endless questions and dis- 
putes. They could not discover anv work that (..bid performed from beginning to i:n-.\, and 
although thev could know the pin steal principles ol things this were ignorant of their ratio- 
nal principle, the dh iiic judgments and justice, so that thev attributed to the gnddess 
Fortttna "hat is the effect of divine providence. I he ihnd genus ol . nniemplaiiuii is ''in 
reason according to imagination," wherein hv means of the similitudes of visible things one 
rises to a speculation of invisible realities. The fourth genus is "in reason according to 
reason," wherein the rational spirit tiiii;tt;us), wholh del ached from the imagination, intends 
and reasons about (liiliniiiuiiiiine) what cannot be known through sensible experience, 
namelv, the human soul and the angels, according to their existence, operations, acquired 
goodness, and future blessedness. Moreover, in this degree the "pure intelligence" (e.g., 
without re course to im agination ) operates for the lirsl time and is able '"to understand itself 
through itself." The first lour degrees of contemplation are attainable hv human "indusln " 
a ssi sied hv God; the last two depend solelv on the light of dh ine grace shining in the "fine 
point of the intellect" {iieies inteHeetus). The fifth genus of contemplation is "above reason 
but not beyond it," wherein bv means of a divine revelation in the mind one cognizes ''what 
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bum.m [■ en si Hi cannot lullv comprehend and what cannot lie in' est iii.Ki.-J sufficiently hv rea- 
sl jit injr" but with " hieh reason van "sufficiently concur," namclv, tlic nature and simple 
essence of the divinitv ntiil its allribulcs. '1 hi. sixth gi-nus is "above ami hcvnml reason" anil 
Miiniiijii "against reason," w herein h\ an "in 1 :] ill mien ul divine light" in I he "simple intel- 
ligence" (i.e. , wi th nut recourse lo reasoning) one "intuits" J ivine rea lilies flint Seem w Imllv 
contrary to reason it lie Trinitv, I near nation, b.ucharist ), unless 1 1 be supported hv a mix lure 
of faith (1979, MA 1.3-9, 2.2, 9, PL 196: 66c-75d, 80b-81c, 87a-S8a). 

Richard's philosophical psvcholngv and cognitive llieorv evidently derive from 
Xenpiatoiiic sources. Identifying his sources is difficult, for he seldom circs authoiitics 
explicitly hut neaves their teachings svnthcticallv inio his text. 'I'he thought of AUiiU.xTIXh 
and Hugh is present throughout. One mav iilso detect terms and ideas deriving [rum 
BOETHRJS, PSEUD0-D10NYSIUS, and perhaps JOHN 5C0TUS ERIUGENA, most of which however 
he could have found in the writings of Hugh {Chatillon 1987,p. 630). Historically, the ques- 
tion of his kilo "ledge ul Pscudo-I >ioiivsius is especially important. Throughout rhe Liter 
Middle .Ages Richard was judged to he a leading (perhaps the foremost) authorin. among 
the Latins in the "mystical theology" invented by the Areopagite. BONAVENTURE, for 
example, idem ilies him as ihe follow er nt Pioin sins and the modern exemplar ol the "ana- 
gogic" or "mvsticnl" mode of rhcolngv. (The structure ot llonavenl lire's Jmi/ih v <>j [lie Mil: J 
in! ii Gnd owes much to Richard's six degrees of contemplation.) Likewise, JOHN GERSON says 
l li.ii K i chard was "as M the first afler I >ionvsius" to treat mvstical contemplation ami "reduce 
it to an art and doctrine." Richard cerlainlv knew Pscudn-I tionvsius' i.Y. ; V<,' ,■,■(/ H ui\n:!ri\ 
perhaps through ihe commentarv on (he same work hv Hugh (if Si. Victor. His si\ genera 
n( contemplation, moreover, evince some correspondence 'villi the three modes ol llieologv 
— symbolic, intelligible, nn J mistical — taught hv ] J seudo-i lionvsius in The Divine .\,ime> 
and elsewhere. The first three kinds (especi.ilh llie thiull, involving the imagination, cor- 
respond with the Areopagitc's "symbolic theology." The tilih kind, in terms of its purelv 
spiritual, illumined cognirion and its object (the divine unity and attributes) corresponds 
closeh. Willi I '! i ■ ill', sins' "intelligible I heolog'-.." These correspondences might le.id one to 
expect thai Richard's sixlli kind would correspond with llionvsius' '"mvslical llieologv," 
wherein according to the "negative way" the mind rises in "darkness" above all under- 
standing inio union with God. Rather, Richard's eixih kind corresponds with ihe highesl 
mode of "affirmative" thcologw mentioned hv llionvsius, which he claims to have treated 
in a lost or fictitious work, lb-: Divine Cluirdelers: the "discrete llieologv" thai concerns the 
dislineiions of slit trinilarian persons. Indeed, the terms and images ol the "negative way" 
are scarcely present in The .Wys'iitil Ark; as in Augustine's contemplative wrilings, the 
emphasis is mi increasing degrees of light and intelligibiliH. In general, 11 appears thai 
Richard interpreted ihe 1 limivsian teachings w iihin the I r.iniewnrk of A ugustine's authori- 
tative theological paradigm; tor example, he seems consciously to reconcile rhe former's 
terms and metaphors of spiritual ascent with the latter' s terms and metaphors of intro- 
spection and penetration in the depths ol the mind. Thus oik- should understand that the 
"summit ol the mind" (siiii:ii::iin men!:<) and the "innermost bosom of the mind" tinii/iiiiii: 
mentis simim) are one and the same, and that it is one and the same (like Moses) to ascend 
lo the "peak of the mountain" (veil/ieii; wwilis) and to enter "rhe innermost, most secret 
chamber of the ark of the tabernacle" (in L/!-eiiui:ii/n jueJerii . . . ii/liiniiiii el seere!:<<i/>iiai: 
locum, 1979, MA 4.23, PL 196: 167a-b; cf MA 1.3, PL 196: 67b, where simim mentis, animi 
ii., I . : - ■ . in. - ii-. ii iiv-ii* i 

The association between Richard and Pseudo-I Jinnvsius was confirmed hv .inoilier 
monk at St. Victor (until ca. 1218), Thomas Gallus (later Abbot of Vercelli, d. 1246). In his 
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interpretations of Dionysius' Mysliut/ Tlictilo^y, Thomas frcqin.-iiih 

Richard's The Mystical Ark and adapts the teaching of one to the other Qavelet 1962-3; 

There I 4.! 1 -*, pp. Kil—. >). It was Thomas who established tin- interpretation oj' I >lon\ sins' 
im slitil ascent above nil understanding as an affective, loving union with God thai li,i\ts 
iiilclletl behind Sui.li an affective interpretation of mvsrical theology had hcen anticipated 
by Hugh of St. \ ictor and thereafter "as adopted liv liunavcnlurc and many others. It is 
iv. 'i i [i-.ii 1 h ,11 K ii. hard >. .m he implicated in this iini.ipri.lal ion. His contemplative theorv in 
'/'hi Myil.-L,// -ill: focuses mainlv on intellectual cognition. Throughout his writings, 
however, hi.- treats llie raliuiial anJ altettivt powers oj the soul lis insepirahh linked; Ito't 
a nd desire mnii\ Lite the search t c ■ i- \\ isdom, .old understanding el it i is l"> t .ind desire, so I ha I 
atfeelion actumpanies each degree of contemplation. In his Four Di^rvij n/ ! iu/.:n! Clhtnly 
(7). .titiiiatii' [;;■.!, /. : !'!tf vin/ii/h/t i\int,t!ii, composed after .11. -i I, Ritlniil defines ihe ascent to 
union with God in terms of love and eharilv; his decrees of love have some rapporl with 
his degrees of contemplation in The Mystical Ark. Overall, it seems that Richard conceives 
llie rational anil affective powers of the soul as reciprocal and isomorphic in the ascent to 
contemplative union with (.iud. 

Although later St hulas I ic theologians Seldom did so, Richard's treatise On the Trinity (De 
7 '■■■.■■ ".■,', ,■■'.■) should he related to the highest decrees of ci'iilcmplal inn in //;. II r>;'.\ ■■■,■' -t:L. 
In the latter, Rlth.trd makes clear lhal cognition ot the Trillin comes onh through an 
ilh. i ■!! i ii at 1 1 mi of divine grace that presupposes and is suppurlcd b\ tailli. Aceurtlinglv, in On 
ill-: '/);/;■-;;- he adopts A nsclm's melhoil oj a "lailh seeking understanding." Such an under- 
standing, which "lies between laith and vision'' (Ansclm), discovers "necessary reasons" for 
the existence of God, the unity of the divine attributes, the essential id entire ot the divine 
persons anil the distinctions and inlt-rrelations among ihem. Richard's "necessarv reasons" 
do not refer to any certitude ul evidence in the knowing subject nor mav his arguments lit 
construed as "demonstrations" in anv Aristotelian sense; rather, the "necessity" of the tea- 
si oi in g derives from the object of specula t ion, ihe eternal, imtnulahle heiii;_ oj (.ind R i chard 
conducts his investigation hv means of a conceptual logic of perfection based on divine 
attributes re' ealed in Scripture ami confirmeil bv reason. God is Love or Goodness in ilsclt, 
which hi- nature is whulh sell-giving I. im.1 is alsu ( ilorv itself anil Felicil 1 . iisell, whit h like- 
wise communicate ihemsches whollv. This thrcclold tommunicalive tulltitss requires that 
there he one who gives himself cxhauslivclv and cquillv, one who receives and gives hack 
himself exhaustivelv and cquallv, and one who receives I mm hoth exhaustively and equally. 
In the first person. Love is "gracious," in the second "gracious and obliged (to the Ii is 1 1," 
and in the third "obliged" to both. A fourth existential calegorv of "one who giws nothing 
and receives nothing" is inconceivable. Thus the circle of self-giving and n 
suminatcd in three persons, each of w hum possesses the shared divir 
nicablv and independently. 

Significantly, in his inquire Richard does not resort often to Augustine 1 s analogies 
between the trinilari.in pt-rsuns and the powers oj the soul (such speculation would pertain 
to the fourth degree of contemplation in MA). Further, he judges lioethitis' definition of a 
'person' ("mi in do. idual suhstanct " ilh a rational nam re" t as inadequate to the diune real it v, 
in sol M as it can implv ih.tl each petsuii is a sc pa rati subslaiite. I le 1 litis returmulales a tlef- 
iiiilion that salt-guards their essential idenritv: a "person is one existing bv itself alone, 
according to a certain mode of singular existence" (7)r 7 liuitittc 4.24; 1959, p. 284; cf 
Chatillon 1987, p 61(1). Scholastic theologians regarded Richard as an authority among the 
1 .at ins t w it h Augustine an il lioeih ins ) in 1 1 in itari. in s pet iil.it ion, as pet is ul his thought w eft- 
received sympathetically and developed by ALEXANDER OF HALES, ALBERTUS MAGNUS, 
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RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR 

Bona venture, HENRY OF GHENT, and JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, but were evaluated more critically 
by THOMAS AQUINAS. 

In sum, following the intellectual t radii inn established h\ [ [u^h of St. \ ictor, Richaril of 
Sr. \ i u t < j i ■ conceived an ordered (Jiristian " is d nm, "above philusophv 1m t not wii limit it," 
iiimli :iili\ii.l in iIk- tnijiuliiiiicLiI smsc nt S.kii.J Heripuiiv. I'h [■( i uu hem i Ik- l.iu.-r Middle 
Ages and into early modern times lie remained a leading aulliuritv on die theory of con- 
1i.-iupi.il mil and mvstical tlunh>i:v (admired bv [IA\TF. anion"- others). The model nt his 
eiilerprisi.-, " hi eh 11 n iles spec u hit inn '.villi scrip mini exeeesis in a seamless garment, not long 
atler his tleiilh beiian to unravel into separate strands nt iheolieilcal discourse, c\c;.:clieal, 
schnlastic, and mystical. 
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Richard Swineshead 

EDITH DUDLEY SYLLA 



RidiiiiJ S'.'.incsheail, fellow nt Mertun Cullege, Oxford, In 1.144, master of arts in l.oS, 
was the author uf tin- Batik nj Co', it'itl-iitif, because of which he is best known as "the 
( .alktilator." In addition, sunn fragments by him on motion and on the heavens aiv 
preserved in Cambridge, Uonville anil Cuius College MS 499/268. 

] Jilterenees between the c\lanl mantiSkripls of llic "■■■■■'/.■ ■■■/ Co' ■!■:!, limns indicate tint n 
mav have been composed in pans over several years, must prohabh In the 1 .141 )s. I ts sixteen 
l real iscs lire I. On the intension an J rem issiun ot forms; II. On Jidormh qualified [bojiesj; 
III. On the intensity of an element having two qualities not equally intense; IV. On the 
intension and remission of mixed [bodies]; V On rarity and density; VI. On the velocity- of 
motion of augmentation; VII. On reaction; VIII. On the power of a thing; IX. On the 
difficulty of action; X. On the maximum and the minimum; XI. On the place of an element; 
XII. On lights; XIII. On the action of lights; XIV. On local motion; XV On a non- 
ivsisting medium and on the increase uf power and resistance; XVI. On the induction uf 
the maximum degree. The entire work demonstrates the application of logieal and 
m.il liemalieal approaches lo pin sieal problems l epical ol the ( Kiurd arts laenltv in the tit Id- 
fourteenth ceil run anil associated with disputations on sophismata. 

Mathematically, the most important influence on the Book of Calculations was THOMAS 

BRADWARDINKS ' '■■ '■'■' ' R,t '■: / / . ■' ■■ . ■.. " 1 ,'■■■■. ■'.■■.'..■■ . '.villi us approach In operations on ratios 

according lo which continuous ratios are '"added" bv raking the ratio ol the first antccedenl 
to the last consequent (so, for instance, the ratio A : B added to the ratio B : C equals the 
ratio A : C). This approach and 1 Iradwardinc's assoei.Ued rule for relating forces, i 
and velocities, is elaborated in Treatise \I\ and subsequent treatises. Other 
measurement of die effects of altera I ion, local moi inn, ami augmentation follow paths hi a/ id 
by WILLIAM HEYTESBURY'S Rules for Solving Sophismata. The Book of Calculations was 
influential on the kuntineiii in the later lourleentli eenlurv md again in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, " hen It " as printed several limes in Padua, Pavia, \ en ice, and elsewhere. 
As late as 1509 Alvarus Thomas of Lisbon published his Book of the Triple Motion, devoted 
in large part to explaining l.rad'varilnic's approae h to rati us and Sw incshcad's ealetilations 
In the seventeenth century, Leibniz creiliteil Swineshead as being among the first to 
introduce math em a tics into schulastic natural philosophy. 
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Robert Grosseteste 

NEIL LEWIS 



Robert (.1 rossete-stc ('"I .incolnieiisis") |h. ca. \\M; d. 125.!) rose from humble ■Jiisin^ in 

hli!;l:llld i" l.lllli- .IS bishop, lllcolog iilll, inilishliol', SUldcill ill liaillle, .Hid pit]]' jSi Ipllel . lie 

became a master of arts in the late twelfth century, but the details of his life before about 

122.i remain largch unknown. In tin- lute 1220s In- "as le-aching Lit Oxford, lint around 
12.>!)/' 1 he renounced his secular career to become the first teacher of the Oxford 
1- laneisi. mis, although he did not join the order. In 1 2.o he was elected to the powerful 
position ol liishop ol Lincoln. Afle-r his death several unsucce-ssltil attempts were ninde 



one of the few Latin thinkers in the Middle Ages to know Greek. In the 

hue 12.1ns he he pin prod ue in;.: I .at in trans la linns ot ( i reel, theological texts, most notahlv 
the writings of PSEUD O-D 10 MI'S IUS. He also translated Aristotle's Nioinnitht-iu/ Elfiui and 
parts of Dc ttii/t:. Mis theological writings include commentaries on Scripti 
letters, and a large collection of theological dicta. Mis theological masterwork is 
Hcxaimtron, a commentary on Genesis 1-2. 

Ci russet est e wrote several works on natural science, addressing issues in optics, 
rainbow, comets, the sun's heat, the sphere of I he universe, ami similar topics. He also pla 
a key role in the assimilation ot Aristotle's works, producing the first medieval L: 
commentary on the Posterior Analytics and an incomplete commentary on the Phy. 
Commentaries on the S'if>l;isi.\'i -Aiinlt: and Pr:nr Aiut'ytiiS have also been attributed to h 

With the exception of/),- hbcm iirt'ilriv, his philosophic.)! writings are short. Tin 
on issues of joint philosophical and theolog 
soul anil bojv, causation, pot cue v and act, the 
free will. These writings and tin 
1220-35. 



including truth, God at 
of the world, future contingen 
Aristotle probably date from 









Influences 



The greatest influence 
Neoplatonic outlook. B 
philosophy and cosmology present 
of many in his day, frcquentl; 
veen his Augustii 



ias St. AUOUSTIME, from whom he drew a broadly 

s also decplv in flue lie ell bv the new ideas on natural 

istotle and Arabic thinkers. His thought, like that 

i"iiilii ling elements, yet he is unusually aware of 

tlook and Aristotle's teachings, AWii usually takes the 



latter to have a limited validity within a 



ing August 



i framework. 



Mr'. 1 1 J.KW1S 

Grosse teste's philosophic,;! in line net was sin ingest ;it ( Word. '1 lu- Franciscans RICHARD 
RUFUS OF CORNWALL, ROGER BACON, Thomas of York, and WILLIAM OF ALNWICK used his 
writings and held him in the highest regard. He also strongly inllutnccd the Dominican 
RICHARD FISHACRE, as well as THOMAS BRADWARDINE, WALTER FJURLEY, Thomas Buckingham, 
and JOHN WYCLIF. 

Exemplarism, truth, and knowledge 

Grossctcsti tool. Iron] Augustine the idea llml God contains eternal exemplars or models 
of nil things in Ins mi nil. Creatures arc changeable and begin to exist, but their modi Is ai\ 
eternal nil J without beginning. [Iix.uki lit has such models ill his mind, God mav be 
described as the form of all things in the sense of form as "thai through which a thing is 
what it is" (1912, p 108). Grosseteste identifies these divine models with Plato's Ideas. 

In creation God bv his will forms matter in accordance with these eternal models. In 
it sell mailer larks form and cannot remain fitted to such models. Creatures continue to ex is I 
onlv because God eonlimullv fits matter lo their models. A creature's existence is simple 
its dependence on God, not souk- kind of mctaphvsical component added to its essence. 
God alone truly exists or has being. WILLIAM OF OCKHAM and JOHN BURIDAN understood 
Grosseteste to reject a distinction between essence and existence. 

Grossetestc's ex em p la r ism is closi.lv related to his account of truth and knowledge. In Dc 
\ciilatc he unites theological and logical conceptions of truth. He concludes that truth in 
general is a kind of con lorn: it v. 'I lu- denial \\ ord is the supreme truth, being in conl'ormitv 
to the creatures that it sacs, but these creatures also are true, being in conlormitv to their 
moil .Is in the \\ 1 1 rd. I'll is conl or m in, as AWshl.M hail said, is a right ness perceptible In the 
mi n 1 1 a [one, and also, as A ugusl iiie had remarked, the creature's being, since a tiling's being 
is its adherence to the \\ ord and this ail he re nee is its con form it v to its eternal model. 

All that exists conforms to its model and so in a sense nothing can he false. But things 
have two kinds of being, and while thev f'ullv have the first kind — the conformilv jusl 
mentioned - they may not fully have the second kind in that they may fail to be perfect A 
hum.' n being is a true human Ileitis, being composed of body and rational soul, but mav be 
false in being vicious or mendacious. Similarb, ill propositions are true in being the kind 
of thing they are, but some are false in thai thev fail to signify " hat in fact is the case. 

Turning to knowledge of truth, Grosseteste appeals to Augustine's doctrine of illumina- 
tion. "Since," he writes, '"the truth of invthing whatsoe'er is its conl'ormitv to its reason in 
lilt tlernal \\ ord, elearh all created truth is viewed onlv in I he light ol the Supreme Truth" 
(!'■) I 2, p. I .'■*/ 1. 'I'n know created truth we must view the reason or model to which a thing 
conforms, which rtcjunvs thai God. the Supreme '1 rut li, illuminate the thing known, its 
model, a n i.l our minds. Indeed the Supreme 'I'm ill is most fundamental Iv visible to the mind, 
as the sun is to the eye, but mosl human livings fail to see the Supreme Truth hiinstli, 
as though seeing things in the sunlight but not the sun itself Vision of this Truth, the 
face- to- face vision of God, will be granted only to the pure of heart. 

Commentary on the Posterior Analytics 

(.i rosseteste's (luinmothiry m; I In Puslcnor Analytics had the greatest influence of his 
philosophical writings, being standardly appealed to throughout the Middle Ages. The 
/■".■".■'. ■(;..;/;■/■: > presented medieval thinkers with an account of knowledge quite 



!<"!■:)■!■: C oiit '.SSI-IKS I r 

J i Hi' [V nt [nun anvl liing found in Augustine. A I'istntk* provides ;in account of scientific 
kiin'v U.ilui- (.».v.i. : ,',■„■■ i modeled mi tlii- paradigm lit huilidian geometry In haw such 
kill i'>. ledge i-; lu have formulated a deductive s est cm consist ing ol demons Ira lions, .1 special 
kiiul ill pi i n if . At l lit basis nt i hi.- s\ sli-m arc luiidameiital piiinissis or "principles," 'v hich 
are true, nci.iss.in, universal, and prior. They are not demonstrated but are grasped Iv, 
intellect (/n,'[7/i'['i'ji)"), "tin.' mental habit hv which we can accept principles." 

Grosseteste takes the Puslcnur Aiiii/yliti to provide criteria to judge whether a given 
proof providi-s scientific I, nuv ledge, nut to provide a method lor disci iv iring principles ui 
demonstrations. But he is quite aware that in this work Aristotle holds that it is ultimately 
from sense e\ perk-nee ill ill the mi nil acquires the universal concepts and principles required 
bv scientific knowledge. Grosseteste grants that fallen human beings must acquire 
kiin'i ledge by the uses of the senses; under these conditions Aristotle provides a valid 
account. \er under Augustine's iiillucncc Grosseteste obsi-rvi-s that "it is possible for anv 
kind of knowledge to exisl without reliance on the senses." God and the angels haw- 
complete knowledge and vet lack senses, and even in human beings there is a part of the 
soul, distinct from reason and intellect, thai ''needs tin phvsieal instrument to pirtorm its 
proper operation." 'I his, the intellective pari or -a !-:/!:^<:i: ,'.',f, '"would have complete 
kiin'A ledge '.viihout reliance on ihe seiis.s ihrough an illumination produnil b\ i higher 
light" if it were not "darkened and burdened by the bulk of the corrupt body" (1981, p. 
213). This corruption in turn is due to the misuse of the will in the Fall. Indeed all human 
iiiiellei mal shortcomings have their root in the will. Grosseteste remarks thai ihe mind 
(■■isf\ i'.'.'/j) can reach no furl her than the "ill (,,■//. .'.'.'/.(), and so "u In n the soul's love anil desire 
arc directed at the bod 1 , anil phvsieal enticements, thev must draw lilt mind with ihein and 
turn it from its light' 1 (1981, p. 216). 

Grosseteste docs not take the Puilcnor Aiuityliis to provide an account of knowledge 
llial competes " nli illiuiiuiation theory Aristotle presents criteria for proofs to count as 
pi <>\ ill ing scientific kno'.vleilge, hut in having such knowledge, Urossclcste thinks, one's 
mind is i Humiliated. I ndted, Grosstlestt ho his that all cognition involves mental illumina- 
tion. In kno" ledge, lor example, there is a mental vision of intelligible items in I heir pur it v, 
but even in opinion the mind is illuminated, although it grasps intelligible items only as 
thev are mixed up with I lie appearances ol changeable tilings. 

It is true, Grosseteste thinks, ilia I "on h in mathematics is there scientific knowledge and 
demo n si ration in the si run gist and primary sense." But Aristotle also uses a broader tuition 
nf demonstration having application in '"natural science, logic. . . and moral philosophy." 
(j rnssetiste was intrigued with the ipieslioii of lion- principles of demonstrations in natural 
science are acquired. Crombie (1953} has argued that Grosseteste went beyond Aristotle and 
was the first in the Latin West to propose an experimental method in science, and that 
in doing so he instigated a methodological revolution that laid the foundations for the 
ile vein pm i nt nl modern science. 

Whether Crombie is right has bun subject to v ignrous debate, but it cannot be denied 
that Uro ssi teste was aware of something like the use of controlled experiment in which a 
Inpiithesis is confirmed after surviving attempts at falsification. Ile gives the example, 
drawn (rum A rahii sources, o( hnw, alter repeated observation, we estimate I hat sc.immnn', 
draws out red bile. Reason is then "woken up" and begins to wonder if this is so. Reason 
turns to experience ami gives someone '"scammonv to ingest while setting aside and 
removing other causes that purge red bile" (I4MI, p. 215). After dning this a number nf 
times, we form the experimental universal principle that scanininiiv as such draws out red 
bile. Grosselesle undoubtedly sa". the value ol such a method, lei his own scientific 
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Body anil soul 

ntifics three kinds of soul - vegetative, sensitive, and rational - which 
;spond respectively to plants, brute animals, and human beings. Vegetative souls 
K fur ills 1 capacin to process nut rim tin, sensitive smils for 1 lit capacitv I in 1 local motion 
anil sense perception; and rational smils (or the capacitv lor higher cognitive functions. In 
earlier " i ill: s Grosseteste mav have In- Id that In nil. in hi in us have .1 phi rain \ ni distinct smils, 
but in his later works he instead seems to hold that the rational soul encompasses the 
functions n( all thru. 

The rational soul, as Augustine hail snid, is it substance, yet like Aristotle Grosseteste 
alsu calls si nils substantial Inrins anil iltstrilits tlitm as perfections of an organic bode The 
rational suiil is immortal, non-phvsical, and mover of the bodv, but tines nut relate to the 
In id v sinijih is a mover, .is I- 1 lain li.nl 1 bought, In 11 also In nils 'villi iht bodv the nnitv ill a I 

In De statu caasarum Grosseteste claims that the souls of brute animals come into 

existence mi the basis nf plnsical tonus in bodies and are destroved when such forms arc 
deslTo\ id. Rational souls, however, arc created mil ol nothing bv God and 111 fused direct I v 
iiiln organic bodies, anil can continue In exist even '.the 11 pin. sic a I forms and indeed 1 he hod: 
itself are destroyed. 

In De intelligent/is Grosseteste notes that because it is non-phvsical the rational soul 
cannot have a place or position in the body. Loosclv speaking it may be said to have a 
position in the hear 1, where the pin sic a I movements it uses in ruling the hodv begin, or in 
llie brain, where the phvsical movements if uses in moving the bodv and sense experience 
begin. But strictly speaking the position attributed to the soul in such statements belongs 
to the root ol I lie phvsical movement produced bv the soul, not to the soul itscll. I mice J the 
soul simullaneoush exists everywhere in the body in a way akin to that in which God 
simultaneous!; exists eveivw here in llie noi'ld \el llie soul acts on die hodv. hollowing 
Augustine, G rosselcsle holds that the soul can move the bodily members onlv if it direct I v 
moves something in the body that is ahuost non-physical in nature, what he calls a 
''pin. sical spirit. " lie describes this spirit as a kind of light, adopting Augustine s 1 it« that 
light is ,\n instrument the soul uses in acting through die bodv llie soul mines this spirit 
bv its desitvs or affections, and this spirit, in turn, moves the nerves and musi lis, which 
move the coarser parts of the bodv. lint die bmh, being less noble than the soul, cannot 
act on the soul. With Augustine Grosseteste holds that the body's movements tin nut cause 
changes in the soul but are just niiiifiniis lor such changes. The soul moves itself on the 



Like most medinal thinkers Grosseteste tvpicallv uses the term 'free decision' (iibci 
arhitrium) rather than 'free will' (/,'/vr,-i \-nhinhn). This notion involves a duality, the te 
'free' pointing to the will and 'decision' to some kind of rational judgment. 
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Of particular importance in Grosseteste' s treatise De libera arhitrio is the question 
whether free decision requires an ability to sin. PETER LOMBARD hail defined it as "a readily 

exercisable capacili ill reason and '■vill li v which p»nl is chosen with tile help ol grace ;md 
cwl 'v i ill >n 1 ils lulp" a n J I herein suggeslcil ihil i ice Jet isum implies an ahilil \ In i house 
both good and evil. But St. Anselm hail defined it ns "tile ability In keep righriicss nf will 
for its own sake" and c\prcssh asserted that ii sines not implv an ability to sin. 

Why, Grosseteste wonders, did lliev end up with such different accounts? The answer, 
he i h in ks, mill', ml the fact thai "the Creator of all things cannot possible share am thing 
' Thus no terms may be used in the same sense (univoce) of God and 
t terms applied In them nerd run he purely equivocal. The rational creature 
"is a close trace, similarity, ami image ul its Creator" and this is a sufficient basis I'nr snme 
terms applying in Clod and the rational creature In have a common definition. 

When defining free decisinn Anselm had ennsidcred the close, imitative similarity 
hi.-tui.-en (.ii id a n i.l rational creatures and, because ( iod i. an no I sin, era lied ;i definition that 
implied mi ability to sin. I .milliard had instead focused on the rational creature a nil trailed 
a definition of trey decision not as it is in itself, but in relation to the capatities it provides 
rational creatures, ivith the help of grace, in their fallen stale. 

Lombard's definition does tint imply, Grosseteste claims, thai a capacity to sin and not 
to sin is essential to free decisinn. This capacity for mnral choice is grounded upon, but 
incidental in, the essential nature ot tree decision, (.iod has live decision bin cannot sin, and 
thnse '.vlio are to he Loiiiirnied in goml will ha\c it and lie unable to sin 

Yet nor should we conclude from A ns elm's definition that tree decision does not imply a 
capacity In will opposiles. Am agent with tree decision must be able to will opposiies, pro- 
vided this ahilil \ is underslood as the abiliiv to will "cither one ol opposiles considered naked I'. 
. . without relation in (.ii id's pleasiu on displeasure," dial is, mu as mmalb good or cil. The 
moral goodness and evil ol things is not intrinsic to the I lungs theiiistb cs. (. i rossetesle thinks, 
but is instead defined In iv I a lion t" ( i oil's will "things .uv right hci ause he v ills ihi.-m." 

So conceived free decision is a kind ot capacity, bin the term also suggests a psychological 
process. Grosseteste takes a decision to be a kind of rational judgment that naltirallv 
precedes an act of will and proposes to it that something should be chosen or rejected. Such 
a i tidgiiKiil is a necessary condition of willing;, but is not sufficient, tor "reason it sell imposes 
no necessity on the "ill to choose or reject what it judges in this way." As he puts it, "the 
will onghi naturally of its own account subject it sell to reason's judgment and comply whh 
it; however, it does not submit to a necessity to comply but It is left in its power to complv 
or not" {1 ( J 12, p. 2271. In proposing this doctrine and also adopting A iistlin's view that the 
will moves itself, Grosseteste denies that the will can be determined by the intellect. JOHN 
DUNS SCOTUS would later propose a similar view. 



Future contingency and modality 

Freedom n( decision requires that our future deeds and true propositions prcdii. ting 
them be contingent, not necessary. But there are Inrmidable arguments against future 

contingency. In his important discussion of this issue in Di lihi-rn iirbilrin Grosseteste 
provides a generalized form ol argument against I inure contingency, 'which mil be filled mil 
in various wai s. 1 1 appeals to I he logical principle that in m\ argument in which 1 he premisses 
entail the li inclusion, if the premisses are necessary so too is the conclusion. Grosseteste notes 
then that if we can find necessary premisses thai entail ostensibly future-contingent 

hit] 
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propositions, til ell I lllilt propositions in bid :11V 111 >t LI >hl illgcm 11 i I el' .ill. S lli.ll ]>l till ISStS 111,!'-. 

Hi.- nj different kintls. Using l hi.- standard example of a u in. future-contingent proposition 
'Thi' A lit it'll ri st "ill exist,' (j rossctcslc notes lh;il thev ni;iv refer lo God's I; mm ledge ('God 
knows that clii 1 Antichrist "ill exist') nr to prophecy ('It has been prophesied that the 
A ill itli 1 1st "ill ex is I ' I or ni iv simple he pust-li-nseil propositions about the tu Hire I'll was the 
case 1 1ml the Antichrist will exist' I. Fin 1 am true future-con tinmen t proposition, G russctcstt 
1 hulks, i here are indeeil true premisses uf these kinds that entail it. If these premisses are 
s the alleged future-contingent proposition thev entail. 
ts out arguments against future contingency in this " av so that thev "ill be 
o the by then standard response that thev ci mfuse necessitv ol in entailment '.villi 
y of the proposition about the future that is entailed. No such n infusion is present 
in the arguments Grosseteste presents. A response to them musl be ailing' different lines. 

One response v.i rossetesle considers is lo ivjeti the principle that necessity is trans- 
muted h\ i-ntailment. lie does not adopt this radical course, however Insu-ad he grants 
that premissi-s ol ihe kind mentioned are indeed necessarv and that iiil truths about the 
future are, as the arguments seek to show, necessarv in the same sense. Mis strategy is to 
argue that the sense of" necessitv in question is harmless, being Compatible with the kind 
of contingency required hv freedom of decision. 

The account of differing conceptions of necessity and contingency that Grosseteste 
]> roue ds lo oiler marks an important point in ihe historv ol these moil al notions. Grosseteste 
holds thai the necessitv attaching lo truths about (.1 oil's knowledge, prophecv, ihe past, ami 
truths about (he Inline is .'■■ j. : ,■■/; . .■■ i: i,' -'. .■'/' ■■ ■'.■■.''. 1 ' »/ .';.'."'/.'. "In ihe same proposition," he notes, "in 
one respect there is nccessin because its truth cannot cease to be." let "in another respecl 
there is eontingeiicv, because the proposition that is true could, without beginning, have noi 
been true" (1991, p. 51 ). That is, such proposiiioiis arc lontuigent in ihe sense that all hough 
lhe\ cannot , 7.' . / ^ ■ y i ■ in their truth- value, thev could li.i\ e hail a different I rut 1 1- Millie all along. 
'I his idea marked in important shift iw iv from thinking of iii-cessit \ ami conlingencv in terms 
of time anil change towards i so-called "synchronic" conception. \ iews ilong these lines 
w vie to be developed liner bv I >uns S coll is, perhaps uiiilcr I i rossetesle's influence 

To explain the idea that a proposition could hi' e had a different truth- mi I tic Grosseteste 
turns to the notion of eternity U hen we say that a proposition that is true it time ,' could 
have been false ihiu or tli.il il has a lapacirv lo be false without beginning, we are con- 
sidering things from ihe standpoint ol eternitv prior to time, anil envisaging ihe possibilitv 
of a different world in which ihe proposition would have been false at time L Grosseleste 
describes such pri p isi linns as h.u ing eternal capacities lor truth and tilsiiv anil explains 
such eternal capacities of propositions in terms of God's eternal capacities to know or will 
l hem ot appropriately related propositions. Thus Ik- g roil nils the kind ol t mure coin irigeiic 
he thinks is required for human freedom in God's eternal capacities to know and will 
opposiics. I I is soph isiieat ed discussion of ihe smsi in which i 1 imeless and hence immutable 
being such as <.iod could hue genuine capacities to know and will opposiic-s, marked an 
important sup in philosophical theology and prefigured ideas to be developed bv later 
thinkers, and especially bv Duns Scotus. 



Cosmology 

■ cosmological masterpiece, presents something like a "big-bang" 

n of the genesis ol ihe physical universe. This universe, as A ristot It had described 
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it in /.)[■ i,il : /ii, consists (>( a finite sy sii-m uf ties led spheres carrying i In- stars and planets, n ritlfi - 
which are the spheres uf the four elements fire, nil 1 , water and earth in descending oriler. 

Aristotle, according to Grosseteste, took the universe to have existed without a 
hi.-;; in [till!!. Asa Christian, however, G rosse teste was committed to its hay ing begun, mi J tile 
Bible provides a hint of the nature of its genesis in the words "let there be light." 
G russctcstc J L -\ eloped this thought, explaining flu physical universe ;is the product uf tin 
action of a primordial point of light ;it the moment of creation. 

According to the account he gives, which has come to be known as the "light 
mclaph'. sits," it 1 1 hud its are mctaph\ sit ul cumposiic-s of a first matter and a cor res p- ■ iitl ini; 
first 1 nriii, "curporcin." Neither first matter nor first firm is a both. hach lacks all dimeii- 
sion and magniludc. Mod its in !<■!,' I rum the com pus it ion u[ first matter and first form. \\ hen 
i ini .1 1 ■ i i '. sit all v simp It first fiirm ami first matter are tuinhint-d llicv instantaneously gii c rise 
to a three-dimensional hudv. And since the cosmos is spherical, this hudv must be spherical. 
■rvc-s thai a simple point oi light iiisiaiiiancuush. multiplies iisdl In all 
a spherical shape in a process of in limit sell-replication. I le therefore identifies 
lighi '.vit!i lii's I luini, and holds tli.n .ii i lit- Ik- ginning oi the nn i\ crsc it simple puint ol lighi 
drew simple matter out along '.villi it sell intu a spherical three-dimensional body. 

This initial self-multiplication of light ami matter produced the outermost sphere of the 
cosmos. I >nic prod it fed the outermost sphere t-mitted //'/.■.vi;, a light- like hudv, back into the 
center, from which it was instanlamoush mtilliplied outward, rarelving itself as much as 
] loss ih] e under the on It- [-most sphere to produce the seen ml sphere. Repel iliuii ul this prut ess 
resulted in a cusmus consisting' oi a dense spherical mass in the center and twelve nested 
spheres t ii cl using it. In lilt nine outer spheres — the celestial spheres — !iiii:-:i: " as coiiiplclcl'. 
dispersed and rarefied, leaving these spheres capable otilv ul circular motion. But the 
incomplete dispersal and rarefaction oi lumen under the celestial spheres left the four 
elemental spheres, in which change ot all kinds remained possible. I ndeed G rosse teste goes 
on to argue that all kinds ol changt and all form is the product of the action of light. 

Underlying this account are radical ideas about inlinin and the ultimate structure of 
m.ign iuulcs. ( i rosse i est e holds that I lie ,'i,7." ,',■,',' multiplication of a simple point oi light ,: -. ill 
yield \\n item of finite si/e. lie takes Aristotle to have held that the finite mnhiplu.'iiun 
of a simple could not do this, but not to have denied that an infinite multiplication could. 
In fact Grosseteste claims thai infinities come in different sizes and distinguishes 
dilieitiit-si/ed in limit- i ii ill 1 1 pi k arums of light. Bodies ol' different sizes are the product of 
dilieitiit-si/ed infin ile miiltiplii a lions of light. Grosseteste claims thai in ii nines can stand 
to one another in all proportions, both those expressible as numerical ratios and (host 
not so expressible (tin latin explaining incommensurable ma-niiuJes) 

Aristotle, as well as most medic a I thinkers, rejected the idea of di fit- rent-sized infinities. 
'1 lu-v also rejected the idea that magnitudes are literally composed oi si/eless ind \\ isihle 
items, ict Grosseteste also claims that the different-sized infinities corresponding to 
dill eit nt physical magnitudes are the dil it re m infinite numbers ui indn is i hie size less points 
generated by the infinite multiplication of light, and that these points make up the 
magnitudes as their ultimate parts. In prupusing this view he is tpiile aware of Aristotle's 
claim that magnitudes are made up unlv uf magnitudes, but he thinks that the notion of a 
pari has sc\ era I meanings depending on the kinds ol mathematical relationships parts have 
to their "holes. Aristotle, he claims, means bv 'part' anv item a tin its number of which 
compose a whole. In I his sense it is true that onlv magnitudes are parts of magnitudes, Inn 
this is not true, Grosseteste claims, if hv part is meant an item an la/unii' number ol which 
compose a whole. 

h (f.'i 
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Grosse teste's conception of light as the fundamental lormal Icature of physical reality, 

which accounts Hi >t onlv for (Ik large-scale structure of ihc universe but also lor nil , hinge 
and form, led liini In hulil that pli\ sii_iil rcalitv has n n unJcrhing niiilhiiii.il itid structure, 
for geometrical optics shim's tlnil light acts in accord with malhciiiiitieal Inns. Grossetestc 

is lilt lirsi in I he West in emphasi/i: lite i Ulld.l[llclll;ll importance ul lll.Hllilllilt ii s ill the 

n. tin in I sciences. I k' notes in !X: inihiiii Ituuiuir, that ''once the rules, tools, and hum da lions 
are given through the power of gcumetrv, the diligent observer o[ iniiui a I phenomena eiin 
provide the causes of all natural effects in this way 11 {1912, p. 65). His emphasis on the 

imjioti.tni.i- oi mathematics greath. influenced Roger Hilton and probably also the Mellon 
school at ( Ixtord in the fourteenth ccnturv, " hose members made im porta ill applic 
niatlieniiitics to niitural philosophy. 

The mathematical structure ul physical iviilin also accords with the biblical s 
ill at I. ii ul "hits arranged ill I things in number, weight, iind measure" (\\ isdom, II: 21 ). God 
r who has created a universe o[ dclenniii.ile magnitude and ilimensions. But, 
in his commentary on (he Phy.u.:s, Clod must measure In a manner quite 
dilleient from the " uv in which human beings do. \\ e stipulate it given magnitude as a unit 
ind then assign numerical v nines to >1 her mag nil tides in relation to it. This form of 
■liven tion a 1 an J relume, liul ;r cording lo (.i rosseteste God meiisutes in an 
absolute, noil-conventional wav hv counting the intinile numbers >l indivisibles i.oniaiiiei.1 In 
physical magnitudes. A line oi tw o etibns, tor example, eon (a ins twice the infinite number of 
points as a line of one cubit. Onlv God, to "horn (he infinite is finite, t 



Time and eternity 

The notion of eternity, we have seen, plavs ^\n important role in G rosseteste's account of 
iu (u re contingency, i t also is crucial, he thinks, to an understanding oi the esseiiliiil n.iluie 
of time. A ri sloth's deli nil ion of lime as "a number of moiion in respect of belore and afler" 
serves I he purposes oi the stud en I ol nature but tails to capture the essence iA' time, which 
must be understood in reference to eternity. 

G rosseteste notes that A ristoik- and the philosophers knew ill at cternitv existed but did 
not understand it clearlv, "but viewed it under the appearance of temporal extension, as 
lli-iii;:li looking nt ii from afar" (I4n.!a, p. 264). Because their desires were directed at the 
iransiloiw physical world thev conceived oi cternitv as infinite temporal extension, whereas 
it is in fact a timeless mode of being. In line with BOETHIUS G rosseteste holds that an eternal 
being has its "hole life at once Uniat/). It does not exist in time and thus has no temporal 
before or after In its existence. Both God and angels are eternal in this sense, for thev have 
their "hole lives at mite I'm temporal (bi&igs do noi exisl wholly at once. Their existence 
is spread over time, only an instantaneous slice, as it were, being present. This suggests 
to G rosseteste the definition of lime as "the plication of the at-once of eternity from the 
totality of existence" (1963b, p. 96). That is, for there to be time is for there to be things whose 
existence does not adhere, as Grossetestc puts it, as a whole with the at-once of eternity. 
Onh an instantaneous slice oi a temporal thing's existence ever adheres with the at-once of 
eternity. The present instant mav be defined as ''the adherence of some existence with the 
at-once of cternitv." Grossetestc goes on to imply that temporal realilv consists entirely of 
the present instant and its contents and that time has an objective flow constituted bv the 
continuous replacement of one adherence of existence with the at-once of eternity by 
another 
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The eternity of the world 

A n smile's tail lire l" understand ctcniilv also led, '.i rossc teste thinks, to the grave error that 
liiiK-, mutioti, aiul i lit vmrld art eternal, In tin- sense nf having existed iniiuilclv in tht past 
n it In j tit a beginning. Grossetestc had imsi m pat hi n ilh tht interpretation ot Aristotle being 
proposed by smut that Aristotle had simpb meant thiit tht world did not begin in a natural 
win- and had not meant to rule out a supernatural beginning. "In setting Aristotle up as a 
catholic" thci run the danger "ol milking lit re I its of themselves" ( I l, N'i, p. '■ 1 ). I l"th. K.i>. h.ii'.f 
Fishacrc and Richard Rufus were heavilv inllucnccd hv Urossclcslc's discussion of the 
eternity of the world. 

In his discussion of this issue in Dc finitate mollis et Itinfmrii Urosstteste expounds 
Aristotle's arguments in Pliysiis 8.1 and explains vehv ihcv fail. Aristotle, he claims, li.nl 
argued that if there had been a first movement, it would have existed after nut existing. 
'I he rehire, before it existed, it would have existed in pole mi alii v. I ill I such a potcntialm can 
lie actualized onlv bv a movement. So before the first movement, there would have to have 
been another, 11 hich is absurd, riicrctorc there cannot he a first movement. 

The problem with Aristotle's argument stems from the word 'after'. It would work if 
'after' meant "at a later time" and it was granted that fur somt period nf time before the 
first mm em cut there « as no movement. Then a muvement could only occur if there were 
an earlier movement actualizing its potential it v to exist, lint 'alter' mav also refer to the non- 
1 em por, 1 1 sense in which time is alter eterniti, a sense A rislotle, lieing preoccupied n ilh the 
sensible world, hail tailed 1" recogm/e. (.irosselesle denies that the firsl movement existed 
after nut existing in the temporal sense tit 'after'. Instead ll existed alter nut existing in the 
sense that it existed in time but did not exist in eremite, which is prior to time. The first 
movement came into existence with I he '.vurkl and lime, but I his coming ml' 
not a natural change ol anv kind and required no change in its cause, God. 
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Robert of Halifax 

KIMBERLY GEORGEDES 



Robert of Halifax, OFM (b. ca. 1300; d. after 1350) belonged to the generation of English 
theologians after WILLIAM OF OCKHAM. Halifax entered the Franciscan order about 1318, and 
was sent to (!\ford about 1324 where lie rend the S< >,'!■:■!;< ■:> sometime between 1333 ;md 
1341). Relaunch unknown today, he was known to many ul his contemporaries in km: land 
and the continent. His popularity on the latter is attested to by the survival of his Sen- 
!.:iiit'i commentary in sixlvcn partial ur complete manuscripts, all located mi the continent. 
He was the Mitli Franciscan lector at Cambridge in ahiwt 133'). Towards the end of the 
1 340s I I.dil ;i\ ri'tiirned Ui \ orkshii'c "here he was licensed to hear confessions in 1 34 1 -' \iu-.\ 

1350. 

Halifax's only known work, his (2ti»;n:i'nt!ivy ur; tin' SinUiutt, illustrates two trends of the 
peri iid, ( ! ) the use ot new analytical tools rctlei.ling in.nhciii.il ic.il an J physical interests, and 
(2) a concentration on a few questions, which "ere dealt with in depth, rather than on the 
entire S<:i-:,\ •iii\ , s. These trends were particularly associated with the hnglish theologians of 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century. 

Much of Halifax's Cmiuih'nLiiy mi \ht Si'iiU'iiii's is devoted to the discussion of light, 
vision, and cognition. Halifax adhered more closely to JOHN DUNS SCOTUS'S views than had 
anyone at Oxford since the 1320s. He was a perspectivist, and his references to ROBERT 
GROSSETESTE and PSEUDO-DlOiYYSIUS suggest the importance of Xcuplatonic light metaphysics, 
lie argues inr ./i,i;.y ,■/.■■ .';;,■: /■■<.■■ against ( icLhaiii 1 lalii.ty ulili/cs ihc dislintiion between 
intuitive- Mil] abstractive cognition and adheres to Scotus's dchniliuii nt ihese terms ('1 achau 
1982, pp. 432-6). 

The topic of enjoyment and use "as ot great interest to foiirleenlh-centurv thinkers, and 
1 lilil a\"s quest ion . . n \i Ih-iIhi I he i e is .i mii.li.lle ai. 1 <<l I lie ".ill bet " eeii enjoy men I and use 
drew a considerable attention from his contemporaries ((..ourleiiay l l| 73, p. 142). 
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An English theologian, Robert Holcot <b. ca. 1290; d. 1349) entered the Dominican order 
at Northampton, and in about 1326 went to Oxford. Holcot's Sentences commentary prob- 

ab!\ dales from 1331-3, iv hill- his lj_tt<i,!hl\-tt anil >V.v iirtinil: were prnbabh written during 
the next two villi's. In 1332 he "as licensed tu hear confessions in the diocese nf l.incnln. 
1 k cnnipklcd l lu- re visum "I Ins >\ a-vVi.'iVj cnnimctitarv b\ alii ml 133d. IK- also prodmed 
several biblical commentaries, which were widelv circulated and popular, parlicitlarl'. his 
commenlarv un the 1 Si ink nf W isJiim. I In lent " as under I he patronage i>f Richard i>[ llni'v 
(Bishop of Durham, 1333—1-5). In 1343 he returned to Northampton, where he died 
(Smalley 1956, pp. 5-9). 

Although a Dominican, Holcot's views owe a good deal mine to the debates between 
WILLIAM OF OCKHAM and WALTER CHATTON than to THOMAS AQUINAS, while Holcot's debates 
with Crathorn served to refine his ideas. Holcot was also influenced by RICHARD OF 
CAMPSALL, John of Rodington, Hugh Lawton, and RICHARD FITZRALPH. 

One of Holcot's significant innovations concerns whether A ristotclian logic was suffi- 
cient fur lie n ling w iih 1 hcologieil problems, panic ularh the Trill it v. I lokot, building upon 
the work ot predecessors, partieularlv (.nmpsall, prnpnscd a l"o-tolil logic, !>>::;:. t i:iil:ii'ii/i< 
anil !ii^:-. ,v /.<,-A , .\ I Inlcnt maintained I hit I A ristntelian logic "its applicable nnh to the natural 
oriler, a nil ill at I he rules oi logic pertaining to tlu-ologiciil issues constitute a Sep a rale branch 
of logic. 1 Ie his been accused oi skepticism ( I or (his iiiiil other posit iuiist, but I I oi I nun has 
argued that Holcot specificiillv designated this nine logic as rational, subject in rational 
understanding mid rules, a suppletiu'iil to, not a replacement tor, A ristnlelian logic. Thus 
l here is no kind a menu I rill bel ».\ eeii l.iiih and reason lor 1 h 'koi, and his application oi logic 
In theology alloweil tor more subtle refinements, not for its reduction lo lideism (Xielbcr 
1983, pp. 265-73; Hoffman 1972, pp. 23-63). 

Although once thought to be one of ( !ck ham's closest disciples, Holcot disagreed with 
1 k Ml :ii 11 about epislemologv and ps\ cholngv Regarding intuitive cognition, I lolcot alloweil 
lor the intuitive cogniiion of an exisienl object present lo the kixnvcr, bill against ( >cl.ham 
m. mil. tilled lhai boih sensible and inlelligibk <,. r, :V:V.f are ncccssarv for cognition. Holcot 
cl.timeil that the Co mint a lion of the term 'intuitive' precludes intuitive cogniiion of a non- 
existent cwei h\ supernatural means I lokot appeared to follow (..imps. ill and RnJin;_ton 
in holding that intuitive anil abstractive are different con notations of the same cognition - 
that is, depending on whether the object is present or not. 
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A. BROADIE 



R'lhi.ii k ilvi ardbv (b. i_';i. 1 2 15; J. 1 27 l l I, English philosopher and theologian, enrolled as an 
ii i" l -i student nt Paris in about 12.5 1 , g radtiating about 12.57. For about sc: tn wars ] rum about 
12.1.S, '.chile regent master in arts ;it Paris, In.' iniiipnsiJ Pns-.iiimis minm; Dc iii\\'ii!n, and 
B:<ii\::'is>i!!!t /)nim!i, commentaries mi Aristotle's 'Ji\uit>ni>;, mi Porphyry's /stiiinge, on the 
anonymous Zj'/'it Ji'.v principiorum, and on BOETHIUS' Lj/itv divisimium. Possibly during this 
period In- also wrote his commentary mi the first three books of Aristotle's \ lit'iUiuh^-Ai: 
Ij/iti's. I Ic joined the 1 lominican order in about 1 24 > a nil thereafter, peril. ips on his ;irri\ a I 
at Oxford, began his theology studies. He composed Df ortu sciential urn {On the Rise [or 
Originj of the Sciences) about 1250. Also in Oxford he composed De tempore (On Time) and 
/.)[■ i p-n i ii fin: tits! it a I 'Jn liUiifii!\i:i»ii). Also during his ( Klord davs he commented on the 
St'ittaius of PETER LOMBARD. For about five years from about 1256 he was regent in theol- 
ogy at Oxford, following which, in 1261, he was elected Prior Provincial of the English 
1 iommicans. Pope Gregory X nominated him Archbishop of Canterbury in October 1272, 
and in 1278 he was named Cardinal Bishop of Porto. He died in 1279 in Viterbo while 
working in the papal service. 

His historical fame rests principally on his act of proscription in March lii, 1277, eleven 
Javs atter Flienne Tempicr's more famous condemnation in Paris, kil'vardlv, prohibited 
l lie leaching at Oxford ot just thirty propositions, fourteen of them concerning grammar 
and. lope, md sixteen concerning natural philosoph:. Anion;' the propositions proscribed 
by k 1 1 'yard lie " ere those aiiirming thai a netcssarv truth requires the constancy ol its object 
(which lie held to be false, because God's knowledge of contingent truths is itsell ncecs- 
sarih trite), \iu-.\ that only what exists can be the subject of a demonsuaiion ( which he held 
to be false, because it is possible to formulate a demonstration about a nonexistent essence). 

He also condemned the proposition thai there is no active potency in matter. This propo- 
sition is of particular interest since, as against it, he argued on behall of the Augu-i ini.in 
doctrine of '"seminal reasons" for, according Ink il 'yard by, miller contains, as a kind of seed, 
an internal principle of motion. This doctrine relates to kihvardby's thoughts on the 
contentious question of the principle of motion of the heavenly bodies. There had been a 
common view thai the Ilea* ciih bodies w ere mo\ eel In angels, intelligences, or souls, harlicr 
in the thirteenth century John Blund had rejected it on the grounds that heavenly bodies 
move by their nature and not by an act of a soul. Kilwardb* atceptcd lilund's position and 
expanded it in the course of a response to questions sent to him (as well as to ALBEHTUS 
MAGNUS and THOMAS AQUINAS) by John of Vercelli. The first five questions concern the 
motion of celestial bodies, and parlicularh concern the role of angels in such motion. 
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k ih.i .ii'.ll". replied that celestial bodies have ;i natural tendency to rotational motion. The 
11 j l u iv of l Ik bodies is of course Ci ml- given, hm once ;. k en, i he explanation in] 1 i he motion 
lies ill ills' hoi.lv unil mil with God. Liod is therefore only indirectly ihi' mover, and angels 
plav tm pari whatever in the story. His description of the nature of the inner principle of 
motion is in terms of the Align si inian concept of rational seeds. 

There are other important Indie at ions of August in ianism in k ilwardbv, for example, in 
his aceo lints of time anil sense kilo 1 ' ledge, k ilwardbv disi. us sis the quest inn where time is, 
li i ii.l lix.usi.-s on I'vu possible answers. One, no.n iaied '.villi Anstolk, is that time is outside 
the mind, anil the other, associated with Augustine, is that time is inside. As regards 
Aristotle, kilwardby attends to the doctrine that time is "the number (or 'reckoning' or 
'ten nl ;ibililv") uf motion in respect of the earlier and the later" and focuses particularly on 
the diurnal circular motion of the sun because that is the most basic motion, the one that 
gives us our basic unit of time, the day. 

Since diurnal motion occurs whether or not any perceptual being notices the celestial 
bodies in their courses, il seems that time, defined in terms of such motion, is entirely exter- 
nal to the mind. But Kilwardby asks whether there could be time if there were no mind 
counting mil distinguishing it. '1 lie tormuhilion hints at trouble for the cxtei nalist's posi- 
tion, for the counting or measuring ol diurnal motions hints at I he existence of a counter 
r. It might be replied that the countabilitr of celestial motion does not actuallv 
e to be counting, but Kilwardby goes deeper than that, with the help of 
iiijiiMiiK', "ho held that "earlier and later do nut exist anywhere except where the: cxisl 
together . . . Hut thev exist no "he re at the same time except in I he mi nil" (!.).: UTiawti, para. 
.<). For kilwardh: the possibility that some events are later than others depends upon the 
fail that in relation to a given now something lies in the past and some other event lies in 
the future, and that what lies in the past is earlier than "hat lies in the future, and that there- 
can he no now except in relation to a conscious being lor whom there is a now. kilwaixlh', 



Augustine si .1 ted t h.ii time e"\ ists i Mil 1 , in i lie mind, ami according io linn urn,- is a ici'iain e\1 fu- 
sion, not ol something exist in;: outside i hi- mind 1ml of .in a I feet ion ot the mind present to it 
and left behind in il b\ I liings passing hv. ' (/.),■ wnnin/i, para. 4) 

kin k il" aiilhv ^ I ■. . p -^ shori ol " holeheai'led endorsement ol this position, since A ristoik's 
exlernalisl vie" ot time has to be respected. So he adopts a compromise position on the 
basis ot a distinction between time existing as unlimited and undetermined and as limited 
and tletermined. Defining a measure of motion, a day, or an hour, requires a mental act. 
Before a ilav is defined, there is no dav, that is, no day eonsiilereil as a determinate unit of 
measure of motion. Yet of course there were days before there was a defined measure. But 
these "ere, in kilwardhv's language, unlimited and indeterminale anil hence do not pre- 
suppose the existence of a mind. The externalist view ami the internalist view are therefore 
both correct. 

A second area ol kilwardhv's thought " here Augustine plays a major role is in the dis- 
cussion of the nature and function in a of ihe I ;icull\ ol imag in alien as ex|iouniled in the Dc 
ipini/i /:!i!i,is!ii':'. kilwardby Seeks to identify the causal agent In which images ol sensible 
thing's are impressed on sense. An obvious eandiilate is the body which is sensed, but this 
proposal runs up againsl Augustine, who affirms: "It is not sensible to think thai a boih can 
mike something in a soul, for a soul does not stand in a ma iter- re la lion to a making hoik " 
(/). <pn;iiit hmhitticii, para. 47). For that which makes is in every way more excellent ih.in 
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lilt thill;; nil! nl which il makes something A UgUSlille leaches that I! Si HI I Canilol Stand In a 

body in the rtlalion nt" nisittci 1 In form, and the implication of this leaching is that a Lnnlv 
caniml im pi is,- an image upon a si m I. I niii.-i.-il kilwardbv hdicvi-s tht universe to be a hier- 
archy in which tin.- direction ol -'government is downward from the inure perfect and mure 
excellent to the less, in this hierarchy the lower cannot net upon die h idler. I f, then, a body 
cannot be the efficient cause of \m image in sense, 11 hat can 5 kiln a rd hi 's ansii cr is thai sense 
iisell I or ms in itself I he image nl the Sensible ill in;:, and he siippnils this 'v illi .ml hiniiatii e 
texts from A u;:iis( ine. 

The broad picture is this: the sensible object produces iin impression on the organ of 
sense, anil the sensory soul, an active principle, goes forward to meet the iit»;iii of sense. 
'I he image in the sensorv soul is a consequence of the soul's attention to the impression 
made on the sense organ bv the sensible object. 

Against this it mist ht be objected that since the linage In the sense organ is the means by 
'v h ii_ h tile ima;:e In the Sensorv soul is effected, the image in the sense organ is, after all, I In- 
efficient cause of the image in the soul. But Kilwardbv replies by deploying the distinction 

For the act of the artificer is cssentiallv the cause of the statue, but the adze is the accidental 
cause as the necessan instrument In means nl 'v 111 eh t he art is exercised. 1 .il.ewise, the mind 
going out to meet l lie passivities ut the kulv is essentia II v I he cause ul ci ignition; the sensible 
things and the sense urgan ate an accidental eause lil-.e an m si runienl or instruments used by 
the mind in order In become informed. [I>: sp/--/ln/,iiiiiisliai, para. 123) 

'I h rough on l his discussion ul sensing and imagining k ihi ardbv's discussion is more on the 
si i.l e ot Augustine ill an A fist oik-. 'I' he latter is of course frequently ini uked, hul kilwardlv. 's 
pteJiietlions are in the open: "St Augustine was much mute sublime!: enlightened than 
Aristotle, especially in spiritual matters" (ibid., para. 98). 

However, another ul kilwardbv's is orl.s of the ( Kforel period, the /.)(■ nr!u stirntiaruin, is 
latgelv but noi entirely an exposition ol Arislmle, beating leis mirks nf Angnstinianism. In 
it kihi.trdhv considers speculative philosophy under three heads, natural. matheiit.iliL.il, 
a iii.l d ii me. N al ura I philosophi ileils '.siih iiiubiK- things and material l lungs insul ar as the'-, 
a iv mobile A I .ltln-maiii .il philus. iphs deals ssii h ntubile aiiel material 1 hings, not as sueh Inn 
alter abstracting l lieni from motion ami matter, thus leaving in the frame the gennielrical 
and the arithmetical properties of things. I)ivlne philosophy considers things that arc 
entirely immuhile and separated from matter. As regards this last heading Kilwardhs dis- 
tinguishes hers ceil divine science and human, the h inner being "that ss hi eh is handed dn'-s n 
to men hv God, its author" {IX: mill Sticiituiniii:, para. 1). The example of divine science 
that kilwardbv has in mind is, of course, the Bible. There is evident tension between this 
concepl and Aristotle's concept of divine philosophy in that for Aristotle the divine phi- 
lusuphv is aliuul divine things, and human beings are the authors ol it as a result ol having 
worked things out bv their unaided reason. 

As regards natural science there M^: points of ohscurils in kilwardbv's exposition. lie 
buhls thai mobile hudi is the subject of natural science but has to attend to the lad thai the 
science apparently deals si nb mam oilier ill lugs also, such as matter, form, privation, place, 
time, mind (or soul), and the first mover. His response is to say that natural science con- 
siders a mobile budv in respect nl lis furm, matler, and privation, f-'ur l hcrmmv .ill mubile 
bodies are in time, and the science must therefore ileal with time. In addition a naturally 
mobile hi id i has ss iilun itsell a print i pie ul minion, is hich is considered hi natural science. 
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Also t hi.- motive principle of animate things is their soul, 'vliii.li is likewise studied bv ili;ii 
science. Ami the motive principle of tin- celestial bodies is the prime mover, so natural 
science considers the prime mover ,/;m principle- <it motion of celestial bodies. 

This last point is problematic for two sorts of reason. First, Kilwardbv distinguishes 
between divnu- science and natural, and evidentlv regards them as miiluallv exclusive. \cl 
God is the prime mover, and in that case the prime mover is surely tile object of divine 
science nil her than <>( natural. This mav hovi ever constitute- a re a si in lu doubt that the two 
sciences are after all mutually exclusive. 

Sccondlv, kilw ardbv 's stalemetil ''1 he moii\ e prinei]ik- of a heaven I v hod: is the prime 
llli IV el 1 ' appears In Sll lllle.isilv w llll llis c. 'IKlelllll.lt inll .11 < Kii i|\t ul (he prop. >s II iuil ihal there- 
is no active potencv in matter, and with his associated teaching that celestial bullies have 
a natural tendencv to rotational motion. (In this account, derived from the 127 1 (!\tunl 
Condemnation, the motive principle of a celestial body is internal to it. It is, however, 
possible to .li 1 ;; ue that k I beard In did no I change his mind benvee-n " riling the !.)■: mill and 
issuing the Condemnation, fur of course God as creator is also the prime mover of the 
universe and nf everything in it. '1 he-re is \\ iihin each eelesiial boilv, anil as part nt I lie n.iluie 
nf the hodv, a principle of circular motion. Hut the hm.lv has the nam re it has In accordance 
with the intention ot the creator oi that hodv, and hence there is no tension belweeii the 
eliims that llie mul i\ c principle oi .t celestial hod 1 , is inle-rnal to the bodv and that the motive 
prineiplc o[ the bodv is the prime mover. There is, however, reason to be unease about this 
inlerpretation, fin- God is the prime mover in respect of all bodies, celestial or otherwise, 
but it is only wirh reference to eelesiial bodies lh.il k ih.\ ardbv in: okes the prime mover as 
llie principle of moiiiin. A nil whv should he do that if not because it is onlv celestial hi 'dies 
that do not have an inner principle of motion? 

Kilwardby lists three sorts of substance — the uncreated, the created spiritual, ami the 
created corporeal — ami holds that lliev are all subjeets of the lirsi philosoph: or first science. 
A cei i.l en is also have a kind of substance or suhslaiil ialil:, I hough not oi i hem selves. Never- 
lliekss their substantlalilv, sneh as it is, is sullicienl to bring aecidents "ilhln the ambit 
of the first philosophv, whose overall subject matter is defined by Kilwarelby, following 
Aristotle, as being qua being. 

k ih.i ;irdh\ 's account oi the subieei matter ul the lirsi pliilnsoph'-. implies thai b ul and 
human beings are subjeets ul die lirsi philosophy lor thci are subsianees and the first 
ph ili 'Sophv deals with substance, let kibvardbv states both that everv science has just one 
subjeel, aiul also that creature and creator have nothing in common. There is ;m app.irenl 
1 elision here, \\ Ili ell is dealt w ilh h\ k il" ardbv on the basis ol the la et that w he reas the unite 
of a science requires the unite of the subject, the subject does not have to be entire!: uni- 
focal in every wav. The tinitv ol analog v is sullieienl. fi::i:\i, the subjeel philosophv, extends 
to God and crealure-s, for being ami substance are predicated analugkilh of'God and crea- 
lures. Ileing anil substaiiee belong to God esseiitiallv ami primirilv ami mure, .md beloni; 
s by participation and secondarilv and less. There is therefore something in 
n God and creatures. The model kibvardbv invul.es is that of the form that 
informs the artificer's art and also informs ihe mailer on which llie milker works. The 
world, tlu-rcoirc, ami God, artificer of the world, have sufficient in common in respeel of 
1 heir being to permit the one science, first philnsophv, to deal " ilh boili God and creatures. 

In the latter stages of the Dc uvln kibvardbv turns to the first three of the liberal arts, 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, llie arts of language or ol discourse, and begins w nh a general 
observation .ibnul llie arts, namelv thai use precedes art. People counted before llie rise of 
arithmetic, measured belme the rise ul geomelrv, ami belore llie rise oi aslroiionn people 
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based their units of time on observation of the motion of the celestial bodies. Likewise, 

pcopk spukc, "rote, and reasoned before the arts ot grammar, lugic, and rhetoric anise. 
'1 hcsc arts, argues rcihvardhv, were the lasl In have arisen, because spn.-i.h and reasoning 
were used in tin- development of the other arts, and pcopk gradually came to rcalkc thai 
lilt perfection ill 1 hi.- oilier arts depended upon the development ui I he .tits ui speech .1111! 
ic.isuning. \\ ith 1 hi.- development of the hitler arts it becomes easier tn determine 'a hii.li 
express inns are most appropriate if one is to be understood, niiJ w hich arguments :nv in us l 
effective if one is to get at the truth. 

As regards logic there is a problem, fur, as Kibvardhi puts the point, it seems that what 
is common to all sciences is proper to none, lint reasoning is common to all sciences, fur 
'■viihuiit reason ins;' I here is nn science. There cannot, therefore, be a science whose subjccl 
is reasoning itself. The short answer to this problem is that the same thins; can be in one 
'■vac Lt 'in mi in toman 1 , things a nil in inuliicr ».\ iv proper In one. I'll us a LniJ'e has one essence 
ami nianv uses. I . ikewisc reasoning is proper to logic in so far as reasoning is the essence or 
subjccl ul logic, bin ii is cnmmnii tn all sciences in respect ui use. Reasoning therefore can 
be considered eilher in ilsell, and such a consideration is the business ul logic, or else it can 
be considered as supportive ot all oilier sciences. A nJ for this reason logic is pmperh called 
the art of arts and the science of sciences. 

The De ortu scienliurani is not a pioneering work in any sense, even though it is perhaps 
one of the best introductions to philosophy to have been produced during the M iddlc Ages. 
Its chief merit lies in its presentation of a particularly clear account of the slate of the art 
of philosophy at a time of greal inlellectual turmoil in the universities. It is too early for a 
dclinilivc judgment ul kihvardbv's philosophy as a "hole. Aside from bingraphical works, 
pa i I icularh centering on the < Klnrd (. jiiideiiin.il inn ui 1 2 , ,-, kilwardhv scholarship is in 
general ul I wo distinct sorts, nam eh theological sludics and critical edit ions. A detailed sludv 
of Kihvardbv's philosophy is yet to be written. 
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'] hi.- has iv tacts til Bacon's chronology arc still in dispute On uni- reading of j single criitijl 
text anil sonic ad ili I it m :i I ivuLihc, ills 1 follow in;.: would be a likclv outcome: born 1214, edu- 
cated Oxford 1228 to 1236, professor, University of Paris 1237-17, private scholar 1248-56, 
possible return tu Oxford, Franciscan ii t Paris, 125b to about 12.S0, Franciscan it Oxford 
from about 1280 to about 1292 (according to Little, M alone v, Hackett). On the second 
reading, the following: born 1220, educated Oxford 1234 to 1242, professor, University of 
Piii 1 is I 24."-\ prii .in- scliulir, 1 24'i In about 12s-.. possible j-t-in r n lot Klord, Franciscan ;il 
Paris 1256 to about 1280, Franciscan at Oxford 1280 to about 1292 (according to Crowley, 
Easton, Lindberg). 



The scholarly context anil philosophical issues 

Bacon's philosophical commentaries arc normally situated in tin- 1 240s and thev reflect con- 
cerns with the new logic at Paris and commentary on the "new 11 Aristotle (see below). At 
some sta;ic after 1247, Bacon devoted his mvn financial resources to new experiment,)! 
studies ind tu the U;i i ii i ti ;j. ol others. lie bee;)me acquainted with new translations of sig- 
nilie.titl sciciitilu ;)nd experiment;) I texts such ;)s Ilm il- 1 la\ ih Jin's '''/',',,■.> a nil the pseudo- 
Aristotle, S.::i: : tiui: sen riant in. Between I2s4 jnd 12.S0, he '.vould master these works and 
thev would become tor him, together with related texts sueh as Aristotle's Mc!iin,i jnd 
Seneca's Quaesli»n<:t niilniiila, the centerpiece of a new and more radically ''experiential- 
experimental" philosophy. In /.)(■ naillifiliutUuiit: ipi/a'cnim, he outlined a philosophy of 
nature. He provided an account of vision and perception in the Pifi/it'tlivii based on a geo- 
metric optics usins most ol the significant tiivek, Roman, jnd Islamic texts, lie took the 
m .n hcm.uicil-phvsicjl account of vision and built it into an Aristotciian-Avicennian- 
-\ ii;j ti-i ini.in pit ili 'Soph 1 , ot mind Ml ul' tins is situated in a deterministic astrological cosmos 
taken from both ALK1NDI and Al III A1A.s\H 

The general context for this new philosophy (ca. 1250-92) is Bacon's situation at the 
University of Paris in the 1260s and his return to Oxford about 1280. It is clear from his 
ni;inv remarks "on his own misfortunes'' thai he had been ^\n exile from teaching soon after 
he joined the Franciscans (ca. 12 id) He resented this fate. Through the offices of Cardinal 
Guy le Gros de Foulqucs (his patron, later Pope Clement IV, 1265-8), he wrote the Opus 
N.'if.'H.s, the <)p!!t n:u:iii t and the Ofins U'l'tiina. In addition to these, he wrote the Ciinnntuiut 
nil > in -.ilniii: and die ('.'|.■<^;. ;: .'<^. : .■ , ./ »■ -a i h ■: ti; : i j : .■ j . 1 1 is diatribe on the scholarh disputes ot his 
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time, ilii' CtiiuptHi'iini! siiti'ii ph-'of'iplh':', written in 1271, provides :in insight into ILiom's 
ow ii voiilcrous ,!inl sirom;|v 111- Id prejudices concent in;; I In scholars and translators nl his 
l iniis. Since l Ik' important research oi Stu:irt G Kaston, it has limy been held that ] J. join's 
lias it Hi il in n ul s i- i i.n it w ;is dependent 1 1 ii 1 the mi is i part iin iho pscudo- A risloielian work, 
the Sivivlmi: si':i::lnniii:. Steven I. \\ iltiams has now shown that this is a later work, begun 
in Paris in perhaps the 1260s and completed at Oxford after 1280. 

Bacon's last work, (In- ('•inipLiiJuhv stiiJa '/,'.». ■■''.■!.' .',/.■ (ca. 1 l'-)l) { CS 7 I is not complete. The 
nil ul i- ni oil i l it ins onisist nnlv of parts one ami two, ami these deal '-villi both sehnlarlv si mi vis 
and thi- issues in pliiliiS' ■ ] "> 1 1 '■ '.'I I ait;; u.iiii- as ii ivlales in then I up. '1 hi- o intent has much in 
iiiniiiiiin with the work on language in the 12'ids, specifically /.)■:■ .<,■» ;.','.<. This work shi-ils 
much light on the actual context of Bacon's philosophy in the 1260s: the rise of Latin 
Avcrroism. From this -,\nd other works from thi- 1240s one can now ik-mnnstrate thai liaom 
has taken up the 'Avcrroist" lliemes while he was a master of arts. These arguments would 
lii- repeated hv Bacon in his later posl-12ni) works. Me attacks "Averroes anil those who 
follow him," and he uses a selection of authors from Greek, Latin, and Islamic sources tor 
this purpose. 

There is some evidence from the CST and related works that, within the Franciscan 
Order, Bacon entered into profound disagreement with BONAXTiNTURE and his disciple, 
RICHARD RUFUS OF CORNWALL on some central philosophical ideas, especially on the notion 
nt hiliilu.il be in;;, essence, and emplw names. lint the disagreements seem to be more than 
m o re I v intellectual; thev seem In be intenselv persona! and perhaps alsu political. I nil ml, il 
would seem thai 1 ionavontuiv mav have set limits on li icon's work in Paris between 12o7 
and 1273. Yet, with the exception of astrology and: scientia txperimeutalis. Bacon is in general 
Jd leeiiieiil with I he tone and direct inn nt lion a; nit lire's :::■/::, ,',■«;.■ "j lii-: iH'ts hi tlioiltiiY. The 
critical edition of the works of Richard Rufus (ed. Reg a Wood et al.) should provide the 
basis for a critical study of the relationship between Bacon, Buna venture, and Rufus. 

During the 1260s, Bacon, in admiration of the experimental studies of PIERRE DE 
MARICOURT, wrote both propaganda and many scientific treatises in defense of a "new" 
niidii st.iiiilin;;' nt philosophy. In Bacon's view, philosophy ought to be more practieall'. 
orient a teil. Above all, it has the task of formula l in u' tin- rules for a science of nature, and it 
involves the application of mathematics to the discovery of the secrets of nature. The 
i hi I come would he prat deal: I he di-y cliipnioiil of new technologies tor i he bene ill ami w ell are 
ni human iilc spei iik.ilh. in heallh-eare, mill tar>. let hnnloy v, and war. I lis moral- puln ii il 
thinking is aimed at the education of the prince. 



Bacon's influence and importance as a thinker 

It is now apparent from modern studies that Roter Bacon prepared the issues " hich would 
soon after be taken up by JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, WILLIAM OF OCKHAM, and the Parisian and 

* Kloril deb a lis ul the earlv lourteeiith ceiiturv. A nd u-l his personal studies from the 1 iol's 
would in time be uvershadowed by the maior public teaching texts ul ciinlcmporarics stiih 
as Bonaventure, THOMAS AQUINAS, HENRI" OF GHENT, and GEJiS OF ROME. Bacon's own con- 
tribution found its continuity in the works of JOHN PECHAM, RICHARD OF MRJDLETON, and 

the other Fmjish Franc i sea lis up to, ;\i\i\ i ml lid in;;, S coins and Oekliam. More importantly, 
his major work on Ats/v,'.';:'.; was taken up hv both Pedum and \\ ileln 'Ilu- doctrinal si n- 
thesis nf these three maior optical writers would he foundational up to, and including, 
Kepler. Indeed, the latter would name his foundational work for modern optics. 
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Pm-ii/ifiimciia ad U'iulmimti (Supplement to IVitelo). Bacon's sketch for a better theon ol the 

ra iii lii j iv iv ns taken up in 1 .ii>7 hv Thtodoric i if Frtihtrg \\ liu iniegraied Bacon's work into 
a lull I o mi a I ihcorv ol' i In rainbow, lb is account would provide' I )cscartcs with ;i thcortti- 

c.ll h;U kg round in] 1 liis tliii mathematical .likultllt !'] I lli: raillh' >'.v 111 I 111' 111 ld-StVtill cell [ h 

The publication o( Ii a ton's optics, mtdititu-, .111 J astrology made him known in the early 
seventeenth century. The Perspective was published at Frankfurt in 1614. The Opm mains 

iis a ■■. hole '\ .is in si puhli-htd 111 I ."iitli 111 ill 1,1! Iv, Samuel Jthh, a tnnicmporarv of Bishop 
I icrl.ili'v iiiikl 'A iis L111 1 '.vn in Berkelcv 111 lilt 1 7 .ills. The revh id ul interest ill Unci in ill the carlv 
nineteenth century began in France with the discovery by Victor Cousin of MS Amiens 406 
containing his Aristotelian commentaries, and 1 he subsequent suuh. ol Kmile I .harks. This 
discovery provided the only evidence until recently for ] 
Aristotfe. The discovery by Silvia Donati of a second version of B 
is important lorn trilical understanding ot Bacon as .111 A I'isioielian commentator (st 
in Hackett, 1997a). 



Roger Bacon as a logician and an Aristotelian commentator 

'1 In- extant writings ol koi;er iiaeon on logic, seiiianlies, anil g rani 111 ;ir are both unique and 
important. We do mil possess a series of commenlaries on the 'Ji^itnni! of Aristotle, bill we 
liiive the Sun: wit \!it/ii:!i!<tl:ut, San- nut ,/t suptiistiuitibiis ■:,' Jisliii-. tin tubus, and St:it:in/t/it,: JiitU .'- 
I ill's. It "11s till- \ lew ol i he In 1 e hill 1 J i ii hi >rg ih;it 1 hese i hive " . irks ai e important '■>. i in esses 
lo I he dei eiopnieiii ol ;_ rani mar, s.ni.inl ies, an J Ingle at both ( Klonl an J Paris in [he firs I 
half of the thirteenth century. 

Bacon takes up (he traditional concerns with 1 Jon.ilus and Priscian in the study known 
as "speculative grammar." In particular, Bacon takes up the manner in which RICHARD 
KE.WARDBY linked the study of grammar to the P/iysiia of Aristotle. While noting the impor- 
tance of rules for linguistic construction, Bacon insists that grammatical and logital rules 
can n i a he inn ii.iiiic.illi applied A hoi e all, one musl take inio ,u i ■ ill in the si 5111 if. ing inten- 
tion of 1 he speaker. This, of course, involves an clement office "ill and ne" impositions of 
111 e a ni iiii: \et, governing rules apply not only to the normal use ot languagt, hut also to the 
variations 111 trod need by authorial intention: "It is not the sign " hi eh signifies hut nil her 
the speaker by means of the language." 

Alain de Libera provides a very precise summarv of Ha con's place in the history of logic 
ide I . ibera, in I lacked \ '■'*'■) 1 h ). The lilt-ran forms, toilet I ions ol dist in t lions and sttntu.-iii, 
point to the older trail til m .11 ( Klord and Paris. There are no disputed questions, due can 
ihsi iiu ; iiish two dilleivni stages in his logic. Firs I, there are the works of" the I24hs, w h it h 
are conivmporarv with writings of oilier scholars on the Ij>z:, a iHwL'nitii'iiiu: the Sum/Hit ill' 
s'lf-lnsni-.iL'his ■:! it':>i,'i:i!:ni::t'/ts (SSI)) and San-unu-fiti.' :-!:,i/i: :■■■:>' (SI)). Second, there are those 
works in semantics, signs, and logic that arise our of a concern with the role of language in 
theology within a project for reform of Christian socictv: /j L - s:\srtts {US) ll-'ih— 7), and 
(.'■.■ !i:fit:,!-ni:-: stud:- :Ii,:u/u\::,t-: {CSP) (1292). These later works involve the introduction of 
new elements, in particular a synthesis of AUGUSTINE and Aristotle (the theologians and the 
teachers ol the arlsj and of t hemes from "m ml ism." H tea use ol' his long life, one tan witntss 
the devtlopmtnl of thirtteulh-tvtuurv logic in Macon's works all the ";iv from the logic 
of WILLIAM OF SHERWOOD and the Oxford Text-Books to the difficult philosophical 
speculations of Henry of Ghent, PETER OLIY], and Duns Scotus. There is scholarly 
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dispute about the attribution to Rnjii Bacon of two other treatises mi svncalcgorematie 
words. 

The SSD belongs to ;i lite rare genre dm nil in Paris during the first lull of the thirteenth 
century, the Distiiiitumrs fnphisiHiitnin. I r compares with the Tni-. I, /Ins :■!■: distinitionibiis com- 
iHi'iul'its :ti t'lf/nsiHiiiifaii ii:.'!i'-:i:i. : !'!i.y attributed to Matthew of (IrkMin, tin l.);s!:i:ri:ui;;-< 
"lini.iiihhiii;, " i In- -J '''.> '■■■■. ■ :'■■'■■.■■.■ .':■ dl 1 ler-. actts Sophist j, i In- t i:i ■.. ts "ii I hi .■'■' ■'■■■.■■ (.■■.< <■■■/■!, an ■■,,■■■' n ■'■; 
as well as "anonymous" treatises described by De Rijk and Braakhuis. Briefly, the 
Ditiinrtiniirs have the task of listing' the rules to be used in the practice of sophisms and 
silling on i tin- context, while the S'viu'iit-.'iiiiir/iiiitii set out the logical conditions for the 
proper use of syncategorematic words. 

For the most part, the text deals " nh l he problems ol iimi eisal ipiant iiicai ion, ihat is, 
with tin- svncatcgoivmaric word •riiims. In ] *li rl i 1. 1 1 1 -i i\ Bacon gives close attention to signs 
fluil prcsi-nl speciiic dilliciiltv such as 'infinite', 'whole', and ncgatiM signs. For the most 
part, the SSI) docs not show much originalin; rather it covers the common subject matter 
of logic, iet it does treat some topics with great intensitv and daring, in particular the 
problem ol ''inclusion" or as we would sav '"scope" in ijuaiiiilii.il ion. In dealing ».\ nh such 
propositions as 'l-.verv animal is either rational or irr.ilioii.il'. the ihirteeiith-cenlurv logi- 
cians used a iheorv ol natural sense h\ which ihe order ol presentation of the terms in a 
proposition pio\ idid si-mintic iiitormalion. Ii is in his trcatmcnl ol' this issue thai l.aeon 
exhibits great originality. lie insists in taking into account: (1) the signifying intention of 
1 he speaker, il) the linguist it expression, anil (.; I the Sense which the hearer provides. '1 hese 
three essentia] elements are expressed in the idea of the '"production of speech" (\s.:i:ii\/!in 
'is). The thesis of SSI.) is twofold: ^\n expression oughl to contain elements that allow 
tener to make an inter pre tat ion corresponding to the intention of the speaker, and since 
e will always be difficulties in idem ih'ing mi- .in ing; I he actual expression may not fully 
t for the intention of the speaker. Thus, one needs a "production of speech" 

This analysis includes: ( ! ) the expression of a stalemenl Is accidental, formally and mate- 
riallv, it contains onlv a relative sense; (1) the linear order of a statement does not give the 
listener all the neicssatw intormalion aliout tin- logical form; (.ij onlv the order brought 
about in the mental operations preceding the spoken expression permits a distinction 
between the material and formal elements. '1 his allows for the assignation ol the logical 
form, which constitutes the sense, to a mental proposition. This kind ol an.ilvsis implies 
that every mental proposition, both for the speaker and listener, is .in interpretation. The sig- 
nification of a stalemenl is alwavs a function ol understanding. This an.ilvsis, which empha- 
sizes the threefold as pei l ol intei-loi ution - l he freedom ol the speaker/ hearer, the nature 
of language, and the constraints of communication - prepared the ground for the more 
mature theory in DS, CSP, CST. 

De Libera thinks that the SD was written at Oxford in about 1250, although he notes 
l h i«l there are some correspondences to Parisian teaching in the text. The title given hv 
Steele is soniewhal mi sic ailing. The title in the Seville MS reads: S/iiiiinii/ii.: tapir inhui: 
l'i\ii\iU):. A tul this is the real scope of the work. It is a mature work, w ritten hv a teacher who 
has broad philosophical interests; it is not the work of a beginner. Indeed, it towers over 
some contemporarv works in the manner in which it handles the "new" Aristotle and a 
variety of new works in philosophy and science. The work is most important for two novel 
seiuanl ii positions: ( 1 ) tin- dm trine of tin i\ oc.il appellation and i_ ) the duel ruti- ol i In- prc- 
dical ion In regard to "etnptv classes." Macon insists that a w ord cannot uni vocalic apple to 
a being wnA non-being. This is his funilamcnt.il semantic leaching, which is found in the 
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Liter works, an J " hich is worked uul in J trail in SI.). In this, lit argues against the c 
leu li ins ill l lu- schools, specified! 1 , a I Pin 1 is. For the common ti aching, a word has a natural 
meaning anil mitt lilt meaning is given, it remains. Thus, the word 'Caesar' mitt estab- 
lished tan lie use J ol liuili rlit IKing (.acsar anJ lilt dead Caesar. For Baton, mi the ton- 
trarv, a term milv namts present th iny s. '['here is nothing in common between an entity aiul 
non-i-nlitv or between present, past, anil future. Terms have only prtstnl appellation ami 
appellation in pasl and hilure arc onk made accideiitilb. 'I litis, Bacon rejttls the doctrine 
o( '"narnral supposition." In i(s plate, he argues lor an intra-proposillon.il supposition 
related slritllv Id pic suit objects ill regard to signilie.it ion a i kI original imposition, and open 
to past anil future by means of the verbal tense. This is "supposition through itself for 
present things." Thus, lit is forced to rtjter sneh stalemenrs as Owms liniiui Jc wci'LWjfii.'c ,:sl 
.iiaiHii!, Iiiiiihhi mm i^■:sU■|l!l■; Ci'Siir i's! h-iinn, (,t's<u;: murlim. There are echoes of this topic in 
SIOEH OF BRABANT'S Qiiaestiones from the 1260s, where he rejects the position of Bacon. Fol- 
lowing ALBERTUS MAGNUS anil others, Siger holils that the natural sense of things is not 
a I tetle J In 1 he passant ol lime or natural change 1 1 '.von It I appear that 1 i aeon's rejection ol 
pi eilieation In regard to eniptv classes was criticized bv Robert kilw.ii'dhv mi March l.N, 
1277. Neither did Bacon's position receive acceptance at Paris. 

A second major aspect of SD is the complex theory ol determination involved in the 
composition and division of prupositional sense. Iiacmi sels out a series of rules. In this. 
Baton draws on ilu- tradilimi ol 1 .11 in it ram mar trom Piiscian, and l riditional pmiiiini k ,ii 
commentary. It is important to note that Bacon makes use of all of the Irivium in his exam- 
ination of language. It is by means of his doctrine of ''construction" that Baton justifies the 
basis ol his 1 1 i'M oj a p pel I a lion .inJ his ivjei lion ol natural supposition and ol ''verbal restric- 
tion, 11 as well as the pride of place that lit gives to "supposition lor present things" and to 
ampliation ['litis, the ttiiiral dottrint "I the imposition ol meaning for present things is 
1 tiiiil.iminlal. M ea n hiss tin ol course change anil do so even tacitly. It follows that one has 
nttd for a linguistic analvsis anil studv of context to figure out univocal meaning. Words 
can also ol course lit txlendeil inetaphoricallv to cover n on- present things. In this work, one 
rinds :i combinarion of influences from both Oxford '"ti-riuinisl logit" and Parisian ''prt- 
modist grammar," of around 1250. 



Roger Bacon's "new" experimental philosophy, 1260—92 

From '.'fas imiiiif /, it is clear that Baton is writing his new program lor theological sludv 
lor Pope (.lenient i\ in iht context of a polemic at the Univcrsin ol Paris l!rittlv staled, 
1 > at i >n, like A i]ti in as. ».\ is lies to itn a middle " av bet" een the con tie in nations of A ristotle 
and Arabic sciences on the part of sonic tanonists and theologians and the "ralionali/ed" 
Aristotle presented bv some masters ol arts at the universitv. In brief, Baton proposes to 
take up Aristotle into a doctrinal synthesis that includes elements of Stoicism and 
P la ton ism. 

In Opus niiiitif II, Bacon presents an account of the origins ol wisdom. This has corre- 
spondences to the first book of the pscuilo-<_i rossctcste's S<hi:>i:,i plu'usuphiin; and argues 
that both ," /. : .■■/■■■.> ■■■.'■/.■■ ■■..■ (Islamic /.//.v,v/.i) anil canon law are the two main instruments for the 
inli-rprtlatioii ol tlu-ologv. Philosophy as a specific school-subject is tht-rtfort subordinate 
to the general search for wisdom. That is, philosophv as an academic subject is a special- 
ized use of reason which a els as \\n instrument on the way towards wisdom. \\ is, lorn, 'v hich 
includes both poetry and philosophy, was originally given to the prophets and patriarchs, 
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and " as ilii.ii transniil ted through ihi.- ( i recks and through Islam, and 11 has mm reached a 
pnmi ul iliV t ],)|inKiit in (.hrislian limes There is dins a history ul wisdom ami (ruth, the 
lineaments of which are taken from Joscphus, Augustine, and [SHORE OF SEVILLE. One can 
sec here dial liai.cn L.-ngagcs mi a destructiun of (lie new scholastic method ul the Scnh , >;e<. , s 
from within. Thar is, he argues, in what hv 1 '(ill is a "conservative" pus it inn, that the lc\l 
ul Si_ liprmu- and the faithful exegesis nf (he text must always take precedence over the 
'"i atiuiiali/iliuns" i>f die •uttnn:.h and hunk-; of .'■■',. i ■■.■'. v., ,■■■■. Tile kernel ni ill is positiuii is 
evident in his applicatiun of language analysis to theology. There is also a history of 
anti-n isdom s\ mlii ill/ ed bv the limine ul N iinrud This is the history ul die il is in leu ratiun 
of language due to the sin of pride. The great philosophers, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus arc seen as the ones who have criticized ihis false mythological anti-theology. 
|- 1 ii.il I'-., die del elopment uf arts a nil sciences finds its ,'[■/».< in mural philosophy That is, the 
'■>. In ile end ul I hi- arts and sl iciites is lu hid riu: ahuni the mural and religious del elopmenl of 
the human race. 

The Opus niiiiiif III (anil its relaled texts, C.tiir : p:t;h!!ir. sliu/n pliilninpliidi. Compendium 
j in- hi l/iLii/ngii!-:) presents 11 aeon's new understanding of the rule uf language in then lug v. 1 1 
is in the context uf this general theory ul language thai liacon presents his new general 
'"theory of signs" in a section titled Lie fijiiiif, a work discovered and edited hv bred burg, 
Neilseii, and Pin burg ( I l -'7N). The suhscqucnl studies have mapped out the significance and 
novelty of Bacon's position. 



Bacon's account of language and signs 

In keeping with his idea of a history of wisdom, Bacon presents the science of the wisdc 
languages as the primary science. It is on the basis of this science that further linguis 
thinking proceeds. This llicorv has practical usis in the (Jiurch: divine office, • 
preaching, the time of the A ntichrist. Further, it has direct import on trade, 1 

on the conversion prucess. Baeun owes this "ncccssan knowledge uf language'." to the inllu- 
ence of Augustine. 1 in null', speaking, une notices two levels uf emphasis: II aeon is in teres led 
in die pn'.vi-r ul letters and words, including their ''magical powers." Ile is also interested 
in this natural power ul words as a multiplication ol species. \<-l\ he situates this la Her factor 
in the primary context of the will of the speaker, ami I ol lowing V\ li.'HWA holds that nam re- 
will obey the thoughts of the soul. One can summarize, and state that Bacon, in his theory 
ui language and signs, si nthe-sizes the concerns ol Augustine (/Jc ilinl^diiii, De ilnitnihi 
ClinstiiWit, /)■: i):,i,[i!sifi>), the theologians, Aristotle, and Islamic writers :iu language, signs, 
rhetoric and pin-tics. In fact, Bacon radically alters the traditional account of the tuvi/iin. 
'1 here are echoes olThe new humanistic concerns with grammar and poetry. 1 1 a eon presents 
a theory ol the dc>. elopmi.nl ul languages thai has much in iuiiiiiiiiii '.villi i he \ lews ul [iAN IF. 
There is a sketch of a comparative linguistics, and Latin is seen as a universal technical 
language. 

When one learns that Bacon wrou- hutli Greek anil llehrew grammars and hid souk- 
acquaintance with Arabic, one realizes that he is a person who would hay e been strange to 
die normal practices ul die philosuphers in the medieval university Here, study 'y as cun- 
lim-il lu grammar, logic, and rheloric in Latin alone. In Bacon's view, there Mere three levels 
ol language Liiu'y ledge: lirst, die elements ul Latin grammar; second, the reasoned grammar 
of the philosophical student of language; and third, the knowledge ol languages, especially 
of the languages of wisdom. ( )nlv the first two were studied in the medieval university. 
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Bacon's definition of sign ill ins on two definitions of Angus tint- from Dc dialectic a and 
Dc Jtidiin.t C/i, •■■.<!■, ir.ii. A sign is ''thnl which when olk-rcil to the senses or the intellect dcs- 
ivi n;i [l s viincihinj else to that in I el left. " I "hero is a two- fold relationship, I hill of sign to the 
nudlta tin 1 iv In >m 11 signified (the i ji t ^ i' [T 1 1 r -l j' ) and that ul sign In "hut is signified. Bacon 
subordinates tlie latter to the former. As I . Catich- Rosier puts it, "the speaker is at ill I times 
free to re- impose the signs, that is to give tliem a new meaning: sivin ifien < ii >n is thus subor- 
dinate in llu- decision ul the speaker." The traditional medieval posilion us presented in 
RICHARD FISHACRE, Kilwardby, and Bonavcnture is here inverted. For these theologians, the 
relation of sign in signified is in essential one. That is, once a sign has been instituted, it is 
essential and it is no] subject to change. The ivl.ifiun ot sign tu signified onee established is 
lilt i i Jiiiidiiliori.il relation. 1 1 remains ei en if there is no interpreter, and il grounds llie mil tire 
ul the sign as sign. For Bacon, a sign such as a restaurant sign even if it has a meaning m hi n 
in si i mied, h-is no me lining il t he re is no one around fur "hum it signifies. It exists onlv in 
potency. Bacon's division of signs is as follows: 

1 Natural signs: example: smoke, fire 

2 Signs directed by the soul in order to signify: 

(a) Signifying eiJiivetiliunnllv, in the mude of the concept 

• linguistic signs 

by way of imperfect deliberation: interjections 

h\ '■>. -ii i 'I per iei.r [i i ir.il pkicilj delihei Jtmii: ul her parts u| spcci. h 

• non-linguistic signs (the language ul gestures, signs made bv monks, sign- 

boards, etc.) 

(b) Signifying naturally, in the mode of affect 

• products of the sensiti: e soul: sounds emitted hi a mm ills 

• products of the rational si ml: gruans, t\clam.itiuns, cries of pain 

As a resull ni I his ilitnrv, analogy aiul m L-iii|iiic ■■- beeome impurtaiil fur I !,u uii .is l he hum. in 
imposition 'A' meaning is both deliberate and tacit. 

Opus mains 11 deals with the applications ot mathematics in In it Ii nature and human 
coiii. ems, spci.ilk.ilh. theological concerns [laemi begins ivith a claim that logic reduces to 
mil hematics, that is, tu concerns with quantity I k presents a digest ot his teaching in his 
fundamental philosophy of nature, the Dc multiplications speeierum (D.MS). "By 'species' we 
do not mean Porphyry's fifth universal; rather this name is meant to designate the first effect 
of" anv nalurallv-iieliiig tiling." As Bacon shows, the word 'species' is equivalent to other 
dilkieiit nurds which bin i- applieilioii in human ps\eholog\ and agciiev such as: idol, 
phantasm, simulacrum, appearance, form, intention, and shadow of the philosophers, 
'it is called 'virtue' with respect tu geiieratiun and corrupt ion; and thus we sav thai everv 
agent produces its virtue in a recipient. It is called 'impression 1 because it resembles 
impressions" (DMS, 4). 

To summarize: Bacon provides a thcurv of natural uniiocal agcticv in which notions of 
Moating ''spiritual" inletilioiis are rejected. Tint is, everv til turn I agent produces its likeness 
or species as a naturil fact. And further, this agencv operates iccording tu strict material 
processes which arc only truly know able in i mathematical manner. One notices here a crit- 
ii i sin ul Ai l.l-R! if.S and ul sumc major I ..it in sell' Tisii, ih inkers in chiding Aipiiins In pari 
two of this work, Bacon sets out the manner in which one can have a thorough ueonieli ii il 
understanding ol nature according to lines, figures, anil numbers. This work is lundamcii- 
lal tor his optics ami tor his philosophi nt hiimiii lite. 
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In his attempt to prove tin- mi I if. ot mathematics t<i his contemporaries, I i aeon provides 

J critical tlltui'l ul I III- lists "I 111 ;li lu-lllillil s 111 ,'lp plied aSlrullum 1 . ( ;!St i'i llugv I, all .KkOUIlt nl 

tin- uses n( mathematics in theology (chronology, measurement of sacred art works), ;in 
account of world gcitsrrsiplii' in reference to mission, anil a brief precis of Alhumasar's 
astiolog\ 

Opus mains I contains the physiological anil mathi-mal kal basis for Bacon's theory of 
mi n 1 1 Part 1 1 iii: i 'i n si sis 1 1] j remarkable s\ ui hesis i ii AI.HAi't-'.N. Avii i-niu, A lis tot It mil some 
iiK-dicjl authors, such is (.ialcn and (.unsiantuic the- A Irican. I Is 1 provides a detailed skik h 
of rhi' role of rhe senses, the scusns C'liiiimiins, imagination, memorv, and /\m t-.isi,i, and he- 
adds a detailed account ui ilu- ink- ul J is, j-iiii i u.i 1 1\ i- ii-.isimi in hoi li .inim.il ;iml human know 1- 
edgc. Musi significant is what is missing: there is no theory of abstraction. But Bacon dots 
mil have need for oik-, fur his fhcorv of knowledge is evidonlialisl. And it is supported hv a 
strong doctrine of ilium inatiun in \\ hieh the i'-.iinr /hi-h:,ii ma illumines the mi nil of the indi- 
\ i,l u.i I -.i lit- ei i lik- appropriate phvsio-ps\ chological slate has been engendered. '1'Ik- i nil u cute 
of A vik en iia, A ugusl in.-, and Arislulli- is oh\ ions. To grasp the ion text ul these ri-marks, I lie'. 
should be read together with his comments In Cnii:iiuiii/,i niilni'it/inin, 1, iv, where he pro- 
vides a criticism of his contemporaries and defends the positions of philosophers and 
r ui.-. lish theologians. In particular, he usk-s his philosophy of mind " nil its emphasis on the 
primacy ol ihk- indbidual Lnum-r tu criticize the "Latin Avcrroist" notion of one potential 
inlk-llekt lor the human race. Also, he attacks Atpiinas's nution of one simple intclkci u.il 
form :\nd ili-kiiils a doctrine ul spiritual mailer in humans and angels. One has the impres- 
sion of reading someone who is writing fur the moment and is commenting on the formal 
work of others. 

Part two of the Perspective consists of Bacon's interpretation of Alhacen's Optics. Bacon 
p re seii is i thorough account ol direct, ri lice led, \i^A t\ -traded vision. Ik- clear Iv uiuk-rsi.tiikls 
1 he mi pi leaf ions of this new ''intromission" doctrine of vision for a theory of perception, 
bin Ik- lias reservations. ( In the basis of his view that the eve and mind are not puivlv passive- 
receivers of images, he takes over from ROBERT GROSSETESTE a theory of extramission and 
purges it of its anthropomorphic garh. From the viewpoint of a cohesive and comprchen- 
siie physical theory ol' impact, this could be seen as m incoherence. But when one places, 
as 11 aeon Jots, a pin sieal-niarhtnialical theory in the context of competing philosophies of 
mind, one can understand " hat Bacon is attempting. Ik- is seeking to graft the pin sik al- 
io, il lieinalical theory into a dualism of soul and body such as is found in Augustine \i^A 
Avicenna. And he reads Aristotle in the light of these thinkers. From the viewpoint of a 
I'li 1 1' 'Sophv of mi ii, I, the Pi rip.:, ,',■;■,<■ is ol fundamental importance. Part three has to do with 
the "allegorical": moral uses of perspective teaching in morals an, I religion. Thus, geomet- 
rii al a in I ogles tan he list, I lor flic purposes of moral teaching, a practice taken up by Pier re- 
de Limoges. 

Opus mains 1 1, clc scicnliii i.vpeniih'iilaii is closely connected with '.'pits maius I . It pro- 
vides a sketch for a theory of experiment. Both together pro' 1,1 e Bacun's model for an ex- 
perimental science. Bacun changes Aristotle's noiiun of experience in the light of Ibn 
al-Haytham. From his brief exegesis of Aristotle's Posterior Analytics II. 19, Metaphysics 1.1, 
and Nicomachean Ethics VI, Bacon comes up with an inversion of Aristotle's doctrine of the 
subordination of experience to reason. Bacon manages to read Aristotle In such a wav that 
ihe person of direct i isual experience has, in some cases, gii-akr precision than the person 
of "know ledge " It I olio", s Irom this that ''inkie-iic e" (..■.■■ :::■; .'.■.■. ■.■■.■■ .'.'■■ .'■.') alone will noi suffice; It 
must be based on, and confirmed bv, experiences. There arc two kinds of experience: the 
first is human and philosophical, that Is, experiences of nature and human behavior. The 
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second is moral anil religious. In this case. Bacon provides a phonuiiicnulug', ni moral mi, I 
I't-livi'M ms experience. \\ hik- for liini ills' latter Is superior, both arc the result ul a revelation 
n( truth, a notion drawn from Augustine and pscudn-Plulcmv. Bacon's si m I In Opus Wiiiiif 
II is to present the rules fin 1 ;i practical science of nature analogous in t ho rules of logic tor 
formal reasoning I I is motivation is it. priiiiik- ,i method wliii.li "-ill distinguish ''a uiic 
science and iirt of nature" from the deceptions ul magitians 

The central example used to exhibit this new scientific method is a sketch for an account 
n( l hi.- them v ul the rainbow. I i lei in claims that natural plulosophv alone ur even /y;i/V: Iii\i 
alone caniiui lead tu ;! deducthe ihonrv nl the rainhu". One lias neeil ul ik-laiieil and par- 
ticular experiences. \\ h;it Ik moans is that a combination of i erv detailed i 'lis en ations and 
precise mathematical e;i leu hit ions will be necessary for the theory. He draws on Aristotle, 
Sonet;), Aviccnna, and A\ KHROKS lor his ''description" of I ho rainbow, and lie draws nil (ho 
inspiration ul ]hn al-1 1 ,\\ l hams mathematical optics fur the idea that one must oarel'ullv 
ill oil si I re the phonimionun. Thus, he succeeds In gh ill"' a our res i leeuunl ul I ho highest alti- 
tude of a rainbow (42 degrees). His account ul' rolleoliun and refraction is important. 
-\ Irk. iugh he i.uurs i them'-, ul rolkeliun, ho dues correct Grussoloslo's aeeniint of refrac- 
tion, and also provides a thorny of the halo. 

Following this example, Bacon proceeds to talk about the importance of scientific 
instruments, the need for "experiment" in medicine and the importance of chemistry. 
lie eunchides '.villi a model lur a philusuphii al iliantcllnr, uiit who w ill use the findings 
o( the sciences fur the just regime ul stove null out a nil tor the Jci elopiiiont nl rile ( dirisl ian 

Opus mains VII, entitled Mmu/is pltilusuplruic is a single volume in itself [t presents a 
view of the arts and sciences as being in the service ol human acriun, that is, human moral 
agent'. Part one consists of a presentation uf ancient pagan, Jewish, anil Islamic attntints 
nf natural theulngv as a pre- vision of revealed doctrine. Part two is a brief sketch ul Islamic 
sutial thniiglii. Pan three, the most extensive parr. Is a general rlioorv of the viriues based 
on a subordination ul Aristotle's virtue rhourv to an overall Stoic doctrine of virtue. This 
section is importune lor its digesl uf Seneca's Dc im, and related works. Bacon presents a 
rheorv uf virtue opposed to that uf Aquinas. It is clear I'rum the surviving autograph llial 
Baton was wriling under a deadline. His various edilonal notes indicate that he was pri- 
marilv concerned with providing the ruler with what he held to be a solid mural-political 
lh con as an education for the prince. Part lour deals with ^n astrological soeiolugv uf reli- 
gions. Part five deals with the uses ni language, pamtularlv rhetoric and poetics in puliikiil 
life, morals, and rcligiuns. This is a \ on impurtant suit lies is ul I slamie rhetoric a nil poetics 
(Averroes, ALGAZALI, ALFARABI) with the Latin tradition of Cicero and Horace. Here again, 
Augustine is a major influence. Part six consists of a brief few pages on forensic rhetoric. 
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Roger Marston 

GORDON A. WILSON 



Rotter Marston (b. ca. 1235; d. ca. 1303}, a Franciscan, studied in Paris from 1269 to 1272 
under his fellow Franciscan masters, JOHN PECHAM, Eustacliius Atrebatensis, and William 
de la Mare. Marston was present during the 1270 meeting of Parisian masters where his 
teacher, Pccham, and other masters challenged THOMAS AQUINAS on his position concerning 

lilt u n id iv nt subitum iii I human forms. I Ic witnessed I his critique bv Pec ham, iind the sub- 
sequent reii [lenient ill some beliefs bv 1 hi mi ns. M arston began his u- admit: i;iih-i in Oxford 
around I27('i, mnvk-kl tti ( Lanihridtie belorc 12.S.S, and in his capacity i>l minister prm ineial 
for the English Frank is vans from I 2 '■> 1 in 1 2 L 'N Ik- helped to prumuk- t ho niunj Frank is van, 
JOHN DUNS SCOTUS. His commentary on PETER LOMBARD'S Ssnttnct'S is lost, and his only sur- 
vi\ in Li- phi It iv i phi, ill writings a i\- his Onji.^!!':!:/.'! <. / ■sp<ihh'lli■ and tour Oiinil'ihi-i.i. In the latttr, 
dispui Jtiotis Ji ,-/W,'/v', about "whatever," Marston treats diverse Copies in theology, 
philosophy, and canon law. 

Marston flourished during the last third of the thirteenth century, a period of some 
turmoil it the universities. At Paris, he "as aware i>l the tensions between menJikanls and 
secular masters. Just before Marston began his studies at Paris, the French king sent the 
loval arehk-rs to protect the priorv ol St. Jacques, when the I lominican Flurent of I lesdin 
began his teaching career. He would have known opposition to the mendicants by the 
seculars and he would have been aware of the intervention by the pope himself to get 
the Dominican, Thomas Aquinas, and the Franciscan, BONAVENTURE, accepted back into the 
theology faculty in 1257. In the early 1280s Pope Martin IV, in his bull, Ad fruct us Ubercs, 
gave tn the I .'ominikiins and Francistans the privilege ol hearing confessions " it In nit receiv- 
ing the prior permission of local secular clergv. \\ hen the bishops of France asked the 
masters In theology at Palis, "ho were mainlv secular kk-rp, to help llu-ni respond, bnier 
disputes resullekl between the secular masters and the mendicant masters. Fven though he 
was in England at the time, Marslon delendod the irniiiins ol lllis privilege to rile mendi- 
cants in his li>ui.l!:!\ In. Because a written 'ju^Jlih-:! was based upon pahh, disputations, thai 
Marslon addressed this tuple in his ij:ii>!hi\ht indicates that al this time Franciscans, In 
spite of opposition from the secular clergv, were not prohibited from [realing this issue 

JHll'll. h 

Marslon was also a w i m ess to el. is lies belw veil the I loin in leans and the Franciscans. He 
was already at Oxford "hen certain philosophical and theological propositions were con- 
demnekl in 1 2 i 7 both at Paris ami f >\lord. John Pee ham opposed "ha I he considered to be 
newfangled innovations in theology which had resulted from incorporating some 
A nsioielian principles into ilu-ologital relleeinm. M arsion had not oiilv "itiu-ssed Pee ham's 
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exchange with Thomas in 1270 at Paris, but also knew of Pecham's Qiwdtibd quatttor and 

Pecham's continued opposition tii Thomas even when Pcchani had moved to lecturing 
at tin.- pupal curia. Marston his already leaching at Cambridge when, as Archbishop ol 
Canterbury, Pecham issued his condemnation of 1286. 

Marston was such a careful disciple of his master Pteliam dial at times he took whole 
passages from him and presented them as his own. While this mav reflect ncgarivclv mi 
M arsl nil's originality, il also could be undersl' ■■ ni .is leading l> ■ the dc-. cli'pmciil ol ».\ hat ma', 
be talkd a ''Fran els tan" inlclleclual trend In tin.- late I 20(!s. I liis ''Want i scan ism," of which 
Marslnn is representative, developed in the wake uf Pecham's cxchangi with Thomas, the 
coin.lenin.il ion of I 2 ( 7, William tie la .Mare's work, '/'/■■: ('"!/; ii-"i: ■.■/ Hrnilur "I hniiuh anil 
the I )i 'in in it in responses it provoked. A sign of this ''Franciscan" altitude mav also be seen 
in the requirement established bv the Franciscan Central Chapter of 1282 that all 
1- raiicisi. an readers ui I'homas's Snn-'n:-.! consult \\ illiim tie la Marc's Cniri\!inr<. In a letter 
of I let em her 2<K I 2N4, Pec ham even remarked thai disagreement bet" ten Krancistans and 
I '( nil mi tins was so pronounced ill at the tw o iiientlicaiil orders disagreed on c\ erv debat- 
able point uf doctrine. This ''Franciscan ism" mav be characterized as conservative (in the 
sense of being reluctant to depart from what had seemed to serve medieval Christian 
thinkers so well prior to the introduction of Aristotle's libri natura/es into the university), 
or as a non-August iiii.in ism ( is opposed to Ai t-rroistic Aristotelian ism ) " hi eh included, fur 
example, beliefs in a tvpe of illumination theorv, the pi'imacv ol the will, and the '"being" 

Marston' s epistcmology did not rely solely on the empiricism of Aristotle, but it 

i n co rpti rated A u;;iisl inian language ■ ^ 1 ilium in it ion. For M arston, the matei'ial elements of 
kilo'- 1. Ui lue arise from sensation or the imagination, hut the formal elements, i.e , in' nitilile 
evidence for the truth, cannot arise from sensation or the imagination, but can only be sup- 
plied liv l he ''eternal reasons" or illumination. M arston belie veil that I his illumination was 
the same as the agent intellecl ol Aristotle, but he dented that there was one agent inlellecl 
fur .ill rational beings ami insisted, oiiiliiin to i\ KKR( iKS, i hat eat h indb idual had his or her 



In psychology \1 arston, like mam Franciscans before and a I ler him, argued (contrary to 
'I hum as A cjuuias) thai the will, not the intellect, w as the primary ticull \ of rational beings. 
The will is free, \1 arslun i-mphasi/etl as Pec ham had earlier, and If it is free it is not deter- 
mined bv anvlliing, not even hv the intellect induing certain objects as goud and desirable. 
Marston rejected Thomas's tinicitv theori ol forms as his teachers John Pecham and \\ illiam 
de la Marc had previously, and he attacked HENRY OF GHENT'S dymorphism. For Marston, 
there is a plurality of grades ol' forms, according to " hich the vegetative ami sensitive forms 
do not recede with the infusion of the rational soul, as A ipiinas ami oiliers maintained, bin 
these forms remain as grades of the rational soul that is the ultimate form ol the human 

In physics, Marston rejected the Aristotelian notion of an eternally created world and he 
argued against those, like Thomas Aquinas, who even entertained the possibility of an eter- 
nally created world. .Matter, for Marston, had some being - the "prop? iriliif of Augustine - 
and as a created nature it has an essence, lie, like Pecham, opposed the more A risiutelian 
position ol Thomas Aquinas and others " ho mam lamed I hat matter was iust a principle ol 
physical being and thus did noi, w ithout form, "exist." Furthermore, .M arston del ended the 
Aug u simian notion of i<t!n>ii<:.< sai!ii!:i/i:.< against those like Thomas Aquinas who rejected it. 

In metaphysics, M arston has been regarded bv M . I K-W nil as a proponent of universal 
][■■■ luiiiin'phlsm, a belief that all treated beings, including spiritual beings like angtls, arc 
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composed of matter and form. This theory has its origins with the I'ranuscan, 

] -i<iji;i\ ciiturc, and ii became mn- of tin.- charnclcristics <>f the "Frnnciscin" |diiliisophii al 
trend utter Bonaventure's death in 1274. Marston certainly maintained the Isomorphic 
mi tu iv n[ iiiLili.ji.tl beings in J, while (.1. Kt/kciii h;is liuhtlv liuii iuiicel that this .ileinc dens 
mil li mini i l M iirstuii id ii im ive is ;il In luiii'ii pit ism, R. ] ] issetlc hiis subsequent! ' iii.iuii.iiiii d 
tin- vis." up lit- Id liv I .)(.■ \\ nil' Fin ill \, ;i side in mi ill is issiK-, Marston opposed the Thorn istic 
iniliuii (hat there is n "real" distinction between essence and existence. 

Marston's philosophical thought, heiivilv inthiciittd h\ Ins i. ,k lui 1 Pet hum, represents a 
i.lelihiTHK- ujipiisiiiuii li> '.vhiit in . i ii v Franc is cutis believed to be the unjustified nitroiliu tic m 
of Averroistic and, in the case of Thomas Aquinas, nf Aiislutelinn tenets into the inlellcc 
lual reHectinns of the ilnv. Because manv Finnciscans before him first formulated these 
positions, Maistnn ra.iv lack nriginalitv, but in rc-nrticu lilting these ideiis he out tinned ii 
Fiimeiscan trend during the latter part of the 12l"ls, which prtjiiiivd the way for Duns 
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Saadiah 

SARAH PESSIN 



Saadiah (h. 882; d. 942), or Saadiah Gaon, or Saadiah ben Joseph Gaon, known in Arabic 

;is S.i'id ill n \ usuf, in 1 al-Kav\ villi i ) iv lis burn in Fa\ vuiiin (upper Kgvpt ), and lived in K.gvpl, 
Palestine, Baghdad, mill Aleppo. 

A ground-breaking figure in main aspects of Jewish ihnii-lii, Saadiah "as a pioneer in 
] lebivw lexiiugraph'. and g I'LimniLii; wrote mi extensive Arabic translation ol (lis well lis 
n ) Che Bible, was an accomplished '1 almudisl well-versed in astronomy 
s the head of (lie Jewish academe uf Sura in l>abvlon — played a key role in (a very 
ial) Jewish calendrieal reform, and "rule ;i large corpus of renowned Hebrew 
lititrgn :il puetrv In add it inn id (Iks i- m.inv .lehievemenls, H a a dull provides :i J i m nd ;il it . n tor 

llHli.ll Subsei.]tlelll Jewish [lledici Lll phi [(Kupllii.il I diseUSsioll [lis pill] i. 'Ml plli i. ,ll Ille.tS I. .Ill lie 

seen in his various hiblital commentaries, as well lis in tnn of his Arabic works in particu- 
Inr: the Tit/sT:' Kilii!' ,i!-.\\,iKidi iCniini-enhiiy m: llit Bunk »/ (ji\/!ihii, the first known com- 
mentarv on the Hebrew esoteric work, the .SV/i'i 1 i-zii'ii/i ('/'hi Bunk- .,/ Ci-e:i!:ni:)), and the 
Amanal iral-i'tioada! (often translated as The Bonk of Beliefs and Opinions, or The Bonk of 
Doctrines and Bef/eji, and known in iis [ I eh rev. 1 run ski lion lis the .V/r; jhi-jEiuunol vejhaj- 
l>-'f!), his premier philosophical work ami arguable the lirsl comprehensive presentLifion uf 
Li lev. ish pliilosnpln. 

Saadiah puts forth his detailed philosophical eorpus in the service, he tells us, of rein- 
Inreing mill correcting the belicls <>l his co-religiunists. In line with his efforts to chiril'v l! 
Jewish belicl svstein, we liiiil liim involved in explicit denunciation uf frinitarian theology 
in his trealiiiem nl ( i oil's attributes in ihe -twiii:,}!, lis we Lilsn find him cngageel in polemics 
Liu .1 in si 1 he k a ra i I cs fa Jewish sect renouncing 1 lie .uillii ■ i ■ i r ■ . ■ ■ f Rabbinic Judaism, or Oral 

Saadiah's work reveals Islamic and Greek influences, lie is greatly influenced by the 

1 s Limit. t;,i!.~iii-- theologians - cspci ial!'. h\ the M u'la/ilites mi the absolute un in oi God a nil 
justice (the lirsl topics atklressed in -tn:~i:.,l:}. S:i:idiah does noi. however. Liecepl !.■.■•■:,!:■■; 
atomism (in occasion alisi view on which everv moment is recreated anew bv God), opting 
insle.iil lor Li mure iriiliuona] ere Lit ion ,x i::It:h>. I lis writing additionally evidences know ledge 
on his part uf a host uf Greek traditions, though his philosophical presentation is often 
dog num. .uid uncritical !c.g , he employs A risioteli.tn priiK ipks to argue fur nun- A risiutclian 
cunclusiuiis, as can be seen in his lour arguments in support uf creation -:.\ nilii/n I. 

A staunch rationalist, Saadiah makes an i nil u en I ial ill vision nl biblical precepts: into those 
that could nn! be arrived at by reason alone, and those whose general character could 
iei eiil u al I v I lie reached bv reasoned reflect ion. In his rationalism, Saadiah treats I lie revealed 
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Siger of Brabant 

B. CARLOS BAZAN 



vitalized by DANTE in the fJiviiiii tummcdiii (Paradiso, canto X, Lij-S), condemned by 
e theologians like JOHN PECHAM, Siger of Brabant (b. ca. 12+0; il. after 1282) has 

been sum mnd i\l I v. legend. Con temporal 1 . historiograph 1 , has draw n a more sober and more 
relevant picture "I' ill is pniminent figure of thirteen th-ccnluiw philosophy. A s\ nilu-sis of 
all prey in us SLhnlai'ship mi I In subject is I mi nil in K \ an Sleeiiberg luu's nit i mi mental mono- 
graph M-.i/iii' S:\;-:i :/.' Bi-ikn-l (1977); il "as adjusted, especially '-villi respeel to tin- carlv 
years of Siger's career and his role in the faculty of arts in Paris, by R.-A. Gauthier {1983 
and I 1 ' 1 ')-!), i mull.' recent balanced account, based mi "cll-cstablishcd data has been pre- 
sented by F.-X. Putallaz and R. Imbach (1997). 

The exact date ;ind place of Siger's birth life uiibiiraii. It is iissumed (hat he was born 
a I'm il nd I 241* a I ;i village in I he I luchv ol Brabant f k- acquired his i nil in] education in I . iege, 
where he became a canon ut Siiint-Paul Church, ;i position that secured lor liini ihe means 
to attend the Universilv of Paris, " here lie joined I he Pic a I'd "nation" <>{ the faculty of arts 
around 12.VS— i. Ilv dial time, the new statutes ol' the facullv ol arts hail incorporated into 
file curriculum of studies the full range ol Aristotle's writings, which hail been banned from 
'"lectures" since I ' I 5. Siger acquired an c\lcnsh e knowledge ol' A risintelian philosophy, of 
which he became one of the most distinguished representatives. Sixer's name appears tor 
the first time in a sentence of arbitration dated August 27, 1266, by which the pontifical 
legale Simon dc Brion put an end to the conllicl opposing the Kivnch and Picaul nations, 
(.i an thief's recent research questions previous interprelations ol ihis dotunicnt a ecu riling to 
■a h ii. h Siger was a ''leader" and a "trouble- maker" in the conflict. But the dotiinieiil allow s 
us to infer that by 1266 Siger was already master of arts, a position that he retains until the 
end ot his career. This voeatinnal choice reveals the beginning of a new professional atti- 
1 u de am on 'j some ol ihe a\ .'.■>,'..■.', who det ided to remain in a iiu. uliv o] "philosophv" [-.idler 
than to pursue sludies in ihe "higher" fatuities of iheologv, la", or medicine. In his courses 
Siger - and other masters of arts such as BOETHIUS OF DACIA - interpreted Aristotle"s texts 
in a way that was considered contrary to Christian faith. BtiNAVKXTURK denounced the danger 
of this "radical" interpretation as early as 1267 and, in 1270, THOMAS AQUINAS wrote the 
treatise '..'« the L in, :!;■ »/ ihe InU'Hi'i!, where he confronted the Averrnistic interpretalinn of 
Aristotle's De aninia adopted by Siger. On December 10, 1270, Bishop E. Tempier con- 
demned (hi i lee n philos' ■[■liie.il proposal ions o ■ nee riling to m iiuii.lairieiit.il en ors: unicil 1 ol 
1 lie i nie lie. t, moral delerminism, eteinil 1 . of the world, and ihe denial ol ill vine provident e. 
'I he laeultv of arts reacted to ihe condemnation "it'll lie"' stalules (April I, 127_ii forbid- 
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ili[t;_ 1 ll;ll tlkllS ennlT.111 In I 111 faith hi.' latlltllt h\ masters nt .ins. Hut I Ilk' faCllltV "LIS ill\ I ill, I 

Lit flu- time, owing tu li conllicl related tu tin- election of the rector. Called again to solve it, 
Simon ile Brion gave his sentence of arbitration on May 7, 1275; in it, one of the factions 

ill conflict IS iklilll'll :1S lid Hi; led llV Nigel'. [Icc.lliSe till 1 SiaitHi'S ui ]2,1 "elc approved ll V 

ill i- nihil' faction, k- J li v A lh mens ill Reims, 11111111 scholars believed ihn Sige r w lis leading 
liii ideological opposition to the more moderate group. Liatithk-r's research suggests rather 
that Sitter plaved li minor rule mill ilml l lie conllicl was striclk enrporathc. (In Nunnihii 
23, 1276 the French Inquisitor, Simon du Val OP, asked the prior of the Dominicans 
in Liege to summon Sitter, together with Goswin of la Chapelle and Bernier of 
Nivelles, to appear before his tribunal at the diocese of Noyon on January 18, 1277. The 
causes of the suspicion of heresy are not clear in the document. As the three masters 
are said to have left the kingdom of France, we may infer that by the end of 1276 the 
university career ol Sitter was over and that he was In l.icgc pursuing his career as a cation 
(mil in Rome, "here he- would have fled Seeking the protection of the pope, as the leg'eiiil 
has it). There are reasons to think that the three masters were acquitted of the crime of 
lie res v. The last information concerning Sitter's life is found in the letter that John l-Vcham 
addressed to the University of Oxford on November 10, 1284, where he recounted that Siger 
had been killed by his demented secretary, after February 22, 12S2, while at the pontifical 
curia in Orvieto. \\ ill] this letter begins Sitter's legend because, bv suggesting thai Sitter's 
miserable death was the punishment inflicted by God on the one responsible for the 
doctrine of the unit v nl the substantial form (a doctrine which in fact is a fundamental thesis 
of rhomas Aquinas mm\ which had been condemned bv Pedum J month before), the 
conservative theologian promoted Sitter to the rank of a major figure, rears later, 1 lante 
would See in Sitter a victim of injustice, "ho de-Served to be rewarded b\ being in paradise 
in the company of Thomas, ALBERTU5 MAGNUS, Gracian, ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, Bede, and other 
major figures of medieval inlelleclual lile 

Siger's writings include logical works (7 ii;j< „ss :h- !m, 'jjuusliniies ioy/iit/es, Stipliismalii); 
question commentaries on Aristotle's treatises I //■' /// !>■: ,/niiHii, /)■: !S.:iiei;it:nne, .l/i7iw,r, 
Plivsies, Meliipliysi-.s); a commentary on the Liber De ediisis; and personal writings (ques- 
tions on natural ]>hiloso|ihv and on ethics, and the treatises De neeessilale el eniiliii\:.:iili,i 
eiiiiSiiniin, !)■: iiei.:ni/l,/!e niniiJi, and De iiii/nni inleHeeliiii). \lanv nl these are the result of 
Sitter's teaching at the tacullv of arts anil "ere often transmitted bv students' notes {lepui- 
!, /lames), a fact that should be taken into account when reading these works. The logical 
writings are related to scholarlv exercises required bv the curriculum in arts, but contain 
Lilso parts that were written bv Sitter. Commentaries on Aristotle's writing's and on De ■. tins is 
are the result of '"lectures" on texts also imposeil liv the curriculum. 1 he personal treatise 
De allium inlelleelivii is Siger's replv to Thomas Aquinas's I.).: iimliile inlelleetus contra uver- 
rmsiits ( I 270) and does not Seem to be ilirectlv related to tea eh in;; ( the same applies to Siger's 
(.''i";/ 1 !'!,',. ■'.■■.'//::' •!■: i\7.-..' ..■,'. (".'. ). Agoslino Xito reported the existence ol j previous ivpk, a lost 
treatise called /J. 'ill, !/:, In. As previously stated. Siger's works "ere published between 12 to 
(Q, in III De anima) and 1274-6 (£. super librum De caasis). When I edited the Q. in III De 
iiiii Mil, I considered I hem to be posterior to Thomas Aquinas's i-'iLiesii'iires a': .(/■',' ».■■,(, which 
were supposed to have been disputed in Paris early in 126 1 ). It seemed to me unlil.elv that 
'I homas "otikl have iliscussed A\ f-'RKoK.s' "nioiiopsveliism" in the serene wav he did, had 
Siger alreLii.lv published in Paris his own commentary containing the same doctrine. 
(.1 a ti thic-r's research ( 1 ''iS.l'i and mv own conclusion concerning Thomas's i-'iiii-esli'iiiiS ( I he- v 
were in fact disputed in Irak, in 12d(i-7) allows us to conclude now that nothing prevents 
Siger's (j. in III De iUiim.i from being dated in 1265. 
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Philosophy as a "professional" project 

Siger chose to remain a master of arts. His iniii;i[ philosophic al attitude should be under- 
stood in tin- light i if iv ha l was happening in I hi- faculties nf arts in the 12Mls, parlicul.u Iv in 
Paris. Though intlialh excluded hum the university curriculum in Paris hv ecclesiastical 
atithi 'Ci lies, Aristotle's writings became an < ill id a I component "1 I he curriculum in arts ( 1 2.t> 
in Pans, earlier ill 1 Klord and 'I oulousc). Masters of arts were required to lecture nil these 
works and give a faiihl ul explanation "I [heir content < >w ing t'i the poor qualin ol tile avail- 
able 1 1 anslaii'iiT. ami 1 he lI if lien hies encountered in understand in;: the dnclrincs, the masters 
nf arts (anil of thcologi ) did nut hesitate in using Averroes" eommenlaries In elarili the 
meaning "I a enmp!e\ world-vision that was foreign to llieni (the Latin West had been etil 
nil from C. ii'ee I; philosnphi Inr centuries). Avcrrncs' literal eniiiiuentaries, with all I; i nils ul 
rclcrcnccs to the Peripatetic tradition, were the best interpretive tnnls. Fatuities ol arts 
became the hirnm inr an cxlraonlinan. dialogue of eiillnres that makes the llni kemh 
century one of the most interesting periods of western philosophy. The masters of arts pro- 
duced some remarkable pieees ol Aristotelian scholarship and some of them, such as Siger 
of Brabant, Boethius of Dacia, and Albericus of Reims, found that a life devoted to philos- 
ophv could he taken as a valiil intellectual [iroiect, worlln of being assnmeil as ilcfinilii e (:/■.■■ 
sliii'itr), not as a simple step to "higher" studies. In his initial "Tilings, Siger sought exclu- 
sively to explain Aristotle's lexis as laithlulh as possible, using Averroes" method nf inter- 
nal consistence of the doc trine in solve the various aporiae left hi Arislollc. Sliver's exegclical 
ivork shows his conception ol philnsnpln as .in autonomous and pnrch rational activity, 
capable of satisfying the human need for truth and certitude which arc components of 
human perlection, anil as a loi m oj inquir' respectful of the phib>si .pineal Ii adilion repre- 
sented by Aristotle (Van Steenberghen 1977, pp. 223— t). Not that Siger limited his work to 

hisl val inlerprclation ■ 'I texts, he knew that the goal ol philosophical tnquin is not the 

truth ol lexis, but the I null nl being; /■■ /■:!«;• upline .■■.'.' ,' ; ;.': ■■'.■■.■■ jiih! liter ■■'•lii-itimu'Di v.:> it-.tia { 1 "74b, 
IK n:n I i.'/r.i, 4, p. Ul' ). I le disling uishcil "bet" ecu the "ai of natural reason on the one hand, 
anil determining the mind of Aristotle, on the other," which indicates that Siger allowed 
"!"]■ t« o distinct but complement an 111 net mm- Inr ,i ph ilosnphcr" I \\ ippcl 1 '"'.N, pp. 4'HI-n) 
'I he pi obi em « as that in his search I or the truth ol texts he disco' ered oppositions between 
what he considered to be the authentic Aristotelian doctrine anil some nf his (Jiiisli.m 
belie Is. Aw are nl the eonllict, challenged h\ alternative i liter pre fa lions of ihe same texts pro- 
posed by Tin mi as Aquinas, and alerted ol the il anger of helerndnxv by the Cornier 
of 12711, Siger was Inrced to explain in detail the purpose and scope nl his wnrk. 

Philosophy and faith 

For Thomas Aquinas, who considered Aristotelian philosophy a great achie 

human reason and a lormidablc instrument worth incorporating into t.hrislian culture, the 
reconciliation between i.nlli and A iisloi.ch.m philosopln was jn essential task. 'I hat is win 
in his treatise On the Unity of the Intellect against the Averroists (1270), Thomas challenged 
Siger on the strictly exegclical level, stating that the Averroislic reading of Aristotelian 
texts was absolutely contrary to their true meaning {i<pi/^tiiii.: uiiininu). This "cnnllicl nl 
interpretations" must be kept in mind when in ing to understand S iter's reaction. 

Siger replied with his treatise ' h; tli-: liitr!l:\tii:-: Sun/, where he claimed that he wanted 
lo determine "what should be said according to the texts of the philosophers, not what he 
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wn behalf" (1972b, De amma intdtectha, p. 70), and to establish "only 
i of the philosophers, mainh Aristotle, even if he had stated things that arc 

cuntrarv to the truth ami wisdum which have l-n.-t.-n transmitted bv rovclatiun but cannot bo 
concluded bv reason" (ibid., p. ,N3). 'I' his is nut a me thud illogical ivuim i.u i, S gcr h;id 
mi other oh nice, given the nature "I T hum lis 's challenge. \\ hen ho aei cpted r h i^ . 1 1 allonge, 
Sigci thought that historical truth should mil bo hid don, oven if it i mitral it is the ibsuluto 
truths of faith. There is no reason to doubt his honesty when he claimed dial in case of 
conflict between faith and reason, truth is on the side of faith; there is nn reason either to 
l hull, that Ik over subscribed to the absurd notion of "double truth " Mi- sun pi ' misled <m 
tile LHHiinomv ul philusnph\ in lis mvn lield liihI elaborated ;i quite cotisislctil explanation 
u( tile eunllicl between philosuphv Duel revealed truth. Philosophic,;! propositions ili.n 
oppose hull] (inilh) Hi- onlv probable inferences; in mam miasions I he oppusil ion takes 
place between absulute truth provided bv faith and philosophical propositions whuso 
l ruth- \ ikie and scope ntv relatii o t<> the limited principles used as premisses. I n those cases 
it is superfluous tu ck-tiv the conflict and it can be deflated as nut opposing irulhs ul' the 
■.Linn- level; when kept in its cpistemulugic.il field ul validin, natural reason is capable of 
truth and docs not contradict faith. Aristotle is not the only authority in philosophy and all 
philosophers, including Aristutk', were human and subject to error; human reason is 
pai iicnl.iih vie.il, in dealing with the realm ul separate substances anil the transcendence ul" 
the lirsl cause, and falls mure casilv in crrur in thuso domains. \\ hen common men do nut 
have the instruments to refute those probable philosophical prupusitions that oppose 
revealed truth, it is legitimate for them to adhere to faith, because the authoritv ul" 
philosophers is not absolute (Bazan 1980a, pp 234-54). 

For Siger, absolute truth is on the side <>j Christian lailh; philosophy is an 
discipline capable of truth, whoso exclusive ralional resources limit the scope 
of its conclusions. That is why he concluded that "the intention of the Philosopher 
(Aristotle) should not be hidden, even if it is contrary to truth" (1981, Q. in Metaph., 
p. 139). Nothing allows us to duubt the sinci-ruv of these declarations. 



Theory of knowledge 



Siger embraced the moderate realism piev ailing in the thirleenth century. Realiti 

vieiu.il a nil co ne relo. lull lllov Lire pulcnliallv universal, owing to the coin in 
that can be abstracted bv the inlellect. '['lie universal exists in actualitv only at the level ul" 
1 bought. 'I he posteriori tv ol concepts ;-, , j-.i-:;j realilv raises the inotaphvsie.il problem ul the 
i on ml ,H io ii of I he uniiors.il. 'I o ihe question '.vhelher the jiropusition 'Man is an a mm if is 
true it no individual men e\isl (that boih Plan 'iiism anil exemplar ism would answ er at firm a- 
vi\ of. ), Siger answered In saving iliat the hv]iuihesis is absurd because in the A rislotelian 
perspective of nature the human species is eternal l\an Steonberghen 19(7, pp. 'un-4). 
\\ ithin this Ira i no 'voi' I: he examined the e I cm e ills ul language Aristotle in 1 he /-', ■' ■■/■'. ; .■■■'.. »:;,:> 
seemed to suggest that a word signifies a concept. For Siger, things are the prim are ubjeel ul" 
words, not concepts. Cum mini terms signifv onlv the essence ol'things, not all the other deter- 
m uia ii. mis ih. ii .Hi' 'in pair, a thing in real existence. Tile essence is the inundation ul the sig- 
n i h. i ng u nil v ol the common term. Siger added that terms signifv things not milv as thev are, 
hut alsu as thev are undorslood: terms signify not onlv the essence ( the universal I, but also 
ihe essence as abstracted tils univcrsalilv). A concept is thus the set ondarv object ol ihe term, 
and is co-signified by the term (Bazin 1980b, pp 13-21; Putallaz and Imbach 1997, p. 86). 
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Metaphysics 

Thi: Aristotelian inspiration til S i;ifi''s tiietaph\ sics was, as in manv other thirteen ih-i 
thinkers, carefully complemented hy Ncoplatonic theses (Liber de eunsis, AVJCENMA). The 
suhjccl ni mclaphvsiis as "first philosophy" is being ,/itii being, its transcendental proper- 
lies, and tin- first principles. TIk' first being or first cause, as well as separate substances, 
seem to be also part of the subject of metaphysics for Siger {1981, Q. in Metaph., p. 37; 
Aertsen 19%, p. 39+}. As such it can be called "divine science" or "philosophical theology" 
(1981, p. 39). Siger offeree! a complete theory of transcenelentals (ens, umtm, veritm, ton am); 
"being" is the first, evident, clear, and certain notion of the intellect (1981, p. 187), and is 
predicated analogically (1981, pp. 103—1, 171). "Being" and "one" signify the same thing, but 
are in it svniuivnis because 'being' sigiiilks liie thing .is h.\\ inu" llie ail of being l.i, Ins ij.hV ■',/,'), 
while 'one' signifies it as undivided in itself (indivisum in se) (1981, p. 17+). Siger had diffi- 
culties understanding the relationship between the I ran seen den tills ''bein;'" and "thing." 
According to Thomas Aquinas, the term ens ('being 1 ) and the term res ('thing') designate 
tin- same I'niiLTi'te existing being hut are grounded in Jillcrciu uiitolngical components of 
ihis being: ens relates to its act of being (esse), res to its essence (essenliii); accordingl'. both 
1 en us dii ler : ■<!!:■ t,i . hcimsc llu-ir g run nils are icilb distinct niiiuliiiiie.il prineiples, but nut 
in re, because t lit- v designate l he e\ isting subject as a whole. Siger iliil noi accept Thumas's 
re.il distincliun between esse and ess: 'lit .'.7, probable owing to the influence of Averrocs, who 
had niliei/cJ Aviceiina's quite Jillereiit distinction. For Siger the aet of being lickings to 
tin- essence of creatures and is in no way added to their essence. Consequently, 'being' and 
res could not signify two concepts of the mind (1 U K1, I.', n: Me'-ipii., Intro, q. 7, p. +5 and 
Van Steenberghen 1977, pp. 287-9). Things, however, are not pure act Their plurality 
implies lhat I In i e- is in them a a imposition of being (esse) anil potency to be (puleului ,7,/ 
esse}, which measures their participation in being and consequently their multiplicity. 
Between the two principles there is only a conceptual distinction: the composition means 
lhat "bein;i" Joes not belong to the definition ol the creature (or thai the creature Joes not 
exist by virtue of its essence). As Van Steenberghen has shown (1977, p. 291), this potent in 
,id esse that characterizes the creature is not an otiiolog it. al principle ilisiinel from esse, but 
designates the tiictiphysie.il Jepeiiilence of the creature vh-ii-vis its creator. 

The existence of Go J is evident for whoever could grasp his essence f 1 974b, Impossibiliit, 
p. 70), but for us this essence is be* on d our understand in;.;. Consequently Cod's existence 
must be demonstrated. The phvskil proofs I A ristotle I. an J those based on the a nab sis ol 
tile necessary in J the possible ( Ai lie nil a ), seemed unsatisfactory to Siger. I Iai mf reached 
by a tes'ihttiu seettndutt: nil/niiem the transcendental concept of being, he proceeded to a 
res'i!ai:'i se, nndna: ee-e leading lo the cause ol he in;.: ■/»./ being, In the first cause u( ill caused 
being (1981, Q. in Metaph., p 359). The metaphysical nature of this undertaking is deter- 
mined hi the cjiicsliun itself: Is there a unique efficient cause ul being fur all beings 1 I Hike J, 
Siger considered thai because nu crcilurc ■'.« iis being, but onb. [■■<;■ !;e>p;>!es in being, a cre- 
ative first cause ol being is required. A ll hough all l he prools el all orate J hv Siger are a pos- 
leriiiri in J, consequently, reach onl\ the e\ isteiice ol Cod, noi his essence, the niclapln sii. il 
nature of the proofs allows for the inference ol some c-sseiilial properties of the lirst cause 
of being: it mil si be a pure act of being (infinite), an J consequently It must also hi- simple, 
eternal, and one. Siger also stated that the first cause knows itself and this knowledge is 
iis substance, is Aristotle hid proven, and that its perfection requires thai its action be 
yoluntari (\ an Steinberg hen 1 L ' i 7, p M'l). Siger's metaphysics is then erei/limi/sl. Cod is 
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lilt dtic it nt cause ill' being, the lin;il cause of the universe, and the exemplary cause of 
everuhing that exists. The distinction between philosophical theology anil sacred lhcolugv 
wan carefully established by Siger (1981, £. in Metaph.,py. 359-61). 



The ctcrnit) of the world 

Siger's particular way of understanding ihe i oiiipusilioii of ;■«■■ ami p-ii-'ntia ad esse con- 
Jiliniis in what sense we should understand the tnclaphisu al dependence that allcUs all 
creatures. Siger accepted t li :■ ' individual corruptible substances ha\c pi'entia tit! inn: esse 
i pit: si, a I fill ing'enci ), hut rl • ■> n I.I .is a whnle, species, an J separate su':- stances have milv 
pnh'iiliit it. I esse, Though dcp< mltnt in their being on the lirst cause, iheir nntological sums 
is defined onh h\ the possibility ol being, nut hv ihe possibility ul noi being, and " hat lines 
not have the possibility of not being must ncccssarih be (contingency never reaches the 
mdaph'-. si. ill b.\ i- 1 according \i< \ ,111 Sieeiihergheii ). 'I he iasc ■ ■ j ihe human intcllecl is a dil- 
lereiit subject: Siger slates clearh that, even if it is a separate substance, the inlellecl is in 
it sell corruptible hv nature [\'-> , 2 b, (j. :i: 1 1 1 H: Lie ,/i:: «.',(, p. 1 7). Confronted " ilh the problem 
of the eternity or temporal itv of the world and of species, Siger reaffirmed his fundamen- 
tal thesis that the world is created (it has an esse ab ulio) and that the first cause is free. As 
a nalural philosopher, "host objetl is ihe nature of things, he must conclude that the "or Id 
has been treated etemallv because it does not have potency to non-being. But as a incta- 
phesii. i an he has in lonsidcr I his tonclitsion to In onlv /■: tib-.i.i'le, not ntttssarv, been use the 
world proceeds from the will of <.iod, which is li yi and btvond the reach of human reason: 
'"\\ ho would dare to investigate lilt disposition of his will?" ( 1 9 ,■ 2h, (J_. :n 1 1 hi: l)e jiiiii::/, 
p. 7). For the same rt.ison (the instrulabilitv ol tht ilivmt will I, philosophy can not provide 
proofs ol the temporalilv ol the world and of species. Ihe causalitv of nature (the only one 
that is accessible to raiional inquiry) presupposes matter alrcadv existing ami proceeds hv a 
series of indefinite generations anil corruptions |l4,2h, l>e -leienaliite mmiJi, pp. 116—17). 
In brief, philosophy cannot prove absoltiltlv that tht world is el cm a I or thai it began to be, 
and is limited to a conclusion that should not be considered nectssarv beta use it is reached 
through the analysis of a l>|'e of i ausality (that ol nature) thai is subordinated to the free 
will of God, which is a higher causality. Siger's position is thus consistent with his concep- 
tion regarding the n l-ciutis ":ip lui un faith and reason. There is no opposition between 
ihe absolute truth of faith (rhe world began to be), and the relative and merely probable 
conclusion of philos iphi Though undeniable, ihe truth ol faith cannot be demonstrated hv 
philosophical arguments ( Pulilla/ and 1 mbach 1997, p. 88). 



The unicity of the intellect 

The unicitv of the intellect was recognized by the masters of arts as a typically Avet 

doctrine, but thev rejected it in spite of the fact that they' kept using Avtrroes' i 
lanes as their most useful interpretive tool. This "as the situation until around 12 til I. Siger 
oil irahanl seems to have been the lirst master of arts who embraced the thesis of the unicitv 
of the intellect in his Qiiaestiones in Him De anima, written around 1265 (see above). This 

le\l represents S i get's iiiiii.il and most rail leal position, hul h\ no means his list. From the 
Aristotelian premisses that the intellect is immaterial and that matter is the only principle 
of numerical multiplication wiiliin a species, Siger concluded thai the intellect is a unicpic 
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separate substance common to all humankind (1972b, Q. in Illm De anima, p. 28). It has 

l" i j fatuities, tin- ;i lit nt and ivce-pli: i.- inli.-lli.-i.ts (for Avcmn's each one of I hem was a scpa- 
r.ilc subsiancc|. Uben its nature, the intellect can unlv lie the direct elTeel of the tirsl cause 
and, as Mich, it must lii.- eternal (ibid., pp ->-b). Because it has been created, its ctcrnitv - 
as its being - depends from tile firsl cause, run in itself it could he reduced to nothingness 
(ili ill., p 1 ,■ I. In oilier lo understand material rcaliiv, the receptive in (el lei. 1, being the low esl 
of the sip n ate substances, depends on sensible intakes ( ibid. , p. 5 1 ), Ironi w liich the a lie n I 
intellect abstracts the intelligible forms and makes lliein intelligible in act. This dependence 
establishes an operational union (ibid., p. 3), not a substantial one, between the separate 
intellect and human beings, who participate in the acl ol in I el lei. ma I understanding unlv as 
providers of images (ibid., pp. i>2— .!). The suhstmi i.tl [mm ol In i man beui;_s is i rule ilu- seii- 
silivt sold Siger used the expression 'composite soul' (itiiiiiiii ■.'•iiapnsilii) to refer to the union 
between the separate intellect and the individual sensitive soul. 

It must be added that e'en in this initial stage Hirer's noeties was in crisis owing to the 
ditiiculi ies lie i.-iu i unite red in explaining the role of images as intermediaries (1 oi/an 1 9 .SI , 
pp. +4.i— 5]. The crisis deepened after Thomas Aquinas critic!/ cd the Avcrroistlc doctrine 
as be in;.: .1 corrupt inn ol' Aristotle's thcorv on the intellect. Siger replied w ilh his i)e •iiiimj 
ii:le/'eetiV:t, where lie adjusted sign ilk an I h his original A\ eiroistic interprelation. The 
htuiiaii soul is defined unlv In the receptive intellect (the agent intellect regains the status 
i if a Separate suhslancc thai it had enjoved in the Peri pa telle t radii ion). 'I' lie intellect is not 
united lo the hodv substantial! v (,■/.■■ e»eii<!n), but as \m intrinsic operational principle (:n!t:n- 
it: -'is uper, n:.y ). '1 he acl i>i intellection cm be attributed lo man neither because ii lakes place 
in the body, nor because the images are in the hodv, but because the intellective soul hv its 
verv nature operates inlrinsicalh in the hodv. The ail of iniellectnui should be all ribuled 
to this whole composite, not to any of its parts. The notion of form, used hv Aristotle to 
define tile ii.il uie ol 1 be soul, should be Liken in a broader sense (, ::■: .'■>■: , ) '.'.hen applied to 
the intrinsecus operam (De anima intetlectiva, ch. iii). 

With respect to the tmicitv or multipUeilv ol the intellect, Siger reiilirnied that accord- 
ing to faith, which cannoi lie, the intellects are multiple, hut that from a philosophy. ,il 
pcrspci. live there are arguments both in favor an el against mull iplieiiv, which explains w hv 
the philosophical tradition is divided on ihis stibjeet. Siger admitted that he had serious 
doubts fur a long lime about what should be staled according to natural reason and abmil 
Aristotle's position on the matter, and concluded that In such state of doubt one should 
adhere to faith, which is more po" erf ill than anv hum in argument (eh. viii). The last stage 
oi Slge-r's evolution is reached in his (Jjhief!:nnes super tibriui; tie titnsh. Historians have 
underlined the orthodox v of Siger's position In this writing, the complete rejection of 
Averroistlc nionopsvehism, and the dependenev on '1 hi alias's an th ropolng \. I ndeeil, Siger 
eompleteh inverteil his original position and asserled that the intellective soul is truly 
ilie substantial form >l ihe human nimpositc. I lowever, this statement should not be taken 
as equivalent to Thomas's position, because for Siger the soul that is the form of the 
composite is, .11 the same 1 1 me, a substance in i I sell, a hue ,i/:,/:iiJ, in meiliev.il terms ( 1 9 ,-2;i, 
£■'. ■(. De ■.■■'.■:■..>, p. ]!•!) Siger, indeed, reieited to the traditional .mlhiopoli igi,..il dualism 
that was pervasive during the Hist half of the thireentli century, an eclectic compromise 
between A i isloiebanism and Xcoplaiunism thai serv ed Christian thinkers '.veil, bin w hose 
internal consistency is questionable and was criticized by Thomas (Bazan 1997). 

Well into the fifteenth century, the Brabantine master became, together with Averroes 
and Thomas Aquinas, ^\n unavoidable point of reference for those who euntinticd searching 
for the deepest meaning of Aristotelian noeties. 
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Simon of Faversham (b. ca. 1260; d. 1306) was a commentator on Aristotle's works, particu- 
larly those on logic and the soul. 1 Ic was educated at ( >xford, and although his commen- 
taries seem In reveal a residence at Paris in the 1 '70s and 12'ills, rL.-tlei.ling in particular the 
influence of PETER OF AUYERGNE, he spent the rest of his life at Oxford, where he became 
chancellor in 1304. He has often been identified as a follower of THOMAS AQUINAS, and cer- 
tain! \ I, itii'j s A i.] tun as anil nf ten tullioA s his \ ie'-vs, Inn his mature w ml. shn'-v s cmisKlei aide 
independence of thought. He often follows GILES OK ROME in his commentary on the Sophis- 
liei i/.:iiiiii, and in liis accnunt id the nature id logic in his Pmlcri'ir Amilyti-:* commentaries. 
In his second quest ion- commentary on the Posterior Analytics, Question 49, he explicitly 
attacks Thomas and follows HENRY OF GHENT on the real distinction between essence and 
existence (he dues nut attribute his view to Henry), though he had followed Aquinas in 
Oucstiun 'il nl his Lummeiiliirv mi the (l-.tii^iines, written much earlier in his career, '['he 
new orientation is marked by his adoption of the phrase esse in cjfe-.lii fur existence, 
borrowed from AYICENNA (On First Philosophy V, 1 ), and though Simon, like Henry, avoids 
the consequences of Avicenna's treatment of essence and existence objected to in AYERROES, 
neither Simon nor Henry is the radical Aristotelian that Thomas is. 

Simon may have started life as a Thumist, hut as he matured, he moved much closer 
to I he Augustmian i iew. I n his cum men is on A ristolle a f uiiilanicntallv Augnslinian, e: en 
Avii.ennan, approach often nhtrndes itself, and when lie follows Aquinas, he often scents 
to apply typicalh A uguslinian phrascolngv Inn literallv to non-Augustinian doctrines, 
su appearing rather cliimsv and immature — if, that is, he is taken as an expositor of the 
Master's thought. (One observes this, for instance, in Simon's short work, "Sophism: A 
universal is \iu inlenlimi." ) Bui all these conclusions must be regarded as prelim inarv. The 
definitive work on Simon's ihuught is yet to be written. 
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I It'HUlS AljtllliaS (1l ]224/'i; J. 12/4) 'V llS tllC grcillcSI hlllopcail philosophy!' ul ill,: 

thirteenth century. Many would say that he was the greatest philosopher of the Middle Ages. 
'■ >n;j utal, hi i Hunt, and sophislicalcd, lie wrote nil :i huge range of Icipics. I Ic was especially 
interested ill metaplnsics. philosophy nf religion, philosophy ot ihc human person, mid 
ethics. 

His intellectual suture was recognized even during his own lifetime, and many of his 
medieval successors deemed him weighty enough to lie studied and diseusseil ill consider- 
able Ungi h I lis leaehings li.nl :i p.iii i> nlai l\ sign ilk ant influence during ,111 J imincdialcl'. 
after the time ot the si\lcentli-Ccnlurv Catholic Counier- Rcloniiaiion (most I v because St. 
1 gum ins I ,om >li directed I lilt Jesuit students in lormnlioii should be grounded In A 1.] u i lias's 
principles). In recent years, his thinking lias been especially respected in Roman Catholic 
cuiin sn| philosophk.il 1 1. lining ( .md oi Iki Rom. in ( .a 1 ho he educational nisi inn ions t. Pope 
Leo XIII recommended it in his encyclical -iiliin: Pit Wis (1K7 l 'i. The Second \aiiean 
Council did the same, as did Pope John Paul II in his encyclical Fidt-s ul Ratio (1998). Largely 
owing to writers such as M.-D. Chenu OP (1895-1990) and Etienne Gilson (1884-1978), 
who inspired general ions ul si u den is to look at medieval texts in a serious and rigorous way, 
Aquinas has lor manv years been consistently respected \\n-.\ written about by those 
connected with several important eontcitiporan centers ul medieval scholarship (eg., the 
Punl ilu a I I list iiute lor M ediaev.d S indies in Toronto). Though lillle lea J or appreciated hv 
most h nghsh-speAiiig philosophers I torn ( roirjih. ) the time ul John Locke to the mid- 
1960s, he has also recently enjoyed a considerable measure ot renewed philosophical atten- 
tion in British and AiiKiii.au philosupliK.il utiles 

Aquinas was born in the Kingdom of Naples during the reign of the Emperor 
Frederick II. In 1230 or 1231 he was sent to the Abbey of Monte Cassino, where he lived 
and sni died tor ah mil eight vears. I lis I imilv prohahh hoped I hat he would succeed 1" hi;_li 
office ill the abbey, bin military conflict between Frederick II and Pope Gregory IX made 
Monte Cassino a center of imperial— pupal rivalry So in Jul v 1 l.'i'-> Aquinas went to study at 
the recently founded university (or si nil 1 :i in .UjV.v .'■,//. ) in Naples. I I ere he began to learn about 
the writings of thinkers such as Aristotle, AYERBOES, and MAIMONIDES. He also encountered 
the Dominican order of friars, which he joined sometime between 1242 and 1244. By the 
middle of 1246 he was a Dominican student in Paris, where he transcribed lectures of 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS on Denys (or PSEUD 0-D [ON YSIUS) the Areopagite. He subsequently moved 
to Cologne, where he continued to work, under Albert, liv 12.s'i he "as back again in Paris, 
where his role now changed from that of student to teacher. 
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To begin with he lectured on the Sentences of PETER LOMBARD (b. 1095/1100; d. 1160). 

In 125n he became a master in rheologv, which obliged him to lecture on the Bible anil to 

preside ! iVL-J - .1 Scl'icS ni lllinlugical dlSCUSsioHS rehired In .IS ^ 'HJi s! ,<".', ) , !lSp it'll! i I i ' ll.'is- 

p tiled ( Jucstinns). IK- also lit sun to produce the earliest of the works fur which he is best 
know n Injav: a i.-umnitntin un I .om ha id's S.:i:,\/i: -:s, l hi.- disputed question IX v:i :!<{*■: (Dl ) 
('..'i; Truth), tin' work known as D.' I'w/i' iV I'ssei/liit {On Bang inn! i.ssiiiee), and :i commcn- 
tary on Boethius's Zfe Trinitate (On Me Trimly). Also during this time he embarked on his 
lengthy Summit itwilni Gentiles (SG). 

Discussing the purpose of die Summit omlrii Giwti/i's, A q u i n a s savs ihat he aims "by the 
way of reason to pursue I hose things about (.in J w hich hiiiiijn reason is able to investigate" 
(SG I, 9, 4). And that is what he also does in his Summa theologiae (ST), which he began 
around I2(o-iS and ninth rem lined uiilinishcd at l he lime ol his death, (..ommunlv deemed 
In be his greatest achievement, II inn tains thi'ee Ion;' treatises (or '"parts" | divided into sub- 
sections called ''I Questions" and "Articles." It ranges over topics such as God, creation, 
j n i:i- Is, hum. in it;) I u re and happiness, ;. r,i, e, virtues, I Jhi'isl, and (he ( dnisl i.in s;u. r a me ins. 

Aquinas 's early biographers do not seem to have been very interested in sorting out the 
details ul his hi reel 1 from around 125(1. But \\ t can be sure thai he vacated his teaching posi- 
tion at Paris before 1260, that he lived and taught for a time at Orvieto in Italy, and that in 
I 2b5 he "as assigned to eslablish a Dominican house ol'sludies in Rome, liv 12'i 11 he was 
again leaching in Paris. And throughout these years he was (tvpicallv) a prolific writer. In 
Orvieto, for instance, he composed his Cittcnd itttrtit {GnliL'i: Clumi), a continuous com- 
mentarv on the four Gospels composed oi quotations from ihe (.htirch Fulhers. He also 
produced nil edition ol a liturgv for the newlv eivnteil feiisl of Corpus Ghristi and a com- 
mentarv on the Old Testament book of Job. In Rome, as well as beginning the Summit 
l/i-.'ii'nei.ii, he worked on his disputed question I),: pnt-:ti!i,i I. DP, ' in ill-: l J >>n\ r nj (In,!), his 
theological sMiihesis known as the Compemltttm tliiuin^iiU' i("nn:p.:ii,!:<ii:: <>/ 'Thi'i.'/ngy), his 
political treatise /.)■: ivirnn (On Kingship), anil a eommentarv on Aristotle's Hi itnim.i {D-t, 
On the S'lti!). Having returned to Paris in or around 12oM, Aquinas continued with the 
Snmmit i/iinlugi-ie. I le also produced the disputed question lie virtiitihus (On I :i!n,:>), the 
De aelernilate mundi (On she Eternity of the World, a discussion of the question 'Did 
the world have ;i beginning 5 ' ), and the IX' n in I, lit' nih'l lectin (On the I inly til I lit I lit ■:/!:', !, a 
critique ol Aver roes on the mind). I le also began to write commentaries on the gospels ol 
Matthew and John, and on Aristotle's Physics, Nieoittitchetin Ethics, and Mettiphysics. 

In 1272 Aquinas was deputed to establish yet another Dominican study house. He chose 
to do so in Naples, where he continued to teach anil write. Here he forged on with the 
Snn:iini tlieulugiite (now into its third part). He also probablv lectured on St. Paul's letter to 
l lie Romans and on the Old Testament book of Psalms. But In I lecember I 27.' he aban- 
doned his usual routine and neither wrote nor dictated anvthing else. Kate in 127.' he was 
instructed to attend the second Council of Lyons. On the way to Lyons he became seriously 
ill. He is reported to have said: "If the Lord is coming for me, I had better be lound in a 
religious house," so he was taken to the Abbey of Fossanova, where he died on March 7, 
127+. 



Does God exist? 

'I he philosophv ul Aquinas is lirsl and loremost a i heist ie one. A ccording in him, God is 
"i he big inning and eiiil ol all things" ( I m induct ion to ST 1 , 2 I. lint \\ hv suppose that there 
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is a God? Some (notably AN5ELM OF CANTERBURY and Rene Descartes) have said that the 
existence ii( God tan somehow In- proved on tin- bus is of tin.' cmiccpl of God. I n tin.- if view, 
'God dms in 'I exist' is Jriii. iiistrahlv scil-cmil inliclor\ ' 'tints h.v- c said that ( ii n[ is a duvet 
i ili it 1.1 ui human ex peri nice. I lnt Aquinas takes i diilcivni line. 1 It linJs no dniii iiisi raMc 
contradiction in l Ik- proposition 'Li i id dues mil exist'. A ml, so lit' says, ''tin.' awareness thai 
God exists is not implanted in us by nature in any specific way" (.ST I, 2, 1). His consis- 
1 t:nlh ln-liI conclusion is that " i- can milv knn" that God exists In inference from I hi world 

The knowledge 1 hat is n.mtral to us Ills iis souric in thi- senses an J c\ tends just so far as it can 
be led by sensible things, tn mi I hese, limn-vcr, mil' understanding cannot reach to the divine 
essence. . . We arrive at a knowledge of God by way of creatures (ST I, 12, 12; 88, 3) 

Aquinas dots not think that those who believe in God's existence ale somehow iinreasmi- 
ahle II ihcv cannot produce sound iniciviil lal arguments tor the if position. 'I here is noihing, 
he says, "to stop si nil en in- accepting ml l.iilh some truth which that person cannot demon- 
strate, e'en it ill a I truth tn ilsell is such that dc m ml stratum could make it e\ ill cut" (.'■' / I , 
2, 2 ad. 1 ). IS u I, sii he holds, I, tm» ledge that Gml exists (in; at least, an explicit kiiov. ledge 
that God exists) tan onlv be arrived at indirectly. To be more precise, his view is that we 
can milv know that God exists In a process n| causal reasoning. "Anv effect >>t a cause", lit 
says, 

demon si rales that that cause t-.isls, in i.ases « here the tiled is better lenovvn to us, since effects 
arc dependent upon causes, an J can ntih "tcur if I lit causes alitaiK exist, f'nnii effects evident 
to us, therefore, wc can demonstrate wli.it is mil evident to us, nameh that Uud exists (ST" I, 
2,2) 

How does Aquinas think that we can do this? In his famous "five ways" (ST I, 2, i) he 

offers a series of much discussed a rial in cuts each of which concludes thai there is indeed a 
Ciod. All of these begin Hv drawing altention to some general feature of things known to us 
on the basis ol experience (e.g., ihingi, causal ilcpi.-iidciic\ generation -.uii] perishing, 
dtgrtts u| goi uliiess, and llie workings ol things in nature). 'I lu-v I lien suggest ilial none ol 
l liese li-atures can In- accuunted for in ordmarv mu nil a lie lerms, that we must move to a level 
of explanation that transcends anv with which wc are familiar. According tn the five ways, 
questions we can raise wiih respect to "hat we encounter in day-to-dav lite raise (miller 
questions the answer to which can onlv be rlnuighl ul as Iving In-vmid what we encounter. 

But it would be wrong to take the rive ways as Aquinas's last word on the question 'Can 
wc know that God exists?' They are best read as forming milv the prelude to a long dis- 
cussion in tile Sum/Hit i/iin. ■■'(.■ [;!■■ i,-, one which onlv ends around STl, 49. They also need to 
be viewed In the light ol what Aquinas sav s in works tithcr than the SmuiHii .'//;■■■' /»!.',', ir, espc- 
clalh his /A 1 i7;.'c :! r.ij l/;.' .■■,/ and his Sitiiw:,i i'linli'it ,!,'i';:.'.'/i : .s. And with these points in mind, 
perhaps i lie lies i ihing tu sav is ihat Aquinas chietlv holds that we can know that God exists 
since we are right to be struck by the question 'I low come anything at all?'. 

When we ask "I low omit?" the objects of our concern are usuallv lairh specific We may, 
lor example, wonder what accounts for sume particular local p he tinmen on (as in 'I low did 
the Empire State building come to be?" or 'Why did John's nose turn red?'). Sometimes, 
however, the range of our inquire mav be wider. Someone might explain how ihe hmpirc 
Stale building cairn about, hut iii mi gin then ask win ilu-iv should be air. buildings or .iii'- 
lliing out ol '.vhich ihti mighl be made Someone mighl explain win John's nose luriieil 
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red, but we might then iisL whv there sin hi Id be ;inv people with nnsi'S or ;i nulling with the 
power to a iff 1. 1 (Ikiii. 

And we might deepen i lit- lei el of mil' inquire vet further. For we might ask, not "What 
in the world accounts for this, that, or the other?,' 1 but "Why any world at all?" How come 
the whole familiar business (it asking anil answering "How come?"? 

For Aquinas, this is ;i crucial question, perhaps llu- must important question of all. F"or 
Inm, '"I low come Ml', unb crse ; " is ii pressing and legil incite qiiciw, mu- In which there inns I 
lit- an answer. And Ik- gives the name 'Ginl' to whatever the answer is. God, fur Aquinas, is 
the reason why there is anv universe at all. In IX: iietetnitiite r,:iii:,!: and elsewhere he denies 
that philosophv can shun- that (he world ever hefiiii to be. Su lit dues tint hold that God 
iimsi e\ist since something must have gut the universe going; ill same lime in the fi.isi. lint he 
contmuallv insists that eveiwthing we can conceive of or understand is conlinualb depen- 
dent on God for its sheer existence (esse). The ancient philosophers, he sav s, asl.ed causal 
que si ions about i lungs in the w oil J, hut some '\ 1 imbed higher to the pr> 'Spec! ni being as 
being" and "observed the cause ol things inasmuch as thev are beings, not mereb. as things 
of such a kind or quality" (STl, 44, 2). At the tnd of his Tiii-:l,/!tis /.Hi': , .'i-/ J /:. , /w», n /. , ,-..'.'.>, 
I.udwig \\ itlgeiislein declares: "Not how the world is, is the mystical, but thai it is" 
(Wittgenstein 1922, 6.44). For Wittgenstein, how the world ii is a scientific matter with sci- 
entific answers. But, he insists, even when the scientific answers are in, we are still left with 
the lb a tn ess of the world, the fact that it is. As Wittgenstein himself puts it: "We feel that 
even if ill! puss: hie scientific questions be answered, I he problems of life hav e still not been 
touched at all" (ibid., 6.52). And Aquinas is of the same mind. We can, he thinks, explore 
the world and develop an account of what things in it are. Hul when we have finished doing 
that, so he also wants to say, we are still lelt w ilh a decided I v non-scientific question: I In"' 
come something rather than nothing} 



What Is GoJ? 

let how is one to answer such a question- W illgeiislein thought il hopeless even to try. He 
found it striking llnil the world is. But this thought lead him to silence. When we have 
finished asking seientifie questions, lit savs, "there is then no question left, and jusi this is 
the answer" (\\ illgeiislein 1422, (1.52). Aquinas, bv contrast, does not give up so easilv. I n 
various texts he Seeks to explore " hat can be said about " lint ever it is thai accounts I or there 
being anv w orlJ al all. A nil he argues that there are grounds fur asserting that l.nnl is ( among 
other things) perfect, good, eternal, one, living, knowing, and omnipotent. But he also fre- 
quent! 1 denies that we can understand what it is for God to be all of this. God, he 
m. mu. mis, 

is greater than all we can sav, greater than all we can know; and not nierelv Joes ht transcend 
our language an J oui know ledge, but lie is bevond (lie emu prehension ol even' mind whatso- 
ever. (Veil of illlgelii. Ill ill lis, .111 J be i olid I lie being el c'.ci'i Sllbsl .lllee i\ ■.■/■, .. /...:■, :..,: /) v.'. ;■<.■■. 
De divinis nomimbm {DN) I, iii, 77) 

1 low Joes Aquinas reconcile these apparenil'. con Ilk ling lines ol thinkiio_ ; A helpiul w ,\\ 
■i leading' him is to see him as regularly working in terms of a distinction between under- 
sia tiding that a statement of the form 'GoJ is X' is true, and understanding " hat it is that 
makes such slalemenls irue. 1 can understand that it is possible to travel to the moon. But 
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'It is possible to travel to the moon' is true because of various astronomical facts, and facts 
known to physicists, nunc of which I (as it happens) unde island. The suininiii is also true 
because there arc now various kinds ol cquipmcnl aiul technology, of " hich I las i I happens) 
have no serious knowledge (I can refer to them, but I could not give you a lecture on ill em ). 
So it seems that I can understand thai certain si a tern cuts :\w true wit In ml understand ing 
what makes them true. And that, Aquinas holds, is the position of us all when it comes to 
ing God. On his account, true statements of the form 'God is X' are true 
t God is in himself. But we cannot, so he thinks, understand what this 
as he sometimes puts it, we cannoi understand God's ininliit, or essence 
(meaning that we cannot, with respect to God, have anything like what we have when we 
single things out in the world and develop a scientific account of them). According to 
Aquinas, "Tlie divine suhslance surpasses every form that our intellect reaches. Thus wc 
are unable to apprehend it by knowing what it is" (SG I, 14). 

And vet, Aquinas also suggests, it does not therefore follow ihat we cannot speak mean- 
iiiglulh. and trulv about God. For a start, so he reasons, we can be quite clear as to what 
God , ii>> tin! be. I laving argued for God's existence in the Sum/Hit '.hi n'^i-.ti , Aquinas imme- 
diately oh serves: '"We cannot know what God is, but only what he is not; we must there lore 
coirs id ei 1 the wavs In which God does not exist" (.V7 I, I n (rod net ion to (Question .!). And a 
lol dial he writes, both in the Summit tliin/n^nt.: and elsewhere, follows this advice to the 
letter. 1 lence, for example, he argues that God cm not he material, i h.iiigvablc, limited, or 
tempor. il (since things like this are part of the world and since the reason for there being a 
w "iKI a I .ill cm not resemble them in these respects). I le also argues that God cannot be 
thought of as a member of a species or genus (as an instance ol a kind as, for example, two 
kangaroos ire instances of a kind I. Or, as .A quinas [dm sell puts ii , ( iod and his nature cannoi 
be though! of as different i on and I are human beings. Neither of us could iitklligihb be 
described as /■, .■.'■■:: human nature. \\ e are things that exemplify II, just as we ex em p hi \ and 
are not identical with the various attributes that make us n. be human. For Aquinas, however, 
(.iod ,'j his nature and is ''identical with his own godhead, " ilb his o\\ n life a nil with " hat- 
ever else is similarly said of him" (SI I, 3, .'). \\ hy? Because God cannot be souk-iIuim; 
material and beta use, so Aquinas i hinl.s, there can onlv be different members ol a kind (like 
two kangaroos) "here the members arc materialh distinct (STl, 3, 3). In arguing in this 
wav, Aquinas does not mean to suggest thai, lor example, sentences like "(iod is '.vise' and 
'God is pow ei' I ul' arc identic ill in meaning (he denies this cxplic ill'.' in texts such as STl, 
I 3, 4). I! lit he is con cei tied i" stress thai expressions like '1 he " isdom ol G. id' and 'l lie 
power of God' are really ways of referring to one single thing, something which can be 
rightly referred to as God. 

A qui nis also tamuusb. holds that I here t au be no ilillerencc ill her between God and his 
existence. God, he says, is "His own existence" (STl, 3, 4) or "subsistent being" (ipsum esse 
i it !-s:si :/!.<). I laving asked whether n»i /:'.«.' (' Tli.: Uni II hn Is) is the most appropriate name 
for God, Aquinas replies that it is because il sign. lies "existence itself" (ipsum esse). "Since 
the existence of God is his essence," he suggests, 'and since this is true of nothing else . . . 
it is clear that this name is especially appropriate In God" (STl, 13, 11). Some lliings, he- 
says, "have existence simply by being the natures they are: yet existence is still something 
they Iiitw, it is not what thev arc — the nu m porc.il beings we call angels are of this kind. " 
Act, he continues: '"Finally, there is the wji ol being that belongs to God alone, for his 
existence is what he is" (ST I, 12, 4). 

For many of those who have written on Aquinas, ihis doctrine iA' his is especially pro- 
lound and ol deep philosophical import. According, for instance, to Fr. Nereis (..l.ul.e SI, 
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"The crown ul flu- en lire Thorn i si It visum of die universe is ilic notion i>i Gml us inlinilcl'. 
period pure Plenitude ul Fxislencc, iiltiniale Sumo.' si n J Goal of sill e ■ i- 1 1 1- 1 ■ boin;;" iCIarl-.o 
1 995, p. 24). But Aquinas 1 * teaching that God and his existence are identical (that the nature 
n( Giid is ti> be) has also boon much cutiie-sicd, chief! v in the light ul the claim (nmablv 
dolendcd bv philosophers such as lmni.imii.-l K. ml, Guiilub Fivge, sind lierlTsind Russell) 
that i'Xisuiih shiiukl nui In- thought i>[ sis sin attribute nr property of individuals, lot nluno 
one with ivliii.li something mighl aclualk be identified. I nlerostinglv, however, there are 
reasons I in 1 supposing 1 hsil Aquinas m mi Id 111' o been conifurtabk 'villi (his claim, lor ho does 
something to defend it in his own right (Daviess 1997). And though he frequently says that 
oi oi'\ tiling other ill si n (iuil "has being" " hilo God "is Being," he is not thereby socking tu 
iik-ntih (. iud " nil sumo general ui 1 particular property R sit her, he is out to insist ihsil Gml 
cannot ho something dcpcndciil, something nisido to be, something with respect to which 
we might ask "How come ihis, rather than nothing?" Aquinas's leaching llisil Gml is //■■sua: 
iS'ji ■ .s.'i/'j.v.'ivv is part of an account id ivhsii God is nui. It is tint ullcrcil as si description uf 
God. Irs purpose is tu stress thai, if wo reallv think it right to ask "How come sinvlhuig .it 
sill : ," wo cannot ro si sun ah I v soltlo lur sin ans" cr ihsil refers us lu something ills! I miss hi ikui 

In other words, and in keeping wiili Aquinas's clsiim that we must "consider the ways in 
which Goil does not exist," his conclusion that ( iml is ■,.'.■■■;< .'.. l >■„ ■■■:<!• <:>:, n< is a piece of nega- 
1 ii o ("i ap'iph.il ii ) phi Ins, i plu, .il i li,i>l(i;_ ■-. : part ul sin account nl what shoukl /.".■,' bo said uf 
Gnd. And the same is true of much else ihsil he "rites even "hen ho seems to hi- making 
sin el del end ini: sipparontl'. a I firm 11 i\ e statements about Gml. I knee, lur example, ho argues 
that Gml is perfect, liul ho dues su bee a use ho thinks ihsil God i-innnl bo subject In inipro\ e- 
ment (ST1, 4, 2). He holds that God is eternal. But he does so because he thinks that God 
i tin 'liul be suniol lung changeable {ST I, 10, 2). He concludes thai God is ( )ne. Hut he dues 
so on the ground that there cannot be two Gods {ST I, 11, 3 and 4). He claims that there 
is knowledge in God. But he does so by contending that Gnd is ii»! something nialeiial 
{ST I, 14, 1). \\ lion cumiiicnlitig mi I Knvs the A i eopagite he says: 

The most perfoel [stale] tu which we e-.iti atlsiin in I his lite in mir kmm ledge ul God is that he 
tivin seen Js all thai ism be conceived In us, sind thai i hi- naming ul God tlimugh rcmoiion (/■■■/ 
n-iitnitiiiiiiii) is most proper . . . The primary mmk- ul naming Gml is through the negation of 
all things, si n iv he is he i mnl .ill. .mil '■< Iiate'.vi is sismilidl hi . 1 1 1 v ii.inii- ". li.Hvu'.or is k-ss tli.m 
that which God is. {DN, iii, 83-4) 

Readers of Aquinas need firmly to bear in mind that this is a teaching which he never 
abandoned and which he frequently appeals to or takes for granted (Davies 1998). 

\ct Aquinas also holds that wo can make lots of literally true and positive assertions about 

God. For, he savs, at least sumo words can be used nf God and creatures "in an sinalugii. ,■[ 
way 11 (ST I, 13, 5). By this he means that there are words we can use when talking both of 

Gin! and croa lures with mil their signili in si evict I v the same thing, but without their signi- 
h ing SdiiH-i lung eiiliivh ililtiienl oiiher. Il 1 sav that Utah is rocky and thai Culoradu is 
rucl.v, I am using the word 'rucl.v' tu sign i IX cxattlv the same prupertv. ( lr, as Aquinas ivuukl 
sav, I am lis in;;- 1 1 "univncallv. " 1 f I sav thai baseball p la vers use bus a nil that bats ate mainm.ils 
■villi wings, I am using the word 'bat' to refer to thing's which are totally different. Or, as 
A i|iii n.is \m in kl sav, I am using il "equivocally." [lui is 1 here a kind ul hill- wa\ hull so between 
I ho nui vocal ami equivocal use ul words? Aquinas suggests that there Is, ami he calls 11 "ana- 
logical." Suppose ill. 11 somen no says: 'I love mv wife', 'I love si juicy steak', 'I love the music 
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iif \ ivaldi', and 'I love the work I do'. Is 'love 1 to be understood here as signifying exaalv 

lilt same til in a' (as having the same sense) in each ease' Surely not. Is it to be understood as 
signify in;; S' in Ki hi ng entirely Jitlercm 5 .A gain, sureh nut. A ml, reasoning along ihcse lines, 
Aquinas suggests I hat some ihings we sav about Ciml ean be lakeii lilerallv without signify- 
ing exactly what ihev do when "e s:iv the same alum I what is not divine. 

Why? Basically beta use lie thinks that we olten have particular philosophical grounds for 
using the same w mils w hen talking ut ( fuel and treatuivs 'lit limit speaking either unb oca 1 1', 
or equivocally (as he argues in texts such as .ST I, 2— 12). He also argues that we m;r. righil'. 
apph n-rtain "urds both to God and tu e reatu res bet a use i if "tilt order thai cream ft s ha vi- 
lli God as to their source mi<.\ cause in which all the perfections n! ihitigs pre-exist irans- 
eeiiilentlv" (S'l I, l.i, .!). According In Aquinas, unt cannot give what out has not got. In 
his view, a prmluttive cause cypresses itscll, or shows itself forth, in its effects, which can 
iherelore be said to be like it. A tid since he lakes even thing oilier than God to be an eflecl 
jifiidiiced bv Gi ml, he argues that what we tind in the created realm can give us reason for 
speaking pusitivelv ol God in some n,ns father than others. In ]"iarticular, he reasons, we 
can applv to God terms that signitv perfections in creatures: terms such as 'good'. ''Anv 
creature, in so far as it possesses anv perfection," he savs, '"represents God and is like to 
him, lor he. being simple and universal I v perfect, has pre-existing in him sell I he perl eti inns 
of all his creatures' 1 (ST I, 13, 2). 

A t the same time, ho" iv t r, Aquinas also insists I ha I l.i ml (ran set nils I lit w orkl ul natural 
things and that attributes truly ascribed to him are not present in him as they are in crea- 
tures. On Aquinas's account, God, stricrlv speaking, does not /m; v attributes Indistin- 
guishable from his nam re and existence, he is whatever it lakes to bring it about that there- 
are anv things with atlribtili-s. Sin.. e Aquinas holds lhal all sui h things have their existence 
I Vum l.i nil, a nil since he ill inks thai ctfetts always somehow resemble their produclb e causes, 
he i 'includes lhal there is a likeness ot cream re s to God, and lhal l his t. let can sen e to just it'. 
much that we say of him. let the likeness between creatures and God is not, for him, that 
between members of a natural kind, or members of dilft-ri-til natural kinds. So, as one of 
Aquinas's best contemporary commentators puts it: 

For St. Thomas, when m speak ol Gml we do not know w hat we .tie talking about. We are 
simph taking language irorn I he familiar I'inlcxt in mIiicIs ive understand it and using it to 
point beyond what we understand into the nivslen that surrounds us and sustains the world 
we do partially understand. (McCabe 1992, p. 5S} 



God and creatures 

How does Aquinas think of God as relating to his creation? In several places he says that, 
though creatures are really related to God, God is not really related to creatures (ST I, 13, 
7; SG II, 11; DP VII, 8). In doing so, however, he is not denying that, if A is related to B, 
then B can be described as related to A. He does not mean that one cannot make true statc- 

nieiits ab'iul God and creatures lhal seem In imply a relation between them. Rather, he is 
concerned to affirm thai God is In no wiv .-/i-.m^o- 1 or n;:,,/;t;:,l bv his act oi creating or bv 
1 lie changes that creatures undergo. On Aquinas's account, Gml is t-sseiiliallv immulablc, 
s make no difference to him But Gml, he argues, makes all the difference to 
;. Reflecting on the notion of creation (ST I, 45, 1), he observes that it cannot be 
l bought ol' as the bringing about of a change in anything since it involves the coming into 
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existence nf things from nut/linn d\i' mhiln). So he Juts mil think ili.il ( ioj makes a difkr- 
cnce ro creatures simply by bringing them into being. I le lliinl.s that before thev exist thev 
are not there to have anv difference made to rliem. I le Joes, however, hold that God makes 
a it i tie re ih c to i rciluics h\ ,u i. ntnil ing iin 1 ill I the ilii iciviii i lungs thai happen in the i re i led 
onler. Or, as he puts it: "God exists in everything ... as an ;igenl is present tu that in which 
its action is taking place" (ST I, S, 1 ). 

In other words, Aquinas has a strong' doctrine of divine providence. On his account, 
j i ■. ■ 1 1 1 1 [ i ■_ happens i h.ii dm.-; [i'.. i (.ill ■■'■. nil iii t ii ill's pi. in 1 le all •••, slur I lie m air re nee of chance 
events since he thinks that something' ma\ happen which ''is not strictb. speaking a single 
realitv or even I, for instance, as when a boulder I alls a nil a landslide starts, or is when a man 
digs a grave and finds a cache 11 (ST II, II, 95, S). But he does not think of events like these 
as tiuiiplclclv inexplicable nr as wholly uncaused. And. so he argues, lliev ullimaieh. derive 
from U mi's governing of his created order. For God, he says, 

is not simply a particular can si- with respect to one class ol things, bul the universal cause of 
all being. Thcrclurc even as nothing can e\isl that is not created In ( iud, sn also nothing can 
e\ist that is not ruled by him. (571,103,5) 

< h\ A cj ui nas's account', there are manv created things thai are able to bring about effects. If 
created things exercised no genuine causal (lower, he argues, and if God "ere the only real 
cause, we would all be subject to a massive illusion and what we take to be causal agents 
"would seem to have a pointless existence" (ST I, 105, 5). And yet, so he also thinks, no 
created cause can be what it is and do what it does without God, as Creator, working in it. 
'"The divine power," he maintains 

must needs be present to every acting thing . . . God is the cause ol everything's action inas- 
much as he gives evervthing the poui-r to act, anil pivscru-s it in being and applies it to action, 
and inasmuch as bv his power everv other power acts. (DP, III, 7) 

According in Aquinas, created causes are real causes. But they are all instruments of God. 

( )r, as Aquinas often sai s, lliev are all '"second arc causes." \\ hen I write a letter using a pen, 
the pen is a genuine cause of the words that appear on the paper. Hut it is exercising its 
causality h\ virtue of me (w hich is whv one can sav that, 1 hough the pen produces the " onls, 
I am writing the letter). In a similar way, so Aquinas affirms, the effects of created causes 
are truly llirir effects. But they are also, as we might put it, the ,/u:n» of God (Mel K'rmoti 
1989, pp. xxxvii and xlvii). 

A n important lonscqueiii. e that Aquinas derives I rom this conclusion is I hat even the 1 reel', 
chosen actions of human beings are caused bv God. Some philosophers have argued ih.it 
people tan be 1 ree onlv il I heir let ions have absolutely no cause outside I hem Selves. But this 
is not A i] u I nas's \ lew. For, so he argues, i hough people ian acl ticck, II is unthinkable ili.n 
iin\ created event, including whatever we take to be there when human choosing occurs, 
should come to pass without God making it to be. \\ h\ ; Because of w hat w e have already seen 
hint teaching about God as Creator. For him, God is the cause of the existence of even ihing, 
the reason win ill ere is something ill her than nothing, the source of cjjv. And since Aquinas 
lakes tiu m a n free actions tube perfectly real, he concludes 1 hit thyi must, like am. thin;; else, 
be caused to exist bv God. One may, of course, say thai, if mv actions are ultimately caused 
bv God, I lien I do not act I reel v a I all. Aquinas, however, " oulil ivplv thai mv actions are free 
ii n oi lung ..'.■■ .■'//.' .■.■"■■■.' .■■'.:■'' inoihing ■ i:\ii:,') is acting on me so as lo make me perform them, not 
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it (.iml is not acting in mc i n terms ol this aceuunl ( which constitutes one of Aquinas's most 
original .nul prm uLiHi'-.i: conlribul ions In philosupln ut religion md philosoph: ul human 
action) I am free in it it: .</> .■.':' of (.in, I liiu /';■,■, i/i .< :' ul (.11 ul since li l- is rht' cause of nil ill at is real 
in both free created agc-nts and mm- five crcalcd agents. Or, as Aquinas argues: 

Five decision spell', scll-dclct uiinaiion liecausc nun Iv. \\\; j ivc decision niuics liniiscll into 
nction. Freedom dues nol require that a thing is lis imn in si cause, just as in oilier to be the 
cause of something else ;i tiling dues nut have tu he its first t-,i li st- . (_iud is the lirst cause on 
which both naluial and live agents depend. And just as his initiative docs nni prevent natural 
causes from being natural, so il docs in it prevent vuluntarv .ictiun I mm being vuluntaiT bin 
rathe i nukes it he prccisch this, h>r ( intf works hi each according In lis nature. (iTI, S.i, 1) 



The human creature 

called "the Angelic Doctor 11 since he wrote much about the nature 
and activity of angels (ST I, 50-64). Although he thinks of angels as lofty and exalted in 

Gud's scheme ut tilings, hnwever, and even though lie regards them as in smile wavs 
superior tu people, it is I lie human i renin i e 1" w hii h hi- gii cs must u! his .11 tentniii as he 
li I! eels i m iv !nii God, as ( Lrealur, has h rung hi alii ml. l et what does Aquinas take pimple tu 
bc ; Perhaps as good an answer as any is to say that he thinks of them as embodied spirits 
or as mind enmeshed in matter. In the philnsuphv of writers such as Plain and I k-scarles, 
pen pie ire essentia lb nun-nialei lal l Inn king things which arc linked, * oked, or at inched tu 
w h ji is ph\ sical. In tin- philusi iph\ uj ma iii contemporaries, ihev arc nul lung but material 
i ib i eels in muiiuii. For Aquinas, on ilu- uihcr hind, pen pie are something in beiw cell neither 
'■aIioIIa immiictial considered as the individuals thev are; nor purely male-rial entities. Fur 
him, the' :u\: essential I i ph>. si, a I i lungs which also tunc I ion at a nun- pin sical level. Or, as 
he often observes, they are creatures with a certain kind of soul. 

According to Aquinas, to say that something has a soul {,it:iiiiii) is just to say that it lives. 
bur him ( is tor Aristotle), am I hi tig living can be said tu have a soul (tu be hi: ni:.tU as uppuscd 
to Witt: /Willi). "Inquiry into the nature of the soul," he explains ''presupposes an undcr- 
sia nding ul the soul as I he rout principle- ul life in li' ing tilings w iihin our experience" (57 
I, 75, 1). So he takes plants and nun-human animals tu have souls. Yet he also thinks that 
there is a ridicil dill etc ik c bctw ceil 1 hesc an 'J hum an beings. I'u he sure, so he agrees, ihc'. 
resemble each uiher in certain "a vs. All of them gruw and mnve, for instance. And though 
pi. i it is lack sensation, people and non-human in i ma Is do not. Li nlike mv roses and mv cats, 
hunevc-f, people can understand and re fleet nr think according^ - a lac I that leads Aquiius 
to hold that they arc more than the sum of their bodily functions. Why? Because, he argues, 
thought and understanding cannoi be identified null am particular ph'.sii.al uhjccl. 

\\ li\ imi? Aquinis's inswer is lhai parlicular phvsicil uhiccls are not inlrinsicillv intel- 
ligible and can unlv be raised In the level of intelligibility. In something that is not itself a 
pari n. ti l-i r" phi sical uhjccl. I n his view, yuu do nut understand "hat a thing is just bv coming 
across instances of li which impinge on vour senses. Fur him, no material thing is actuallv 
mulct stindible considered on its own. Rather, the world is potciuialk intelligible, and il 
becomes intelligible as we '"abstract" from sense data and thus cume to understand things 
apart I rum their individual it v. "A thing is know able," says Aquinas, "in so far as it is sepa- 
rated from matter." And, so he concludes, the subjeel in which the thing exists as known 
rial. "A thing must be received bv a knowing intellect in an immaterial way. 
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Fur this reason . . . a nature capable <<j knowing is found in proportion to their degree uf 
iiiini.iri-ii.il if-. '" ( I >l II, 1). Km Aquinas (in null ricit in philosophers such as I *av id ] lumt 
.■in! I- 'lii! I .in.!-, i.-), i lit- nil uli- 1 im' I, iii > '.vini: is run <u m ut li <.::;/;k lis :.;!k. ■■"e" R.n her ;is \\ iltgeii- 
stvin tame In Jo, he denies thnt mi object could ever ho tin' inclining; of a word. On his 
account, mi-aning (and, thiToloiv, iiiidirstaiiding I emerges is siiliji.-i.is able tu tnmv escape 
from or transcend lilt purl ieuhiritv of tin- " av of existing had bv " hat is physical. Or, as he 
ii'iiiiiiinili puis it, understanding is of /''''"■■■'', and it occurs as these come to he in a non- 
union a 1 subject. According in him, w hen I u ml vis tan J what, tor example, a lemur is, I have 
in me the nature of a lemur (its ''form," lis A qui tins would say). But I do not have it as the 
lemur iloes. For A q tunas, lemurs (and nlhi-r material things) have their forms (their naiuivs) 
just hv being materiLiI things of the kitiil thev are (thev have them i::,i!iiid!:!ii). According 
lo A qui n lis, ho "ever, I can have lorms in a Jiflereiil wav {:i: ! .ci:!:iiiui!::ii)\ lis one who iindcr- 
stantls what lemurs (;mJ other things) arc (57", I, 75, 2). 

\ct Aquinas does not the re tore conclude chat I am something iion-maierial. He says that 
the human soul, considered lis ''thi- priniiple of the ncl ot understanding" is nut li inali-rial 
object. He even says that it is something that "subsists in its own right" (STl, 75, 2). But 
he iilso siivs that flic soul is but a part of the whole human being. For human beings, mi 
A i|ui ms's reckoning, are not just knowcrs. They arc also things with bodies, things w li iih 
'..■.in iii" 1 . i- ( like p knits) and lci-1 ( like nun- hum an animals ). A nil thci ;ii ■.: so . v>. >• .■//]'. Speak- 
ing in an Aristotelian vein, Aquinas observes that "the nature of a specific type includes 
whatever its strict delinilioii includes." And, su he continues: "In things of the pkvsical 
world, ihis means not onlv form, but form and mailer" — from winch lit concludes (hat "it 
belongs to the very conception of 'man' that he have soul, flesh and bone" (ST I, 75, 4). 
A qui ins freijtieiith refers to the view that human beings .lie essentially substances dillcr- 
t-nl from hudies (a notion that lit ascribes to Plato). Hut he lirmlv rejects il. For him, people 
art n a t lira I h a composite of the immaterial and I he mater ill. ( !r, .is lit usual I v puts it, the 
human si ml is "the form uf the human body" (ST 1, 7b, 1 ), by which lit means thai our 
existence as know its is what makes our bodies to he lilt spti ial things that the-v .in, name I', 
bodies i if inielk.etttal animals (lioilies of people as opposed lo hi idles uf p knits in' non-liumaii 
animals). I n terms ol this picture, I am not soul phis body. I am an iimr,ih\l i<m!y. There is, 
A qui n.is hi:' lies, '"no more reason to ask w he tliet [the htim.mj s"iil anil boih make one thin;; 
1 han to ask the same about the w ax and lilt impression staltd unit . lusl as the buelv gets 
iis being from the soul, as from its form, so too it makes a unity wiih this soul" (DA II, 1 ). 
For this reason A quinas argues that, it people are to live after their cliilh, the- soul must be 
ri-unilcd In the boil v. Since he hulils thai the human soul is something subsisleiil, anil since 
he thinks ihal (hung iminattrial and being the principle of life in people) it cannot be 
ties troy eil in lilt " avs thai bodies can, he agrees that it mi flit survii t the corruption of the 
body. But, so he adds: "Soul is not die whole human being, only part ot one: inv soul is mil 
me" For Aquinas, the union of soul and body "is a natural one, anil anv separation of soul 
i ii Nil binlv gins against its nature ... so if soul is deprived of body it will i-xisl imperlei il\ 
as long as that situation lasts" (Super Epistolam ad Corinth ios (EP) 15). 



Human action 

Largelv beeause uf their dissatisfaction with views of die human person such as those pre- 
sented I". I- 1 kit 1 1 ,ui 1 1 1 )esi artes inii nig oihers, mam tun temporary ]ihiloSophe-rs have found 
much to ad in irt in A qui nas's account of whal human beings ait. lint he has much more to 
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sni' iibniM thi-iii than is summarized aboic. For people, as In describes them, arc more ili.in 
j ii amalgam nt In nl v anil si hi I. I hev are actors or agents, which, so In ill inks, raises questions 
\\ hat is invnh i, I in Ii ii in in ait ii in? din people ever do a nulling oilier ill. in i!k-v do: Is tln.ii 1 
behavior subject to evaluation nf some kind' A 1)11 in. is lias things tu suv on these matters also. 

Aclion in general 

Aquinas holds that all living things arc, in a sense, self-moving. "To live," he says, "is attrib- 
uted to snmi- beings because tliev are seen tn imive themselves, but not to be moved liv 
another" (SG I, 97; STl, 18, 1-3). But, he thinks, different living things move in different 
ways. So what is happening when hum a 11 beings mow: Accord in;; to A qui 11 as, their move- 
ments are often cMiclh like those o! plants anil non-human animals since, fur example, llie'. 
grow and instinctivelv react' tu their environment'. In his view, however, thev can also move 
on the basis ol understanding. For Aquinas, understanding (unlike, lor instance, an indi- 
vidual's iiarticul.ir sensation) is expressible in judgments or slatements that evcrvoiie (in 
principle I tan share. "I" hough 1 cannot have vour toothache, I can, savs Aquinas, have vour 
thoughts (I can think the same thoughts as you). And, so he adds, since statements can be 
true or false, knowledge iiin lead us tu rccogni/c a Iter natives, on the principle that to under- 
stand a slatement is also to understand its negation. So Aquinas also holds that people have 
the ilnlitv lo ,/,',' as well as /<;/,!. Lnlike plants and non-huiiian animals, thev can behavi 
with alternatives in mind. According to Aquinas, human behavior diflcrs from that of non- 
hum. in things since it can sometimes pro end with reason and in a " av that inv ites the ques- 
tion "With a view to what are you doing that?" He also thinks that when human behavior is 
of this kind, it is always a case of people seeking what thev take to be good. 

A ceo riling to Aquinas: "The go ml 11 ess of a thine' consists in lis being desirable" {S'P I , 
5, 1). In his view, goodness is that to which things are drawn or attracted. It is sometime; 
to which thev tend. In saving so, he does not, of course, mean that if X "turns me on" then 
\ is ele.ii' I', got nl. Rai her, his point is thai " e 1 .111 make 11m long oi the suggesi mi that s. ■] lo- 
th in u' is eouil without introducing the notion of attractiveness or desirabilil v. I le thinks, tor 
example, that a ^nu,! radio is one you would he iillnidci/ to if vou wanted what people nor- 
mally look for in rail 1 os (as opposed, sav, to objects of art, or things w iih winch to prop the 
door open ). I le also thinks that goodness is some thing to which r.cry!h:t:z naturalh lends. 
In the case of people, however, he holds that this tending can sumetimes be governed, noi 
just by instinct or nature, bin also hv unilerstanding, hv \\ hat is ih'iii-fhl to he good. It can 
express a person's Mill, (-'or Aquinas, indeed, genunie human aciioiis (as opposed to ivllcv 
motions and bodih behavior in which " e engage casual I v and unlhinl.iiiglv I alwavs express 
the "ill of the people "ho perform them. And will, so he holds, is alwavs hound up with 
undci st aniline. A icording to Aquinas, there is no operation of the "ill which is not also an 
operation of the reason. He also thinks that there is no operation of the reason which is 11 01 
also an operation ol the "ill. 1 11 his view, "hat we find attractive (what we will or are drawn 
to as we act) depends on how we think of ihings, so thai human action involves an inter- 
wi-ai ing ol being at trailed a nil understanding that cannot lie unrai cled in practice. We think 
of what we are attracted to thinking of, and we are attracted to what we think of. 

Actions in particular 

\\ hat is going on as people act in parliiular circumstances? A qumas m. mil. mis ih.n ( wlielher 
consciously or otherwise) thev engage in examples of '•practical reasoning" (ailiii p/\ic!iiii). 



(which he culls "speculative i 
human actions involve choici 
what we want or are drawn t 



Or, 



jr, us opposed to reasoning concerning what is the case 

rig" (ratio spettttittiwi)). According tu Aquinas, genuine 
:ision (electio), which impresses both how we think and 
s Aquinas often savs, choice is the fruit of deliberation 



(I'linaliiiin), and both choice and deliberation arise Irom habile or dispositions (Iinhtus) of 
various kinds. For him, action starts with desiiv for something one rinds attractive (this is 
"here will comes in). But how is that something' to be achieved? Here, savs Aquinas, we 
mav need to I elite 1 on a strategy of means and ends (this is where tie liberation tomes in). 
And, so he argties, our desires, and hi in- we go about seeking to ] nllill ilu-m, will depend on 
file kind oi people we arc, on uiir characters or settled personalities ( which is " here habits 
or dispositions come in). According lo Aquinas, each ul ns have patterns of action, or sellletl 
wavs of acting, to which v. e tend is individuals. ( In his account, i mi 1 choices relict i the pen pic 
we have become. Or, as Aquinas frequently argues, thev relied or displav our viflii-:* and 



Does Aquin 
beings must always do 
genuine human treed on 
desires or characters th< 
as noted above, this is n 
condition of practical ri 
sels, precepts, prohibit j 



ol' wanting antl choosing commit him to the view that human 
actly what they do? Does it entail that there is no such thing as 
Some philosophers have argued thai, if our actions flow from our 
they cannot really be free. It is therefore important to stress that, 
Aquinas's position. Indeed, so he holds, human freedom is a pre- 
ening. If people are not free to make decisions, he argues, "coun- 
s, ]va ii ds anil punishment 'A uiild all be pi out less" (SI I, .N.>. I ). 



s, freedom is en I ailed Iv, ihe fact that human 
Why? Because, he says, it belongs to the ver 
an eye on alternatives, and because reasons I 
things another way, Aquinas thinks that ther 
cal reasoning and practical 
Consider the argument: 



e done for 
of practical reason to deliber. 
i can never compel assent. Oi 
lportanl difference In 



Mill 



the. 



If all human beings are mortal 

antl il all Belgians arc human beings 
then all Hclaians are mortal. 



tipphed. And no additional 



v alternative but 



I want to get to London. 

Ifl travel on this plane it will get n 

So I should catch this plane. 



Might additional iniurmalion leave me unable to conclude other than that I should catch 
l he plane? Obviously not. \\ hat if 1 learn that, if I catch this plane, I shall be ir;n cling on 
a 'chicle likelv to be boarded be terrorists? Ifl consider the plane under thai description, 
then I will (unless I am a complete idiot) not conclude that I should catch it. And yet, so 
Aquinas suggests, "hen reflecting on the world, we can alwavs view it under diltei'enl 
descriptions. So he also holds that we can engage with it not because we are forced to think 
about it in only one way. For him, people have freedom of choice since thev can interpret 
the world in different ways and act in the light of the ways in which they interpret it. 
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According in some thinkers, moral philosophy should be chicflv I'niuvnu-il with notions 
such as duty ami obligation. But Aquinas is of a different mind. His mural philosnpir.. 
locust', ml i hi. notion "I happiness. For him, the best mui a I I hi nl. ing ■-'■ill help us in heei 'Un- 
fulfilled n nd content considered as I he creatures that we are. I le also thinks that becoming 
thus tout em mi J 111 Hi lied depends on our a eq Hiring a variety of virtues and is inhibited I", 
the presence in us ol corresponding vices. Fur Aquinas, therelorc, the kci ethical concepts 
are those of virtue and vice rather than those of dutv or obligation. In this respect, his moral 
1 1 1 ] 1 1 !-, j j "i Li" is much more in tune with Mint of Aristotle iitul con temporary ''virtue cthicists" 
than it is with that of writers such as Kant. 

A 411 i ins maintains lhal there is a sens,.- in whii h we 1. annoi help bin see I; happiness. \\ hv s 
Because, its we have seen, he thinks of c^cruhing as tending to its good; but also because 
he thinks that the good for a thing is something that perfects or completes it and, In this 
sense, renders ll happv. \ct he also holds that we might tail to seek happiness. We cannoi 
but aim at what we take to be good, he holds. Hill we can make mistakes when it comes to 
what is really good for us. \\ In '■ Because, Aquinas thinks, we mi g lit I ail to grasp that people, 
as a mailer of fact, are so constituted that only certain " avs of acting can lead them to lie 
genu in eh sn lis I led and at peace. 1 1 is idea is that not just anv bell in ior is humanh perfective 
'.■! i n I ii Hi re; ind 1 hai serious reflection is needed so that we can make good decisions about 
what to aim for In practice. '"\\ hen w e speak of 'good' and 'evil' in human acts," he observes, 
"we take the 'reasonable' as our standard of reference . . . Acts are termed 'human' or 'moral' 
in so far as they issue from reason" (ST I, II, 18, 5). 

In elaborating on this conclusion, Aquinas holds thai practical reasoning (like specula- 
tive reasoning) must start with some basic premisses which can be seen to be true without 
argument. "There is," he says, "a natural disposition of the human mind In " hich ii appre- 
hends 1 he principles ol theoretical disciplines." A nd, so he adds, "there is a natural dispo- 
sition concerned with the basic principles ol behavior" (Ol XVI, 1). For example, savs 
Aquinas, we can See, straight oil, that good is to be done and evil avoided. We can then, he 
1 hmks, emplo\ this judgment w hen re II eel ing on particular t i renin stances, lint how are we 
to know what, in the concrete, is good or bad? A t one level, Aquinas holds that there are no 
ease answers In this question. "Discourse on moral mailers," he suggests, "is subject to 
uincrlaintv and variation," and "it is all the more uncertain if one wishes to descend to 
bringing doctrine to bear on individual cases in specific detail." "Judgement concerning 
indi\ klu.il cases," he says, "must be left to the prudence of each person" (SihUii!;,/ l.thn 
Hi I: tii' ni in (I: ) II, 1 1. In general, however, Aquinas thinks that there are certain ways of behav- 
ing that help us to be humanh. fulfilled. And this is where his notion of virtue comes in. A 
virtue (t :;■.'' .'/.«), he savs, is "a good qu.ilitv ol mind In. which one lb. es righleoush, ol w h k h 
no one can make bad use" (ST I, II, 55, 4). Or, as he also observes, a virtue "is a habitus 
which is always for good." 

In other words, according to Aquinas, people m.iv h.nt abilities, tendencies, or capaci- 
ties that contribute to their nourishing as people. Correspondingly, so he adds, thev mav 
have abilii ies, tendencies, or capntil ies 1 h,n coin riliuic to their human dimiiiishiin.nt ( 1 e , 
vices). In his detailed '.corking out ol this thesis, Aquinas draws heavilv on A ristotle. But his 
hi era II ire at me ill ol goodness in people adds dements ol his own. 1 leiice. lor example, -a Ink 
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A nM i illi 1 'SfL-i cth it'll I hi akin;' as ;i q lies I lor a happiness Co be found onlv In ilns life (lu- oil Is 
it tiii/iiiinnniii), Aquinas views our happiness in tliis lik- as ;i stage on the wav m a happiness 
that is only complete as creatures arc units.' J to Oml (a state that hi' calls "beatitude" (bcal- 
,'!.'(./('))■ I'll til again, " bile Aquinas .mil Arisfnilc arc in mi i ill agreement when it tomes to 
what (ii:iv bi- listed under the headings "\ ii'lues" and "\ iees", Ai|iiinas extends the list to 
include what he culls "supernatural vii'lues." Both, fur example, hold that, in older to lie 
human] ■. iullillcd, people need prudence, temperance, justice, and courage. For Aquinas, 
however, they also m\- i .\ faith, Impc, and charilv, virtues that lie lakes lt> he strictly unat- 
tainable In niii'i-lv human cflurt (he calls (hem "infused virtues" I. Also unlike Aristotle, 
Aquinas will often contrast virtuous behavior nut will] what is Junius but with what is an/n!. 
"A ci-i'lain imitation t<l hliss is possible in this lile," he ai'gtics, "if human beings pci'lccl 
l In iiisch es in die goods iirsib of conlemplalb e anil si-cmidlv of practical I'eastm. This is 
the happiness Aristotle discusses in his Elhits." For Aquinas, however, God is the ultimate 

ii'Vill il uili ecogill/ed ) object '.'i h 11(11 ;i II dcSnv. A [id his a ppi'i 'i!lh 1 ' > llll 111;! II ei Hid 1 1 it is alwavs 

governed hv this conviction. So, again in contrast to Aristotle, he views all human actions 
as either in or out of tune with what he calls "F.rcrnal Law." According to Aquinns, "Law- 
is iiuihing hut a dictate of practical reason issued liv a sovereign who governs a complete 
community" (ST I, 11,91, 1). And since he holds that "the whole community of the uni- 
verse is governed by God's mind," he takes right practical reason to be ultimately of theo- 
logical significance. A l the end of the dav, Aquinas sees all thai we do as conforming, or as 
i ailing In i nil form, w iih the guodtu-ss that Cind is ess.nl i.dh. 



Aquinas the philosopher 

Should .i honk nil medieval phdnsophv reallv incluile i chapter on Aquinas 1 1 le never called 
him sell a phi l> 'Sopher In his writings, "pliilosopheis" id win s fall short ul die true and proper 
"wi sih nil" to be found in the Christian iv\ elation. So some have suggest ul that he is best 
thought ol as a theologian, nul a philosopher. According to Mark Jordan, for instance, 
Aquinas "almost alwavs [wrote J in what is sclf-e: idenllv the voice of a theologian . . . [who] 
. . . chose not to write philosophy" (Jordan 1993, pp. 232ff). And there is much to be said 
in defense of this conclusion. Manv of Aquinas's writings are devoted to obviously theo- 
lugiial topics a nil are written by one whose interest in them is prim aril v that of a practic- 
ing Christian. Anil, even "hen A quinas seems to lie wriiing " ith m> eve nut direct! 1 , large led 
on matters of Christ inn doctrine, he evidi-nih has Christian interests a I the hack ul his m mil. 
1] a philosopher is someone whose literal 1 , output is the work of one who is noi, tirsi and 
foremost, a Christian beliiw cr, anil it philusophers nnlv write "ith hide or no religious com- 
mitment, then Aquinas is certain I v not a philos. .plur Ril her, he is someone " ith a serious 
Christian agenda. 

But those with such an agenda can write in very different ways. They can proceed with 
no sense of what a rigorous ai'gumenl looks like. ( )r thev can write on I lie assumption dial 
there are iviih no serious philosophical questions In he asked eil her about die meaning ol 
Christian teachings or about the grounds on which thev are held. They can also suppose 
that i)i j ii- Christian I lunkeis have little to offer to Christians, and thev can avoid discussing 
si line ol die questions thai have mosi pic n ciipied ph ilusnphi as v et Aquinas does nut write 
in any of these ways. Even his most c\pliiilh ihenloglcal wnrks displa\ high slamlards of 
lugii.il rigor. I'liev are alsu full ■.■! pinhin : _ and inielligeni qui-siiuiis cmii eiiimg die signifi- 
cance and l in ih ol Cli list Ian claims. A nil Aquinas's "Tilings as i whole ilra" hem if. on (anil, 
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aiiiiiahh, impi'mc mi) tin.- (limit lit i>[ manv n mi- Christian authors, such is Phi in, Anslollc, 
Proclus, Averroes, AYICENNA, and Mannonides, They also frequently contain extensive anil 

Supllisl icllld i.listlissimis ul '-villi \i i ill 111 ll'Mlll;il|i he lll'.'ll;_lll in hi- ki:\ ]>il I I'. 'Si :pll ii. .il I ■.-II i.-- 

For reasons such as these, mic need have m> htsitatiini in conceding; that there is indeed 

■.iii.li a ill in ii' as l lit jili ili 'Si > p S i v ul Aquinas An J li is |i rut mind, shrc" d, ingenious, ami i suite. 
According to Her Ira nil Russell: 'There is little uf the true jihilnsujihic sjurit in Aquinas . . . 
litlort hi- bt-stins tii philusuphi/c, lie alrcadv knmts the truth; if is declared in the Githiilie 
faith" (Russell 1946, p. 484). Much more typical of the way in which Aquinas is viewed by 
]>iii]i'S'i|ihers tmlav, huwever, is the verdict of An tin my kenny, one of the best knuivn uf 
1 " till ii.1 h- iv n u i ii in >n- ( Jii'isi i:i n iinah. (Kill ji hi lust i pliers. A dunlin;: tu him, Aquinas is ''mie 
ofthe dozen greatest philosophers of the western world" (Kenny 1969, p. 1). As Kenny goes 
ml in s:i\, A..|u in.is's p i l il"Si>pb\ ..I 11:1 1 ii iv "li.is lie i- il ml iq u ill I'll, in u iv-at purl, hv I he s'.titl 
jii'ujitiss ni natural science since the Renaissance." And ''his jiliilusuphv ut luiic hits been In 
ni.i n v ivsjicels inijiim id u pi in liv the v. nrk ul Indicia lis and mm hem a I ieimis in the last hundred 
\ i-.iis " llui "his m ci. i pli i. sics, his jih il'. 'Si i|4iiii[ t lienl ■;.'■., his jihil'.'Suph'.. nl mind and Ins iiimal 
philosophy entitle him to rank with Plato and Aristotle, with Descartes and Leibniz, with 
Locke and Hume and Kant." No student ul mcdici a I |ihilus'>ph\ tan alfnrd to ignore him. 
liul iht saint i;iits tvi-n lur sunk- ills nl philnsujiltv as il is practiced Imlav. 
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Thomas Bradwardine 

STEPHEN E. LAHEY 



Thomas Bradwardine {b. ca. 1290; d. I.i49), hrieflv Archbishop of Canterbury, known 
as Diiilur Pni/iiiu'iis, was in the forefront of both scientific analysis at Mcrton College 
and tile revival o[ A ugusl iiiian theulop in tile carle lourteenlh ecnturv. While a /r.'i/s. ,'.«.' cc 
,n!:!i!i.\ he wrote treatises on proportion, speculative arithmetic and ^iniH-rtv, coiitinuiiv, 
veil as several other as peels of natural philosophv. A s he di-i eloped, Paul's 
"So it depends not on human will or exertion, but on God who shows 
mercy" (Rom. 9: 16) compelled him, in his De faturis contingentibas, to reject WILLIAM OF 
"I'KhUM'S licliel lhal Clod knows future events as future contingents; this work was to 
liecome llie nucleus for Dl : i\tnt<i Da innlni / J . Ltz:;tir.. I Ie let I ( Klord in 1 .i.o and joined the 
circle of Bishop de Bury of Durham, which included ROBERT HOLCOT, RICHARD FITZRALPH, 
and RICHARD KQA'INGTON. During his later years, Bradwardine served as confessor to 
hdward III, and became Archbishop ot Canlcibiirv in July, 1.141; he died of the plague 
on 26 August that year. 

De causa Dei ret tiles I lie ( >ckhamisl position ihat ( i oil's knowledge ot future events is 
not as certain as it is ot past and present ones bv explain in;.: how God's perfect kno'i ledge 
aiikl nnmekliatikl causal primaev directs crealed acts, with special attention to human free 
will (I'-'fiT. I, ,o, .il)NO. lirailwardine refutes everv imaginable species ol Pclagianism lie 
c\ am in in;; '. inkl's ■'.ill and kno'-v ledge, causal it 1 ., mod.ihn, .unl the relation "I pi edesi mat ion 
and grace to [reeilom. ISradwardinc's treatment of each is grounded sccurclv in llie primaev 
of God's unnik-iliated causal influence over creation, living /)..■ ■■,111.1,7 /.),■■ [he structure of a 
bikvele " heel, with each ol the separate vel related topics serving as the spokes that radiate 
from the topic ol God's absolute power over creation. Rradvi ardine argues that prcdestina- 
1 it hi anil human free Milling are not mulualh. ev. lusive In defining freedom to be conso- 
nant with the divine will, as had AUGUSTINE, but innovates in his exploration of the divine 
coefftciency in all created action. Insofar as any act, even that of a human will, is law- 
go verncil, I he divine will acts as coagcnl in that act. I nstances of evil human willing are 11 01 
e\ckiiled here; ''all evil acts of the [humanj will are from God according to the subsi.mii.ii 
act but not according to their deform! tv" f 19(>4, II, 2f>, sn4H ). This en allies lirail" anline to 
explain lhal divine providence is commensurate with predestination, the eternal pivvolition 
of God or the foreordination of the divine will as regards the future (1964, II, 45, 421A). 
The doctrine of the divine coefficient,}" of action coinplclelv rules out humans doing 
anv good on their own, which in turn pre' en is the 1'elagian ii "in holding that '■>. e kin men I 
salvation or grace of anv sort. ''No one is predestinate or damned because of works lhal 
he does or anvthing else in his life, nor is anv one saved or damned because of his works 

(loll 
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i anil damnation cunu's from the will uf (Jnil, invariable in all tilings" (ibid., 



4?, 4>7H). 
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Thomas of Erfurt 

MAURICIO BEUCHOT 



'] In nil lis nt hrl'urt (fl. ca 1 .il)ll) wrote tho celebrated !)<■ wim ! :s sitrnifii'iiiiJ: J/'tv ^i;iii:i:.\t!i,\t 
spvailtitivti. This work was tradition ally attributed to JOHN DUNS SCOTUS until Grahmann 
demonstrated the correct authorship in 1922. Little is known about Thomas's life. The 

Sp.:, ul it! lit !;i\t))!ii!!tr deals " ith t lie in inks of signifying (a.-,/,- «.'!.• ;.;,'/,', tiiiJ: ), ih;il is, with the 
signification and ciisigiiilication of words or meaningful expressions. 'I In- signification 
of a word is its clem en la rv semantic sense. The consigni Heat ion of a word is I he specific 
syntactic sense it has within the sentence struct lire, that is, the word's rule or function in 
the sentence. 

Thomas divides grammar into etymology or analogy (which is the present-day 
lexicography) and i/iiisyiiiliiLwi (which is the present-day syntax). The first studies 
w 1 1 nl- classes (/'.»'.»' unitumifi, which in Latin are eight. The second one studies (he rules of 
composition pertaining to them. 

The modes of signifying of e;ich word-class are divided into essential mm\ accidental. A 
w 1 1 i'iI- class as such comes into existence through die essential modes, whereas ii acquires 
accidental modes through iis ivlaiionsio|- i nd-classes. The essential modes 

of signitving of each word-class are dunled into pcneral, subaltern, and special (as in 
Poi'pln rv's tree). This division depends on whither the mode of signifying belongs to a 
gii ell word-class will] ill its subdivisions or with only some of them. Accidental in oiks Lire 
divided i nl 1 1 Lib so] n i e Linil respective modes \ n absolute mode relates a word- class with the 
property of the thing it signifies; a relative mode relates a word-class w ilh a not her class, in 
such a wav (hat either one of these word-classes depends on the other. 

In regard to rfhtsyti'.hcti-.ii (svntax of composition) the eight Latin word-classes admit 
of construction, congruiiv, and completion. Construction is the union of conslructibles mi 
the basis of the mode of signifying pertaining In them, hvcrv construction requires two 
constructibles. 

In semantics, Thomas explores the sign ilk a I ion ol w ord- classes and not just their con- 
sign ideation. I'h us, for instance, l he noun, w helher propel or common, signifies simik-i h in;; 
like Lin entity; the proper noun implies individuation, anil the common noun implies si-ll- 
sulisisKiii. i' tin the otliei h.uul, I hi- .iilieci ii e implies something thai is in another thing (ih.it 
is, something to be found in a not her thing), etc. Construction signifies the composition, or 
make-up, ol the mind. Congruin gives I lie sentence enough sense, anil completion gives It 
full sense. 

Thomas also discusses issues that we now regard lis belonging to pi'Ligmatics (a part of 
;). One of them is ihe attribution of meaning to a noun by language users, "here 
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I h'Mii;K iji'.uivuii'.lus amiini;' cask's in " hii.li the Jltrilnitnin is Jut tu siiiiiitkntinn ;mJ fiisi's 
in iv huh ii is Jut lu i-'iiisi^iniioilii'ii '1 hiiiiiiis ;ilsn Jistiisscs tin- dints <<i Jiilnvnl linguist if 

USi'S nil tilt IlliidJ lit thi." ] J S [ 1. 1 1 1- ] ■ 
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Thomas of Sutton 

GYULA KLIMA 



Thomas of Sutton (b. ca. 1250; d. ca. 1315), whose main literary activity falls within the 
period between THOMAS AQUINAS 's death (1274) and his canonization (1323), was one of the 

piotuiindesl carle defenders ul Aqninas's doctrine, while it was still regarded as ['ji.1ei.-li I Iv 

illlloi ,lii\ l- illlll Itigllll i.iilll |i I'-.i.lSILlI 

We have very scant reliable inform at mil nil Still mi's lilc. I It v. lis urd alncd deacon at Blithe 
by Walter Giffard, the Archbishop of York, on September 20, 1274. Sutton entered the 

n (inter, and became J friar in ( >\ford bv I 2X2. I le hail probable been a fellow uf 
n College before he entered I he order. There lie "as close I v associated with two other 
ills. Kit h.irJ k n -i [•■-'. i,- 1 1 .i ikI \\ illi.un 1 lot hum, ».\ ho '\ nc also he in i\\ iiivohcd in the 
dclensc oi Thi Nil 1st ic positions. Sill ton incepted as J master in ( Klord some time between 
1291 and 1300, and lectured there till his death (Roensch 1964, pp. 44-51, 237-17). 

Sutton is an au then lie eat'lv Thuinisi, i judgment " a r ran led not only from the number 
of isstR-s he addressed in this spirit in his quodlibctal and ordinan disputes, 1ml also from 
the fact that several of his opuscula survived bv having been mislal.cnlv attributed to St. 
'I hoivias himself Most notable among these is Stilton's !.).: plm ii/ihtli' !<iin\utu\: (On !hc 
Pluni'it': ul Fniii:>), in which he presents an astute defense ol the Thomisric thesis of the 
unil'i of stibslanlial forms. Sutton's greatest merit in his defense of this and other central 
I hum is tic positions (such as die real distinction bet" cell essence and existence in crv.il nivs, 
the analogv of being, the pure potentialitv of prime matter, designated matter as the 
principle ol null', id u at in n, I he pure spirilualin o[ imnuterial substances, etc) is his abilif. 
to reduce the differences with his opponents, such as HENRY OF GHENT, JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, 
and RICHARD OF MIDDLETON, and to disagreements over certain fundamental mel jphvsical 
pniKiplts. For example, Stilton reduced the originallv psvchologiL.il thesis of ihe unitv of 
-iilisiaiH ial t< ii ins - 'i. hii.h h.iJ been further deepened and broadened b\ 1'homas Aquinas 
— to a metaphvsicallv and anlhropologicallv central doctrine. For him the individual unit', 
of a human being is onlv possible through the determination of a single act ol substantial 
being caused by a single substantial form (Klima 2000). 



Primary sources 

il'i'i' 1 ), :'■■.■.■,■.,■■■■■/■:■.'..■, ul. M. Schniatis anil .\hri;i t.ion/;ili.-/-l laba, Munii.li: Wrlag dei I lavciisi. Iu- 
Akademie tier \\ isse-iiscliallen. 
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(l l '/7), OtliliSlililli'S rl!„'.'!lil!hlL\ Cll. J. Sdllltl tit [', Mllllid] \ ST 111 11 JlT I 1;I\V II Scllf A kill 1 1.' [1 1 1 1. 1 ill.!' 

\\ issi.nsc!iaften. 
(1980), De plaralitateformarm, in 5. Thmaai Aguinatis Opera omnia, ed. P. Mandonnet, Stuttgart and 
Biid Gtnnstatl: Fiumm.in-I liilzhiioiv. 
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of being," in J. Aertsen, K. Emery, and A. Speer, eds., N,uh dcr I'ernrleilung von 1277. Pkdosopkie 
anil Tlieologic an dcr University von Paris im letztcn Vilrtilda U.jakrhundcris (pp. 436-55}, Berlin 
and New York: Kimver. 
Roensch, F. J. (1964), Early Thomisli, School, Dubuque, IA: Priory Press 
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Thomas Wilton 

CECILIA TRIFOGLI 



Thomas Wilton (fl. ca. 1312) was a fellow of Meiton College from about 1288 until 1301, 
iiiiil master of arts at Oxford from 1301 until 130+, when he left in order to pursue 
theological studies at Paris, becoming master of theology in 1312. He was a prominent 
figure in Paris at the beginning of the fourteenth century. He had debates with DURAND OF 
ST. POURCAIN over the nature of intellection, PETER AURIOL over the nature of relation, WALTER 
BURLEY over intension and remission of forms, and WILLIAM OF ALNWICK over the relation 
between l Ik- possible intellect and the human individual. He has been characterized 
In i]iii inlv as an A vermis t on the basis of his theory of the separation and unicitv of (he 
possible intellect (Kuksewicz 1968). 

Wilton 1 * ontology is strongly realist and has remarkable similarities with those of JOHN 
DUNS SCOTL'S and Walter Burley, the last of whom names Wilton as his master. He holds that 
a relation is a real thing distinct from the individual*; related, lie even maintains that tile 
cMra-mental existence and the distinction of the individuals related arc not necessary con- 
ditions tor an extra-mental relit ion. For example, in his \ lew, the relation ol lordship is leal, 
but thi- individuals related hi it are one and the same, i.e., the civil lire r' tirthet more, mil ler 
has real re I it ions In non-e\isting 1 1 inns ( I lenninger 1 "J '-til). I le argues that motion is a thing 
distinct from the mobile stihslancc and the tonus or places successively acquired bv this 
substance during motion, and rejects A\ ERROES 1 view that motion can be reduced to the state 
tin.ill ■■■ .■ cq u in.il tin ougli in '.'Hi mi (Trifogli ] l ) '■).■> ). Similarly, he claims that time is a quant if. 
that inheres in motion and is really distinct from it, thereby denying AYERROES' theory of the 
dependence of time on the human soul (Trifogli 1990). 



n Aristotle's P/i.v.«fi and D? anima and a QuodKbct. These 

.\-|it loi a lev. questions scattered anion- \ a nous journals. 

Dumont, S. D. (1998), "New questions by Thomas Wylton," Documinli e Sludi sulk Tradizione 

Filosofica Mcdiimlt 9, pp. 341-81. 
Henninger, M. G. < 1990), "Thomas Wylton's theory of relations," Dacumenti e Sludi salla Tradizione 

Filosofica Mcdkvah 1, pp. +57-90. 
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iuu;.- I'iikvrM sk;i, k. (]* ,t 'i'0, "Wvllun's siiliiiirjn uf tilt Aristotelian problem of God's infinite 
power," in J. Marenbon, ed., Aristotle in Britain during the Middle Ages (pp. 311-23), Turnhout: 

kill,-!."'. 1 it/, Z ( 1"<iN), "1 >i Si lit ik 1 I !i;i!i;!iit -i J;l'.i[lli. - Ji i-'hli vin.v Li 1 ki.-. im ik I'ulklku da:.' ks 
Averroistes Litins des XIIIc ct XI\e sii-eles," \\ rutin iv, W.us.im, .unl Crati.nv: Ossolineum, pp 
176-201. 

Trifogli, C (1990), "II problems dello statute ontolopco del tempo nelle Quttesttones super Physicam 
di Thomas Wylton e di Giovanni di Jandun," Dommenti e Stadi sails Trsdizione Fi/osqfics Medirvs/e 

1, pp. 491-548. 

(1995), "Thomas Wylton on motion," ArchivfSr Geschtchte dc, Philosophic 77, pp 135-54. 
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Ulrich of Strassburg 

KENT EMERY, JR. 



Ulrich kngelhcrl (h. ca. 12211; .1. I 277 1 was burn in Slrasshiirg (Sirashnurg). I Ic joined the 
Dominicans around 1245 and was a student of ALBERTUS MAGNUS, first at Paris and then in 
flu' slu-'atii: tit/ieni/e of tin.- order in Co loom.- ( 1 24.S-.s4), where hf was ;i fellow student of 
THOMAS AQUINAS. When he finished his studies, he was appointed lector in theology at the 
Dominican convent in Strassburg. In 1272 he was elected provincial of tin' Teutonic 
Province of the order. In 1277 the General Chapter relieved him of his duty so that he could 
finish his studies in theology at Paris, where he became a bachelor in the Sentences. He died 
shortly after he arrived in Paris and never became a master. 

Ulrich 's major work is the Lil'-er Je suminn hiisu (Bunt m: it.: Highes! Cmul, composed 
12(0—72, sometimes culled S:iir.n\i ■:■!■: hwn), which he intended to be used lor teaching 
ihenlogv in I torn in it an o</ : , ■■','■.■ in [he pinviiu c. l'he work com pi ises eight !>■ ">ks isuhdi ■. ided 
into traelatcs and chapters), the last two of which have nut survived (or were not written) 

an i.l the si\th ul \\ hicli is unfinished: (1 I on 1 lie principles oi (he science ui I he h idlest I i J, 

iii 1 thculng\; |2| on the essence of the highest Good and the properties that flow from it; 
(3) on the divine persons taken "in common"; (4) on the Father and creation; (5) on the 
I nearnalioii and the nivslcrics that pertain especially to the Son; (d| on the Holv Spirit, 
grace, the gifts and the virtues; (7) on the sacraments; and (8) on beatitude. 

'I he order and form ul /J, <!!h;ihh h,,n-, relied the influence of Ncnplaiuiiit sources. The 
■vurk ile see mis i ii 'in thi- pi' i per lies and operations "I the highest ( loud in ciealiit'es, and then 
treats their return to God through human intellects (the "e\it and return" of Proelus). 
Accnulingh, the subject of ill colore is "God, insofar as he himself' is the A Iplia :U\\.\ < hue;; a, 
l lie hegi nnin^ and end" lei. Albert ns M a gut is ). '1 he form ul the discourse is i\iunialic, as in 
Proelus and ui hers, present in;; a linked chain of principles upon which suhordin.il e art ieles 
depend Further, the work is ordered according In modes of theology specified h\ PNKUI n >- 
DIONVSIUS: book 2 is a thematic commentary on the "united" theology of The Divine Names; 
book .< treats w hat the persons share anil operate '"in common," and books 4-o treat the "dis- 
crete" ill colony ol I he divine persons, considered ;u curd in;; In their singular appropriations 

By means of these st rite Una I del iees, L, Inch soughl In systematize the philosophical and 
theological pedagogy of his teacher, AlhcTtus Magnus, and to consolidate ils problematic: 
the recuncilialion ul Aristotle, Plain, and Christian wisdom aceurding to a hierarchy of 
cugnilimi Tims, as regards the nature ul Gud, Llrii.li identifies llie "Being llseli" ul 
AUdlJSTINK, the "self-diffusive Good" and "the One above (created) being" of Pseudo-Diony- 
sins, and the I nlellecl w he lit e all forms iln'.v >l the I slamie Peripatelit philosophers. I . ike- 
wise, as regards the soul, he si nthesi/es A ugusliiic's it.u lungs en nee riling I he '"hidden recess 



ULRICH OF STRASSBURG 

of the mind," ills' i-li-i alin:: inli'lkeliial liiihl ul l J sindn-[ linnvslus, ami tin.- aiient in idled <if 
Peiip.itei ii. philiKuplu-is, \\ hoivin the mi ei J ma: In- jniiU'il in separated snhstaiKi-s and l-vi.ii 
to God himself The agent intellect, the "likeness" of the "first anil pure Intellect," is 
'"inserted" naturall: inlu tin- hiiiii;in si ml; so the mind "as created tn kiln"' divine realities 
and to be united with them by its light, which is cnmpnsed with the lijiln ul Ihil.-IIi^i.iii.vs 
and ills 1 ilivitu- I.iiiht. The niind's divim likeness remains in human nature after tin.- dis- 
rupting incident ul tin.- Fall, liv moans <>{ ihis inlaet natural liii'ht, the •iimn- ul tln'ulnii\ is 
K'tinded nil "must tin i\ eisal tii'st print, ipks, which lire evident (p-:i it') hi us even uitlmnl 
lailh and are antecedent tu ils arlick-s, and thrnuyh which the articles and cverv thins;- ols t in 
i his si ii.iu i.- can In- prm id" iSitwii'ii ,'■: bnnn 1 !.'>) ['he lis; hi "I i.tith, i-man.n i i iu 1 tuin ( .hrisi 
a 11 il in I used superiiilurallv b: l.ind, exlemls the quant it: ul " hat I hi mind knmvs (e.g. , the 
'I rinhv, tlii- I near n ill inn ), anu 1 intonsilii.-s and mnri' limpid I: ilkimiiKS ils eupiltini: i>{ divine 
realities {see esp. de Libera 1986, 1994). Ulrich's treatment of the "supernatural" mysteries 
(books 4—6) relies iiiuiv un staiidard l.alin theological authorities. 
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Vital du Four 

A. G. TRAVER 



\ it a I J 11 Four, also known its \ i talis dc Fur no (b. ca. 1 2di); J. I 327 ) h;is ,i Franciscan philoso- 

]>ln-J' illlJ i lleoloiM.nl, .Mill I;1UT l aid 1 11.1 1, W ll'i placed ,! p II nil i 111' 11 1 I'll It ill [111 1 L ' Jill I'l JVCI'S V o\ IT 

flii- Franciscan conception of /'fits pauper. 

Of Gascon anccstrv, \ itiil was burn at Bazas in Aquitainc, about oil kilometers southeast 
of Bordeaux, i It entered flu- Franciscan urilii' at .111 carh litre anil went to study t lieu I up .11 
Paris from 1285 to 1291. He studied there under the masters James ofQjletmoy and probably 
Raymond Rigault. 

He taught at the Franciscan slmlium i;ci/eia!c at Montpellier from 1292 to 1296. While 
there, he edited the Lectin a of his master James of Quesnoy. In 1296 Vital was transferred 
to the University of Toulouse where he taught tor the next eleven years. I hiring his rc^cnev 
at Toulouse, he produced his Speculum niniale ! nil ns Saeiae S-. uphiiiie, ;i popular moraliz- 
ing explanation of the Old and New Testaments (1305). 

In 1307 he was elected flu Prm ineial ol Aqnitniiie. A I I he rei|uest of his order's superi- 
ors, he played a large role in the debate', surroundiiii!' flu teaching', ol his eonlrtre, l J K']'KI! 
OLIVI, w r ho had died in 1298. 

Vital argued against the position uf (he Spiritual Franciscans and was rewarded for his 
skill js ,i Jiplumai h\ lunvd' made c.iniiiial-piicsl by Pup,.- (dement \ In 1312. Thuuidi 
sicadih in favor for ;i number ol years " itli ( Element's sueeessur, the controversial Pope (uhn 
XXII, A ilal opposed him on the delicate issue ...| t: \ angelical po\ ei 1 \ dm inj:' the 132lU, lieloi'e 
eventually submitting to the papal declarations. 

Vital belonged to the pre-Scolislle Franciscan school, ;itul "lis eclipsed by his contem- 
porary JOHN DUNS SCOTUS. In fact, until recently one of his works, Dc rerum principio, had 
been attributed to Seotus. VitaPs extant works include three quodlibctal questions, six 
disptileil questions I.)c renin; pnac/pin, six disputed questions Dc amnio ft cms finical lis, 
a C.uiiiiiiciiiiiiy uii ll/,: Senleiiccs, and eiyhl ilisputed questions Dc cn^nil/niic. Flis non- 
ph il'-eiphicil works inchiile the Spceiihm: inmate lulius Saerac Seriplmac, Pnsli'.'-.i super 
.ifnealifsn;: (a eotnpilation of nine commentaries on Revelations), several polemical works 
dealing with iht issue of poverty, sermons, and sonu letters. 

Philosophically, Vital shares many doctrines with his contemporaries and immediate 
predecessors, including MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, JOHN PECHAM, ROGER MARSTON, HENRY OF 
GHENT, GILES OF ROME, and the little-studied Raymond Rigault. Vital follows the main 
lion a \ till n ria n doctrines including the iiilclleclual cugniiion ol the singular, the phnalil \ of 
forms in the soul, and the direct a nil intuitive sell- know ledge of the soul about it 
and essence. He rejects THOMAS AQUINAS'S disl 

r, 70 



VITAL DU FOUR 

hulds i hilt the essence of real be in a' 1 ; is identical with their existence; act u ill existence is the 
vei'v essence til (lie thin;.:' as related In lis efficient cause, it has recentlv been dcniunslraled 
that Vital relied he;ivilv nn Uiles uf Rome's De esse el essentia both ii 
Hire iiii 1 his /).■: rent in pne.eipiii. 
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Walter Burley 

M. C. SOMMERS 



Walter Hurley (b. 12/4/5; d. in or after 1.144) philosopher, secular priest, known as the Duitur 

plitliUS c! / , ,V".>7 1 .' :",'(.';.• , was Kuill possilllv III Hlll'lcv ill \\ llll L'l I'll.lll' n|' [illl'lcl Ileal' Leeds, 1 ol'l,- 

shire. He studied ami taught at Oxford for a period somewhere between 1294 and 1309, 
becoming master of arts by 1301 and fellow of Merton College by 1305. While at Oxford, 
he heard JOHN DUNS SCOTUS lecture on die Sentences (1*1298-9) anil perhaps was a fellow 
student of WILLIAM OF OCKHAM in theology (ca. 1307-8). 

Burley studied theology at Paris (ca. 1309-23) utid lio'imo a "Doctor of Sacred 
Theology" by 1324, but left Paris by the beginning of 1327. 

From his first exposure lu \\ illiiim ut ( >tl, ham's S-.-ntiHi cs c< inline ntiirv (< )\ford 1317—18), 
Burley opposed him on a number ul important issues in logic and natural philosophy, an 
engagement I hit I was not one-sided. In the Stun rati hifiitiic, Ockham both uses a nil ai t,u l.s 
Hui'lcv's /.);■ <:tpf<ns:l:ini:h<f. Hlll'lcv cuunlcratlacks in his second version of /),' punt, lie ttil/s 
'•i\ii: ■'.' (after 1 323 ). \\ hi le ( *ck ham's I.uf'u is organized in the traditional way around terms, 
propusiuuns, and itrg lime tits, Hurler's is organized Humid general rules [ur consequences, 
thus giving priority to prupusiliunal logic. 

Ockham held that (1) universal* do not exist in ye and (2) are not constitutive parts of 
file essence of individuals. Hut lev countered that ( 1 1 unii ersals e\isi .■).- ,v, although not a par I 
I ii Mil si n iii] iii's, I 1id u uli Ik e\ eiiluallv ceded ground lu ( Kkham on (2), holding til a I the uni- 
versal ionn merelv discluses llie individual's essence, e.g., '"human." As well as resisting 
t kkltam's reduction ul" ; r.< tu singular things, Hurlev objects lu Ockham's reduction ul" 
Aristotle's categories to stibslancc and quality. 

SullletillH- :lt I el' 1 v! 4. Waller 1 ill I lev joined I lie llulKihulil ul K ii. Iliii'd lie 1 llll' 1 ., I ! IS hup ul 

1 iii Hi .mi, '.vliu litcam e the patron ot Hurk-v's renewed career us n schulai'. I Icrveiii 1 334 and 
1340, he completed commentaries on the Ethics (Venice 1481), the Physics, the An veins 

(\ ell ice 149 / 1, and I he Pu/iii-. .v In the Pliysirt and .-Irs '.t't/is are luund Hui'lev's references to 
tile law'-: > >■::, those ill inkers, encountered lirsl during Ins Paris wars, " hu eh re a ten I he puiitv 

ul l lie luill ul all plliluSi ipll'i A lisiulie 

The De vita W mnnbtis pli:/i><:-p/inr:iii\ attributed to Hurlev, was ihoiighi tu have been the 
'■vui'k ut his '"relireniiiit" in southern r'lanec \i\-\A hah diiler 134(4, bin his iiulhurship ul 
this work is now in doubt. In 1341 he engaged in a J:spatit!:n at Holugna, an event which 
has been connected with his supposed AMTi'uism. ISurlcv, luranir, ilid nui huld any posi- 
tion as true which contradicted "the truth of the Christian faith." Whether Burley returned 
to England to the rectory at Great Chart, Kent, obtained on June 19, 1344, or died abroad, 

nil 
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Walter Chatton 

GIRARD J. ETZKORN 



Walter Chatton (b. ca. 1285; J. 1343) was born in the town of Chatton in Nor thumb ri a. He 

entered die ( lidcr "I Friars M inor at an earlv ate. "1 li l- nexl hiographiial iiem has hint Kin;; 
ordained a suhdcaiuii bv John ol I ] all mi. Bishop til Carlisle in 1 .It 17. W alle-r Chatton became 
the 53rd Franciscan regent master at Oxford in 1330. The rest of his career (1333^3) was 
spent in Avignon where lie seized as mi examiner ol lile writings of '1 humus Wakvs and 
DURAND OF ST. POUR^AIN under Popes Benedict XII and Clement VI. The latter appointed 
him to the Welsh See of St. Asaph, thinking that the incumbent David of Bleythn had died. 
W alier ( .hull ml, h mi m cr, died I ale in 141 he I ore I lie See ol St. Asaph li.iJ become \ .leant. 

1 n his writings Ch.illmi m.iv be said to cspmise positive iheologv, that is tu s.iv he regu- 
lar! 1 , hade his listeners to return to what the terms of the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and what lhcologie.il l rid ii ion signified, rather than '.vh.il Cod might have done bv 
his absolute power. The opponents referred tu bv Chatton in his lectures arc piedielahlc 
In almost every question of any distinction, he cites WILLIAM OF OCKHAM and PETER AURIOL, 
less frequently ADAM OF WODEHAM who was most likely the reportator of Chatton's first set 
of lectures on the St'iih-iict's. Occasionally, Walter also argues against the views of RICHARD 
nV eAMP.SAI.l .. Kcgul.irh, though noi always, Chatton defends and supports the opinions ul 
JOHN DUNS SCOTUS, to whom he refers as "our doctor" or doctor subtilis or simply "Scotus." 
In his approach to philusophie.il theology, hi.- treqtientlv invokes a her me lie til leal p i i lie iple 
which is a (oil tu ( >tk ham's ra/or anil which W alter actual I v l ailed "mv proposition," mini el v 
that 'v hen a proposition is made true by things, if two arc not sufficient, then a third mtisi 
be posited, and so forth. Another oft-invoked principle involves God's omnipotence. 
Chatton's nurding reads (and this indeed is an excursion into "hypothetical theology"); 
"Nothing slit i n lil he denied in Cod's po\\ it, unless ii involves :\\-\ obvious contradiction." 

1 n I he ivalm oi philosophy, Chan ml ma>. silelv be categorized as a real I si The tell A ris- 
lolele.in categories, fur example, have correspond high real bases, unlike ( 'ekham tor whom 
only subsume and i]ualiiv enjoy extra-mental realm. Waller fills a lot ol folios in ileteiid- 
ing the exlra-iiu-nlal ivalin ol quantity and relations. In the area of natural ph il< ■■;■ ■oh'-., 
Chatton regards the continua, both permanent ;\i\i\ sueccssh e, as composed of in do. isibies, 
with the proviso that while the ultimate parts are in the continua, they are there only as 
indivisible potentially. In this he is acutely aware that this position is counter to Aristotle 
and the majority of his philosophical ancestors and contemporaries. 

As far as philosoph kal ps\ eh u I op is concerned. Chat I on assiduoush. defends the need 
lor sensible and intelligible species In human cognition, unlike ' lekh.im who denies sjieeies 
and opts for habits which, as I ;ir as Chatton is concerned, amounts to the same lliing. I le 
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likewise repented I v j-tj 1.1. ts Oekluim's //. .■'.".«.■ llieorv ot knowledge, sutini!' llvit runce-pls jii 
simpl'-. .v.is i'l I: iv. ■'■'.■ |...-i.l;;-i.-. Rcii-.ii\linu due's kiv '". Ii-;k_i- oi singulars, W jIut slutes thai ini- 
tial! 1 . " t li;iv t s i.- 1 1 s i I "i 1 1.- knowledge ni snviiihirs, '-v liii.1i i. .m hi.- inlellettuali/ed liv [.'imposition 

Jlltl division. UlliveTSIlls ate concepts with bnSCS ill I'calitV. \\ 1.' I'Llll have reflexive intcllec- 

tual act? nd in fin i cum. Ay a in si Richard ut Campsall, 'vlin claimed tli.il inuiitive and abstrac- 
l in 1 inanition ll] , '.■ run re all \ distinct, \\ alter counters ivith iw 1. 1 ■ . >.- J illii.nl ties requiring the 
iv 1 1 distinctness of intuitive cognition. Fin 1 Chatton, there is [inly one rational si ml in man, 
unlike ' i el, ham 'a llu pi is iii.- J liuili sensitive and inK-lli.-i.nui I si nils Walter iai ors Sculus's view 
n( ttiL- need tu pnsil i principle nl iiiilii idualion, which is allciiulcl'. tailed an indu nli.i.ii 
property or an indn idu.il dil (ercnce. The term l/iit : : it'll its is not used. 

Walter defends the univocal concept n( being ;is essential fur proving the existence of 
God and this, in response tu Peter Auriol's critique nl Scorus, is a metaphysical and not 
merely a logical concept. Chatton claims to prove the existence of God and likewise his 
unicity, holding that the notion of two in finite beings ini ulves a contradiction. 

1 n spile ■ if < k kh.i ill's uppDsil inn an J W ml el vim's criticisms, Cha [(< ill's philosophical \iu-.\ 
1 hciiln^ical \ k-'i. s [.uiisiii UK- ,i siuiiiiicant contiihutHin in I hi- intellectual teriiieiil nl the first 
1 llllil nt I he lourlccillh cchllliv 
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William of Alnwick 

STEPHEN D. DUMONT 



The English Franciscan and theologian William of Alnwick (b. ca. 1275' d. 1333) was a dis- 
ciple and close associate of JOHN DUNS SCOTUS. He studied and obtained the licence in the- 
ology ;it Pari-; and taught a I the hYanciscin house ;it ( Kford and subsequent Iv ;K Muni pcllicr, 
liolngna, and Naples. 1 1 is worts include a Cummiiihiiy mi ill.: S: ),','■: a.: ■:> (unedited) given at 
Paris by 1314, a set of questions mi intentional being it)-: ■:»■■: :i:!i/!:\:;! : i/<:), a 0«'i,7/,'/v', \m-.\ 
a lengthy sel of some tweiitv-eight disputations mile J l).:>.:i ii;--i:, <;;<"■::> lunedilcd) held .11 
liolngna in 13"— 3. Alnwick's works are replete with references to cniitciupnrarY discus- 
sions and are the basis upon w hich some earlv lourtcenth-Centiirv debates have been recon- 
structed. Tllc\ show :lll cSpei i;lll'. Ill tint. Hi: ]■: llow ledge oi Siolus's '-vi irks, .11 times Ml ['pi vi ll;; 

important cliiilimtiniis ul specific k\ls ur arguments. Alnwick probably i liik united as 
Scotus's secretary and attested that he recorded one ol'Scoius's C.iill,i!iiiii-:>. lie also com- 
piled the so-called AJ<I;!imui nu/^i^ii, \m edition of Scotus's own Parisian lectures on the 

Sill I I'll:' if. 

Doctrinallv, A In "ick w as an independent student of Scot us, generally defending his posi- 
tions as they were subiccteil In criticism and development in the first quarter of the four- 
teenth eenlurv, particularlv aiming Franciscans. Thus, in his earlv Si'iitiin,:.*, Alnwick can 
be found answering Scotus's first critics, such is Richard ul (..oningtnn, and then in his later 
fJi'lcniaiiiiliniiL-s replying to the next generation of criticisms by PETER AUR10L. Alnwick's 
delenscs of Senilis, howe'er, "ere mil uncritical, nor was he without his i\in. iiii.li-pciii.U-in 
contributions. In some cases, Alnwick "ould partially agree with Sec 
defended Scotus's position on the univocal concept of being against the < 
Conington, who tried to reinstate HENRY OF GHENT'S version of analogy originally targeted 
bv Scotus. Alnwick nevertheless then proceeded In rejeel "hat Scotus saw as a necessary 
consequence of univocitv, namely, that ultimate differences and the other transLcndcnlals 
could not include the concept ul being, in other cases, A In wick parted com pan' " nil Scotus 
altogether, as when he reverted to I leniv of Ghent's view on the compatibility nf tilth and 
demonstration or rcjcclcd Scotus's reasoning I hat the immorialm ul the soul was not strictly 
demonstrable. In a more independent win, Alnwick was the first to respond to im earlv 
]■ ■uricciirh-t i-ni ii rv ■-. c is ion ni atom ism called "hkIi'- isilolism," nh. mi ted inula 1 1', he HKNR'i 
OF HARCLAY and then later upheld by the Franciscans WALTER CHATTON and Gerald Odonis. 
'I his til con rcjcclcd A ristotlc's iioidameni.il prohibit ion against i.ui it posing I he colli inu.i ol 
time, space, and morion out of indivisible units. Alnwick is recognized to have del eloped a 
-r: iiiiic.'iit and inlluenfial response In I larcia: bv applving propositional analysis to the 
probk-m ol the division of the c 
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William Arnaud 

STEPHEN E. LAHEY 



William Arnaud, known in Latin as Guillelmus Amaldus (fl. mid- thirteenth century) was 

A i'l hdcamn 'if 1 .jut a nil J ni.isli.-i' id arts at Tun I on si- ( 1 2,>S — 1-4). 1 1 is possible l hat A rnatiii 
hi.t;iiin Bishop dl ( .aii. ii ssi unit in 1 24N and died in September, 125r>, but in it certain, owing 
in llu- piii a 1 1 nt i- ni lilt ii.u nt 'A i'ii. i [tins' in si m i lit i n Kr.iiicc in lilt [iiirtcnil li ttnlurv Il is 
certain tlnit Arnaud iv as nut l lit Inquisitor (..indiciums Arn.ildi O]- 1 , « liu n« murdered liv 
townspeople in 1242. Arnaud was one of the earliest commentators on PETER OF SPAIN'S 
Tnii'liiltis nr Siiri:i/:ii'.: /»^,',.iAj, producing the Laltttd tniiliiliinin, as "til as commentaries 
mi Aristotle's P.'V'i, 1 ' iiiul ! J nili'nni Aiht!y!i,\<. A maud's logic exemplifies, .mJ likch. is ilit iirsl 
inslmitt ill", tin- "nmdist" logic associated with I ate tliii'ttenlh-tentiirv Paris. Parisian logic 

ll.lil I lit 11 ili Jill ill .11 til h\ I'tltl ni S p.l ill's 11 [tit lion lo 11.1 1 Uial supposil ion, ai. to I'd nig in whit h 

a given term considered in itself stands in a proposition tor all t hint's in which it can pos- 
sihh it ft i'. Peter devalued .ipptllalinii, in which retti'tiict applies nnlv in prts tilth. existing 
ih mil's, aiul tmpliasi/eil restriction in its place, which prnviiles rules hv which natural 
supposition ..in he ii.ii fn'j td down tu mure specific kinds nl casts in nh it'll sji;iliall\ and 
temporally modi IX ing predicate el elite tits can be included. 

ROGER BACON took issue in the 1250s with Parisian logicians by describing a problem that 
a rust in mi their emphasis mi natural supposition, dues l lie term 'man' refer in snnu- hum. in 
nature present in the same way in ail men, past, present, and future? If sn, as advocates of 
natural supposition seem to hold, then a term can naturallv supposii lor beings and non- 
beings :il i Li-, which li.icon believed lo be impossible \\ lu-reas Petei' ol Spain holds that a 
subsiiiiiMvt term like 'man' is not common to all, without regard to whether or not they 
e\ist, Arn a nil's explanation is thai, in a stnltiice like '(.La tsar is a man', the term 'man' refers 
in a form thai is pristnid in extant men, whilhiT .r not Caesar himstll is alivt, meaning 
that the statement's truth dots nut entail the actual existence ot Caesar. '1 his lends In larger 
issues: gben Arnauil's innovation on Ptltr ol Spain's position, is it possible that he would 
argue that the form "man," predicable of Caesar despite his tmncxistinet, has a realitv 
btvoml tht being ot t\isl in ii iiiiliviilual nitii? Arn a nil responds with a in oil era te rial is I posi- 
tion that the hum a n intellect a lis trails the intelligible species (mm ihe ptrceii eil form, which 
intelligible species is not direct I v preilicable of tht thing understood, bin cor responds [<> the 
nature of the thing. That is, "hen I perceive Socrates as a man, the objtcl ol in;, under 
standing is the abstracted intelligible "man," which corresponds naturally tu tht formal 
nature of Socrates, although the "man" I understand is not a constitutive element of 
Socratts' being. A maud's e\ pi lull inn ol Peter's supposition theori i on I rib u led signilii an lb 
to the "niodist" approach ol anah/ing logic using Aristotle's conception of how under 
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■.uiEiJinu' net iirs iv i tli in tin- si ml, ;m iipprnadi [hat n pi tit J latir lliinvinth-iiiitui'v Parisian 
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( 1969), Glosses on Peter of Spain's De supposition,:, in L. M. De Rijk, "On the genuine text of Peter of 
Spain's Siuiimate legicales" Vivarium 7,$p. 120-62. 
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William of Auvergne 

ROLAND J. TESKE 



Williiim of Auvergne (b. 1 180/90; d. 1249) was born at Aurillac in the province of Auvergne. 

Link' is known (it his earlv lift, though by 1 22J> hi- was at the Univcrsitv i>l Paris with a 
master's degree in tlu-ologv and was a cinun of the cathedral of Notre Dame. When 
Bartholomaeus, the Bishop of Paris, died on October 20, 1227, William was so displeased 
bv thi- tanuns' choice fin 1 tlii- new bishop ihai Ik- went n Rome and appealed in Pope 
Circgorv IX. The pope was apparently impressed Hv William, ordained him priesl, and 
appointed him Bishop of Paris on April 11.1, 1228. William eon tinned as Bishop of Paris until 
his death on March 30, 1249. 

After a student riot in 1 22 1 -' over a tavern hill, during w hi eh several students were killed 
Hv polite sent In the ejneen regent, Blanche ol Caslille, the mas I - in. . . kn- nl the 
university wenl on strike because William failed to oHtain redress lor the violaticm of the 
students' rights. The masters appealed to Rome and obtained lumi the pope greater 
iiiiiepeiHlence of the university from the Bishop of Paris. During the sn ik< William 
appointed the lirsi 1 .'ominiean, W illiam of Cremona, to a chair in theology. He also allowed 
ALEXANDER OF HALES to retain his chair when he joined the Franciscans in 1236. In January 
of 1241 William condemned ten proposil ions in philosophy and theology as hcictital - a 
move indicative of his concerns over some teachings at the university and lore-shadowing 
the more extensive condemnations H\ Bishop kllcnnc Tern pie r some thirty years later. 

William's Teaching mi Cml in I lie MuJe nl II ifi/nn: (Mttg-ilcnu/n Jreuuite el sapieiit'ntlc) is 
his pi 1 in el pa I work; it was onh e.irlv in the twentieth tell tun I ha I 1. kr.imp, folium in j; the 
lead ol \ alois, showed dial seven i<i his works, m hicli ».\ civ published separated in the printed 
editions of his writings, acmalH. formed I his huge .vvii-ii.^-like opus. The parts of the . U.o_ ; - 
isterium are: The Trinity (De Trinitate), Ths Universe of Creature* (De universo c realm arum), 
The Soul (De anima), Why God became Man (Cur Deus homo). The Faith and the Lam (De 
fide et legifots), The Sacraments (De sacramentis), and The Virtues and Morals (De virtutibus et 
n:,.::h:.) ( M her 'voi'ks hv W illiam ol ph ilosophii. al inicivsi include /''. : . / ^ .-. . : '.-■■.' " .' ■■ .'.-■ ■" i ■ ■■■■..' ,7,-. 
Suit! {/>■: iiinn'irtii/ii.ile itnimiiei, two works entitled Cum' it ml liiil [De / ; «/.■'■< ei it;, tin I and Ctiiee 
and Free Will (De gratia et libera arbitrio). 

William is the first thinker in the thirteenth tentiirv to make an extensive and system- 
atic use in his writings uf the ncwlv translated <.i reek and I slam I e philosophv. I k explains 
in the Prologue to The Trinity that this sacred and divine teaching is communicated in three 
ways: by the acccplantc ol a prophcci or revelation, Hv the oHedieiice of laith, and by knowl- 
edge through piools and iiicpiirv '' The 1 hi ]'ii mode is dial nt those '.'. le ■ philns. iphi/e" ( / .. ■,. 
Pin I' ii:. tie ). W illiam assures his readers thai he c\ eiw "here alms at demonstrate e proofs and 
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J tics not appeal even i" I lie words of A ristotle as mi authoritv (Suit/ ch. 1, pt. 1 ). There arc 

two tVilSllllS fill 1 '//.V TiililliUji "II Cud ill I lie Millie II j I! iSilllW. "the honor IITI J gloiV of the 

creator," which is its chiel cml, ntiil 'die slcstrucrion of errors . . . by which uni' is turned 
from Che ways of truth ami ills paths <>{ rectitude" (' niv. ]:i— lac, ch. 1). The goals of phi- 
ksophv in ills' mode i if wisdom are 'the exaltation of the creator :iml the perfection of our 
■.nil Is, " hi ell is iv .thing bin ilu- brilliance "i I he sei enees and be;mlv ul the : n tiles" (ibid., 
Pit face). I u these t'vu. \\ ilium ileitis, consists the whole ul religion, ansl "lien thai religion 
has been brought tocompletion.it will be the glory of our souls. In fact, the image and like- 
ness of Gosl to which our si nils were created "is brought to ns ultimate act bv philosophi/- 
ing" {Trill, ch. 26), and that ultimate act is the glorified intellect's vision of God (Teske 
1998, pp 281-3). 

In the first twelve chapters of 'I he Trimly, a work bearing the subtitle: The First Princi- 
ple, William makes extensive use of AYICENNA'S metaphysics to prove the existence of God 
a n si In come to some understanding ul his principal it tributes. [ k- skv clops in argument fur 
a be i ns ncce-ssan through itself in clear dependence upon Avicenna's argu- 
s from beings possible through ihcmseh es, bin nccessari through anulhei 
inigh itself Such a being, William argues, while appealing to 
BOETHIUS, is absolutely simple. Its being (esse) and what it is are identical, though in every 
other being, being is other than what is. Thus he follows Avicenna in holding llial being is 
aeeii.lenlal In cUTUhing other than Gosl ansl also anticipates llie real distinction between 
beiii;_ and essence in all creatures, a distinction that is found more clearb. artieulalcsl in 
THOMAS AQUINAS, Caster 1995, pp 186-9). William even claims that being necessary through 
itself is the most proper name of God (Liiiv. 1 1 a— 11:1c, ch. 10), and when he presents 
his account of the si i vine attributes he folio" s the order in which Av iceiina pi'esenls them 
in Metaphysics VIII, 4 (Judy 1975, pp. 364-5). Being necessary through itself is alone 
uiuausesl, it is stripped ol all accidents; it is noi a common auribute, ansl il has no ijuisUI it'-. 
or definition. 

Even in the second and larger pari ol The Tru:ii}\ which altempts to prove the e: 
of three persons in Grid and to come to some understand in;.; of their origin ai 
and of the proper wav to speak ol ilu-iii, \\ illiam uses Av icennian principles. For example, 
he uses the principle ''From something one insofar as it is one only something' one can 
come," in order to show that the Father can generate nnlv out Son (Teiit. ch. 14). 

Despite his extensive debt to Avicenna, \\ illiam rcjcelcd l he teaching of the great Islamic 
ih inker on mam' points. As \\ illiam said, probiblv here equal ing Avicenna " nh Arisloile, 
as he i if l en slid, '"liul though on manv points w e must oppose A ristotle, as is irnh rig hi an si 
just, ansl ihis is the case in all the statements in which he speaks contrary to the truth, so 
lie shi i ii Ul he a i. s eplesi, that is, upheld in all those points on \\ hieh he is I mind lo ha: e he Is I 
the correct view" (Soul II, 12). While William accepted Aviccnna's argument for the exist- 
ence of God a n si his view of the onlological sir Ue lure of the createel world, he lirmb. rejeclesl 
ni.iiiv features of A: icenna's a com n I of the origin ol creatures from God. Avicenna held that 
creatures emanate (rum the First, a name fur God thai \\ illiam also uses, in a ncccssarv and 
eternal uuipi iiiriiig m 'vhis h 1 he Firs I produces the iirsi intelligence, which in I urn prudnees 
the Second, and so on until the tenth and last intelligence, which eiealed e\ eiw thing in 1 he- 
sublunar world, including human souls. \\ illiam, on die other ha ml, insisted thai unh God 
creates, that he creates trcelv, that he immecliatelv creates cvervihing apart from himself, 
and that he did nor create a world without a temporal beginning. 

According to \\ illiam, God, "ho is being bv his esse ncs-, is the source of all beings other 
1 1 l.in himself, " hieh are beings hi participation. [usl as it I here "ere onlv one source ol light, 

Ml 
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.■I! iiUim in, 11 icii hi in 1,1 imin' from it, sn Gin] is the one source of being from " limn ;ill 1 1| ht-i 1 
beings come (Univ. Ia-Iae, ch. 30). William rejects every teaching that ascribes the act of 

creation tu ;iiii mil si- lull God, but lis' is cspes ialh opposed In the Avicennian Jml rills- linn 
tin- tenth intelligence is the creator of human si nils, the source nf their bein;.:, their knowl- 
edge, and I inn' Lilt iili.lL-.- happiness 1-. .[■ mi, h .1 '■ is" cqun aliill |v makes 1l1.1t iiiielliji'clKc ill,: 
God of human souls {ibid., ch. 21). 

\\ i Ilium develops tile concept uf ,livin,- omnipotence ;is pmivr that is nut limited to one 
nt two opposites and that cannot case nr be prevented; In- s.ivs lhat th,- omnipotence nl 
God ''means rhnt he can neither he forced In Jo what he dues not ""ill nor be prevented 
from iluini!' "hat lie wills" {Trin. ch. 4). Thus omnipotence implies will, and will in turn 
implies kill >" ledge mid " isJom \\ ilium claims .ill 1 hi 11 us are subject to ills' power of God 
'"because nothing comes iVom him except through his will, and he onlv holds in being 
what he wills a 11 si w h,- 11 Ik- "ills and how he wills; nor can he he prevented or forced" 1 Tin:. 
ch. 9). 

William derived his doctrine on the divine will from the Jewish philosopher, AVENCEBROL 
(Ibn Gabirol), whom William calls the most noble of philosophers (Trin. ch. 12) and whom 
lie suspctis in be real Is a Christian ( !. i::v. la— lae, ch. 2 b). For in the F'Hiniiiu; uf /.:/■: Ai encs'- 
hrol linked the divine will with the divine word, which he tended to hvpostati/c. Hence, 
William came to think of the Word of God as the will, by which God created all things. 
I hrouuh his duel line oi God's w ill \\ ilium " .is ihle in inliujuc,- into his Avis en ilia 11 " or Is I 
the radical contingency of everything oilier than God (Caster 1996b, p. 37). 

William's doctrine of the divine will also allows him to argue that the world is not, 
as Avicenna had lauiihl, eternal, '"because we must admit thai it was created or made or 
drawn from its possibilitv inln actual in " { 'I'm:, ch. 1 0). In 11;: 1 > ::::iy \\ illiam hi lellv argues 
against the A risiotelian a 11 si A' ics-nnian arguments for the ctcrnilv of rhe world, but in 'Hi: 
Universe of 'Crt'iitmrs he does much more. I le first develops a short [realise on eternity anil 
time in which he distinguishes clcrnitv, which is not onlv "ithout beginning and end, but 
also wit hi m 1 bed ire anil al ler, [rum time, whieh has hnih beginning a 11 si end as \\ ell as be i inl- 
and after {Univ. Ia-IIae, chs. 1-5). Then he both answers at length objections against the 
eternilv ol the "orkl and proposes arguments to pio\e the tiniteiiess ol the world's pasl 
(Univ. Ila-Iae, chs. 7-11). William, like BCiNAYENTURE after him, held that the finitcness of 
the world's past time eould he demonstrate,! and was not merely an article ol faith, as 
Thomas As]uinas held. 

\\ illiam claims lh.11 philosophers ''erred, alinbuiiiig more to nature than it can do and 
noi re a I i/ in ii- that nature's total power is complets'lv subject to divine choice" ( 7 till. ch. 1 1 ). 
\\ illiam sas s noi mils ill a I there is no necessilv in nanus-, but also that natures :u\: unable 
to produce other tilings hv themselves Al times \\ illiam seems in speak like an oceasional- 
ist. I le savs, for example, thai cream r,- s are causes onlv in an improper sense, I hat is, in the 
'■v;iv a window is a cause oi ih,.- illumination ni a house hi- in the 'vji ,1 rii ,-rhi-,l is ih,- cms,- 
of the water that flows through it (Trin. ch 11). At other times, however, William clearly 
seems In ascribe a genuine causalitv In seeniidau. causes. Miller ( 1 '•' L ' .S , pp l,-2-,) argues 
that those "ho have branded \\ illiam as ,\n occasional isi have n\ ersi.iie,! their ease a 11 si have 
failed to see the instances in which lie speaks nf the causalit 

In his Dc miiwri'i \\ illiam examines philosophical questions aboi 
in two principal parts. In the first of these he examines questions about the material 1 
verse or the universe in general, while in the second he deals with the spiritual 1 
I he lirsl prills ipa I pan I us ihree sections. In the first ol dies,-, alter .111 iiilmd Melon chapter, 
\\ illiam .unties against ill,- ( jat liars, ill .11 is, the Maniihccs nt \\ illiam 's age, ,1 est roving their 
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chilli lll;)i tilde j i e lw '.' ill 'si plilK iplcs, ' ■ Hi: cm nt .111 J llli: i idler ci II. \\ i 111. 111! 's si IgUlllcIl ( 
aiaiiKi t 111. til is developed first in terms <if Aviccnna's mctuplivsics ul lln First as "being 
nccessarv through itself" si n J ahsolulclv simple. YA illuiut sine appeal In Seripuuv or eccle- 
siastical leaching, \\ illisim shows die impnssihilin. uj I a ■ ■ simple iirsl priiuipks, one ol 
which is good ami the other evil. \\ illisim alsu argues ihsit there is no sense of '"evil" in which 
evil could be a principle. 

In chapters 1 1 through 1 > \\ ill lam argues ih;it liie universe is one in opposition to some 
mi iili.ru if 1 1- J ih ink i- 1 a 'vlin held a plnr.ilil \ nt mm crscs. ] hie \\ ilium perhaps linJ in mind 
those who thought of sin siflerlite in smother material world sejisirsile from this world. In 
chapter I h \\ illisim begins si long discussion ol hn" the unb erse proceeded from the First. 
A tier cvpluring \-.\\ inns in tildes ol I In- product ion oi I he mil', cise, \\ i ilium sell les mi I he vie" 
ill ill the 'vuilil proceeded from the Firs I I", his elerusil \\ mil hv which the Firs I I reck treated 
the world, though he did not creiite sill things sit once. I n chsipter 14 \\ illisim describes the 
error of Aristotle and his followers regarding the creation of the Hist intelligence and the 
hem eii I v bodies. I le, ol course, lists in mind must ol nil .Avieenna who I si us 111 thai, since h'om 
what is une only something one can come, there can come from the First only one being, 
n.imelv, ihe lirsl intelligence. This intelligence in turn produces the Second intelligence and 
so on until the tenth inlclligviicc, " hi ell is the creator ul hum an souls, Is reached. The second 
seel in ji deals '.villi i he i.] ties i ion ol' I he elernilv ot the world, and 1 he third sei linn is mi in I'. 
concerned with divine providence. 

I he second principal pari ol 7 /.-, :' ,v; .-.. j, deals " iih die spiritual universe, dial is, wiih 
1 he Arisluleliiii Separate suhseiiiees, the good angels, and I he had angel's \\ illi.im irgues lur 
the strict spirituality ol the separate sub stances a nil guod angels, though he has some doubts 
about the devils. He seems to have been one of the first, if not the first, in the Latin West 
in break awav from the Augustinian vie", later bolstered hv Aveneebrol, that ei ei'\ thing 
apart Irom (.foil is composed of matter, though Wcisheipl (1^~^, p. 2hll) argues to the 
contrary that tin i versa 1 h\ lumnipliisiii was the novelty. 

William found the account of the separate substances ui inlelligences in Avieenna to be 
de It i. lent in a number of ways. Thcv were, he claimed, mere I v inlelligeiiees " ithuut '.vills and, 
he nee, incapable of moral goodness or moral evil; thcv were thou gill oi as h;i\ ing the power 
to create, which belongs onlv to God. And, worst of all, they were far too few in number to 
serve as attendants In the heavenlv court, for no earthly king would settle for a mere ten 
cniiii ii-rs A p. ui i[i Mil stith dll ie ii -nees in i heir I inlet ii >iis and number, the se pa rale substances 
ni Avieenna are mil' logical I', the same as die Christian .mgels, nam civ, pure I units 

In the third part of his .\L/^ifi.:i:ini:, namclv, 7/ic Sun/, \\ illium devotes Ifi3 folio pages 
to the human soul. Though he is familiar with A r is I ode's /.)■: iiimiui, he is mosl inlhieiii id 
by Avicenna's The Sixth Book on the Natural Sciences, or the Sou! (Liber sextus de natural- 
ihus, sen de allium), in both positive and negative ways. In the Prologue he expresses aston- 
ishmeiu ih a i am one would regard the stud 1 , ul l he human sou I as pari ul die natural sciences 
and insists that the science ul the soul as the image of God must fall under I he divine and 
sapiential sciences .dung wiih 'iml himsell, ol w hum die soul is the image. Tli<: Sua/ is 
divided in t : i seven chapters. In the Prologue he tells his readers that he will in the first 
chapter establish the existence of the soul, while in chapter 1 he will examine its essence 
ami essenlial character is lies. I n chapter .i he "ill ileal '.vil h die quest in n ol parts of the soul, 
and in chapter 4 he is to raise I he question of a plurality of souls in a single human being. 
In chapter 5 he plans io deal with the manner in which the suul comes into being, and In 
chapter o lo examine the stale ol die soul in relation to the bod v. Finally, in chapter 7 he 
will discuss the soul's noble powers in relation to God. 

h.Sd 
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In chapter 1 \\ illiam quotes Aristotle's definition of si m I ;is "(lis.' first act of a physical, 
organic boJ\ potcniiallv having lik-," hut his tnnk l si ;nnl iiiti of that definition immcdiaiel'-. 
places him in a clearly Platonic or Aviccnnian framework, since hi.- interprets 'ph\sical, 
organic hod 1 .' lis meaning a lnu.h made in nature as an instrument tor the soul. Moreover, 
he cliii iinil m> mean ing lot 'hod: poieiii i.ilh hai ing lite' exiepl I he bodv 1 hat remains it ter 
death. 'I hough \\ il liam cjtiotes '.villi apptui a I A ristotle's claim I hat the soul is form and the 
limlv m ;i I let, lie insists dial i he soul is i he " hole human being, not a part. He, nonel h el ess, 
ncilt-s that die soul would not constitute a human hems;' it it were not united to a suitable 
organic body. 

He argues for the existence of the soul in two ways. First, he claims that anyone who 
denies the existence of his soul knows that he denies this. 1 knee, such knowing must be 
]> re s t in in him either according In the w hole ol him or accord in g to a part. I le regards it as 
absurd to hold that the "hole of oneself knows; hence, knowing is present in a part, and 
dial part knows and understands properlv and esseiiliallv liul that pari cannot he a bode, 
hence, it must he an incorporeal, living substance, and that is what he means hv a soul. Sec- 
ond I v, lie ara ties I loin the nisi rumen til character ot 1 he lim.lv dial, since no instrtimenl exists 
for its own sake, but for the sake of the worker who uses it, there must be present in the 
body a worker who uses the members ol die bodv and has command over the bodv. This 
worker, then, must be a non-bodilv substance that has command ol the bodv and uses its 
members; that is, this worker must be a soul. 

Twice William appeals to Aviccnna's thought-experiment in which one is asked to 
suppose "a man in the air with his face covered and who is without the use of am sense and 
w ho hail no i used am sense" [.Smi! ch. 2, pt. 1 .; ). \\ illi.im argtic-s dial such a living man w III 
know dial he exists though he will not know dial he is a bodv or has am bmlih parts. I letter, 
he will I. no'.v that he is not a body or any part of a bodv. I .a ter \\ illiam uses the same argu- 
ment to show that the soul is the whole human being', not just a part of it (Sua/ ch. 3, pt. 
1 1). As \\ illiam sees it, the body is organic, that is, instrumental, he appeals lo images of 
.in nihabii.titl ami ,t house, ol a helmsman .m^ a ship, ot an artisan and his "orkshop, \ti-\A 
of a prisoner and his cell in order to illustrate the relation of soul to body. 

Like the separate intelligences, the human soul is mi immaterial or spiritual substance. 
It is indivisible into parts, or simple. The powers or potencies of the soul are not accidents 
of the soul, but identical with the soul and dilteienliated oiilv in terms ol ibcir operations 
There are manv powers of the soul — at least fifteen, lies ides the powers of the five external 
senses, there are die internal senses: the eslimative, memoralii e, and im.tginai ivt powers, 
and i' 'ill mo n Sense; there is also I he lug her apprtlitiisi' e or intellect i\ e power and l lie higher 
moving oi appeiitatiie power, nameb., the will, and the lower moving powers, namelv, the 
eoncupiseible and irasi. ibie pow ers. Lach of diese po" ers, however, is identical '.villi the soul, 
not a part or accident of the soul. 

\\ illiam's main inn-rest lu-s In the higher apprchciisi'-. e and mo\ ing powers, nameh. the 
in I el lei 1 and the will lie uses the image ot lilt '.vill as king or emperor in t he w hole kingdom 
of the soul. If the soul is rightly ordered, the will has command {imperium) over all the other 
poners, including the iiilclleclive power, which serves as a counselor to the will ( Ttskt 
I'-l'Ha, pp t>4-7). William expresses astonishment that Aristotle has all but completely 
neglect til the will In his writ in- on die soul, though lie ilei ■ 'led so much lime in die intel- 
lect \\ e pow er, n Inch is lar less noble {Suit/, ch. .!, pt. 7). The "ill is absolutely tree to will 
or not lo will, and \\ illiam turn pares iis absolute pow er ol w ill ing to I he omnipotence ol the 
creator, though in our fallen stale the lower apprehensive and appctilivc powers often rebel 
against the "ill's reign [Sunt, ch. 5, pt. 15). William clearly sides with the lolumarisl 
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tradition in making the will or noble moving power the highest power in the soul th;il 
commands even the intellect (Teske 1996, p. 937). 

William was concerned with Avicenna's account of the individuation of the human soul 

sin l.1.-, is Ik ■iii'-v it, human souls would on A' lecnna's suniim luse I heir individual]! 1 , up mi 
separal ion from their bodies ( )n the ollis i hand, \\ illiim seems not to have grasped the 
] > r "i 1 1 1 1 1.- m hi the indb iduali'in ul smils as it arises in the A ristotelian context mi J simply insists 
that souls were created bv God as individual and remain that way after death (Teske 1994b, 
p 93). 

William devotes mueli ul chapters s and '> of 7/.v Soul as well as 7'li.: I iiutitirlitltly of the 
Suit/ to pruots nf the human si nil's immortality, something ilia I he regards as hasie to moral- 
it v and religion ( /».'■'■.".' .'. 1 ). Thuugh he regards I he in in ml soul as an in corporeal subslaiu e, 
lie insists that I lie soul ol an iiiimal eeases tu e\ist at the death of the hodv since it has no 
ope Ml inns that can be carried mil without the bod v. The human soul, on the other hand, 
has opei. U inns 1m which I he bod \ is nut required is an in si rum em or tool, such as I lie opera- 
tions of the intellective power in the apprehension of intelligible things \\ illiam appeals 
to states of ecslasv or rupture as clear examples of the soul's independence of the bodv, for 
he regards such states as ones in which the soul C|uile literallv stands outside the boch \m-.\ 
is r.ipi up in spe,. ].-. I i I In in mat ii in- (.'■■ eh. s, pi 12) lie draw s tun her arguments tor the 
imiiionililv lit die human soul from various attributes of God, such as his goodness, 
providence, justice, magnificence, and generosity. 

Much of William's I realm cut of die in tell eel he power argues against the views of others, 
especiallv Aristotle and Avicenna, llinugh William is also positively influenced by them. 
\\ illiam is deeplv opposed to the Arisluleli.ui - or perhaps A: erroisl - doe trine of an agent 
inlelleet and to the Aviceiinian doctrine of an agent intelligence. The Arisluleli.ui position 
implies a dh isiiin between the material or receptive inlvllccl and the agent or productive 
inlelleet within the soul, and. the indivisibility of the soul rules out anv such pans (Teske 
1995, p. 222). The doctrine of an agent intelligence, which William attributes to Aristode, 
is unacceptable lor oilier reasons, some of which we have already seen. But William alsu 
rejects the role of such an intelligence in the acquisition of human knowledge because ll 
mikes the human intellect mei'elv the passive recipient of knowledge rather than the active 
seeker and acciiiircr of knowledge. If our inlelleel acquired knowledge passivelv through 
ivcch ing ll Irom the agent intelligence, "e would have no need to studv, to read books, to 
attend lectures, or to do anything else bul to receive the illumination Irom dial inlclligciKc 
(Soul ch. 5, pt. 8). 

Sensation requires the reception of sensible forms, but consists in the judgment upon 
these forms, which is an activity of the soul. So too, inlelleet mil know Ing is not mei'elv 1 he- 
reception of intelligible forms, whether from an agent intelligence or from God, but is 
an activity of the intellective power. The human soul stands at the horizon of two worlds 
wiili t.iod above and the sensible world beneath ami lei.c-o.cs illitmiii.iti'ni ti"in buih Ki'mii 
God it receives the first principles of the sciences and of morals. For William the role of 
divine illumination is gready reduced, as Marrone (1983, pp 46 and 51) shows. But the 
in I el lee live power is also illumined from the side of the sensible world in three ways: bv 
sensation, by abstraction, and by connection or conjunction Through sensation the intel- 
lective power attains the sensible accidents ol things, bui must infer from them the exist- 
ence of an underlying; substance. Through abstraction the intellective power omits various 
details so ili.n mi image ol a particular individual becomes representative ol am iinln iduai 
of its kind. And through connection one infers effects from causes and causes from effects 
(Soul ch. 7, pt. 7). 
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The intellective power is active in knowing. William iivcpiciil Iv appeals tn Aristotle's 

'' quickness 'if '.vii" 1 1 m finding cnnneclinns or middle terms an J is fund nl ilu example ti'mn 
I .hi i sippus hi (lit s ]"> nil.- f l ha l infers I he presence nl pi'ei and fund i rum nm- striking ui i un- 
thread in its web. So too, he appeals to ALU. US TINE'S claim about the soul's being able to form 
images in ilsi.ll I mm iisdl I 'In inlcllcctivc p.™ cr bu ilds up in iiseli hahils nl ihc scicmes, 
i inn [hi' halt 1 1 nl a science has been generated, (Ik si ml can bring il hum itscll nun act (Suit/ 
ch. 7, pt 8). 

In Tilt' I "ii'l ties it ii:/ Mar ills, W illiam sets out first to attain certain knowledge in this area, 
bin aims tu \ii\i\ to l lis' clarilv of kiniwlcdge ilu- pleasing attraction hv which our si mis are 
drawn to per feel inn and armed against vices. Me examines Cicero's deti nit inns 'A' virtue as 
'"a habit of a we 1 1- mile red mi ml," which he discusses in I he light nl A risiotle's i lews, vie" s 
lhal he knew mainlv, it seems, from the seennd and ihinl bunks nf the \ ;:<>/;::/ Jii, tit i.llti-.s 
(Jiissen l'-'-'i, p 2D). I le argues thai a wcll-nrdcrcd human life musl pav luitu n 1 In God, be 
beautiful in itself, and be useful m beneficial for others (' trim's, ch. 2). William discusses 
iiiiellci.iu.il habits, nr sciences, as well as both moral aiul iheolngical viriues \mi\ the con- 
Though William's thought and work has been to a large extent overshadowed by 

I >nna\ eilLUIV mill A.|llin;K, (ill- ;_ie.ll philnSnplHT-lllcol'.r.iails ",h,, tnllnwcil him, Ik- did 

influence such thinkers as HENRY OF GHENT, and his work remains worth studying if only 

because it allnws us in appreciate I he earlv rcccplinn nf A vice nil;) in the W est mii] the great- 
ness of William's immed 
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William of Auxerre 

JACK ZUPKO 



William of Auxerre (b. ca. 1 140, d. 1231) was a master of theology at Paris who developed 
the first great synthesis of Christian thculogv and the philusuphv uf Aristotle. Through 
careful suidi and 1 1- M ■_ !i i n ;j. ul texts thai had u\\\\ rmnl Iv hioiiin a: a liable ill the I .at in \\ est, 
William acquired ,\ detailed understanding o] lilt niclaplivsics, natural philosophy and 
ethics of Aristotle, as well as of the Islamic philosophers AVICENNA and AYERROES. His work 
showed how A ris to tic's principles L . mkl be used to explain llieulu^k ;il due trine. I n the short 
run, this helped to curb reactionary responses to Aristotle on the part of church author- 
ities, who "iiv naturallv suspicious aboui this massivt intrusion ul' jiji jrnn philosophy into 
the i jfiill \ ul I lieu lop. \\ ill lam's reputation "as such thill , in 12.il, he " as appointed lie 
Pope ( irciiurv IX ina commission charged '-.villi ivlorniing the studv ul Aristotle among the 
1 lieolo;;i.ins (the teachini; ul Arislutle had been banned onee - tu little effect, it seems — at 
Paris in 12101. lliuuidi lie ilieil before he was able lu eomplete this project. Mure siiiniti- 
canllv, \\ illiam's eiiii'a^'eiiienl with Aristotle raised the praelite ut philiisojihie.il theology, 
to a new level of suphisi ic.i( ion, culminating in the ^I'eal theological Siimm-.u ul IH'i'.iAS 
AQUINAS several decades later. 

Of William's surviving works, the most important philosophically is the Sunima aurea 
((i'i/./h! Ciiixpi'iii/iiiiii), ii svstematic treatment u[ theological topics looselv jiatterned after 
the SiiiU'iit-cs of PETER LOMBARD. \\ illiam begins by specifying what he takes to be the rela- 
tion between i.tiih anil natural reason. First, he sins, natural reason ''confirms and auti- 
ments" laith in the [ait 111 ti I, jus I :is iempor.il yuo.ls, while mil providing the ultimate reason 
whv vie sin hi lil hue God, augment and cimlinn charitv in thuse "ho possess it; second, 
natural reason permits us to dcf'enil rhc lailh against herelies; and third, it brings simple 
folk to the faith (Siimrna aurea I, I'ruloput IS lf>). For William, the theologian is kept from 
heivsv bv the discriminate use el reason '« ishing to express what pertains lu diviniiv nsini: 
reason, we proceed mi the basis ul' reasons suitable [to the faith J, not those " hi eh belong 
sti'ictlv to natural things. For heretics have been deceived in this veav, because they have 
wanted lu apple lu diviniiv reasuns pruper to natural ihiniis, as it thev were cqualini; n.tlure 
with its Creator" (ibid., 1 Ml. \\ illiam offers tour proofs lor the existence of God, the last 
of which quotes Anselm's argumciil [rum Piushriiini .!, except that William's tuiiclusiun 
identifies the ncccssari Iv existing be i lit not as simple ''God" but as 'The sum mum hull an: or 
God" ( ill id. , 2.i ). W illiam's use of transcendental ci incepts such as being, loudness, truth, 
anil unite lu express the divine attributes "as verv influential among thirteen I h-cciiturv 
theologians, and was further developed by PHILIP THE CHAMCELLOR, ALEXANDER OF HALES, 
BONiAYENTURE, and Thomas Aquinas. He also originated the theological distinction between 
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pi Hit l h.ippiiii-ss, '.vliii. ]i is u in ivali-il -ieuI in'iijit-r in (. I'hI, ;inJ impi-iii-i. i happiness, '\ hit h 
] in 1 tin us tc In i mil n hi in us In .utitiimiK U illnm '■'■■ .is ■ .iii- .. ij i]k- lirsi in use ivhiit Luit In.- can it 
the distinction between God's absolute anil ordained powers, holding, with GILBERT OF 
POITIERS, that God could, absolutely speaking, change the past. 
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William of Champeaux 

JOHN MARENBON 



By 1 100, William of Champeaux, master of the school of Notre Dame at Paris, was consid- 
ered tin- leading lirrici an ol his da\. U ntil \ erv rcLciillv, his work as a logician lias lii-i-n l.nii'.vn 
only indirectly, mainly from the comments anil attacks of his famous pupil, PETER ABELARD. 

On tin- questions about universals raised in Pnrphvrv's ls./^n\::\ \\ illiant arinied ( A belaid 
1967, p 65: 82-9) that particulars of the same species share a single essence which makes 
them (hi' surt nf things ihev ate (''malt-rial essence realism"). Ahclard's criticisms early in 
flu' 1 1 i)()s loived W illiam in abandon l his position an J adopt in * " i n i [ i t f -l i ■ f n i_ t- " thcnrv: every 
Inn nan, 1 ■ j r" insiance, is ills.' sunn- in that whal makes thcin each a human J tics in it till let Hn 
ibid.; Lottin 1959, p 192: 116-20). Among the other views attributed to William are the 
ii.li.Li Mini sentences have iwn distinct senses, a ^ramin.HK al anil a dialectical one (Aliclai'd 
I 9()<J, pp. 2 , 1 tl I, and the i iun mi i\ c inletpretalioii nt present- 1 disc sentences about things 
which no longer exist ('I I ( inter is a poet' means "The work winch I Innu-r composed in his 
function as a poet exists": Abelard 1970, p. 168: 1 1-16). 

Recently, a whole iinnip of logical Murks has been il I rib ti ted, mi iiood grounds, to William 
(Iwakuma 1999, pp 101-23). Before 1100, William was already strongly interested in the 
lech nit al side ol loiiic. I le produced a set nl su'aiiihlforv ml. iechnical Ir.ii ■■./:;. h<>i:i and, in 
ihe earliesl version of his commentary mi (he lsit!i<w he did not enter into the question 
nf universal*. Later versions hv him of this cmnmeiitirv shmv his progress Irnm essential 
essence realism in an indil te rente 1 heme, w hilsl In his com me man on (he 0,',;l:».'7:J he tries 
to work out more stcncrallv his realist position in universals and i 
commented on On Interpretation and BOETHIUS' On Topical Difference 

In addition, \\ illiam is author of nvi-r tifn theological ''sentences": short disi 
issues ranging from the nature of evil, to simony, and heresy (Lottin 1959, pp 189-227). 
The most philosophical!' intricate are llmse about divine prescience and human free will 
(n os. *.i'i- 11 ). I le n rj; lies that future inin indent events are determinate ami necessary, as fore- 
seen hv providence, but only in the wav that all events now happening are ncccssan and 
determinate (1 ioclhius' "inndilinnal necessity," llmugTi the term is not used); wilh regard 
to the human agents who act in them, however, the events are 
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William Crathorn 

ROBERT PASNAU 



\\ illiam C.rathurn (tl. ki.ii)s| provides an interesting illustration of tin- chun j; iiiji nature of 

pll il' 'S'iplti,..ll i 111.' ill ';_'■. ill I 111- i .nil [nil II cell I it l c [II III \. A il I" 111; I is 111 11 J II, t .I'.U 111 i] 1 II lei HI] ill 

at Oxford on PETER LOMBARD'S Sentences during the academic year 1330-1 {see Tachau 1995). 
'I hi.- resultant stilts of e]u est ions (ostensibly on book one of the Sentences) is a disparate 
bunch, focusing largely mi cpisrcmolngy, the 'IVinitv, and the categories. 

Though a Dominican friar, Crathorn h;td : icsvs that hear tin rc-scmb lance to those of his 
confrere THOMAS AQUiNAS. Out of respect for authority, Crathorn regularly quotes "our 
doctor St. Thomas," but these homages are often accompanied bv ;t tortured c\cgcsis 
i.lcsi;;iiiil in brill;; Ac|uiii;is's ideas rut! i Ink- '.villi his own. In spirit, (.rat hum's " ork is in in h 
closer to that of WILLIAM OF OCKHAM. Though constantly attacking the details of Ockhani's 
views, and often taking up antithetical positions, Crathorn is nevertheless strongly influ- 
enced b\ Ockhani's ski.plii.Lil tendencies jikI unm'thndies mctaphvsks. 

The first of Cralhurn's questions mi the Scnlences is the must striking of the set, and 
illustrates his phil'isuphk.il li.-ndi.-nv its. Dvit fourteen kiiiithv conclusions, Ik aihanecs a 
si.-rii.-s ul higlilv iiliusvncrafic, even bizarre claims, incliidiii;;: 

1 Cognition occurs through sensible and intelligible species, but not through acts of cog- 
nition, because nur cognitive poivers are ctilirclv passive and hence perform no actions 
(concl. 1). (Since there arc no cognitive acts, Lratkorn goes mi to deny that there can 

l intuitive niiJ ahslracti: e cognition: '"tliev are the same thin;; 
.- knowledge is tin- e-i r t; 1 1 i t r > e- pu"cr itself, and so is abstractive 
knowledge" {1988, p. 132). 

2 Sensible species arc the things we immediately perceive, and me straightforward 
likenesses of external objects, ;ind he nee literal!: have color, si mini, shape, etc {concl. 
7). (He draws on perspective theory to account for the case of size.) 

3 The senses alone cannot give us "evident and entirely infallible knowledge" of the 
existence of any external object or quality (concl. 8—9). 

4 Such knowledge is achievable indirect!:, bv reasoning that "Uod dues nothing groiuid- 
lessly and supernatu rally so as ti> lead human beings into error" (concl. 12). 

< >i ci'tirsc, mam ni these emu. lusiniis ■ v ■ ■ 1. 1 ] e I -eein cuiuiiiintphu c lv, ike si.-\ eiiicenih 
centiirv. lint Crarhoni '.mis mosllv ignored bv his emitcmpuraries, m even riiliculeil, cspc- 
cially at the hands of his fellow Dominican and rival, ROBERT HOLCOT, who wrote in one 
t: pica I remark dial he replied to Crathorn's arguments "w 
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There is nothing in them that ought to move a student to anything except, perhaps, l 
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William Heytesbury 

JOHN LONGEWAY 



William Heytesbury <b. before 1313; d. 1372/3) was a fellow of Merlon College, Oxford, 
from 1330, where, with RICHARD KILYINGTON, RICHARD SWINESHEAD, THOMAS BRADW ARDINE, 
and JOHN DUMBLETON, the Mertonian •'Calculators," he worked with logical puzzles about 

Heytesbury's work deals chiefly with suphismata, stats-mi.- tils occurring within formal 

dispuut ions, I Ik truth of which '.vi-i'c it issue ii nil i-r specified issumplinns. '1 he ji.s pi ■ iiili. n 1 
imw igrcc tu in 1 dcnv the sophisma, and (hen answer his opponent's questions, granting 
whatever follows dcductivclv from Ins admissions, without filling into contradiction. (See 
WILLIAM OF SHERWOOD. | Heytesbury published a general collection, SuphtsnuiUi, a collection 
of S<>f/i;.<n;,i!,i iisuui!:! ruining around the sophism '\<>u are a donkev', Riif-:* fur Sulvti:^ 
. < *'i i , -lusii;:!iii, 'J a CiiiHpiiia-'iiii! i'i',' /.).' t :■;■'; ■,/ .vVi:.*i s I ill K rclzman it and Stump 1 4 M.S ) , and hi he i' 
logical works. 

The Rules for Sii/i'iny Supl/;>i>-:<i!<t, his most significant work, contains six chapters. The 
fir si deals '-villi insoluble sentences, sell-ieteTcnl i;il paradoxes such ;is "\\ hat I ,1111 no"- utter- 
ing is false' (in Spade 14/4). The second, "On knowing' and doubling" (in kret/niaim and 
Slump I'-'Nfit, deals with inlcrisinnal contexts. Fur instance, it presents the sophism;! '\ou 
know the king is sealed'. Given that the king is seated, and you know that a sentence 
asserting this is true, vou still may not know what the sentence savs. The third chapter 
deals with problems connected with relative pronouns, and the fourth with paradoxes 
involving the terms 'begins' and 'ceases'. The fifth, "On maxima and minimi," (in l.ongc- 
wav l L i.S-!| discusses sentences about the limits ol capacities measured un linear continua, 
and the sixth deals with change and motion. 

Heytesbury's central interest is the logic of continua and infinite divisibility, a pursuit 
nuwadavs idem i tied is part of mathematics. His puzzles are logic.) I, and I levieshun works, 
like ut her logicians " hu irealed sophismali, jy, a ■mi 'am :n:dz:i!i!!;<ii:^n: (accord in g in imagini- 
I'iini ), illuming anv consistent set of pen pus it inns whatever to be assumed for the presenta- 
tion of a sophism,), regardless of mclaphvsieil or ph\ sic a I possiliilitv. I lc l relied c|ualnies 
such as heal and whiteness is mensurable on a continuous range, and it customed thinkers 
to the notion thai anv quality varying in "intension" could be conceived quantitatively. 
Ancient plusics en' isiuncd quantitative- iieaimeiits uiih ut spuial dimensions, time, -i\n<.\ 
moiiun, arid so I levtesburv's work helped lav the logical ground" uii, tor sixteenth- \m-.\ 
seveiilec-nlh-cenlurv breakthroughs in such areas as the pin sics of heal and temperature. I n 
ihe six I It chapter ut his A'.- , . , ;' 1 j, [ I ■..- \ Ic-sbui 1 . de\ eloped the mathc-mil ics ol uniform accelera- 
tion, proving that uniformly accc-leraled bodies "ill, in a given period of lime, cover the 
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■iiitiu- distance thov would have covered traveling al a uniform wlncitv onc-hali the sum of 
inn i.il .in J tinnl wlucilics. I luminal dc Solo noti-d tin- (licoi sin's application to tivi- tall in 
1:to, and tialik-n bnHlitid li'nm ills- midiival discussion oi unilonn aciv lira lion ti> which 
William contnlnnvd, llion^h lit probahlv "as not diivtllv acquaints 1 d with his work. 
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William of Ockham 

TIMOTHY B. NOONE 



We know relatively little about the life of William of Ockham (b. ca. 1285; d. 1347). He is 
believed to have been born in Ockham, a small village in the county of Surrey not far from 
London. He is known to have been made subdeuenn in l.i()o at Southwurk, near London, 
and In have received a 1 i Lt- 1 1 s v In lii-iii 1 confessions hv I 3 1 K; frum t hi'sc dates liis probahk- 
date of birth (1285) is inferred. Apparently an early entrant into the Franciscan order, 
Ockham probably began his studies at Oxford in 1309. Between 1314 and 1316, he lectured 
on the Bible, and between 1317 and 1319 he lectured on the Sentences of PETER LOMBARD at 
Oxlord. Although hi partie ipated in (Ik- disputations and even gave ilu- inaugural leclure 
required fin 1 a maslv r nt [■|icolo»v | n;,<j;:f>n iv^vm), he never received the degree. I nslcad, he 
was sent to London to teach philosophy to the voungcr members (uti/turt's) of the 
Franciscan order. It was iluriiit' his Slav in London (1321-3) that he held llie disputations 
that were imm usiiitlh i.unducted bv .1 master ol r h e- ■ ■ 1 1 > d ■. , nameh, i|Uml|]bi.-i.il questions, 
wrote parts ot his S'/iiiiiiiii ln-fu in; and rei ised the earlier lectures on the Sii-:!t wiv.f, therein- 
producing a finished version or 'JiJiinilhi for the first book. By 1324, however, complaints 
bv the I'n finer chancellor ot ( Ixford, John i .uncivil, re;;.! rdin^ < K Lh. tin's nrihodoxi caused 
him to hi- summoned in the papal i"tui In Aviimun I he papulh. - instituted commission 
declared ill 132d that some _i 1 propositions contained in Ockham's theological writings 
deser: eil ten sure, although iIkv were never lormalh condemned bv the pope. \\ hile wuiiim; 
in Avignon lor ihi conclusion ol the prociediniis against him, Oekham became hcavilv 
involved in the pnvertv confroversv - a fierce debitle regarding '.v Ik- I her ( Jirist and his apos- 
tles had owned anything — that was a vital issue to the mission of the Franciscan order. 
liceausc he sided with the position laken by the order at its 1321 Perugia ehaptcr and was 
ciKuuragcd In Jclen.il it bv llie Minister (ietieral Michael of t.escna, Ockham shared the 
hitler's fate "Ik n the situation In Avignon became perilous anil the Miehaelist partv fled 
(132S). Arriving eM-ntu.illv ;il Munich along wilh Michael of Ccscna, Oekhani spenl the 
rest of his life " citing on eccli-siolog \, ( jh lire It-stale relations, the limns ol h.-g it im ate an tin li- 
ne, and the limits n] papal powi-r. * Ickham apparent I v died in 1 347 without ever be in;; rec- 
onciled with the Church from which he had been excommunicated because of his defense 
of the Miehaelist position. 

The body of Oik ham's w rhings is divided into two parts, corresponding to the two parts 
nt his life: his philosophical ami ihculugii.il '.•.inks are devoted to issues in speculative 
theolog; .in J phi I 'Soph 1 ., with a Ilea' \ emphasis, in iIk ease of i he philosophical \\ orks, on 
l"!;ii , m el. 'I'll', sii s, ami the pli i h ■ vph ■■ oi miinl; his poliui al v. orks are not all I hat concerned 
will] theoretical issues but locus instead on the immediate sources ol political power anil 
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lilt rule ul government, both ecclesiastical iikI si.-i.uhir, in .1 (.hristian «nidi For the pasl 
cs.' 11 tun, must scholarship has focused mi the philosuphital and ihi.-nlniiii.al w ri tings, w hii.h 
are now available in critical edit inn; the [-iiililii.nl w ritings nil- si ill 1 1 l- i ri y prepared for publi- 
cation and have inilv been the focus of intensive scholarly intent inn since the hist decides 
of the twentieth century. 

The present cssav nil I treat main I v ol < (el, hum's philosophy ;is found in his philosophi- 
es I mill thculiigkal " lit in 11s, I ur these have been the must carefully studied and contain the 
bull, ul 1vh.11 ive Liimv about Ockham's [bought Ockham's .'■■','1 n::-;.- /"c.V:0 h.is been and 
shuuhl be .. iMisiib.-i eil ,1 bmdm.u 1; in the histun nl logk; in teitns nl 1 he subject mailer ll 
presents, Ockham's logic is, mi the one hand, the culmination of centuries ul rolim.mciits 
bv eiirlier nieeliee;!l logicians ;ind, mi the other, quite original in its manner ul idem living 
iincl arliculal in 11 the highest order inlcicnec and equivalence rules " i ill in I he framework of 
a novel semantics, let since the present volume is not a guide to the history of logic, but to 
1 he history ul medieval philosophy in general, the treatment nf ( )c I, ham's logic "ill be sub- 
ordinated to the studv of his oilier philosophical ideas. 

The areas that we shall single out tor special atlcnlimi In Ockham's philosophy are the 
1 heniv nl unb. er snls, on.lnlogii.iil reduction, philuv ■ph n.-j I think ■;!, and his ethics. In exam- 
ining Ockham's views on these topics, w shall see < )ck ham's commitment to a set of prin- 
ciples. \\ hieh ul these |irinciples is supreme, nr whether anv of ilum is privileged from a 
pii il< ■si..phi,..il standpoint, is tl chat able, but that ( 'el. ham appeals regularly to them to settle 
j'inli 'Snphi,.al problems is hivond contention. The liisl ul ihesc princijiles, perhaps, is thai 
the "oriel is conipused of singulars and singulars nub' and eai h ul these singulars, wheihcr 
substance nr accident, God ur angel, is singular through and through Second, il am iwo 
created things are rcallv distinct, and not morel v distinct by reason, it is logically possible 
for one of them to exist apart from the other at least through an exercise of lilt aliMilule 
power ul (.iml; the latter is tons trained nil b. bv the principle of non cunttailu 111111 'I'll ml, 
the world of creatures is utterly contingent. Fourth, there is the sn-called Ockham's ra/ur 
(really a principle tracing its origin back to Aristotle's l J ii ;'.(,'. ■'.(): never posit any more en- 
1 ities than necessary. Fifth, there is a principle nl melhodolugv allied tn that uf the ra/ur: 
we should not affirm a proposition unless it is self-evident, properly deduced from self- 
cvidcnl propositions, a leaching ol faith, a proposition deduced from a teaching ul faith, ur 
a matter or sense-experience nf deduced from the same. The strict 11 ess with "hieh ' M-. ham 
applies the lasl llirec principles is sometimes remarkable, as we shall see. 

Universals, logic, anil philosophy of mind 
Background 

1 1 1 k hni 11 is nl ten assui. iated " ith I he cxlctisii e medic' al Ircatment nf 1 lie problem ul the uni- 
versals and the position known as nominal ism. .A s Philmlu-us 1 locluicr, the pioneering editor 
of Ockham's philosophical works, often remarked, however, ( )ckham's position is really a 
form oi cnnceplualism, that is, ( >ckh.im holds that universals are tuiicepts prim a rib. mid are 
1" be idem iliei.i ■■'! ii ll spot, i.-ii ui ". mien >i unls 11 nb. sec uidarilv ( llnchiier I ''.s\ pp. 1 no— ,4). 
\et In see ihc cxlciil thai Ockham's pusiiion is novel, i'uii radical, in the setting oi the 
medieval discussion oi the problem of universals, we need In examine briefly the sources 
and scope of that discussion. Then we shall turn to ( lekham's critique of all 1 onus nf realism, 
the dominant approach to universals of "hieh he recognizes .11 k-asl tour different forms. 
!_.■ ndcrslanding ihc I hcur 1 . ihnl * Ickhum iKlvam.cs In lien oi the common view requires some 
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acquaintance with his own logic of terms on the one hand, i-sptcialh his theory of suppo- 

si tii in, and bis philusnphv ill in iii J nil the other. Once we an- su flick-nth apprised of liis 
views mi the relation nf lope ami ivalilv and his atcnunl nt lilt formation of our concepts, 
we shall turn finally to his own theory. 

The medieval problem of universals arose out of the remarks of the Ncoplatonist 

Porpln rv in lilt opening stefion nl tht hu."^.:, liis introduction to tilt CitU^'H'ii's <if 
Aristotle Time Porphvrv puints mil thnt lilt trulv important t]tit-stii>ii, philosophical!: 
speaking, in rigard in tinivtrsals, such ;is species an J genera, is to know whether thev are 
iniinl-iiii.Ii-pi.-in.k-nl realities ui simple conceptions of [he miiul; whether, if thev art niinJ- 
indt-peiidcnt, thev are corporeal or incorporeal; ami "hellier, it ihev art incorporeal, I lit- v 
exist scparatt-h from sensible things or unlv snhsisl within llitni (Porphvrv, hitiiingi c. 1). 
licgiiiiiing with BOETHJUS' treatment of the questions in his two commentaries on the /.v.vl'j^v, 
lilt mcdicvals had some taste fin 1 one of the issues that separated the two "Teat classical 
piiili ■S'/ph'.-rs, Plato and Aristotle Though he favored a Platonic solution in the problem In 
his own independent works, Boethius presented in his eommentaries a version of an "Aris- 
loitllan" sol ntii in according In w hi eh the tin i\ t-rsal is a eomposiit i hi mi; lit bused on the csscii- 
l i.il sn iiilarii ii-s ol things, Wt-arh titediev al authors had Utile idea of pncisth how appealing 
such an '"A ristuiellan" view of mm eisals might lie, htcause thci had no direct act]iiaint,intc 
'■villi i hi- works ol A risintk- wherein lilt ■.. onvspi old nig phil' 'Snphi,..il ps\ i huh r_\ and nicta- 
phvsics " ere given expression. 1 hiring the tw el fill and I hi rite nth etntiiries, as the works of 
Aristotle and his Islamic commentators madt their appearance In the Latin \\ est, medieval 
philosophers began to develop dilfiTttil accounts ol tinivtrsals, but all rooted to an increas- 
ing degree in the psychology of Aristotle's Dr itxiuhi and the metaphvsics o( substaiui- and 
1 1. 'tin sktl thed out in his (.'.■-.'. , : .',' ■ > :\(\i.\ M -,'..■ .'■■/.■ j ■■; ■■. Perhaps ihe niosi milueiii lal soui ce ! ■ . [ 
the problem of universals as it was developed by thirteenth- century thinkers was AVICENNA'S 
.l/i.'.iji/'iv/.'j'. In kev passages ol this work, the Islamit philosopher identified miKcrsals as 
natures thai enjoved some ontological status nt their own and were indititieiil In existing 
both in particular things outside the soul and as thoughts in an intellect. Avicenna's outlook 
eiu on raged ill irieeiil h-ceiil in 1 , philosophers, despite I heir oilier disagreements, to subsi nhc 
nigh on univtrsallv to a tw o-le\ el mttaphvsics consisting of concrete, in die kin il siihst.ini is 
in which natures, somehow distinct (mm those substances, had llieir ioothold in realm 

Philosophical sources of reflection only account, however, for some of the iiiatti i.il that 
lignitd in ihii tei.-nih ci-nuu ■. discussions nt univtrsals Prnbk-ms in theologi, especially as 
thev were formulated in Lombard's .Vrr.Vwns, were also a strong stimulus lor discussion 
Solutions advanced to cope with the problem of the multiplk'kv of divine ideas were the 
occasions for idvantiiig distinctions that were applied to similar difficulties in dealing with 
1 he pi obh-m of tinivtrsals. tine tvpc of distinction recognized In ihirtttnth ctnturv lliiolu- 
gians "as a pure distinction of reason, the kind that obtains between a phvsical motion 
considered either as the action of the agent or what the patient is undergoing. At the other 
extreme was a real distinction which uh tamed when the two terms of the distinction eilher 
did, or at least could, txisl indtptndentlv of each other. Hence in its crisp tomiulaiioti in 
HENRY OF GHENT'S writings and in most theological works thereafter, a real distinction entails 
sepai ahilil 1 ., it least in print I pic. ol the 1 lungs said to ht teal I v dislincl. 

In between these extremes, there were various intermediate distinctions proposed. 
THOMAS AQUINAS, among others, argued that certain items were distinct in reason but with 
si an e g rnu nd (or tht distinction present in the 1 lungs til till Selves. I lenn ol t.i he tit and others 
contended that since two Kims su..h as 'rational" and 'animal' ".etc disiuiti m meaning' or 
i, there must be, corresponding to such a distinction, inlentionallv distinct features 
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within a thing, though I k-tin l ended In vacillate mi tin- crucial issue of whether intention- 
alh distinct items were as such prior to, or only consequent upon, human intcllicl u.i! 

Most importantly for Ockham's thought, the Franciscan JOHN DUNS 5C0TUS had crafted 

Ills lormal distinction to cover the weaknesses perceivable in Ilcnrv's Li ppi'i ■l!lIi. I " ] i ■ ■ i i u" h 
Senilis v in 1 led in his terminology mid I ended ill his [;ikt wril ings In consider llie I o Mini dis- 
linetion a subspecies of re;il distinction, Scotus's formal distinction mav still lie said, from 
a coin para live perspective, to he hetwccti I he extremes of a d is line! ion of reason and a real 
d 1st i ik lion based on the scpanbilitv criterion Those leaturcs oj' a given thing arc lormall'. 
dislinu dial, although reallv identical in a gi\cn snhslaiice, .uisvicr to n. ■ n — ■ =■ -v ci lapping 
descriptions or definitions and hence are distinct prior to the acts of mind that so formu- 
late the respective descriptions or definitions. The communes! example in Stilus's writings 
is derived from I lenrv: "rational" and "animal" arc lormallv distinct, though iv.ilh identi- 
cal features ot a human being hecause ihev ate distinct in llicil definitions, though c<|tiall'. 
necessarv anil essential lor being human. The Suhl le 1 loclor proposes a similar disi nivtmii 
between the divine attributes, which, though undefinable strictly speaking, answer to 
dilk ring descriplions. 

Oct III/ ill 

(kkham's recounting ill opinions advanced b\ realists begins '.villi llie ne' ol WA1 .']>'!* 
BURLEY, a fotirtcenth-cenlurv author whose views on universalis parallel in main respects 
the opinions advanced in the thirteenth century by ROGKR BACON. Burlej's opinion holds 
llial univcrsals (e.g., man) are really existing things outside the conceiving mind, distincl 
both Irom the individual sub stance in which the: arc Ion nil, such as Socrates, and from anv 
other uni'. ersal appertaining in thai same indii id till substance (e.g., animal ). Furlhcrmoic, 
1 he up in ion holds i hat lliise inn', ersal things arc as niimerotis wii hin an indn idtial substance 
as arc the esse n I ia I piedk ates belong ing to ih.u subs lam e and I he', are 1 1 ■. ■ I rendered n utile r- 
icalk man 1 , or multiplied ihrough ihe mulliplic.ilimi ol individual stibslances ( <ji\!:ii; ilin 
I d. 2 q. 4; 1<I70, pp. 100-1). Many arguments arc advanced on behalf of this opinion, 
but the most telling are rooted in the Aristotelian conceptions of definition, science, and 

...i. .ii ., 

Definitions are primarily of substances and univcrsals, according to Aristotle, not 
iiidh. iduals. 1 kiii.c, I here musi be universal suhslances In individual things In addiiion to 
l heir singular stihstances to serve as the proper objects of such definitions. Furthermore, a 
leal science bears upon real things, i.e., things that exist apart from acts of thinking, and it 
is hv treating such real things that real sciences are distinguished from rational sciences, 
such as dialectic. But since no science ilea Is " nil singulars, ii seems thai there musl be uni- 
versal things grounding such real sciences. Finallv, a spoken word such as 'man' must signify 
something as us priman signilic.ile. liul it cannot signify some gi\cii individual, such as 
Socrates, inasmuch as it signifies no more one individual than another. Therefore, it must 
sign if v a uni: ei sal thing (ibid., pp. 101—2). 

Ockhant vehementlv rejects this opinion, saving it is "entirelv false and absurd" and 
advances a philosophical argumenl emploving llie nolion ol real distinction Seen above 
{Ordinatio I d, 2 q. 4; 1970, p. 108). If the universal "man" were some really distinct thing, 
ii '.von Id be capable ol existing a purl from indh idual human beings since it is claimed to be 
distinct from ami prior to indk idu.d hum, m beings, acionling to Ikirlev. or at least it could 
be kepi in existence separate] e through the cl i\ ine power ( ibid., pp. I (i.*>-l si. < iekhain i hulks 
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lilt arguments nil hi.- hull] lit i In.- opinion, tun, arc til' liult merit. I Mi nil inns arc nut prim a r- 
ilv nt things hut rather ol ' tmns. True, definitions arc uf terms insofar ;ts thev are eapablt 
nf standing for things, but Ockharn sees no reason, as we shall see mure I'ullv below, ivhv 
such terms eatinni stand fur individual substances Seieiii.es, even su-ealled real sciences, arc 
culleetiuns ni ps\ chulngieal habits ih.it ileal primarily with propositions and nut tilings 
\\ hat makes real sciences distinct from ratiunal sciences is nut that the former deal ivith 
things .i\\i\ the latter with intentions or mental acts, but rather that the former are collec- 
tions of psychological habits dealing '.villi propositions lini inu: terms ilni stand lor dungs 
existing a pari Irum the mind, where as the latter are culleetiuns ui habits dealing with propo- 
sitions having terms that refer to mental acts, con tints, or both. Finally, a species- term such 
as 'man' does not signify one tiling in the sense ol one individual thing more l h;in any other 
iii:io. kln.il thing. Ii til it dues sign If v am gi\ en human, whether Plato, Soe rates, or anv other, 
insofar as i he indh. idiul thing instantiates the en nee pi nl man, ivhich itself is a nann a I sign 
for human beings (ibid., 130-40). 

The second opinion is ol unknown authnrship, but can be plausibh claimed to be similar 
to that of WILLIAM OF ALNWICK, one of Duns Scotus's early disciples. This opinion is dif- 
ferent from the first in that it claims the universal is not onlv a reallv distinct thing irum 
i nil i\ kin. lis, hni i^ .lis. ■ H.alli multiplied in the indo. idnal substances in ". Inch it is found. 
The nature signified by the term 'man' is really distinct both from the individuating dif- 
ference ennlracting the nature to become Sucrales' humanitv miJ Imm the inili\ kln.uiiig 
dilkreiice contracting the nature to become Plato's humanity; but the nature and the 
i nd i\ kin. i ting difference du constitute respect i: civ Sucrales and Pinto " hose humanities or 
human natures are nn'.v, thanks lu the individual dillciviues making them disiinct from all 
other entities of their kino 1 , numerical Iv distinct IVnin each other I O ,",/,'/.■' ■■(,'.■■" 1 il, 2 i|. s; 1970, 

PP 154). 

Ockharn disposes of this opinion rather quickly If Sucrales' humanitv is really distinct 
from Plato's hum unit v, il nil I have to be distiiiLt Irum Plain's humanin bv something intrin- 
sic to itself, i.e. in its own right Accordingly, even if we remove the individuating differ- 
ences from consideration, the two hum in i ties "ill he rc.ilh distinct from each other in their 
ovi n right. But thev cannot be specifically distinct from each other hci ause that '.vnuld entail 
lhal Sot rales and PI.Ho belong to different species. I I elite thev must be numericallv disl in el 
1 ii 'in each other ami thus thev are, contrary to the opinion's whole tenor, each numerical I', 
singular and one thing apart from individual differences. Another dilfieultv raised against 
the view is similar to an objection against the first opinion: if the humanitv nf Sncratts is 
le.ilh distinct trniii tin individuating difference that parliallv constitutes the linh ■. ulu.ii 
substance Sntrales, there would be no contradiction in one of these items existing apart 
from the other, something Ockharn thinks absurd {Qrditiatio I d, 2 q. 4; 1970, pp. 154-9). 

The third opinion is the one rightly ascrihtil tu I hins Scnius in ( Ickham's judgment, 
as nppnsed to the first two that arc smnctiinis wrongly taken to be Scotus's, and the 
\ tntrahle Ineeptor expends a toiisiderable amount of effort expounding il. '['lie opinion 
holds lhal a universal is noi a thing 0v.<), but a nattirt i::,i!iu\i) that is reallv the same as the 
individuating difference lhal cmitracts it to being one individual, llmugh it is formally dis- 
1 incl from that difference, since the nature is of itself neither indii idu.il nor iinh ers.il, being 
iiKomplcul'-. unr.ers.il m the thing ind cnlireb universal uiilv in the mind. The kev elaim 
in the Scot ist ic ill toe v is that a nature is ;in niitnlugieal feature nl jn indh idual tiling. Accord- 
ing to Scorns, a n a flirt, unlike \ni individual substance, is nut of itself this but becomes this 
through something added to it, namelv, the singular etititv or thisness that renders it this; 
.i nam iv is nut numeric.! IK mie "f itself hni is deem eel dcimmin.it i\ el v uiie i hanks In Its pivs- 
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cttcc In an individual substance, a nature becomes I'u II v unn ersal onlv in die mind because, 
despite the fa el ill ;il 1 1 mi mini i l"i bdongs to the nature in its iran right, the hill indilli-rciKc 
wlu-rcbv i Ik n.iui iv is ptedieablc of manv and hence tullv unii ersal is milv In [Ik- mi ml. .in J, 
liiialh, ihi- nature has iiiinnr unitv in tin- manner of :in essential property {(JrJuiti.liii I d, 2 
q. 6; 1970, pp 161-7). 

Though Ockham praises Seotus's sophistication anil brilliance, he atumt abide such a 
view of univcrsals Instead, lie advances two basic Lines of criticism tlial arc, in turn, sup- 
ported bv numerous arguments. Oik- lint- of attack is In s.ii that it is impossible w iihm tlu- 
realm u[ creatures for ;i nature to be formalh distinct from the contracting diltcicnec unless 
it also is reallv distinct. This approach is baseil on the principle that all contradictories 
lire ecpiallv contradictory. I knee if lb ere is some property or feature that must or should 
be a] firmed o[ X but denied of \, X and \ are distinct tilings Uckliani takes this law of 
egalitarian contradictories in apply to cream rclv en lilies in such a nay that it is both neces- 
sity and sufficient to sho" their real distinction lint, in the Scot is fie account ol unii e is a Is, 
univcrsals that are said to be formally distinct are sniil to be distinct precisely because thev 
liave properties or features dial arc non-overlapping or nun-interchangeable. Therelore, the 
Scotistic position on univcrsals entails that univcrsals claimeil to be formally distinct are 
actually really distinct; or, if the formal distinction between nature anil inili'. idual diili-i- 
encc docs work, it works a little too well since it entails that any two things purported!'-. 
really distinct need only be formally distinct. 

The second line of criticism advanced In (Ickham is dial Seotus's position is internally 
inconsistent even supposing that one would grant the formal distinction. For example, 
Scotns .ii nc. he the nature is supposed to have its own minor unity that is compatible 
with iuimirK.il unity but distinct from it and lesser than it. let a nature only exists as 
Socrates' hum. mm in the case of Socrates or Plato's humanity in the case of Pluto ;ind in 
such instantiations the nature participates in or has, at least dctmminativclv, mini erica I unity 
But 1 1 a n ;it lire only exists In an iruiiy idual In which il lias numerical unity, then it only has 
iiiimicik.iI unify and not some less- than- numerical unify {(.irJiiiitliti I d, 1 e|. (i; 14, -II, pp. 
173-4; 177-80; 189). 

The final kind of realism considered by Ockham breaks down into three different 
opinions, the second and third of which Mere held, respectively, bv Thomas Aquinas ami 
HENRY OF HARCLAY. To take Aquinas's version, the thing whose nature is singular in act 
outside the soul is, when present in the intellect, universal and it is according to one con- 
si J era lion universal and accord in;;- to another consideration singular. \ el all three versions 
of the opinion hold that univcrsals are really presenl in singulars (Oel-.liam takes 'individ- 
ual' and 'singular' In be inlere hinge-able in such discussions; see SmuiHii /»:;,■ idc I c. I 9; 1974, 
<>->—'/ ), and in that sense thev are varieties of realism. Thcv differ from the first three opin- 
ions by hold in; ill a l tinii ersils and s in pillars differ only accord ins to reason tni'm), whereas 
the first three opinions claim thai univcrsals and singulars dillcr eilher reallv or lormall'. 
(Ordinal™ I d, 2 q. 7; 1970, pp. 226-9). 

Ockham's fundamental criticism of these opinions is that, however the point is stated 
regarding singulars and universals dlllcring solely according to reason, singularity -:\n<.\ 
universality cannot belong to the sell-same ill in;; in the same respect ami, consequent! 1 ., 1 he- 
ll not be identified w holesalch. There must, accordingly, be a tlis- 
r ami the uiiiv ersal. Such a distinction is eilher: ( I I between two 
■ut this is Seotus's vie"- and has alreaih been discarded; or (2) 
.1 things, iIk- claim ol the first two rejected opinions; or ('.!) between 
t plausible because the singular is no being of reason; or 
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(4 ) hirvi.ii] i real being mill ;i being ol reason, hut in this case tin universal is a being i>l reason 
and this position is no longer realism (■' in/uiiiliii I d, 2 q. 7; 1970, pp. 235—7). 

Having discarded every known form of realism, Oekham oilers a conceptualist theory 
instead, i lis own view draws manv of its kev elements I rum salient points in liis theory of 
hini' terms sign 1 1 \ and si in J tor tilings ami li'nm his account of modes u( cognition. Let us 
then review these two aspects of Ockham's thought prior to returning to his thcorv of 
universal* 

Terms are the immediate parts of a proposition, that is, the parts which, functioning as 
either subjects uf prcd icatcs, taken together with the copula constitute propositions. Terms 
are cithei written, spoken, or mental and are, at their appropriate levels, essential ami con- 
stitulivc parts nl (heir respective kinds of expression (iiiiilin). Written and spoken 
language, hnwe\cr, differs in kind from mental insofar as the former is composed of con- 
ventional signs and the larter of natural signs, written and spoken signs can, and often 
do, chanpe their signil'u Jlion, but mental signs do not. Thus a mental term in a mental sen- 
tence is naturally capable ol standing lor (.«"/!" i.vyv) what it signifies. Though (Kkham 
ackii' ■ ■* ".-. 1 1 ■> s '.-ii 'p ... ■ in I ni 1 1 1 ten signs are subordinated In mental signs, he follow s 
S co- us and departs frutn \ ipnnas in mainlaining that spoken and written signs, on the one 
hand, and mental signs, mi the other, equalh signify things and noi mental impressions 
or concepts (passiones animse) (Stimma logicae I c 1; 1974, pp. 7-9). 

Oekham draws upon the work of earlier logicians fur his division of terms, and especially 
for his discussion of their signification and supposition (Brown 1947, pp. lO.i'.'a- 1 044h ). 
Among the important divisions of terms are the division into categuremaric and syncate- 
gt'ivmatic, that is, into terms that have a clear and definite signification, such as 'dog' or 
'man', and terms that rather cjualih. sin h terms, [unci inning In the ■ odcr of language like 
zero in mathematics, e.g., 'all', 'some', and 'only' (Summa logical I c 4; 1974, pp. 15-16). 
( .alegorematic terms in their turn are divided into absolute a nil cnnnuiativc. Absolute terms 
signify w hatcver I hei signih equal h. jikI direct h. In the ■■■ J\ 'an im.il' signifies each and ever, 
human, con; etc.; these terms have, or a I least can have, a real definition, (..on no ta live terms 
such as 'just' or 'white 1 , on the other hand, signify one thing primarih and oilier things 
secondarily and have milv a nominal definition (ibid. I c. 10; 1974, pp. 35—8). 

Another notable division of terms is between concrete terms such as 'just' and 'white' 
and abstract terms such as 'justice' and 'white'. Sometimes such terms are distinct in that 
the concrete term signifies a subject of a qualin or feature connoting lhat quality and the 
abstract term signifies the qualm itsell; this is clearlv the ease with 'white' which signifies 
the subject of whiteness while connoting whiteness and 'whiteness' "hich signifies the 
quality without reference to the subject. Sometimes such terms are distinct in that one 
stands lor I he part and the other lor the whulc ol whit is being talked abniil. A third kind 
oi ['elali'in among com. rete and ah s tract terms mm be seen in eases "here the two terms do 
not refer to either the same whole or parts of that whole but ai\ related as cause and effect, 
sign and signified, or place and what belongs to a place (Shhiihh '•^i-.-ii: I e 5; 1474, pp. 
16-18). 

Philosophically the most telling of' the observations that ( (ckham makes In connection 
with abstract and concrete terms is that, especially In regard to terms in the categories of 
substance and certain kinds of quality, concrete and abstract terms are svnonvms, (hough 
m.uiv believe that they are not. To take an example of a pair of concrete and abstract 
terms, the term 'man' and the term 'humanity' do not differ in terms of the thing to which 
they refer or the definition ihev carry Both signih individual hum. in beings. True, philoso- 
phers and theologians sometimes use the abstract mem her of the pair (e.g., 'humanity' I as 
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a subsl hole In] 1 a reduplicative expression such as 'man insofar as he is man'; vet if ihev 
llinik that there is sums 1 distinctive In-ing corresponding in such abstract terms, thcv arc 
mistaken. Tu think that there is souk- cnlitv nude-riving such expressions is, to ( 'ckham's 
mind, the error characteristic ol philosophers such as Scums who think there is a form 
whereby man is man that has distinctive ontological features (Summa logic an I c 6-8; 1974, 
pp. 19-34). 

Signification is a function of terms that holds good even when they arc used indepen- 
deiulv ol propositions! context, " hcrcas supposition is a lunefion th;n terms, whether 
subject or predicate, perform only in and through a proposition. 

Follow ins a long-standing trad iiion, Ockhaiit distinguishes ber.vccn personal, simple, 
and material supposition. Personal supposition occurs "hen a term stands for what it sig- 
nifies. Examples are the terms 'hiinwn being' and 'animal' in the proposition 'Kverv human 
Ileitis is an animal', the term 'spoken noun' in the sentence 'Kverv spoken noun is a part of 
speech'; and the term 'species' in the sentence 'Kvery species is a universal'. Note that per- 
sonal supposition has nothing to do with reference to a person, or, for that matter, to things 
that exist outside the mind. Terms such as 'species' and 'noun' are meant to refer to con- 
cepts and words respectively and so are not being used in any exceptional way when ihcv 
occur in the propositions exemplified. 

Simple supposition obtains when a term stands for the concepl to which it is subordi- 
nated. An example, and a revealing one for the problem of universal*, is the case of 'man' 
in the 'Man is a species'. According to Ockham, in this proposition 'man' does not refer to 
a common human nature, run ralher it stands for I he concept "man" I hat exists In i he human 

Material supposition happens when a term stands for itself or another to I, en- term of the 
same type. In English, examples are 'man' in 'Man is a three-lettered word' and 'dog' in 
'1 log is monosyllabic'. Until 'man' and 'dog' are meaningful in the mentioned propositions 
but neither stands tor whal 1 1 was instituted to sigttifi nor for the concept to which it is sub- 
ordinated {Summa logicael c 64; 1974, pp. 195-6). 

Ockhani develops an elaborate division and subdivision ol personal supposition into dis- 
crele and common supposition I'o arliculale ihese divisions and subdivisions i\iih perti- 
nent examples is noi to our present purpose, but we need to note why Ockham bothers to 
develop this scheme: by doing so, he can show the precise truth conditions for dtltcrcnl 
propositions and can arctic that, in the case ol both llie subject and the predicate, all true 
ailirmative propositions involve an identify of reference for the subject and the predicate 
and require tor their I ruth nothing mote I ban mdn idual things (Sua: Mil lir<u ii.-: I c. 70, l l| 74, 

pp. 209-12). 

'I he other prom men i factor in 1 h.k ham's t It con ol turn ei sals is his aci oimt ol our inlel- 
leclual acts. Like nearlv all oilier scholastics, Ockham was committed to the view that, in 
the present life, our intellectual knowledge begins \\ itli sense experiences. L 11 like the major- 
ity of scholastics before him, ho" ever, ( M.ham thought that the first act ol our intellecl 1.1,1 i 
awareness is not an abstract concept or an awareness that prescinds from the here and now, 
but rather a direct and immediate intellectual awareness of the things around us {<ji\!:ihtlin 
I prol. q. 1; 1967, p. 27). 

Our knowledge begins with what Ockham calls "intellectual intuitive cognition," an 
expression used previously In S col us a nil others hill to " hich he gh es a new meaning. Intu- 
itive cognition, lor Ockham, is the kind of intellectual awareness wherebv we can know 
whether or not a thing exists, w he I her it is present or absent, and whether or not it inheres 
in a subject. In contradistinction, ah s tract i\ e cognition is the kind ol cognition whereby we 
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cannot lell whether ur not a thing exists, is present or absent, or is inherent in ;i subject. 
Oekham is clear that ■ ii t li i r i a. t- mill abstractive cognition do not differ in terms of their 
content, intuitive eogniiioii does nut involve- some jii-h »p. isit n >n;il cotilcnl unavailable In 
abstraclive cognition. Rather, they differ only in that intuitive cognition yields cvidctil 

k 111 iW ledge '.'] i. omillgcni ll'lllllS, SUell ;IS cXislellLc/ nonexistence, presence/' nbst ncc, llllkl 

inherence non-inherence, hurlhermorc, intuitive cognition is foundational: it is through 
lli.- simple and direct in 1 e 1 lee 111. i I aw arciiess tliilt we hiive of things in intuitive cognition ih.il 
we are able to have abstract awareness {Qitotllibet, I q. 13; 1980, pp. 72-8). 

Bearing in mind some of these points, let us return to the solution ( 'cl-.ham gives for the 

problem ol uni versa Is. \\ hat arc it ni vers;! Is for ( >ckhnm? Certain I v not extra-mental entities 

distill, I i II Mil e\[[ :l-]llelll.ll lllkl]'. ikltlllls, ]■.■! c 1 . el", tiling OUiSllle the 111! lid is S ill 11' 11 [ill 1 I II tile 

first version of the < in'iihttiti, "hose discussion we have been lollowing, ( 'cl-.bam presents 
four non- re ill is lie theories, due of these is genuine nominalism in that it holds I hill univer- 
sale exist in the mental order on the model of conventionally established spoken sounds and 
written inscriptions. ( tckhain soiindh rejects this opinion as implausible precisely because 
concepts are natural signs ol things, not founded in convention. 

The three remaining opinions share all three of the following: (I) the universal is, as a 
feature ol the mind, singular and numerically oik-; i.1) with respect to things outsiile the 
in mil, i his mi i a- mi- 1 Hal thing is uiiivers.il, Lommon. anil iiiklii fere nl to man 1 , singulars, -,w\<.\ 
(.>) in the hi Iter respect, I he universal is a son ol natural likeness iiiu-isi a -a inula sum /.■'.■' /'./■■.■ ). 
v ) lie- of these three opinions t.ui hi- discarded immcdiaicl 1 because it proposes that a 
species, a means of abstractive cognition, is the universal existing in the mind. A species 
would hckoine an intermedial 1 ! between knovver mm\ known and thus could never gain the 
\ enerahle Inceplor's allegiiiiiee, whose \ iews In philosophical psvchologv demand, as 
we have seen, direct realism with intuitive cognition assuring our immediate contacl with 
things [Oi-i-Himlin I d. 1 e|. S; 1°70, pp. 267—71). This process of elimination leaves two 
theories: the In tini: theorv and the m telle-, tm theory. 

In the first version of the On'/Hiitm and his other earl lei 1 " ritings, * ickham held that uni- 
versals are fit hi, mental objects that represent real or imagined beings. Perhaps the best way 
to render the term Iieitirn. in Knglish is to use the English word 'model'. The universal is 
proposed in the /iV.'.'/H.-'-lhcorv as something that has no subjective being, i.e., the kind of 
being ill. 11 -i lorni inhering In us subject has, whether in the mind or anything else. 1 nstcad 
it has mereb objective being, that is, being as an object ol awareness. To be in this sense 
is noihing more than to be known (enniin esse est topwsci). But the universal does have 
objective being within the mind that somehow conforms to the subjective being a thing 
in the world has. 

To explain how this works, ( )ckham invites us to consider the in tell eel perceiving somc- 
l lung outsiile the 111 i nd j nd fashioning or constructing ( l:ii\t :i 1 a maximally like thing in the 
mind in such a win that, if it had not simple the power to construct psvchologicalh but also 
to make, the mind would produce another thing in the world maximal! 1 , like ihe original 
thing it perceived. As we might expect, Ockham introduces an artistic analogy to explain 
his iheorv ni i,r seeing i house, a builder might see a house and i ash ion a house In his m hid 
i n. i\ im. lib like the house he saw, which, vv hen built, " ould oil I 1 be numeric alb disiinel from 
the first house, so that the house in the builder's mind is a model for other houses. 
1 . ikewise, ( 'el, ham suggests, the universal is a model formed bv abstract ion, a process whith 
he describes as a kind ol making up something (. . . per iibstriietintieim quite nun est nisi /teliu 
,/it,ie,niui), a nil a model that indifferent Iv relcrs to minv singulars outside the mind; i hanks 
lo us maximal similaiit'. In ihe realm ol objective being to am ol iliese things oiuside the 
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111 Hill, 1 liv LI 111 VI.' ['Sill tail SI Li llll lor Li IIS ol [llcSe tilings lll.ll -lie lll;1\iin;ill'-. Ill, I" H ill S 111' it L iii ,; 

being (Ordimtio, I J. 2 q. 8; 1970, pp. 271-2). 

Ockham argues on behalf of this theoi y on nianv grounds. * Inc of the chief considera- 
tions is that such a jittiuit-ina\\e\ could serve as (he term of the act of undcrstaiidinsj ami 
hence endow this act with an object "lien no singular is understood to fall under the uni- 
versal in question. The model could also hi.- tile propt-m bearer lor etriain predicates, such 
as 'species' in the proposition \\I an is a species', which clear I v cannot, because of the rejec- 
tion of realism, he Lit tribute J to am thing outside the ■.nil I. h urt her mure, the txtmphu could 
be the one thing predicablc of many, so that it could be the referent thai f nil v verifies 
lilt Ji-linition !.J ihe universal. Kinalh. the model would tuiietion as placeholder lor tin 
innumerable instances of a sorlal coneept, "ht-n, clenrlv, the individual instances are not 
something thai anv knosver could be expected lo know (ibid., pp 273—81). 

Although Ockham is not vcr\ forthcoming ibout tht process ol lormalion ol mi I vers a Is, 
anuthtr consideration oil heliLilf ul tin /.< ■'■'(.'■.-thcorv "utild be thai it could (it into a plau- 
sihle Lieeouiu ol eo nee jit formation. Through intuitive coo- nil ion we become aw Lire of ;i gii en 
1 lung :ind mil uralh. fish ion ,1 model oi it and because othei I hings arc m.ixirn.ills simil.n to 
l lit m oil el Irish i oiled i>n the basis ol' the first thins;, " e can Lipplv that model to them lis well. 
'I bus, using the model as l! means, we predicLife lilt same concept of (he second lhui;_ and 
so forth. Kntil ies thai Lire not so maximal! v alike could be the objects of less exacting models 
and this might explain ihe hicrarchv of generic and specific concepts. 

But there arc ma in puzzles Line! questions about ihe /jr.'.'//;'- thcorv, some of which Ockham 
raises himself One puzzle he docs not mention is the difficult!' ol reconciling the active- 
format ivt tu net ion lie attributes to the mind in the context of this thcorv with his general 
emphasis on tht passivitv oi cognition. A problem he does mention, an el w hieh is recur re til 
enough to explain in part is hv lie changes his mind on the issue, concerns the status of somc- 
llimg lll.ll has niiTelv objective being. Another persistent question concerns whether the 
f'iiiiii; might not he rather like a species in the final analvsis, something that hecomes a 
hiiidrantL' to cogniiion insofar as it functions as an intermediary bet" ten the act of 
cognition and its e\l r.i-iiitntai objeel. Kinallv, ihe thcorv seems lo I all foul of the razor and 
iht divine causalilv princi]ilt-s; we do not need /.'i'.'.i pro! idetl wc have a human mind and 
iht appropriate acts oi understanding, whereas convcrselv we can have the relevant acts 
without //..■'.■■ on iht assumption that Clod supplies the iitcessarv cansalits since it is not 
contradictory for him to do so (Oritinatio, I d. 2 q. 8; 1970, pp. 281-3; Qiiodl. IV q. 35; 
1980, p. 473; Pasnau 1997, pp. 277-89). 

In lieu of the/i'i'.'.VH.-'-llieorv, (M.ham comes to propose the .■■/■■ !■://■:, 7. ''.-theory. This is the 
vicsv that a universal is simple an act oi understanding whereby we are aware of things in 
terms of their more or less generalizable features. ( *ntologiealls speaking, llns \ it-w allows 
1 itkhiim lo sav that all univcrsals are in the category of quality Moreover, thanks to his 
thcorv of mental signs and supposition, he can escape from such apparent diititultics as the 
consequence that all ihe categories would be accidents ami the consequence that ihe same 
1 lung ss o ti Id be found in two different categories. To address the first oi these con Si-qucuccs, 
* I. khain distinguishes, as usual, between ihe semiolie ami the on to logic a I dimensions. True, 
all u nil ersals art ace id tuts without exception in ilia I ihev arc qu alii its oi iht mind, but this 
dots not mtaii thai ihev are natural signs onlv of, or principalis- o[, ihings in the accidental 
categories. In answer to the second of these consequences, ( kkham simph appeals to tht 
distinction between personal supposition, on the one hand, ami simple anil malerial sup- 
position, on the other. For example, in the proposition 'Substance is a qualitv', il the subject 
s simple or malerial supposition, i.e., stands for a concept or for itself as a 
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vt iin.-i.-pl , tlu-n lilt proposition is triK-, since i.v l;vp«lli:<,' nil concepts arc qualities; if, however, 
1 1n- subject term of the propositi mi sin ink lur something lb rough personal supposition, the 
proposition is false. 



Ontological reduction 



Fur Ockham, mcliiphvsics lins hoili being .pin lit' ins;- mill Liod ns its subjet 

tenor of the controversy between Avicenna and AVERROES and its continuation by their Latin 

pai i is mis, tlii.- \ ciK-i-ahh- I iin.pt m- si.-i.-s im problem " illi nnv si.itiii.i-, int.-li.Kl in g mtiapli 1 . sks, 
haying two (or more) subjects (Ockham, Exfiositio in lib. Phys. I c 18; 19S5, p 208). After all, 

ill i- iv arc no Inrmal structures organizing things u inside the mind or, Im- ih;it mil [it, thematic 
unities that hind together strings of syllogisms. A scii-mv in tin- most precise sense is | list n 
single svllugism \\ iili [ In- subject lit us tun thisii in serving as tin- subject (it I hi- science. Since 
there ;iri- in nnv s\ I log isms in " hnt in generally tall n science, science in ill is sense has nianv 
subjects (Exposttto in lib- Pkys. Viol.-, 1985, pp 8-9; Ockham, Quodl. V q. 1; 1980,475-80). 

As one of the subjects <>f metaphysics, 'boing' can be understood to mean either that 
■■vhith .Kin n IK exists nil- i lint tor which ii is mil repugnant to c\ ist outside- ilu- mind. In the 
second, less restricted sense, lit-iiig." embraces everything tlint is not nothing. 'Iieing' is, for 
* 1 1 IJinni ns [ui- Slut us, univiit-.il, though its unlvncitv dues not extend to nil subjects of which 
ii can Ik- predicated. ''I null', 'm inn ', a nil 'gundtu-ss' aiv transcendental terms in addition 
to 'being'; ihnt is, they are terms ot universal extension, though " iili different inltiisions 
(Summa logicae I c 10; 1974, p 38; I c. 38-9; 1974, pp 106-11). 

Apart from these transcendental terms, the vocabulary nt being in Ockham is rather 
litniitil. I It dots ik 1 1 recognize mi'- distinctinn bet" ten essence and existence; nnv thing is 
iis essence and it milv is such mi essence when it exists. To tinim thnl i-xisteiKt is nn mito- 
logitalh. ilistincl teal n iv ol n thing apnrl from its essence is tantamount to claiming tli.it 

(ji nl ci mill pivscn e mil- wit hunt the other and thus thev won hi Ik- separable i rum each oilier 
(Summa logicae III— 2 c 27; 1974, pp 553-5; Quodl. II q. 7; 1980, pp 141-5). 

The metaphysics nt < iekliam is focused no I so much nn flit stinlv nt transcendental terms 
and their features as upon two major themes, due theme is delimiting the categories of 
he i tig. I letv ( Ickham is qui ft original, arguing thai there are really onlv two ca leg ones, sub- 
stance and qualm ; the renin i nil er ol the Lalcgorits are mei'elv cntegnries nt I hi night ronieil 
in the nnv we think about being nil her llian the wav things are. The second theme is llial 
i if philosophical theology [ .i.-i us begin with ilu firs I theme. 

Ockham was by no menus the first in snggesl that the ten Arisloielian categories did not 
cuiTcspmiil isnmiii-plilcnllv In distinct features of reality. PETER OLIYI, for example, h.ul 
ni-giitil ns much in his ^>_:i,i.:fi,'vi>.:< lu^i: ,-;A-.« mill elsewhere. I lenry of Uhent, loo, expressed 
what became a common view of the categories when he argued that there are three real 
l lungs (,-. > ..■/ , .(". , ','i .',,■-.-) Ji-signnleJ b\ (lit ditlircnl categories, n.initlv, substance, quaiiiit \, mid 
qualiiv, wink- iIk remaining ScM-n categories are ivlalive beings, eiililies fnnteil In the three 
absolute categories. On tht other hand, Scntus find reaffirmed the traditional view, arguing 
ill at all ten inltgnrli-s are hnlh cnnceplual anil real. ( Kkhnm's approach si n nils nut because 
lie reduces the number nf real cntegnries to substance and quality, arguing llml the other 
calegoru-s inn Ik- i-lft-ctiM-lv mapped onto the two real ones. Ockham's persistent alttmpl 
to reduce the nuiiiher of entities need til to explain how inn- I ho light and language mnp onto 
the world is referred in hv sclmlars ns his ntitolngicnl reductionism. 
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To see exactly how this works, lit us i-vjinmi bricllv one ul the categories that Ockhain 
wishes to eliminate from flu- realm of In iny : quantity In general, categories, whether both 
real anil conceptual iir merch conceptual, arise when wc ask certain questions about things, 
such as, 'How big is it?', "Where is it?" anil so forth. This means that the division of the 

categories arises in answer to questions and tliiTelorc is primarily a division ul mimes ami 
concepts, not things (QuodL IV q. 23; 1980, pp. 570-3). 

But how ilo we iliminalc quantity from the status of ;i real category? To take the latter 
que si Ion first, simplicity would seem to Jem a nil it, [or in an cxisi in;_ pin steal substance with 
in hi ns it parts we ha' e all we tu-eil to satisfy the trulh eonJitions lor propositions 1 hal appeal 
In quantity Fur example, the propositi mi 'A material substance is in place In such :i way th;il 
its parts are In parts of i hat plate ami the whole of it in the whole place', holds true on the 
basis oj tlu- different parts of a tiven sensible substance wiihuiit invoking some otiloloi;i- 
calh distinct accident of quantity A more complicated argument lor the same conclusion 
is that, if the distance of one part of the substance from anotlu-r w t -rc caused bv qu an tin as 
jn accident, then the posterior (the pulativelv real accident of quantity) "utikl expl.iin ami 
cause the prior (ilu- parts ol tlu- physical substance), which is absurd since il is neither .iiiihii;; 
the hitler's efficient of final causes. Furthermore, the substance could still be extended 
without any quanlitv insofar as GoJ could supple his cius.ililv in lieu of the supposed quan- 
tity- aecide in and the substance's pans w ould still he distant from i.ieh oilier (Ojim'l. IV q. 
24; 1980, pp. +13-14). 

After Ockham completes the ontolupcal reduction of the categories the only properly 
i cal ones that remain are substance anil certain qualities such as color (from the third spec ies 
of qualm ), i li'lne I Irom the first species ul qualilv}, and abilities and inabilities (the seen ml 
species ol qualitv). In these cases, the mental term through which " e thiii I, ah' ml thi-m pi. ks 
mil directly or denotes sonulhinu' in I he world, which could lie pointed to and spoken ol 
with a demonstrative pronoun, lint, in the cases of the other categories, there is no such 
direct reference. Instead, the pertinent mental terms connote either substances or certain 
of their qualities in a certain respect. So, for example, two while things may properly Ik- 
said lo be alike, but thai simple connotes two substances thai are white in relation to the 
in l ensile ol whiti-ncss — say 3 lumens — and involves the mental comparison of the decree 
of their respectivi 
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unicity because there still could be an indefinite number of things that fit this description 
[Quodl. I q. 1; 19S0, pp. 2-4). 

Divine infinity cannot be established cither for < )■_ kli ;uii. Targeting some of the reason- 
ing us i.- J bv Sent ns to show divine inti nil v, Ockham claims thai ;i finite i tun mi pi ihlc pnw cr 
could, just as well as an in finite one, cause the success!: e motion nf tlu- lu a: ens, and since 
there is no infinite effect in intcnsilv there is no direct basis fur the inference In intensive 
inlinil 1 . on the part of the cause. Also, given the right combination nf active and passive 
faclnfs in an infinite series nf successive finite effects, a finite power is cnlireh suitable to 
explain our experience. Finallv, Uod cannot be shown to know things other than himself 
and thus "e cannoi reason from his know ing \ni infinite number ni ihings to his having 
infinite knowledge (Quod!. II q. 2; 1980, pp 112-16). 

Interestingly enough, Ockhatii exploits the very immanence nf the dnctrine of nature in 
A ristntlc to buttress his case regard mi:' I he last pninl. Natural causes a nil effects have a deter- 
minate pattern of aefb ilv. [Jul il natural causes arc de lei 1 mined to a given effect, no furl her 
e\ plana! ion bevond mil lire is requ ircd In explain their aefb il\. ( >ekh.im remarks along these 
lines that it is only things like arrows (cf Thomas Aquinas's fifth way) that stand in need 
of dclcrminalinii ami ill feet inn. A s a counterexample to Aquinas's arrow, Ockham suggests 
that file burns given the correct conditions without anvone's intending it to do so. The 
explanation ami c.ius.ii ellicacv nf the universe might be similarly internal to it, as the 
activity of burning is in file (ibid., pp. 115—16). 

Returning to the issue nf proving God's existence, we know that Ockham will disallow 
jn\ inference to the unique God nf the Bible because he has denied that we have adequate 
evidence upon which to infer the unicilv of the universe, let it is lint altogether clear '.vhal 
kind ni inference he utu-quivncalh ill low s. (-'or example, in llie opening <Juii,!!ih ,', he accepts 
that we can show (dtinuiislVitn) Ciod's existence since there cannot be an infinite series of 
entities each of which would be more pei'lecl than the other {IhimH. I q. 1; 1980, p. 3). In 
O it <>«'!;!■'■: I II q. 1 anil OjimHibi! Ml q. 4, lie denies that we can show that (Jml is an immedi- 
ate efficient cause of other diings {Quod/. II q. 1 and Quodl. Ill q. 14; 1980, pp 107-8 and 
1 1.1). In bnth texts, some kind of persuasive, i.e., dialectical, argument is recognized as legiii- 
mately concluding to God's existence (Quod!. II q. 1 and Quod!. Ill q. 4; 1 980, pp 1 09 and 
1 1 1 ). Regarding final causalitv, matters are some" hat clearer: no inference to a first final 
divine cause can lie established because the mover of the outermost heaven, such as an intel- 
ligence, could iust as well have itself as its own end, while, on die oilier hand, the very 
ivgularitv of natural I hi tigs blocks us from inferring that their actions arc on account of an 
end distmcl from themselves. The besl we can do along the lines nf final tausalit'-. is to 
relied that we experience ourselves doing things for God's sake so as to honor him. 
I hough ( Kl.ham inlciprels Aristotle as positing God only as a final cause, such an infer- 
ence on Aristotle's part appears unwarranted (Quodl. IV q. 2; 1980, pp 302-3, 309). 

In his Questions on tin Pliys:-:*, Ockham advances the argumeni tor (..bid's existence for 
which he is most famous. '1 hough he doubts one can slum' God is the producer of things, 
he does think that the conservation of things implies God's existence. The reasoning is that, 
though once a thing is produced ils maker need not continue to be, it a thing is in need of 

conserved thing does. Hither the first conserving lliing is itseli conserved or not. If not, it 
is the unennserved ennserver. 1 1 so, we mav ask about its conserve! 1 and so forth. There 
cannot be an infinite series of such conserving conservers because thev would all have Co 
c-xisl simultaneous!: mii\ thus would constitute m> aclual in I'm in ol entities, somel lung ili.u 
* kkham deems impossible. 1 ieiiee there musl be a first u neon served con sen er {^<i;USt. h: 
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/■■.''■■ i'i'.< Pity*. i|. 1,in; Oy>. ,■'■/,',/, 14K4, pp. 7(w-4j. I[ is unclear how exactly ihis apparent proof 
in thi iii'lU-i' ut tltkii.nl causality can lit- reconciled with < kk ham's claim mentioned earlier 
that we cannot slum Gent's existence ;is an efficient cause of other things, whether medi- 
ately or immediatck ; despite its tone, perhaps ( >i_ kli.im"'. reasoning here is meant to ho 
simple dialectical. 

In regard to divine attributes, < ) el. It am a I hues, as nut eel above, 11 n formal distinction or 
even n distinction of iv;tson with a foundation in realitv. This leaves him to explain how 
Jivme attributes are d 1st i net. hirst, he distinguishes two senses of tile term Mi: hie attribute'. 
In one sense, a divine attribute is the elk ine pcriei lion iisell o 'ill p let eh. in dr. isihlo. and, in 
I'll is sense', we should not say that this divine perfection is in God but rather is God. 1 11 
another sense, tlivine attributes arc predicates or signs llial van be predicated ol God, \in-.\ 
as stieli ihev might be belter regarded as concepts or names of attribution since thov arc 
perl eel ions til cm solves. Second, < *ckliam sulidiviiles divine all ribntes in the second sense 
in lo three g in lips: ( 1 1 si jiii e, such as 'intellect" ami ''.vill', signify i he dr. in c essence ahsoluick. 
and aitirmalivelv; (2) some connote something else as "ell as the divine essence, such as 
'creator' or 'creative'; (.») some are negative, such as 'immortal' or 'incorruptible'. All of 
chose concepts denote the divine essence, but thov are distinct from each other as concepts 
or descriptions. We neeil such atlribulcs to talk about God and thev expand our proper, 
1 hough complex, notion of God. But we miisl understand thov do not pick out, oven in t he- 
case of the first group of names, anv distinct' respect or aspect or feature in God since he 
remains utterly simple (Ordinatio I d. 2 q. 2; 1970, pp. 61-9; Quodt. Ill q. 2; 1980, pp 
208-11). 



Ethics 

1 k k ham's ethical thought Ins aroused so: ere criticism at times, tspti talk anion g those who 
blame him lor the decline and evenlual disappearance of xihol.isiii pliiliisoplo and theol- 
ogy from western culture, let, despite the impression such assessment', might convey, 

( k LI 01 m is, iii manv respects, trad i I ionil regarding his ethical theories 

To the question whether there can be a demonstrative moral science, Ockharn replies, 

after distinguishing two senses of 'moral science', in the affirmative. Moral science involves 
both a positive and lion- pos ilk e slim ens ion. l_> 11 dor the positive dimension, fall human pos- 
itive and divine posit k e laws and interpretations of iheir application to human con duel. 1 11 
one respect, these two posil ive pans ol mural know ledge dc.il w iih the same thine., 11 a in el'-., 
what is good or bad precisely as delermined by a superior. The non-positive part of moral 
know k.ihie, 1 in 1 he oi hei ha nd, dues nut invoke the com 111 and of the superior, but rather has 
the same force as self-evident propositions or arguments derived Iruni self-evident propo- 
sitions Mil] matters known bv experience. In fact, when Ockharn gives instances of such 
moral know ledge, lie oil en relers to selt-evideiil moral prim ipk-s such as '\ I oralh. fine acts 
are to be done'. The human positive part of moral knowledge is not demonstrative insofar 
as It relies on the merely contingent and indeterminate character ol human law as its start- 
ing point, while I he di\ ine posilk e pari relies on the coin in gen I decisions of the divine w III 
and their revelation to us in Scripture. Hut the lion- posit ive part ol moral know ledge meets 
1 lie requirements ol domonsrralk science since it originates troni se It- evident propositions 

iQuodl. II q. 14, 1980, pp 177-8). 

In a long question on the connection among the virlues, ( ickhani presents his account 

of virtue and moral goodness. There is a proportionality between acts and virtues: if acts 
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are specificallv distinct, si> are the habits thev unci to produce 
over, correspond to objects distinct in kind. The only act tha 
mi iiknt.illv, virtuous is an act of the will; indeed, no other act besides an act of the will 

is, proper l\ speaking, viriunus ;iiul tuiiiniiii'iiil" no oilier habit is cither (tbkham, 
Quaes, vaiiac, q. 7, art. 1; Op. theol. 1984, pp. 323-30). 

Distinguishing four senses of 'prudence', 1 ) el. ham iirsi dese ribes prudence as a kind of 
generic mural knowledge til at is ecpiivalcnl to mural science. The second sense ol 'prudence' 
is more practical, consisting in evident knowledge that is immediatelv directive of action 
an i.l in vi ib es awareness nf a particular as I a II lug under a universal precept. The third sense 
of 'prudence' is ckarb distinct Irom general moral knowledge or science insofar as it 
involves kno'viiig In experience some particular proposition. And the final sense ol 'pru- 
dence' is the aggregate of all direetive kilo" ied;;e as unmedi;itch applicable L i ^ liiing well, 
whel her thai is gained bv reasoning and reflection or experience, (.learlv (he toiirih and lin.ii 
sense nf 'prudence' is nut a single tvpe ol knowledge and this allows (Ickham to claim that 
there will be as manv tvpes of prudence in the fourth sense as there are mural virtues. This 
leaves room lor a certain disconnection benvce-n the virtues, permitting < ickham to claim 
that a person can have a practical knu" ledge u| hn'v to control himself so .is mil to imbibe 
loo much, bul n oriel he less be enlireh lacking in the practical l.nn" leilge to exercise another 
virtue such as bravery (Quaes, variae, q. 7 art. 1; Op. theol. 1984, pp. 323-30). 

Regarding moral virtues properh speaking, that is, braverv, temperance, and justice, 
< klJiam Jistinguishes five degrees in which thev miv be possessed bv a moral agent. The 
Insi ilegree Is bad it one is " illing to perform righleous acts in accord " lib right reason with 
1 he appropriate L i renin stances and lor ihc sake ol ihe nobilnv of the deed or for the sake of 
peace. \ el It is important to undcrsiand something hire: the in it lieu commands suui a deed 
and is I he ride ol right reason, bul mural * irtiic is in llie will. The will's tendeiiev to colli orm 
itself in the manner specified is the virtue. The second degree 
to perform a righteous act in accord with right reason with the appropriate c 
and for the sake of the nobilitv of the deed, but "ill not Cease to perform the deed even at 
file pain of death. '1 he third degree occurs "hen someone "ills according to all file eondi- 
li"iis speiilied above, and docs ii noi lor the iiohilm or ihe worthiness of ihe act lull solelv 
because the act is commanded bv light reason. The fourth ilegree involves file same condi- 
tions and circumstances, hut now the person does it solelv because of the love ol God; this 
is the complete ( dirislian moral virtue spoken of In the saints. The lil th and highest ilegree 
occurs "hen someone "ills an act according to the conditions outlined above, but "hen the 
end is not the crucial factor; rather ihe person wills tormallv to perform a deed, or lo suffer 
one, that exceeds the human slate mv.\ is against human natural iiK Imation. or, tailing that, 
at least it exceeds the human sphere and natural inclination in respect of the circumstances 
of the act. The highest degree can be achieved either bv a Christian or a niin-t Jiiisl ian 
insofar as no formal love of God need be involved in the Inletifionalitv of the act {Quaes, 
vuriae, q. 7 art. 2; Op. theol. 1984, pp. 330-7). 

How are the virtues related, then, for Ockham? They are not intimately connected in the 
wav described hv Aquinas or even in quite ihe "in that lie tin of (. ihetil thought. At 1 be- 
most general level, all moral virtues spring from and are conn eel ed in the agent's awareness 
of certain un general principles such as '"[-.'■. erv good should be done" or '"hv en thing com- 
m.i'i'.Jed lo right tea soil ~hnu Id be done. " But be vo ml that thev are looselv tied. For example, 
it someone has the virtue of justice in the third degree or the fourth degree, she "ill be 
inclined to perform an act of braverv should the occasion arise since she is already com- 
mitted strongb lo perlorming acts j nst because ihcv are commanded in right reason or for 
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lilt luvt ni (lull rcspcel 1m h. [in l il ■.lit i Jill i has justice in l hi- s c-o 1 1 ul J iii- l'h', ■iln- ni i^ hi in 1 1 
be so inclined to perform an net of, sav, temperance, since controlling one's sense appetites 
m I'j. hi nut lii- required In bring Lib out jus [in- in a given set tin;'. I ii-ncc, one of the conclu- 
sions that Ockham draws Is thai no mural virtue in anv degree nttcssarilv rei|uii'i'S another 
virtue in another degree, though it mav iiiiline lilt- agent towards it. In fact, at their Sower 
IvmIs, the virtues are so disconnected that (lie li is I two degrees of moral virtue art able to 
i:\isi ii t^t-liit i 1 ill a five il person " nil ;i vice opposing uiu- ol ilii- other vjnuis. Fur I Sit rim 'it, 
the i irt lit- of p mil elite is related to the moral i irtiii-s in such a wav that, although one cannol 
have virtue in anv degree without prudinte, pruiltnee in the first sense, i.e., the kind of 
]>r u il en it I hat is equivalent li> moral philosophy is ihlt to exist without ;inv virtuous act or 
liahii. This is also irut ol prudence in the second sense ii/juicf. variac, q. 7 art. 3; 1 4S4, pp. 
347-55, 367-76). In general, we may say that Ockham emphasizes the extent to which moral 
iudgmenl and ilti tlopmtiil is hastd on evpi-riinci- and is suspicious of anv efforts to dis- 
count the roll- o I acquaintance '.villi the pari iculars ol moral li\ ms in I lit iicjuisitioii of moral 
virtue (Wood 1997, p. 56). 

Scholars and philosophtrs both, honevi-r, have encountered troubles reconciling some of 
1 likiiiini's strongi-i statements about what Ciod could command in the moral sphere with 
the tone of his treatment of virtue as well as his commitment to a demonstrative non- 
positivistic moral science (Maurer 1999, pp. 525-39). Recall that Ockham distinguishes 
between positive moral science anil non-positive moral science in such a way that divine 
positive commands art contained under the former division and universal moral principles 
a iv found under the latter, let, in several texts in his StiiUn, ■:.• commentaries ( Kl, ham allow s 
that Ciod could command the opposite of prattitallv iin\ act currentlv continued under his 
ordered power. Otl.ham's reasoning on such utiasions is thai Ciod caniioi be disallowed 
from doing what seems to involve no contradiction. In light of such texts, we might find it 
difficult to maintain am firm commitment on Ockham's part to a non-postivistic demon- 
strative moral science standing aparl from positive divine prtctpts. l J c-rha]is iht besi thin;; 
to sav is thai, in such instante-s, "c find a tension bene ecu the ethical ill tore ol ( kkh.un and 
the metaphysical and theological framework he provides for that ethical theory. 



1 Mould like to thank Uaiiilc Rinacei" (I [iivcisilc ik- E i ■ ■ l ■-- i\o ktc\I. Andre ' )o..ldu (St. ■ntinll 
(.illicit), and inula klinia (ho'dinm l-iir-.crsilvi lor their getierositv In commenting upon a 
pi., liiiiiu.ii--. Jt. ilt i .I til' prtstul .illicit. 
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William of Sherwood 

JOHN LONGEWAY 



William of Sherwood (b. 1200/5; d. 1266/71) was born in Nottinghamshire, England and 
was a master at Oxford bv 1252. He is known to us as a logician, though lost theological 
works, a commentary on the Sentences of PETER LOMBARD, and Theological Distinctions are 

iv port id. 1 1 1- si.-i.iii--: in luu spi-ni his lilt m Kitglind. 1 .aier gciur.il ions luok link' note of 
William, but lu- cnjoved sunn' [aim in his inn tinu-, and "as praised I" RodKH BAcitN as a 
liner logician than ALBERTUS MAGNUS, no doubt in part because of his substantial agreement 
with Bacon's own theory of supposition (Braakhuis 1477). 

William's Iiitrmludiui; hi Lugii (en. 1250?) a insists of six chapters corresponding to the 
works on the logical syllabus of his da v. 1 Ik- first, corresponding to A risto tie's On Interpre- 
liitnni, concerns the syntax of stalc-iiu-nts, logical oppositions, immediate inferences, and 
modal terms. T'he second, on the five predicables, genus, species, «':f!.:i-:n !■:/, propc-rlv, 
a nil lee id en I, summarizes the /j,/^»:;e of Porphvrv. '1 he third, on svllogisms, corresponds tn 
Aristotle's Prior Analytics. The fourth, on "dialectical" reasoning, draws on BOETHIUS' On 
D:/ji , i-:i;i Tnpi,\< il.ii i','!/.:i:!i!::i hipins), and deals with deductive arguments depend en I 
mi principles invuh Ing such terms, specific In no particular science', as 'part' and 'cause'. 
'1 he sixth, on talkie v, is dcvelupcd from A lislutlc's JSn ;■!:■>:;, ,i! R-:/iihi!itii!i. 

'I he most significant material in the luirmin, ,',■«» is Ion rid in die tilth chapter, on the 
seinarilics ot slatements, which discusses the four "properties of terms," signification 
(.«■'!.' /.■■.■' /,' i,i ,',-((), supposiiiun l<:ipfi '.'.■■ .'.■■" I, copulation (, npnlthhi), and appellation l..ipp.:-!,iO-: ). 
'I his represents an ciitiiclv medieval de'. el n pi lie in in logic. I n \\ illiim's version, sigmiici- 
tion, the presentation of the signified form to the understanding, belongs to a leirn inde- 
pendently of its occurrence in nnv particular sentence, and corresponds loosely to our notion 
of the meaning of a word. \\ illiam supposes the signification of the term must usualb. lie- 
known, but will not be sufficient by itself, to see what the term means within a specific sen- 
tential conic-xl. lie assumes that all statements reduce to categorical statements, and the 
meaning ol the subject or predicate of a categorical statement within a sentence is its sup- 
posiiiun llierc A term "supposits" a form if it signifies the form "as something subsisting 
and capable ol being ordered under sum el hing else. " llui kiiu'.i ing '\ hat a lerm supposits in 
a sentence is still not enough to capture its meaning there. We also need to know what It 
supposits /■.■:, rough I v, what it refers to. A term ''supposits for" something when it is in 
virtue of that something's tailing under the predicate (or belonging to the subject ) that l lu- 
te nil in n v be cuii side red In I all under it (or belong to it ). For instance, if we were to say 'A n 
animal is "all, ing', the form of animal would be sign itied bv the term 'animal', and suppo- 
sitnl bv it, bul the term would suppusii /.,, Individual animals, siiuc ir would only be in 
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virtiK- "[ nil individual animal s '.valLnif th:n 'A n animal is '■>. .liking' would be true, or 'animal' 
■a 1 1 it 1 1.1 fall under 'is walking'. It is what is true of "hut its ivriiis supposii for that makes a 

A term can have different kinds of supposition. The term 'animal' may always signify 

lilt 1 1 nin "i mil 11 ;il. bin it ihl.-J iii i i supposit thiit J'irm. I n 'Animal is tiisvllahie'. ii supposits 
itself, that is the term rather than the form ii signifies. This is ii-,iWn:i/ snppnsition. If it sup- 
posits "hat it signifies, it mav supposit for what it signifies, as in 'Animal is a genus', 
'1 lumanit\ is fhe noblest nt creatures', or 'Pepper is sold here and at Rntiu-', examples ol 
the three niinles of jnni;:il, snup/i sitpptis:!itin. It il supposits wh.il it signifies lor Something 
Jailing under whai il signifies, this is /»r «:.//, p-.iii-i-'j! <itppi>s;l:i'i\ as in 'A n animal is '.viilknii:' 
Persona I supposii ion di: ides into ,-iii!Jitti\i sHppus/linn, w hich occurs when a term supposits 
for more than one thing, as in 'Hvcr: animal perceives', and ,/.7. nn-i,':!:.: suppufilimi, when if 
supposits lor one I undetermined I thing alone, as in 'An animal is running'. Contused per- 
sonal supposition mm either he n:nl.-ih\ if one can apph the predicate frulv lo each iletn 
sup posited loi; ns in 'hun animal perceives', iiotn \\ hich 'v e inler " I'll is animil peteeb es," 
in ■■'■■:.■ ■ /.■■, : .. •iii/n> .■..■' j, il one cannot make such an inference, as in 'Kverv donkev is 

an animal 1 , from which we cannot conclude "F.vcry donkev is I /lit animal." 

Copulation is the proper tv corresponding In supposition that belongs to purely adjecti- 
val terms, such as 'while' Sin Ii lcr*vs signify accidents. I n connection with them, \\ illiam 
talks of being "of this sort," "ul every sort," "of some sort," and argues that such an acci- 
dental term signifies only in ninjuncrion with a substantive term. One cannot say 'Of 

eveiv surf pefeeb es", " ■ > >u'. ". : is il I- lu rilled, hut olllv, perhaps, 'A nil 11 Ills ol ever, 
sort perceive'. So simple i opntalicni is not possible. I n ef feci, \\ illiam " ants a device to allow 
a kind of quantification ovei urn) it alts occurring within a sentence in an adject h nl clause, 
so that we can say, for instance, '(Some) people of every sort arc Christians', meaning 
"(Some) people of this sort (= who are of this sort) are Christian, and (some) people of that 
sort are Christian, and . . . ," but he does not allow that the predicates are somehow to be 
treated as subjects here. If one wants to sav something alum I white, sav '\\ hite is i\n acci- 
dent', then 'white' has supposition, not copulation. If the term is to have copulation, we 
must restrict ourselves In saving something about v. hat we sav is white, not sonielliing about 
white. 

Indeed, William sttms convinced that a particular must enter into every actual state of 
at tniis, ;\i\i\ so there are onlv truths iboul parlk ulars, and a sentence can onlv be made true 
bv the slate of particulars. One might object that he seems to allow that a form is to be 
viewed as a kind ol particular in one mode ol simple supposiiioii, as in 'A nitual is a genus', 
but di'avi ing on \\ i I ham's discussion of genus in chapter 2, one might read 'Animal is a 
genus' as 'Animal is predieahle ol several things differing in species in respect of their 
essence', so that "A nimal is a genus' would be made true bv the truth ol a pair of statements 
about panieiilars, such as ''I his eal is an animal esseiitiallv", and ' This donkev is an animal 
esseiiliallv'. I lis theorv of supposition differs from PFI'K.R tiF SPAIN'S, for instance, in thai il 
does not presuppose even moderate realism, but will survive as a logical theory within a 
iii ait in a lis l contest. It is this neutral il v on mtlaph 1 . sieal issues thai particular! 1 , eoinnieiided 
it to Roger Bacon. 

Appellation occurs when a term is taken to sup posit onh lor things that actually exist at 
the present time. 

The theory of supposition was used to do much of the work done in modern logic by 
i.]i.i,miifii..il ion ihtory, and it implied an account of the validitv of svllogism, but there arc 
important ditftrciues trom modern logic. In particular, no artificial logical language was 
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i.-in isioiicd within which tin.- svntav. precisely mirrored thi.- semantics. Logic was done in 

ordinal' 1 . I.atill, illl J ill till." cjllcSl to make Latin itself ail ideal [ngieill la llgtl.l ;_v U igil i;l IIS 

resorted to a plethora "I barbarous locu lions to cover (lis.' necessary liiyiuiil distinctions, par- 

licularh distinctions of scope, and t» associated ink's of semantic i n I i-r pre hit ion not at all 
iv No. sin;; ordinary spcci h and writing. \\ ill i:im is onh at ilu- beginning ol this tU-\ clupmeiit 
and often allocs ;i locution to remain ambiguous, only noting the ambiguity, where later 
logitians specify artificial gramm.u ie.il distinctions., often based on word order, so as to 
provide exceptionless rules of validity in terms of Latin svntax. 

In practice, the rules often revolve a ho til mobile and immobile supposition. For instance, 
1 lie introduction oi .111 :ii iirm.il i\ e disirihutivc si- 11 sticli as 'even ' lief ore the subject k-rm 
renders I lie predicate term meivlv con I used, bill the introduction of a negative distribute e 
sign, such as 'no', before the subject, confuses the predicate ilisl I'ihum el v. 1 1 e ne'e from 'No 
donkev is a plant', we can conclude 'No don Lev is tins plant', but we cannot conclude 'F.verv 
donkev is 1I1 is animal' from 'Kverv donkev is 1111 animal'. I n his 7 Vi ',/,'. ■■.>(■ m: Syn:!iU\\;iii\ : ii!ii!ii 
llords, \\ illiam extends his logic beyond simple categorical sentences by considering the 
introduction of words other than the subject anil predicate terms into a sentence, words 
capable of altering the sujiposilion of die preilicate ntid subjecl terms. Such "svneategore- 
malic" terms mav have no signification of their own, but contribute to the mean in;' ol the 
sentence bv altering the meaning ol the terms with signification occurring within it. Such 
terms include '"hole', 'all', 'hut', 'only', anil others of this sort, but also such terms as 
'begins' and 'ceases'. 

For example, \\ ill lam claims that I he phrase 'iniinilelv man 1 . ' is som.i imes syncategorc- 



manic, when used in respect 


.if a prediiate, and sometimes categoric. So if one says 'Infi- 


nitely many men are hauling 


a boat 1 one may mean "infinili-lv manv nun" categorically. In 


which case one means that a 


single boat is being hauled In an in (in lie number of men. If 


'infinitely many' is useel here 


s\ nealcgnrimatiiallv, the intention is dial some boat is being 


hauled by a group of more m 


,'ti than whatever number von care to name. So it 'twenty men 


are hauling one boat, twenty-' 


me men another, twcniv-two men a third, and so on id in I'm 1- 


turn, in the syncatcgorematii 


; sense, "infinitely many men are hauling a boat." This mav 


seem implausible in the example al hand, but one can see how it would play out advanta- 


geously in mathematical conl 


exts. So 'It is true an inliniu-lv small lime after five o'clock', 


reading 'infinitely small' sync; 


ilcgoivmatleallv, means it is true immediately il ler t\v^ o'clock, 


but avoids any reference to at 


. inlinilcsimal time. Again, one can refer In the infinitely long 


time it takes to run Zcno's ra 


cetrack in the same way withniii altempling a reference to an 



actual inlin in. A II ibis would hai e come out of rellection on A ris to tie's 
ity in his Physics. 

Sentences involving 'begins' and similar words must be "exposited," that is, their true 
logical form must be revealed, making 1 1 clear under what conditions thev are true or false. 
This means they must be broken down into a logical combination of categorical proposi- 
tions, and in the problematic cases thai interest \\ illiam, there is usually a Loiicealcd iicga- 
1 Ion which Ieii mobilizes ihe supposition of one of the terms. Thus, he says, 'Socrates big ins 
to be while', might be exposited as 'Socrates was not white before now, but is now white", 
or as 'Socrates is not now white, but immediately af ivr I his he "ill be "hire'. 1 1 Socrales, 
who has been looking al a man all morn in g, happens lo catch sight of a second man jus l a I 
ten o'clock, does he then begin to see a man or not? Later authors (for instance, WILLIAM 
OF HEYTESBUHY) distinguished the two possibilities here with word order, so that 'a man 
Socrates begins lo see' will be true under die described conditions, but 'Socrales begins to 
see a man' will nor. William simply notes the amhiguilv, and describes die difference in 
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scope ;is ;i matter i if categorical versus svncatcgorematic use of die word 'begins'. In any 
case, one can sec that tin.- implii.il negation in 'begins' burs die inference from 'Socrates 
begins to sec .ill these men now' to 'Socrates begins l<> see this one iinmnii these men nun', 
just as the negation in 'Not all these men are awake' bars us from concluding '"This one 
among these men is not awake." 

In laving out hmv these words aHcct the meaning of a sen te nee, and other logical points, 
\\ illiam often introduces sophismata, which are problem stalcmcnts a student might be 
asked to establish or refute in the course of a disputation. A set of background conditions 
is proposed, which the student must gram as long as that set is consistent, and then the 
sophism is proposed, and the student must respond to it; moreover, he must reph to all 
further stalcmcnts proposed bv his opponent, eilher In ilti rilling a given statement il II 
follows Irom what he has granted, or bv denying il if it is inconsistent with what he has 
granted (llu-rcb 1 . assigning it its true value) or declaring it uncertain il that is unknown, if 
it is logical I v independent ol what he has so far granted. If the student can a' old falling into 
contradiction, lie will illustrate a muster v of (he logical points at issue. 

In addition to the liiinnlnilin)! and the Syu:<t!i^t>t\ii;it!ii linn's, several smaller treatises 
have been attributed to William of Sherwood: Obligations, On the Assumption of Contraries, 
and Insolubles. 

"Insolublcs" are self- referential paradoxes, c\ id e ill in statements such as 'I am now utter- 
ing a falsehood 1 . The sentence cannot he true, of course, for if it is, it is false, hut it cannot 
be false eilher, since then il must be true. William menl ions se\ era I appioiu lies to these 
paradoxes. Il in.ii be held that the one who utters such a Sentence '"says nothing." But the 
stalcfiu-nl is grammal leal, and its meaning is clear enough so that we can argue from it. (J no 
mighi hold thai the statement has to refer to some statement other than itself, because a 
term cannot supposit for a "hole of which it is a part, so that the term 'falsehood' in the 
statement must refer to some oilier sentence than the Sentence it is in. But this rule seems 
to reject perfectly harmless sentences, such as 'Kverv name signilies some substance with a 
Cjiialitv', in w hith the term 'name' surelv must be taken to supposit lor itsell as well as oilier 
names. William himscll -i gives that the term 'lalsehoud' in the problem sentence cannot 
refer to the sentence it is in, bin lor another reason. lie invokes the principle ol charitv, 
holding thai the sentence should he read in such a wav that at least it uniU be true. The 
sentence turns out to be false, then, since, while uttering it, one is not uttering some oilier 
falsehood, and it does not follow Irom (his that the sentence is true. 

The treatise concerning the assumption of contraries ilea Is v. iih sophismata that assume 
two conditions hold, and then introduce a third assumption which, '.chile consistent with 
each ol' the two conditions assumed, is inconsisleiil with the two together. W illiam savs the 
resolution of such sophismata consists in showing that the contrary of the illcgii incite 
assumption follows Irom the assumed conditions, in order to deny it and a: oid contradic- 
tion (cf. Aristotle, Topies VIII 13). The first sophisms assumes that 'Every Marcus faces 
someone, and onlv someone, noi eejual to himsell ', and 'Tulhus is equal to Marcus alone". 
These two assumptions are consistent with one another, but then the sophisma is intro- 
duced, i.e., 'Socrales faces Tullius alone'. This is cons is ten I with each of the two assump- 
tions, but not with both together (Socrates cannot be Marcus, or other than Marcus), and 
so if one grants this, one is easilv forced into contradiction. 

The treatise on obligations (i.e., the obligations of the respondent in a logical disputa- 
tion) deals with a varictv of sophismata. Mnnv arise simple because the respondent in the 
debate gi\ es the wrong response in a logicalh complex simalioii, and are similar to I hose in 
the nvalisc on the assumption of contraries. But peculiar to this topic are paradoxes thai 
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depend mi the iiilhiciKc ul the pragmatic context mi tin' meanings of, in 1 logicul relations 

llL-t'-VL-l.-n, I 111." ^ till tllltHlS granted. Ill SIR ]l UI1 eXeieisc J Sophism,! mil; lit IV ill' tli I 111 respon- 
dent in such a way as to produce a difficult!, often of tin.' sclf-ivfcrentiul sort founil in 
insoluble*. Fur instance, it is assumed that you, the respondent, have never granted thai 
God exists, but instead hold it to be uncertain that it is true. The questioner nmv usl.s vou 
if God exists. The proposition is logieullv unrelated In "hat bus hn.li granted altvadv, so 
nne must assign il its 1. in mn trulh value. ( I rd inurilv this produces im problems, because the 
respondent loses the debate only if lie is (rapped in a conlrudicrion, and mi contradiction 
will arise from following this rule, liut here, il imi grunt dial God exists, you are asked il 
it is the case that you have never grunted that God exists. The problem disappears if the 
case is put into the third person ('Socrates has never granted that God exists'), but as it is, 
ymi have just granted thai God exists, which seems to produce a contradiction. Other 
pii/vlts concern the point of \ iew from w hii.li one speaks. 1 mi are In respond "lor I iron in," 
a donkcv, to the proposition., '\ou are a donkey'; does this mean vim respond us lirownv 
would, affirming it, even though it is false, or us lirownv would have you do to win the dis- 
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William of Ware 

RICHARD CROSS 



The English Franciscan William of Ware (fl. 1290s) commented on Che Sentences in the 
Franciscan thulium at Oxford probably at the same time as JOHN DUNS 5COTUS was a student 
there. William's work, as "ill of being of great intrinsic interest, provides ;i crucial staging- 
post between HENRY OF GHENT and Duns Scotus. William frequently agrees with Henry of 
(jhi-ni; when hi.' does nut, t hi.- positions In- espouses often resemble those taken ;i few years 
later by Scotus, who was himself intimately aci|iiainlcd with W illiam's work. W hen nol 
covertly using \\ i Ilium as i guide for his mil thought. Sent us ] l - cl] ikji I h. engages \\ ith him. 
I n addition to his close rending ol I Ieiirv, \\ illiam discusses opinions from nil nf his gival 
predecessors ti'oni the second lull ut the thirleenl'li ccnturv, as well as providing useful 
aeeounls of inanv of his lesser ( Konian Frant I scan eon temporaries, '['he extent and mil u re 
ut the d it fusion ol manuseripls ol his e urn nit lit an have led scholars to believe that il came 
to hi.- used as a standard lev (bo. .1: in Frant iscan houses in the lourleenth eenuir\ - a t unc- 
tion for which its thoroughness, elarilv, and high quality make it eminently suitable. 

According to William, I he subject ut metaphysics is n.<.< /m/iiiiiiltim t'ws, understood as 
including Oml as knowahlc without revelation. M etaphvsies is a theoretical science: revealed 
1 hculngi, contrariwise, is priiLtical, li;n ing as its object (.iud considered as the goal ol human 
life. I.jod's existence can be shown by natural reason on the basis of cusmological and ide- 
ological arguments, chough unlike THOMAS AnlJIXAS W illiam holds that the argument from 
motion is the weakest of the arguments, since it entails — counterf actually — that neither 
angels nor the human will could be self-moyers. 

William holds, against Henry of Ghent, that natural human knowledge does not require 
divme illumination. I le accepts instead an abstractive account of cognition. Like 1 Ienry of 
(.iheiit, lie holds that the phantasm is made I" be known bv the action of the active intel- 
lect, though unlike Henry he holds that intelligible species, representing' e\tr;i-mental 
objects, are required in ihe passive intellect in order for the intelligence to elicit an act of 
understanding or mental word. W illiam accepts the primnc: of the "ill; in tell eel is merely 
a ncccssan condition for willing, and the will's act cannot be necessitated. Uud cooperates 
in the acts of his creatures merely by giving iliem certain causa! powers. 

God's nature can be known in this life, at least to the extent that he has certain inten- 
sively infinite perfections, and that these attributes, while really the same, are somehow 
extra- men tally distinct from each other {they differ rations omni intetiectit circumscripta). 
\\ illiam makes use of this sort of distinction "hen discussing the why in which the powers 
of the si ml are distinct Irom it: while not accident's ut the sun I, I he', are nol mereh I he soul's 
being thought ol as related to different objects, as Henri' belie: ed. Mill William does not 
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i when talking about individuation, as Scums later does, 
a holds natures arc in dr. id on ted i In nii;Ji themselves (/vr s: ): anv extra- mental nature 
is i'(i ipso both existent and individual (hence too no distinction between essence and exis- 
tence). Universals are pus! ivm — though \\ illiam dues not huld that the cjtudililv of a tiling 
is reducible merely to a concept. 

William accepts that prime matter, as the substrate of change and the effect of God's 
creative actkitv, has some actuality of its own, such that God could cause it to exist 
without form. Animate bodih creatures have two substantial forms: a bodily form and an 
.'iiiiii.it lii.:' S'.'iil. I his explains him an animal's corpse appareiil k sun ives ilu- death uf the 
animal. But like WILLIAM OF OCKHAM after him, William argues that the composite substance 
is not anvlhing over and above the sum of its matter and form(s). \\ illiam holds that mi the 
death ol a human being, "hose budv and immortal soul both standardk survive, all thai 
is eorrupled is the relation that hinds ill em together in the living eumposiie. I n accordance 
with the insight, \\ illiam accepts that relations arc things. 
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Brinkley, see Richard Brinkley 
Brito^vRadulphusBrito 
Bruno, Giordano, 180 
Buridan, see John Buridan 
Burley, %a Walter Burley 

I .a trip sal I, >;. RieliaiJ n! < ,i]i ip mi! I 

Giiuliilus, 33 

Capreolus, set John Capreolus 

(.Zclfiins, .iv.- Peter Q'Kons 

Charlemagne, 45 

Chartres, School of, 2, 16, 102, 180 

Chatton, j[V Walter Challon 

Gcero, 154,218, 686 



Clement of Alexandria, 23 
Crathorn, see William Crathorn 
Cusanus, see Nicholas of Cusa 

d'Ailly, ift Pierre d'AiUy 

Dante Alighieri, 241-2, 413, 428, 621 

David of Dinant, 60 

1 K-m s i In CJirl JHtsinii 1 1 ,:11. 1 lionvsius 

Carrusiensis}, 243-4 
Descartes, Rene, 2, 21, 162, 378, 462, 618, 645, 

652 
Dietrich of Freiberg, 245-6, 618 
Dionysius, set Pseudo-Dionysius 
Domingo de Soto, 411,695 
Dominic (Domingo de Guzman ), 46-8 
1 luDiiniLUS Giindiss;i linns ((.iundisilvi), 24 7-N 
Duhem, Pierre, 69 
Dumbleton, n John Dumbleton 
1 inns Senilis, <<■■: John Duns Scorns 
Durand of St. Pourcain (Lat. Durandus de 

Sancto Porciano), 29, 249-53 

Kinigt-iiLt, .(, ■;■ John So mis Kiiii-j.enn 
Etienne Tempier, see Stephen Tempier 
Euclid, 16,87, 127 

Fishacre, see Richard Fishaere 
Fitzralph, set Richard Fitzralph 
Francis of Assisi (Giovanni Francesco 

Bcrnardone), 50 
Francis of Marclii.i (Lat. Fran ei sens de 

Marchia), 254-5, 443, 581 
Francis of Meyronnes (Lat. Franciseus 

Mayronus, Franciseus de Mayionis), 256-7 
Francisco de \itoria, 3, 411 
Frcgc, Gottlob, 648 
Fridugisus, 33 
Fulbert, 37 

Gabriel Biel, 258-9 

Gaetano dl Thiene (I.al. (.iaelaniis de Thienis), 

260-1 
Galen, 16,40, 127 

Galileo Gahlei, 21, 173, 388, 477-9, 695 
Gassendi, Pierre, 463-4 
Gaunilo, 141-2 
Gerald Odonis, 676 
Gerbert, 34, 37 
Gcrson, jit John Gerson 
( iei'sonides (1 jeli I .e\i ben Gei'shom), 2(i2-3 
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Gilbert ol Pniticrs (I. at. Gilbciuis dc 

Porreranis), 2, 42-3, 88, 264-5, 689 
Gilbert, William, 538 
Giles of Rome (Lat. Aegidius Romanus, 

Aepdhw tie Colonna), 266-71, 273-4, 301, 

332,360,413,428,577 
Godfrey of Fontaines (Lat. Godcfridus dc 

Fontibus), 270, 272-80, 284, 361, 365 
Gonsalvo of Spain (Gonsalvus of Bulboa) 

(Lat. Gonsalvus Hispanus), 277, 281-2 
Gotrschalk of Orbais, 33 
Grcgnrv i if Na/ian/ias, 23 
( iivii'U'v <i| N\ ssa, M>2 
Grcgnrv ill Rimini (Lat. Gregorius dc Arminis), 

30, 80, 254, 283-90, 41 1, 443, 502 
Griissclcslc, i, 1 , Robert Grossetestc 
Guido Terrcna (I. at. Guidn dc Terrcna), 2 l >l-2 

Harclay, see Henry of Harclay 

1 lasil.u < .rcsiiis, l'-i.'i- s 

I lege I, Gcorg \\ ilhclm Friedrich, 405 

I Icnrv n( Glicnl (I. ;it. I li'inii.tis ( i.inil.r.ciisis, 
Henricits de Gandavo), 8, 28, 243, 250, 256, 
267, 270, 273-1, 277-8, 284, 296-304, 330, 
338-9, 353, 355, 358, 360-2, 365-6, 368, 
573-1, 627, 641, 676, 698-9, 706, 710, 718 

1 k-nn 'it 1 laivlav (I .m. I It uncus dv 1 I.nvliiv), 
288,305-13,676 

Heraclitus, 362, 532 

Hervaciis Natalis, 78, 314-15 

Heymcric of Camp (Lat. Heymericus de 
Campo), 316-17, 473 

1 kvicslum, .•■■■ William I k-\ it-slni l 1 ; 

Hildegard of Bingen, 318-19 

Hippocrates, 16 

Hobbes, Thomas, 21 

Holcot, see Robert Holcot 

Hooke, Robert, 479 

Hugh of St. Victor (Lat. Hugo dc Sancto 
Victore), 60, 320-5, 588 

Hume, David, 125, 459, 464, 652 

Isaac Israeli (Lat. Isaac Israeli la), 32(>-7 
Isidore of Seville (Lat. Isidorus), 2, 15, 328-9 

Israeli, .ny, Isa.ti Israeli 

James ofMetz, 250, 330-1 

James of \ itcrbo (Lat. Iacobus Yiterbiensis, 

Iacobus de \ itcrbiu), 332-3 
Jandun, nv John ol Jaudun 
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Jean de la Rue he lie (Lilt. I nan lies de Ru]iclla|, 

334-5 
Jerome, 23 
Jerome of Prattle ll .at I lien 'iiiunis Pnv't nsisj. 

336-7 
Joachim of Fiore, 19, 152, 519 
Julianues hilnii/.a, - : \ fintuiunluiv 
Johannes Maior, 460 
jnlin liacntil limpc (Lilt, Inanncs de 

Baconthorpe), 338-9 
John Blund, 611 
John Buridan (I .al. Ii mn lies I !u ruinous), 2d, NO, 

90, 254, 285, 340-8, 41 1, 476, 482 
John Capieolus (Lat. Ioannes Capreolus), 

349-50, 502 
John Chrysostom, 23 
Jnliu I tumblct'in (I .al Iiiaunes ilc I luiviblcinn), 

351-2 

Jnlin I 'tins Sent us (I .ill. [imiincs I tuns Scorns), 

2, 5-9,28, 77, 173, 180, 207, 233, 254, 256, 
264, 297, 307-11, 335, 338, 346, 351, 353-69, 
385, 390, 438, 492, 498, 501, 522, 577, 583-4, 
593, 601-2, 617, 676, 699-703, 707, 718 

jnlin Gcrsnn (I .at. Inaiines Ucrsnniusl, 370-1, 

472 
John Hiltalingcn of Basel, 508 
John of Jandun {Lat. Ioannes dc Janduno), 

372-6 
jnlin <>l Miivcmiit (I.at. loan lies de Mirccuiia), 

344,377-81 

jnlin <>l Pans (I .at. Intones Punsieiisis, I' m lines 

Domiiens), 382-3, 413, 428 
John Pccham (Lat. Ioannes dc Peckham), 

3S4-7, 627 
John Philoponus {Lat. Ioannes Philoponus, 

Ioannes Grammaticus), 131, 388-9, 580, 

584 
John of Reading (Lat. Ioannes de Reading), 

390-1 
John of St. Thomas (John Poinsot), 1 
jnlin dI Salisbury (I .at. I "amies Saresbericnsis), 

37-8, 392-6 
John Scorns Eriugena (Lat. Ioannes Scorus 

Eriugena), 2, 9, 32, 88, 397-406, 432, 548 
John Wyclif (Lat. Ioannes de Wycliff), 407-8, 
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Kant, Immanuel, 142, 46.1-4, 584, 648, 655 
Kepler, Johannes, 477, 617 
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kill llllill'Il, ;:.. ■ Klcluill kllviMlil"]] 

KJlwardby, see Robert Kilwardby 

Landulph Gmcciolo (Lat. Lan liulphus de 

Caracciolo), 409-10 
Lanfranc of Bee, 35 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm von, 142, 367, 583 
1 .lull, ■■ .■ K.imuii Lull 
Locke, John, 652 
Luis ile Molina, 411 
Lull, see Ramon Lull 
Luther, Martin, 258 

Miiiiiinnides, .-. ■■ Md 1 *"-; Miiiuv iniiks 
Miutcinin, •■:■.■ Picric de Mnncmut 
\knttis \ kenrinus, 111 

\ tarsi litis nt Indicii (I. at. Marsi litis ile Injruen), 
411-12 

\klrsilms nl l';1'.lu:l (I .:][. Vtal'SlllUS ik P.ulll.l), 

413-20 
Marston, ji'i' Roger \tarston 
Martianus Qipella, 15, 88 
Martin of Datia (Lat. Martinus ile Dacia), 

421-2 
Matthew of Aquasparta (Lat. Matthaeus de 

Ai|u.i'.|r;ii , [;!|, 42.5-31, 575 
Maximus Confessor, 397, 404, 432-3 
Meistcr Eckhart (Lat. Eckhardus), 145, 281, 

434-42, 468-70, 472-3, 548 
Meknchthon, 21 
Michael of Massa (Lat. Michael de Massa), 

443-1 
Min'tnurl, <i<- John of Mirccoiirt 
Mots Mill ni' milks (1 k-li Mii-ii ihn M.iiiiuliv. 

Lat. Moyses, Rabbi Moyses), 6-7, 16, 109, 

201,445-57 

Newton, Isaac, 479 

Nicholas of Autrccourt (Lat. Nicolaus de 

Autricuria), 80, 345, 377, 379, 458-65 
Nicholas of Cusa (Lat. Nicolaus de Cusa, 

Cusanus}, 55, 142, 145, 548, 466-74 
Nicole (Nicholas) Oresme (Lat. Nicolaus 

Oresnie), 20, 90, 254, 294, 475-80 
Notker Labeo, 34 

Ockham, «es William of Ockham 
Ohn,see Peter OEvi 

Oresme, see Nicole ( livsmc 
Origen,385,432 



Parmenides, 574 

Paul of Pergola (Lat. Paulus Pergulensis}, 481-2 

Paul of Venice (Lat. Paulus de Vencto, Paulus 

de Venetiis), 483-4 
Pecham, .w John Pecham 
Peter Abelard (Lat. Petms Abelardus), 2, 9, 15, 

25, 35, 55, 210, 394, 460, 485-93 
Peter Auriol (Lat. Petrus de Auriol), 28-30, 78, 

252-1, 256, 308, 349, 378, 494-503, 524, 668 

1-Vk-r nl Au'.eipie (I „il Pel ins ile A lieiiiin), 

504-5 
Peter of Cmdia (Lat. Petms de Candia), 506-7 
Peter Ccffons (Lat. Petrus de Ceffons}, 508-9 
Peter Damian (Lat. Petrus Daniianus), 35, 

510-11 
Peter Helias (Lat. Petrus Helias, Petrus Elias), 

512-13 

I Vie I I .' illlKltJ 1 1 .;ll. I-Vlnis 1 .oillhirdlis), J 3, 

25,49,61,324,491,514-15,601 
Peter Olivi (Lat. Petms de Olivi, Petms Ioannes 

de Olivi), 19, 55-6, 366-7, 516-23, 706 
Peter de Rivo (Lat. Petrus de Rivo), 524-5 

1-Vtei n| Spoil) (kill. Pel His I I is] mi His, ['el rus 
Portulagensis), 526-31, 678, 714 

l J etel I lie \ elleulkle (I .;il. Pell lis \ .-.lei 1 1 'ill-. I. 

532-3 

Philip the Chiineclloi (kill. I'etitis ( jiicclkiiHis), 

534-5, 688 
Phil'ip'inus, .(!■, John Philoponus 
Pierre d'Ailly (Lat. Petms de Alliaco), 536-7 
Pierre de Maricourt (Lat. Petrus de Mirecuria}, 

538-9,617 
Pierre de Mirceouri, .-.■, Picric ile Mil noun 
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Plato, 6, 8, 10, 38-9, 42, 59-60, 86, 93, 102, 
111,132-4,154,169,203,218-19,251,269, 
362, 393, 398, 424-5, 449, 453, 470-1, 582, 
584, 600, 652, 698 

Plotinus, 155,200-1,326,470-2 

Porphyry, 8, 155, 220-1, 487, 698 

Praclus, 131, 179, 215, 245, 274, 399, 405, 472, 
540, 544, 546 

Psctldn-l )li HI \ sills (kill. I >|i nHsillS, 1 >ii>rHSIUS 

Areopagita), 6-7, 245, 355, 400, 424, 426, 

432, 472-3, 540-9 
Pseuilo-Scotu s,4Sl 
Ptolemy, 16, 19, 102, 127, 172, 479 

RmllxTiiis Pa sc I u si ii s, 33-4 

Radulphus Brito (Ralph the Breton), 550-1 
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Ralph Strode (Lat. Radulplms Strode}, 552 
Ramon Dull, see Ramon Lull 

K;llll"Jl Lull (l.:H. R.iailUIli.lus LullllS), ?■>■—'■ 

Katianimis n( (jirhie, .54 
Remigius of Auxerrc, 34 
Rhiihiinus Mam us, > i 

Ridi.ml llriuklcv (Lai Ricliaiilus tk- iiiinklcvi, 

559-60 
Richard ol'Gimpsall (Lat. Ricardus de 

Gimpsallc), 561-2 

Kii-lui'i.l r isli.it iv ( I ..il. Ricai'dus ik Fi slaKK' i, 

563-8, 622 

Kii-lui'i.l r ii/i.ilpli f] .at. Ri tardus Fii/ralplius, 

Ricardus Armaghanus), 569-70 
Richard Kihini;!"]] (Lat. Ricardusde 

Kilvington), 571-2 
Ridurd i>l' Middkioti (I.al. Kicudus dc 

Media villa), 267, 573-8 
Richard Ruius of Cornwall (Lat. Ricardus 

Ruins do Qirnubia, Ricardus Rutus 

O'liiublciisis), 579—87, 617 
Richard ill St. \ i l. [ i j [■ (Lat. Rita it I us di- Samto 

Victore), 106, 324, 588-94 

Kii.-h.inl Swini-slu-ail (I -il Kicudus Sti vusht'dj. 

595-6 
Rivo, see Peter de Rivo 
Robert Grosscteste (Lat. Robcrtus Grossctesta, 

Robertus Lincolniensis), 59, 86-7, 237-8, 

565, 597-606, 623 
Robert of Halifax (Lat. Robertus de Halifax), 

611-15 
Robert Holcot (Lat. Robcrtus Holcotli), 380, 

562, 609-10 
Robert Kiluardbv (Lat. Rubcrius tk- kihtardf-n, 

Robertus Kihvardbus), 611-15, 622 
Roger Bacon (Lat. Rogerus Baco, Rogerus 

Baconus), 2, 87, 102-3, 127, 479, 580-1, 585, 

604,616-25,678 
Roger Marston (Lat. Rogerus de Marston), 385, 

626-9 
Roscclin, 394, 460 
Rosuiliims, v, Roscvlin 
Runis, see Richard Rufusof Corn wall 
Russell, Bertrand, 648 
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Sr.eroi [irakail (I.al. Sixths di llialMuii.il. 

5, 18, 56, 66-7, 227, 228, 241, 275, 425, 620, 

632-W 
Simon of Faversliam (Lat. Simonus de 

Faversham), 641-2 
Simon of Tournai, 26 
Spinoza, Ba rue h (Bencdictus), 141,470 
Sti-plii-n 'Icmpicr, h->-7.» 
Stoics, 6, 436, 624 
Strode, see Ralph Si unit- 
Sua it/, Francisco, 3, 411 
Suhmvardi,202 
Sutton, see Thomas Sutton 
Stvinisht-ad, ):■.■ Richard Stviricshcad 

Tempier, see Stephen Tempicr 

Tertullian, 4 

Themistius, 183, 262 

Theodoric of Freiberg, set Dietrich of 

Fivilxri;- 
Theon, 102 
Thierry of Chartres, 39-43, 512 

I h' alias Aquinas (j ..u | Km lias dc Aqiiin.il, 2, 

4-10, 19-20, 49,92, 103, 118, 142, 173, 180, 
183, 206-7, 233, 243, 245, 250, 266, 269, 
275-6, 278, 284, 301-2, 310, 314, 325, 332, 
338-9, 346, 349, 353, 355, 358, 365, 367-8, 
385, 405, 413, 424-6, 471, 492, 498, 500, 534, 
573-7, 584, 593, 620, 627, 633-4, 638, 
643-59, 664, 670, 681-2, 688, 698, 701-2, 
710, 718 

Tliomas liradwardinc (Lat. Thomas de 
Bradnardine, Thomas limdtvardinus), 1 '0, 
287, 379, 381, 477-8, 595, 660-1 

I li'imas i ialkis, i 1 .' [-1 

I'ki alias ut Kill ill (I .at. Tlu ■nus. |-.i tordtaisis, 
Thomas de Erftirdia], 662-3 

Thomas of Sutton (Lat. Thomas Sutton), 
664-5 

I'll! anas \\ i hi .il (I .ai. I In an. is \\ ., Ii. in, I' In anas 
Anglicus), 666-7 

LMiit.li (if Simssbuiy (Lat. Ulricus de 
Argentina), 668-9 



Saadiah 1 1 Lb Sa.idi.ih ( ■" .*■ ai; Arab Said ilin 

\usul, ;il-Fa\ \um7), ltill-1 
Stlitilni;_, Filed rich \\ ilitlm [usi.|ili am, 4()s 
Scorns, set John Duns Scotus 

St-iifta, i'i'4 



Vincent ofAggsbach, 473 

Vital du Four (Lat. Vitalis de Fumo), 670-1 



Walter Burley (Lat. Gualterus BurUanus, 
Gualterus de Burley}, 307, 481, 672-3, 699 
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W.ilti.1 Chatton (Lat. Gualtcrus ile Chatton), 

77,80-2,285,312,508,67-1-6 
William of Alnwick (Lat. Guillelmus ilc 

Alnwick), 676-7, 700 

\\ ilium Auuuil (I ..11. '■ iuilldmu-. A nuUius), 

678-9 
Wilb'am of Auvergne (Lai. Guillelmus 

A (vermis), 680-7 
\\ illiam of Aumtiv (Lat. Guilklmus 

Altissidorensis), 63,688-9 
Wilb'am of Champeaux (Lat. Guillelmus lie 

Champeaux), 690-1 
Wilb'am of Conches, 39-43 
\\ illi.im < .mi Ik. 'in (I ,;i(. (.iuillflmus ill 

Crathorn), 692-3 
\\ illiam I k", k'shur, (I ,al. ( luilk'limis Jr 

Heytesbury), 260, 595, 694-5, 715 



Wilb'am of Ockham (Lat. Guillelmus Ockham), 
2, 7, 9-10, 20, 77-84, 180, 252-3, 258, 
285-7, 306-7, 309-10, 340-2, 345, 351, 353, 
359, 379, 390, 411, 460, 495, 501-2, 522, 
536, 561, 609, 617, 672, 674-5, 696-712, 
719 

Wilb'am of St. Thierry, 24 

\\ illiam ill ShiTivinnI 1 1 ,:11. ( luilk'lniiis ih- 

Shyrewode), 713-17 

Wilham of Wan: (Lat. Guillebnus de Warre, 

Guillelmus deYarro}, 718-19 
Witelo, 479 
Witt gen stein, Ludwig, 646, 652 

W 'ili.li. mi. ■ . -\il.iui Hi U'hIi.-Ii.iiii 
WychfwJohnWyclif 

Zeno, 177,715 
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abstraction, 82, 251-2,204,277-8,291, 301, 334, 
362,374, 425, 497, 651, 685, degreesof,334 

;i tee trillion, mathematics of, 694-5 

accidents, 499-501,614 

act, 251; and potency, 34, 274,291 

action, 121-5, 132; free, caused by God, 650-1; 
human, 652-5 

nciualii v, decrees ill, 5rSl 

affectivity,210,213, 370-1 

agent (agency), 122-5, 160 

.l;:yiil llllelleu, ■ ■ inil'lli.-i.l, ;i!;el)l 

ii^enl intelligence, 'iN^ 

allegory, 583-9 

analogy, 439, 622; in assertions about God, 

648-9; of being, 28, 273, 354-6, 473 
nniihsis [/i\,':i: ■-.■■■, c implement i>l ;!l'i:/i;iiii! ,■/«), 

236 
im-jifl (separated sti!>sinncc), 107,452 
angels, individuation of, 566, 573 
anonymity, "I scholars, '■>'■> 
Ansclm's rule, 561 
Apollinarianism, 145 
appellation, 619-20, 713-14 
Arianism, 145 
A risinteli.ni ill' 'iiidti i \ i i si ■ ■teliniiism), its bit sis 

of instruction, 18; introduction to Europe, 

16-21, 59-60, 65, 93-5, 105-6, 634; 

red I sou cry ill, 510; in relation to doctrines of 

faith, 18 
art (of finding truth), 554-7 
ascent of intellect, 166-9 
aseity, 201 
Ash arism, 205-6 
astrology, 102-3, 263, 617 
astranomy, 19-20, 102 



atoms {atomism), 83, 131, 177,312,345,379, 

455,463-4 
attributes, divine, 140, 575, 646, 709 
ouetora (authors), 37, 41 
auetoritas (authority), 55 
Au^tistinian school, 8, 108 
Augustinianism, 283 

authority, 413, 428-30; and reason, 86, 287 
inilunoniv, 521; oi jiliilnsupliv, lo4-s 
Averroism, Latin, 183, 557 

beatific vision, 301, 324, 426 

Ix-.uiuidi.- (■■■■, .,■/'.■ ll.lppllli.-SS), 1M> 

beauty, 543 

Ivina;, "apparent," 4 l -'i; as being, 272; 

coextensive nit I] intclli'.liUJil '.., -41, cognitive, 
273; "confused,"' 28; dependent iiud 
independent, 380; and equivocity, 356; as 
essence, 563; essential (esse essentia), 274, 
297-9, 302; existential (esse existent™), 274; 
finite and infinite, 355; and fondness, 11; 
intentional, 495-7; material and immaterial, 
215; necessary, 199, 311; of nothingness, 33; 
real, 273; subject of philosophy, 614; and 
"(his being," A'<'->; undetermined, 2N; 
univocity of, 2S, 207, 353-6, 706 

bcingness (esse), 298, 302, 542 

belie 1, and Limn ledge, 42-; .iml mv.ki ■.unding, 

163, 165 
bi valence, principle of, 443 
body, 603; celestial, 188 

e.lpil.il, -2 1 

categories, 250, 332, 341, 400, 500, 559, 672, 
674, 706-7 
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I .atluinsm, 682-3 

causality («< «Ao cause), 81, 379; creative, 69; 

of creatures, 120, 321; efficient, 501; natural, 

38; principle of, 464 
causation, .w causality, cause 
cause, 1 19-20, 459, 462-1; deficient, 149; 

"natural and voluntary," 125; secondary 

(instrumental), 650; "tcrminative," 521 
certitude, 233-7, 363-4, 461-1; necessary and 

non-necessary, 112 
Christ the teacher, S 
Christianity, as philosophy, 156 
™,l«(d,,),4H 

clergy, as transmitters of learning, 15, 20-1 
togito argument, 162 
oi;milion {.v, :ii>t> knowledge), abstractive, 718, 

abstractive and intuitive, 364, 390, 562, 569, 

575, 609, 703-5; intuitive, 77-8, 286, 536; 

modes of, 546; of nonexistent s, 78; sense 

basis of, 495 
colUtio, 47 
commandments, 451 
common natures, 559 
complexly signifiable [complexe signiJiatbiL'), 

80-1,285,289,343,508 

concept, 9, 251, 330, 497-9; numerically- 
identical with its object, 497; in relation to 
reality, 307 

concept- formation (conceptualization), 112 

conceptions, first, 206 

conceptualism, 252, 307-9, 501, 697, 702 

concordance, 20 

u 'ih.li.'ll!):HI'-!l'. (■ ■[ Ji'ii i U.I |>|.i[liKH]<ltl\ 111 

1270 and 1277), 65-72, 266, 301, 338, 424 
172 
=, 489-90, 577 
consequences, 481 
contemplation, 113-14,324,452,590-3; 

"dark," 473 
contingency, 199-200, 637, of creation, 120, 

311; of creatures, 697; synchronic, 353, 

366-7, 602 
continuum (the continuous), 83, 288-9, 312, 

674, 676, 694 

ci'ill Millcl'H" Villii-i'.niS, [ildiil lv, :\.\\ ,,1, 

557 
copulation, 528-9, 713-14 

oirpuiviiv, l<inn ol, dlli 
corruption, political, 115-16 

o>smologv, 43 



:reation (,.v nihito), 71, 106, 16S, 178-9, 186, 
189, 205-7, 326, 386, 432, 456, 564, 582, 630; 

as iJliii !e!lt!.U!"j], ~-il, denial, s.'\ ill (.i< ill, 

470; and physical law, 39; proper to God, 

681-2 
:reator, 299-300; and creation, 399 
:reamre, 297-9, as sign, 321; related to God, 
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i, lire-ran; 41 
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ty, 58-61, 94 



I )e Morgan's theorem, 482 

decalogue {iff ukn commandments), 368-9 

deception, 453 

lIckllllSIHUliiHl. 2 04- 5 

definition, 699-700 

Jeinonsi r:il lull, i henry of, 111 

ileleiillliialioii, as cui 1 * ul heliVj, •■44; 1 lie. ii\ ol, 

620 
determinism, 277, 365; astrological, 70; 

pin si en!, ' l, 4 
dialectic, 97, 394, 398, 447.51S 
dialecticians and anti-dialecticians, 34—5 
dtdasealmt, 220 
dimensions, in matter, 268 
disptitatio (dispute), 47, 61 
distinction, formal, 256, 306, 311, 354, 358, 

501, 701; intentional, 273-4, 298, 358, 574; 

mental, 298, 300; real (between essence and 

existence), 266-7, 298, 314, 322, 342, 628; 

types of, 698-9 
divisibility of matter (or substance), 177 
n of sciences, 94, 96, 217-18, 32 1 
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double-truth theory, 68, 183, 185, 228-9, 635 

dualism, i>l IW\ and soul, I'i'.i, 2'H; ul world, 

224 
duality ol lurms in the soul, 565, 567 
duty (obligation), 655 
dynamics, 173 

economics, 521-2 

ecstasy, 685 

elements, 40-1, 577, 581 

emanation (eiiwnal ion Ism), I lieu it of, 113-14, 
119-21, 124-5,178-9, 187,200-2,326,427, 



470 



i,269 
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LiKi d"|x-ilist\ medieval, 32 
end (purpose) of human Ufe, 98, 204, 241, 326, 
440,447,451,454 

i-niuldini:- unliilJinr. {.■•nnpfii ,nni-i.vti/ii;iitii), 467, 

470-1, 542 
enjoyment (fruition), 79, 107; and use, 514, 607 

tin (.di' a fsti hull;.!. nil.i|n;:ii.-.ll u incept ul, 576; 

lit si ubiiTl ■ 1 1 luiin.iii in;:imiiMK '* A; (.iml as, 

576; uni vocal concept of, 575 
equivocality, 297 
esoteric iloctrine, 454 
east [set 1 also beiniincss), JisiiiKi hum essence, 7; 

in man, 563 
essence, 199, 206, 298, 302, 459; as act, 206; and 

existence, 107, 199-201,207,244-5,266, 

273-5, 291, 300, 339; of God, not 

understandable to us, 647; identical with 

existence, 671; as potency, 206; prior to 

existence, 573; as res, 267 
essentialism, 267 
eternal, the, 130 
eternity, 604; of human species 'S3, 191-2; of 

I hi Si ill I, ,!■'; sUiulpuiist "i, i'<C; "I ilk- ii'TliI, 

70, 107, 183, 185, 276-7, 306, 379, 385, 388, 
427, 516, 5S4, 605, 627, 637, 682 
ethics, as demonstrative science, 709; and 
metaphysics, 441 

Kucharisl, 71 

eudaimonism, 368 

Eutychianism, 145 

evidence, 378, 536 

evil, 107, 322-3, 491; as deficiency of goodness 

and of being, 544; moral, 107, 149-50, 

157-60, paradox of, 158, 164, and sin, 159 
exegesis, biblical, 18 
i-xi-mplnr U:\i-mp kin sni), li)i>, 142, 235-7, 357, 

362, 471-2, 582, 598 
existence (.!.':■ .-■!>•> ,■«,■), and essence, set essence 

and existence 
existence, as accident, 267, 563; as act, 206, as 

esse in effeetu, 641; identical with essence, 671, 

;is individuating, 360, 574; as relation to 

efficient causality, 574 
exitits-rtditns, see procession and return 
experience, 623—4 
experiment, evidence of, 539 
i.-\peii mental method, 599 
i---. pi.TiriiiTji.il |iliiliK'>phv. ii lii-17, ii2n-l , i'j24 
exponent, 477 

i, uunmitv ik'tiiiL-d as, 577 
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faculties of soul, 565 

faith and reason (philosophy), 145-8, 520, 637, 
688 

l.i i i Ii sei-kin;: uiidersiaiulini:, 4, 146, 211, ->92 

fall of man, 324, 589 

Fathers nt the < Jhiu li. anil phil' 'Supln, 2>- , 

Fa i Ik- is iil iIk- < Jiiiivli, i.liaiai.iviisiii.s ul, 23 

liclum 1 limn uf Liiim k-iliic, Nl, H>7 r> 

fideism, 4, 609 

fides qiiotrtus inlel/etliini, set faith seeking 
understanding 

five ways, 5, 314, 645 

force (wrtw dereiicis), 254 

foreknowledge, divine, 305, 322-3, 443, 524 

form {see also matter), 172, 176-80, 264, 487-8, 
498; as accidental, 323; as being, 471; of 
corporeality (forma eorportiiaiis), 301, 334; 
divisibility of, 177; and ideas, 42; identified 
with act, 585; identified with potentiality, 
585; immaterial, 188, 190; individual, 583; 
nl indii iduals, >4'i; infinity of, 177-8; 
iijii-M'.-i.iu.il, i.Ss, ink-nsinn ,iml ivmissiun ul, 
478-9; as light, 566; logical, 483; natural, 38; 
not created in generation, 576; object of 
understanding, 652; Platonic, 582; plurality 
(multiplicity) of, 180, 282, 499; as principle 
of angelic individuation, 584; substantial, 
unicity of, 267, 627, 633; universal, 176; as 
will, 177 

free choice (see also free will), 132, 183, 565-6, 
589, 654 

free decision, 600-1 

free will, 524, 569, 660 

freedom, 70, 148, 302, 520-2 

friendship,212,451 

fruition, sit enjoyment 

future contingents, 1 10, 22 1, 263, 409, 443, 524, 
601-2, 690; divine knowledge of, 338, 576 

gender, 3 18 
;:cnitis, evil, 378 

God, 165, 490-1; attributes of, 106, 166, 
299-300, 322, 41 1, 455; as being, 167-8; as 

bcinii ilsclf (ipHiiti rsv), 471; as "being 
necessary through itself," 681; as "beyond 
being," 540-1, 546, 646; as common being, 
4-|i '; o nidi i inn u| human kni iii mil, 236-,-, in 
creation, 470; empirical basis of knowledge 
of, 575; as end of all things, 399; as essence, 
132; existing in everything, 650; as first cause, 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

God (cm.1V) 

107, 189,228,415; as" 
conscrver," 708-9; as form of all things, 593; 
tlie "Generous", 132; as highest good, 157; 
identical with his attributes, 649; identical 
with his nature and existence (ipsum esse 
subsist™*), 647-8, as immutable, 168; as 
mtellj&Ti, 438; "an intelligible sphere," 88; 
his knowledge, 69, 120, 1S3, 185-9, 263, 
288-9, 322-3, 357; as lawgiver, 536-7; as life, 
318; as love, 544; man's knowledge of, 69, 
106, 139-42, 244, 275, 316, 322, 375; object 
of every cognition, 547; one with creation, 
401; as prime mover, 121; proofts) of 
existence, 5-6, 139-42, 167, 186, 299-300, 
354-8, 380, 426-7, 451-2, 564, 644-6, 688, 
708 ; as pure act(uality), 138, 190, 206; as 
pure act of being, 636; as reason for the 
miiu-rsc, i'i4i>; iH'l iedll\ related I" aval u res, 
649; in relation to creature, 309; as self- 
identity, 470; as "self-thinking thought," 188; 
signification of name, 276; as simple, 168-9; 
as truth itself, 167; "uncreated creating 
nature," 400; vision of, 468 

good (goodness), 300, 534, 540; moral, 107, 601; 
object of the will, 310; object of desire, 653; 
of grace, 534; of nature, 534 

jTiiec, 1()1 

grades i>l [In.- suul, iM.i 

;; l:lllllll.i[, 2<>; divisii ins ill, !ifi2, ill IV bl lull ti 

logic, 110, 422; speculative, 618 

;j r;i i m n ali oil oile^i tries, il2 

graiiiHidtid (grammarians), 41 

Greek and Islamic (Arabic) thought, 110,680 

habit, 252 

haecceity (thisness), 33S, 361 

happiness, 70, 156-7, 229-30, 332, 448, 656; 

and metaphysics, 96; object of will, 574; 

perfect and imperfect, 6M- U 
ha iiu /.ill' 'ii <i| Plain ;itul \ ristollc, 2 IS- 14, 

222 
heavenly bodies, motion of, 611—12, 614 
hell, 71, 134 

hierarchy of being, 426-7, 470, 545-6, 613 
human In-ill;.:', .is ensouled bn.lv, h>2 
humanism, and scholasticism, 506, 526 
hylomorphism (theory of matter and form), 

179-80, 282, universal, 108, 180, 267, 424, 

426,566,576,627-8,683 



ideas, divine, 305, 576, 582; innate, 564; 

Platonic, 8-9, 38, 269, 405 
ltlenllP. [Ill 1 ' 'lidi |i;li(Ki|i;ninil, 4i''- 
idolatry, 517-19 
illumination, 8, 163, 206-7, 234-5, 238, 244, 

291, 302, 353, 362-4, 384, 425, 575, 598, 627, 

685,718 
image of God, 402 
images, 40-1 
imagination, 114,612-13 
immanentism, 462 
immensity of God, 476 
immortality (of the soul), human, 134, 192, 198, 

201, 262, 306, 311, 385, 424, 452, 685 
immutability, 168 

impetus theory, 90, 254, 345, 347, 579 
Incarnation, 142-5, 432, 440, 471, 548 
inci mi nieiisuialii lit v, 477— M 
mill ifereiKv (hcurv, iV-'ll 
individual, 8-10,407 
individuation, 10, 301, 309, 314, 354, 498, 719; 

by matter, 573; principle(s) of, 10, 254, 279, 

291, 359-61; through individual forms, 583 
indivisihilisni, .S3, f. 7r> 
indivisibles, 312, 351 
ml.illil'iln-. ul sens,- knowledge, 3(i3 
infinite (infinity), actual, 254, 276, 312, 467, 

469, 603-4; greater and lesser, 83; logic of, 

81, S3; of God, 564,708 
iilinile magnitude, 90 
niinile regress, 356 
niinite tries, 479 

i (i.f knowledge), 269 
121,268,409,604 
(creation), 320-1 
licet, i66, active, 172, 201, 262, 316; agent, 

1 14, 184, 190-2, 245, 251, 269, 277, 339, 

374-5, 669; agcnl and pnssil-tle, 5.SI; as 
i.i i nil i I ii in ol inln ii in, >74, lour senses id, 133; 
human, corruptible by nature, 637; infinity 
of, 215; (intM-clits), and intelligence 
(intelligentia), 334; limitation of, 456; 
material, 190; one with the will, 253, 574; 
possible, 245, 251, 277; potential, 374-5; 
powers ul, 112; praaual and I liecielie;il, 4.4, 
in relation to will, 178; separate, 190; unity 
(unicity) of, 260, 269-70 

intellect, primacy ul, j.y intellcilualisni 

intelleauahsm, 253, 270, 281, 346 

intelligence, 464 
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ilvlliinhilir-., and ontologies 
ill Ixirii:, s-ll 
(itn (attention), 161 
447, 490, of the speaker, 618-19 
interpretation, 619; of the Bible, 321 
intellectiblc,218 
497 



i [rationalism, 4 
,16 

ic and Greek thought, 1 10, 680 
slamic physics, 4.1 

Judaism, 16 
judgment, 1 12 
justice, 440 

halm (dialectical theology), 113, 192, 198,448, 
453, 455-6 

kinds, natural, 487, 489 

kinematics, 260 

knowing, human, in relation to divine, 190 

knowledge, 546-7; degrees of, 378-9; 
demonstrative, 581-2, 599; divine, 106; 
i-rnpiiu-iL -4 ■" ■ ■ i, 4' 1 1-4; !.■'■■ nlfiiu.iliM 1 1n-- -l-v i-i, 
623; good in itself, 210, of particular, 269; 
probably, 4<>2; si-nsi- origin of, 361; of 
separate substances, 316; synthetic, 378 

I:! n iiu.i ;-i-, 44 .■; inti-vtuil ;nul i-'.kTiuil, ,'■>; limits 
of, 456; oiigin of, 111, theory of, 621 

law, 416-17, 656; eternal, 577; natural, 257, 291, 
368, 489-90, 577; religious, 448-53 

li-anicd ignorance, 467-8 

k-nrning, lh* 

Uberal arts, 2, 15-16, 32-3, 36-8, 42, 60, 394, 
397,556,614-15 

life, as God, 318 

light, 603-4, 607; of faith, 669, of reason, 27, 
238 

limitations of philosophy, ? 1 T 

limits, 84 

logic, 82, 97, 561, 615; of faith, 561, in relation 
to grammar, 110, 422, 446-7; in relation to 
pin I' '-j.-pliv, 2 I fi; i nodi si, li .Ji; "old" (i-i-lm), 2, 
32 — I; onto logy- fiii.-, 481; prepositional, 
486-7; rules of, 715; two- fold, 609 

logjea, Mtipta, 527; modtrnorum, 527; no™, 527; 
wfw, 2,32-4 

love, 107, 158; us (.iod, i44. 0111:111 of virtue and 
vice, 241 ; and starch lor wisdom, ">92 
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magnetism, 53S 

magnitude, 603; continuous, 288 

man, as image of God, 323; definition of, as 
rational animal, 9 

Manichaeanism (Mani dices), 154, 159, 162 

nun luniiilii.-.il si nil in iv ol pin si ca I ri-alitv, M'-l 

mathematics, 96, 622—3; and physics, 595 

matter, 176-80, 187, 332, 577, 581, 598, 611; as 
absolute puii-ntialin, III-'), Ihr, as iidii-Hi-hi^, 
545; as principle of individuation, 69, 268, 
361; celestial, 254; designated, 504; eternity 
of, 179; and form, .s l y hvlomorphism. piissiic 
principle, 576; pre-existing form, 107, 178, 
263; prime, 267, 278, 385, 448, 566, 719, 
spiritual, 176, 180, 322, 521, 566-7, 623; 
two senses of, 576; universal, 176 

uoi.i-.'w.-ii and ininiii.-ii in phvsics, 2i>tl 

maximum, the (God, infinite), 467-9 

mean speed theorem, 478-9, 577 

memory', 170, 564 

metaphor, 622 

metaphysics, 96, 188, 197, 237-9, 269, 272; 
creationist, 636-7; of "the desire of God," 
302; of "human inquietude," 302; and 
knowledge of God, 7, 275; of light, 603-4, 
607; mystical, 470, 472; study of ens 
tnquantam em (being qua being), 7, 718; 
subject of, 636, 706 

me temps ycho sis, 464 

nii-lliodoiogi of science, 97 

microcosm, 432 

mind, 169-70; as image of God, 469; divine, 
224 

minimum, the (infinite), 467-8 

miracle, 183; as cause of knowledge, 378-9 

modal argument for divine existence, 583 

mode, 421-2; of being, 345; of signification, 421 

monarch v, universal, 2s!. 

monastic schools, 45 

munopsvehism, 172, 516, 633, 637-K 

Montanism, 24 

morality, 7i! 

motion, 580-2,666; of heavenly bodies, 611-12, 
614; projectile, 385; separate substances as 
cause of, 425; "violent," 254 

mover, unmoved, 199 

mystical uncoiintiT, 547 

mystical theology, 555, 590-3 

mystical union, 326 

mysticism, 201-1, 216, 466 
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names of God, 6-7, 400 

n.iiii i.i I philosophy ( phvsks), t, (>, :>Mi-7, >73; 

anil knowledge of Goil, 275 
natural science, 597 
nature, 119-22, 398-101, 449, 455-6; 

autonomous, 40; common, 306, 359-60, 407, 

5S.i; distinct from God, 40-1; divine, 165; 

iind ivraiv, 47.1, human, 40 2-3; order <>t, 2'-' 7; 

regularity of, 479, as singular, 359; three 

kinds, 534; unity and being of, 9; universal, 

407 
ncecssarv [i 



ins, 592 



conditional, 690; divine, 206; of every 

event, 516 
nc;jMii' '11 (ne;_aii\e theology). ^4 i 
negation, as individuating, 360 
negative way, 591 

Neoplatonism, 457; and nnstiiism, 41 
Nestorianism, 145 
nominalism {nominalists}, 9-10, 22S, 25S, 284, 

291, 340-4, 359, 377, 411, 458-60, 471, 

487-9, 697 



objects, nonexistent, 227; sensible, 190 
occasionalism, 120, 1S6, 205, 455, 682 
Ockham's razor, ire parsimony; principle of 
omne pad movttur, at «/,o mmMm, 302 
omnipotence, divine, 287, 510, 674, 682 
One, 131, 199-202, 215, 326, 39S, 429, 540 
untiil'it'ifiil argument, 5, 139—12, 575 
operation, 425; of angels, 338 

pantheism, 107, 470 
Paradigm, divine, 302 
parados of evil, 158, 164 

p;l 111 Ik' II Sill, <ii I.i [];_!!. i ;.:V. 1 k'irj'lll ill id world, 51)4 
paisiuion 1 ., pru tuple "1 ("' itkluiii's razor" |, 9, 

251,285,502,697,705 
participation, 222, 299-300, 542-1, of creature 

in God, 471-2 
particular, the, 585 
past, infinite, 584 
Patristic sources in philosophy, 29 
Pelagianism, 660 
perfection, 438-41; moral, 230 
person, 223, 324 
perspectivism, 559 
phantasm, 316, 374 



i,464 
philosophical theology, 164-5 

] I lull 'Sophy (ol IV.IS' .11 I lliul tllVI'U^V ( IV 1 1 Li 1 1 >! I. 

faith), 1, 3-5, 11, 18-20, 55, 65-7, 88, 93-4, 
98, 106, 111, 130, 134, 145-8, 152, 134-7, 
193-1, 198, 2 1 1-13, 229-30, 233, 234, 339, 
373, 377, 392-3, 397, 405, 426, 432, 436-7, 
441,453,466,567,631,634-5 

philosophy, analytic, 11; continental, 11; 
autonomy of, 34, 228; Christianity as, 156; 
division of, 438-9; and the end of man, 96, 
238, 393; excellence of, 68-9, 130; flourishing 
in Middle Apes, I; "handmaid, ni- 
Scripture," 35; in relation in other disciplines, 
218; "interior," 209-10, 213, medieval: 
subdivisions, 1-3; practical orientation of, 
i> 17; ol iv lit inn, 4 l .'('-l; speuilalr.c, dm si oils 
i>[, 1)13; techniques ol, 34 

physical spirit, 600 

plnsk's, fundamental concepts of, 133 

physiology, and morality, 175 

place, 268, 293, 580-1; natural, 476; of separate 
substances, 425 

Pktonism, 20, 38, 93, 165,215 

pluralism, religious, 115 

plurality of substantial forms 278, 306, 3(1", 
521,577,670 

plurality of win Ids, 47r> 

poetics, 1 1 1 

poetry, philosophical, 174—6 

political philosophy, 192-1, 448-9 

positivism, 380 

possibles, in the mind ol God, 554 

potency and act, .v.v ait and potency 

potency to be, 636 

poverty, 256, 417,519-20 

power, absolute (jofnMi'a absa/utt,), 379, 536, 
689, 71 1; agent sense, 373-4; coercive, 417; 
cogitative, 190-2, of God, 69; ordered 
(folenlia ordinala), 536; plenitude of, 415, 

423, 429-30, political, 382 
powers, duality of, 413, 418-19; intellectual, 

112; natural, 229-30 
predestination, 33, 305, 397, 409, 660 
p re di cables, 447 
jiivdii.it ion, and ivalin, l' J< -', in Ik- i vim theory 

of, 342; modes of, 207; relative, 32; theories 

of, 82 
premisses, contingent, 357 
primacy of will, 569 
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prime mover, 6 14 

principle (law) of non-contradiction, 377-8, 

460-2, 468, 510, 697 
principle of bi valence, 524 
principles. Hist , ktum leiliiv ul, '44 
probability, of false propositions, 477; of 

philosophical conclusions, 637 
procession, 147, 427; and return (exitm-rcditus), 

393-104, 543-4, 668 
projectile motion, 90, 579-30 
property, private, 256 
prophet, 114-16 
propositions, 43s-i>, 4<S!; iion-ncecssarv, 227— .S; 

probable, 380 
providence, 186, 189, 262, 322-3, 427, 455, 690 
prudence, 368 

psychology, philosophical, 190—2 
Ptolemaic hypotheses, 19 

qimdrrcmm, 15-16, 60, 87, 134, 217 
quetstia (question), 61, 105 

,-/ti,i est fines disfinliiliii- (disputed questions'), 4 1 - 1 
i] u,i It P., .o 1; augmentation ot, 577; 

mathematical treatment of, 478, 577, 694 
quantiu, 1 ,■ /, 2 A', 34.i, i7;, ;is uuln I'.lii.iiiiii:, 

360; of matter, 268; not real category, 707 
quiddity, 190, 245-6, 302 
quod li bet (quaes tin quotllibetalts), 62 

rjinhtA'., thcorv ul, (24 
ratio (reasoned argument), 55 

rationalism, 4 

ratios, 477-8, 595 

real ill ^linct io a, i.v distinction, real 

real presence, 33-5 

reahsm (reahsts), 336, 341, 359, 573-5, 635, 

697,701-2,704 
reason and faith (sti 1 ,i/sn philosophy and 

theology), 145-8,491 
reason, eternal, 234, 384; fitting, 147; light of, 

238, 461; necessary, 147; objects of, 167; 

■ mlci ■■(, !'■', ; praclical .mil specu Litre, 

653-6; and sin, 158 

IVO'lIei [loll I IV!l!Cinhr,l[iee) t llO 'I''., \ l.i 4, 

163-4 

reconciliation, of Plato and Aristotle, 66S 
relation, 250, 305-9, 330, 343, 584, 666, 719; 

of God to creatures, 338, 439-40 
religion, political end of, 192—1 
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n (of creation), 320-1 
n of the body, 71, 185-6,201 
remm, Neoplatonic doctrine of (sue also 

emanation), 179, 200-4, 432 
rhetoric, 97, 111,447 
right, 370 

rotation ot the earth, 47<> 
rules, theological, 88 

Sabellianism, 144 

sacraments, 324—5 

salvation, 324 

.<™A,,RY(/»ni™ m ,553,555 

kWo,47 

scholastic literature, l]2-3 

scholastic method, 56, 211, 435, 514, 579 

scholasticism \-<W i last ic philosophy), 2, 55-63, 

150, 213; and mysticism, 370; main 

characteristics of, 55 
science, 97, 699-700, 706, autonomy of, 100 
sciences, division of, see division of sciences 
self-creation, of God, 401-2, 405 
self-knowledge, intellectual, 301 

Se 1 1- IV 1 c 1 VII till I p.ll.uluU'S, (1 1 '4, 71(1 

self-thinking thought, 188 

semantics, 344, s!2, Mil 



576,611-12 



sem,na/es), 107-N, 332, 



sense experience, as basis of knowledge, >'i4, 

599, 703; primacy of, 373 
sense knowledge, 692 
sense perception, 161,495-6 
senses, internal, 374 

sensitive suiil, as substantial to nil in man, I i .i ,'i 
«„„„. (opinion), 61 
-- 1. 1 ■ . i j . 1 1 ■.. siilistaiKv, eleinitv ul, li 1 -', an J place, 

69; see a/so angel 
sex, 403 

sign, 514, 621-2, 702; creature as, 321 
signification, 79, 344, 527-8, 635, 699, 702-3, 

713; of propositions, 2,14-s 
silence n( nn kno ivinsr, 54(i 
similar, the, 121 

simphcity of God, 168-9, 426, 469 
sin, 157-61, 490, 601; and evil, 157-60; original, 

143; personal, 143; willed by God, 380 
singular, the, 309, 522, 536, 575, 697-701; 

cognition of, 385, 670, 675 
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skepticism, 77-8, 162-3, 362, 390, 458-64, 609 
society, perfect, 370 
somethingness (alujaiiiis), 298-9, 302 
sophisms (sophismata), 483, 571, 619, 694, 716 
soul, 169; us "all things," 565, 5S3; changes in, 
600; existence of, 684; has no form, 33, and 

IkMVi LlU U'iliC's ■", LIHUllHe M/li-!..!!"-- 1 Ifiki 

of, 670; powers of, 108, 1 14, 269, 334, 346, 

589-90, 592, 684-5; pre-existence of, 8, 24, 

388; principle of life, 651; studied under 

divine science, 683; three kinds of, 424, 600; 

unicity of, 77, 375, 675; its union with God, 

472 
■jiiiK iimn iii, ■■ ■ nil ii i[is\ i Iiism 
space, 293 
species of cognition, 286, 564, 575, 622, 674, 

678; intelligible, 252, 361, 374; intermediate, 

81; sensible, 81, 252 
speculation, six degrees of, 590 
states of affairs, 80, 508; synchronous, 264 
SlniLism, 'n 
siudiwB, 48-52 
substance, 199, 351, 459, 462-3, 498-501; and 

accident, 220, 277, 307, 379; double, in 

1 1 i.i! ji.i 1 1 ln.iiv^ (iliriiiirplii'-aii), id 1, MK'irji'inMl 

(immaterial), 133, 188; individual, 344; 

intelligible, 177; separate, 269, 316, three 

kinds of, 614; three levels of, 512 
substantia] form, unicity of, 278, 301, 338, 345, 

504, 664 
'■uIkuiiIuI lomis, plui'.ihn "i in nun, 7 1 ', .iN5, 

424 
smm*, 63 
supposition, 527-30, 620, 713-15; theory of, 26, 

481,502,561,678,698,703 
supremacy of God, 165-6, 169 
svlliriism, 561 
symbol (symbolism), 468-9, 547-8 

Sllllir,, ? 12 

teaching, 1i'i2 

terminology, theological, 189 
terms, 79, 342, 526-30, 601, 701-2 
teslbaonia philosoplwntm (testimonies of the 
philosophers), 39-K) 

ll'MS, ]>ll! liJSiiplliL-.il, "J 1 - 1 

theodicy, 159-60 

t Ik'i ili i»v, apopliatic (negative), 400, 648; 
cataphatic, 401; "deductive" and 
"declarative," 29-30; natural, distinct from 



-, 2N4;ihrc 



Sacred I Wtrine, 7: 

modes of, 590 
theophany, 401, 456, 541-2, 547-8 
theory, political, 413-19 
thing, 308; and sign, 514 
thisness, 700 

i hivf-,.lniif!i',niiiali[v, matter as, .i01 
three-fold truth, 238 
time, 268, 293-4, 604, 612, 666; began with 

creation, 322 
traditionalism, 102 



u.uli 



385 

li,instviiik-in\- ,iinl immanence uf (.ind, 547-N 
transcendentals, 273, 299-300, 354-6, 437-41, 

501,534,636,676,688 
i ran sulisi initiation, 345 
Trinity, 71, 107, 144-5, 210, 309, 322, 358, 469, 

491, 561, 592, 681; and relation, 250 
triple primacy, 356 
tritheism, 144 

Mvmm, 15-16,60,394,620-1 
truth, 202, 252, 487-8; as correspondence, 148, 

created, 234; eternal, 575; God as, 148; 

piopositional, 148; as rccliludo, 148; 

inii liiin^L.iliihl ■ "I, i .112; uiii.kisiiiih.lnvj, an.. I 

behef, 163, 165; unity of, 185-6 

L- ji ili-(v riiii riii l">k- Undetermined, 297 
unicity of God, 131, 707 

iiniiil'. ill human iniellect, 7ll, l.H.i 

unicity of substantial form, 301 

unity, in God, 299-300; "minor," 359, 361, 701; 
numerical, 279, 306, 359-60, 469, 701; real, 
306; transcendental, 279 

utiiuTSil, as act <il Mink- rst. mil mil, /<lv esse net- 
as understood, 573; asficlum, 704-5; as 
quality, 705; in the thing {universale in ye), 
251 

universality, 483 

universal*, 8-10, 34, 38, 42, 81, 305-9, 334, 

359-61, 394, 487-9, 530, 536, 550, 559, 561, 

575, 582, 635, 672, 675, 690, 698-705, 719; 

"indifference" theory of, 86 
universe (cusmns), netvssitv nl, 201; origin of, 

602-3, unicity of, 683 
universities, intellectual mle, 46; < instill nl, >h-7; 

stnicture of, 57 
univocity (uni locality) of being, 256, 297, 

305-7, 506, 675-6 
usury, 256 
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vacuum, 69, 293, 580 
value, 521 

velocity [in physics), 172-3 



i, 299-300; a 



■,2W-3ll(i; 
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virtue, 70, 347, 449-51, 490, 534, 1)55-1), f.,%, 
709-11; cardinal, 534; degrees of, 710-11; 

]))'i|-.ll, ill! 

vision, 472-3, 607, 623, beatific, 245; metaphor 
of, 163; of God, 598; theory of, 127 

void, 476 

voluntarism, 178, 180, 258, 270, 281, 294, 332, 
346, 353, 367-8, 684-5 

will, 121-2, 125, 160-1, 178-9, 464; as co-cause 
of volition, 365; divine, 107, 177-8, 456; 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

ill '.idc, ;i*i lii in I nl luniiiin kiii ii\ kiliic, !!'•>, evil 
in, 270; freedom of, 311, 346-7, 366-8, 449; 
human, as efficient cause, 277; as means of 
knowledge, 379; operative, 323; as origin of 
intellectual shortcomings, 599; permissive, 
323; primacy of, 627; as rational power, 367; 
in relation to intellect, 178, 253, 365, 574; 
self-moved, 338, 601; twofold inclination of, 
367-8 

wisdom, 156, 238-9, 326, 334, 546, 620-1; 
Uncreated, 4 

wurds, universal, 4fi .■-■■' 

world soul, 39-40 

world, as self-re vebtion of God, 405 

world, eternity of, 90, 108, 131, 183, 268-9 



